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]  M.  DE  VOLTAIRE. 

.r  1759. 


This  Menunr  (added  to  the  works  of  its  author  for  the  fint  tune 
in  1887)  was  written  in  1759,  by  way  of  preface  to  a  tram- 
lation  of  the  Ifenriade  made  by  Pardon,  and  which  Griffitha  had 
undertaken  to  pnbliah.  "I  know  not»**  Goldsmith  writes  to  his 
brother,  "  whether  I  should  tell  yon— yet  why  should  I  conceal  those 
trifles,  or  indeed  anything  from  yon  f  There  is  a  book  of  mine  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days,  the  life  of  a  rery  extraordinary  man  ;  no 
less  than  the  great  Voltaire.  Ton  know  already  by  the  title  that  it  is 
no  more  than  a  catch-penny.  However,  I  spent  but  four  weeks  on  the 
whole  performance^  for  which  I  received  twenty  pounds."  Though 
announced  for  tpeedy  publication  in  The  PubUe  Aiheriiser  of  the  7th 
February  1759,  it  has  not  been  discovered  as  a  separate  publication. 
It  was  printed,  however,  in  detached  portions  in  The  Lad^i  Magatme 
for  1761.  It  is  a  fragment^  and  chiefly  of  importanoe  for  its  acoovai 
of  Voltaire's  residenoe  in  Kngland 
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TsiLT  life  which  has  been  wholly  employed  in  the  study,  is  propetly  seen 
only  in  tilie  author's  writings ;  there  is  no  yariety  to  entertain,  nor  adyentore 
to  interest  ns  in  the  calm  anecdotes  of  snch  an  existence.  Ck>ld  criticism  is 
all  the  reader  mnst  expect,  instead  of  instmotiye  history. 

YoLTAiBB,  howeyer,  may  be  justly  exempted  from  the  number  of  those 
obscure  philosophers  whose  days  haye  been  passed  between  the  fireside  and 
tilie  easy  chair.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  he  appears  more  remarkable  for  the 
busy  incidents  of  his  life,  or  the  fine  productions  of  his  retirement.  If  we 
regard  tilie  yariety  of  his  adyentures,  we  shall  be  surprised  how  he  had  time 
to  study ;  and  if  we  look  into  his  yoluminous  and  spirited  productions,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  conclude  that  his  whole  employment  was  speculation.  The 
truth  is,  no  man  can  more  truly  be  said  to  haye  liyed.  There  is  hardly  a 
period  of  his  existence  which  is  not  crowded  with  incidents  that  characterise 
either  the  philosopher  or  the  man  of  tilie  world.  £p.poelLiaui-jfiISE.93Lpre_ 
uiiiyersally  known  thaiLhe :  none  more  praised  or  more  censured;  possessed 
of  more  sincere  friends  or  inyeterate  enemies. 

Francois  Marie  Arouet  de  Yoltaire  was  bom  at  Ch&tenay,  near  Paris,  the 
20th  of  February,  1694.  His  family  was  but  mean,  as  his  father  was  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortune.  Francois  Arouet  was  at  first  an  usurer ;  in  which 
employment,  by  the  most  extreme  parsimony,  he  sayed  as  much  as  entitled 
him  to  follow  the  business  of  a  public  notary.  Frugality  in  tilie  lower  orders 
of  mankind  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  to  ambition :  this  old  man  was 
a  miser  with  no  other  yiew ;  and  when  his  circumstances  permitted,  he  pur- 
chased a  place  under  the  goyemment  of  greffier  du  chdtelet:  which  is  equi- 
valent to  an  under-seoretary  with  us.  In  this  office  he  acquired  a  fortune 
of  about  500/.  a-year,  and  had  interest  sufficient  to  get  his  family  ennobled, 
by  having  the  title  of  Ds  added  to  the  name  of  Voltaire. 

Being  therefore  in  easy  circumstances,  he  was  resolved  to  give  his  son  the 
best  education  in  his  power,  and  accordingly,  at  the  usual  age,  put  him 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Por6e,  who  at  that  time  professed  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris.  Young  Yoltaire  quickly  dis-^ 
covered  a  capacity  equal  to  any  task,  but  at  the  same  time  an  utter  aversioii 
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to  all  tiiat  wore  the  appearance  of  study— enamoured  with  poetry  and 
eloquence,  yet  showing  his  love  by  feeble  efforts  to  imitate,  rather  than  by 
a  fondness  of  reading  the  models  proposed  to  his  admiration.  This  dislike 
of  learmng  the  polite  arts  by  precept,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  generally 
taught,  made  him  appear  to  his  fellow-students  as  if  endued  but  with  a  very 
ordinary  capacity ;  nor  did  any  of  the  assistant-masters  view  him  in  a  light 
more  advantageous.  Por6e,  however,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  genius, 
perceived  in  his  pupil  the  sparks  of  latent  fire,  and  saw  with  regret — for  he 
loved  the  bby — tKat  Voltaire  was  bom  a  poet.  To*  prevent  his  pursuing  an 
employment  that  generally  points  to  misfortune,  and  which,  at  the  greatest 
and  best,  is  attended  with  painful  pre-eminence,  Por6e  thought  proper  to 
change  the  course  of  his  pupil's  studies.  He  deprived  him  of  his  favourite 
poets,  Virgil  and  Sophocles,  and  put  into  his  hands  Euclid,  Tully,  and  the 
System  of  Des  Cartes,  at  that  time  much  in  fashion  in  France.  But  Voltaire 
seemed  wound  up  to  no  other  pursuit  than  that  of  poetry ;  he  neglected 
severer  studies,  and  was  ridiculed  for  his  backwardness  in  the  sciences,  by 
the  whole  tmiversity.  The  greatest  genius  can  make  no  figure  in  philosophy 
without  application ;  and  application  a  young  poet  is  ever  averse  to.  The 
punishments  of  the  academy,  and  the  exhortations  of  his  masters  were  insuf- 
ficient to  influence  him :  anything  that  wore  the  face  of  industry  he  carefully 
avoided,  and  wherever  pleasure  presented,  he  was  foremost  in  the  pursuit. 
In  conducting  a  boy  of  so  refractory  a  disposition,  other  masters  would  have 
redoubled  their  punishments,  or  discontinued  their  care ;  but  Por^e,  who 
perceived  that  all  his  attempts  to  thwart  nature  were  to  no  effect,  was  at  last 
resolved  to  indulge  the  genius  of  his  pupil  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  to 
give  that  imagination  a  full  liberty  of  dilating,  which  all  his  endeavours 
oould  not  repress.  "  I  perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  the  youth  will  be 
miserable,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts :  he  must  be  what  nature  has  made  him, 
a  poet ;  let  us  then,  since  we  cannot  make  him  happy,  endeavour  to  make 
him  great." 

And  now  the  course  of  Voltaire's  studies  was  changed  once  more ;  all  the 
enchanting  prospects  of  poetic  ground,  and  all  the  invaluable  treasures  of 
antiquity,  were  opened  before  their  youthful  admirer.  Few  equalled,  scarcely 
any  excelled  Por^e  in  the  proper  methods  of  forming  a  poet.  He  exhibited 
to  his  pupil  not  only  the  finest  models,  but  directed  his  efforts  in  imitating 
them ;  showed  him  that  the  true  method  of  copying  the  ancients  was  to  draw 
after  nature,  and  instructed  him  from  the  copious  volume  of  mankind ;  of 
which  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  made  him  a  perfect  master. 
The  whole  college  now  began  to  turn  their  eyes  with  wonder  upon  a  boy 
they  had  before  considered  in  the  most  despicable  light;  and  Voltaire 
seemed  to  glory  in  his  conscious  superiority.  There  were  four  prizes  gene- 
rally distributed  in  the  year,  to  the  most  deserving  in  the  Belles  Lettres : 
he  had  obtained  three,  and  missed  the  fourtli ;  however,  he  was  resolved  to 
have  all  or  none.  Accordingly,  rejecting  the  three  which  were  offered  him, 
he  continued  another  year  at  college,  until  he  should  obtain  the  four ;  which 
bo  did  with  uncommon  applause. 
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'When  lie  had  passed  the  usual  time  at  coUe^,  his  father  was  resolved  to 
remove  him  home ;  hj  which  means  he  might  at  once  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  world,  and  finishing  his  education.  The  world  was  too 
dangerous  a  scene  for  a  youth  of  passions  as  strong  as  his  imagination ;  in 
love  with  pleasure,  and  as  yet  seeing  human  nature  only  on  the  pleasing 
side.  But  his  father,  either  not  considering,  or  regardless  of  these  preeau- 
tions,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own  house,  and  indulged  him,  though 
but  a  boy  of  fifteen,  in  a  degree  of  liberty  which  others  are  not  allowed  till 
a  more  advanced  age.  The  truth  is,  the  old  man  mistook  his  son's  know- 
ledge for  prudence,  and  imagined  that  a  lad  so  very  wise  in  conversation 
would  be  equally  so  in  action.  In  this  he  was  deceived :  Voltaire  was  a 
youth  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and  men  of  such  dispositions  generally  feel 
pleasure  with  a  double  relish :  he  had  a  constitution  though  not  strong,  yet 
delicately  pliant,  and  such  a  disposition  as  inclined  him  to  society.  His 
visage,  which  was  thin,  might,  at  first  view,  have  passed  for  indifferent ; 
but  when  he  spoke  it  caught  inefifable  graces,  and  his  soul  seemed  beaming 
through  his  eyes.  His  stature  was  about  middle  size,  and  his  person,  upon 
the  whole,  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Thus  furnished,  our  young  poet  launched 
out  into  all  the  excesses  of  refined  debauchery.  There  are  in  every  great 
city  a  set  of  battered  beaus,  who,  too  old  for  pleasure  themselves,  introduce 
every  young  fellow  of  spirit  into  what  they  call  polite  company.  A  kept 
mistress,  an  actress,  or  an  opera  dancer,  generally  compose  the  society. 
These  are  all  perfectly  skilled  in  the  arts  of  coquetting^  teach  the  young 
beginner  how  to  make  love,  set  his  features,  adjust  his  bow,  and — ^pick  his 
pocket.  Into  such  company  as  this  Voltaire  was  quickly  introduced ;  and 
they  failed  not,  according  to  custom,  to  flatter  him  into  a  high  opinion  of 
his  parts,  and  to  praise  his  wit,  though  incapable  of  relishing  its  delicacy. 
Imagine  a  youth  pleased  with  himself  and  everjrthing  about  him,  taking  the 
lead  in  all  conversation,  giving  a  loose  to  every  folly  that  happened  to  occur, 
uttering  things  which,  when  spoken,  seemed  to  please,  but  which,  upon 
reflection,  appeared  false  or  trivial ! — such  was  the  gay,  thoughtless,  good- 
natured  Voltaire,  in  a  circle  of  dose,  designing  beings,  who  approved  his 
sallies  from  flattery  and  not  from  their  feelings ;  who  despised  his  efibrts  to 
please,  or  enjoyed  his  folly  with  tacit  malignity.  Hia  father  saw  with 
ooncem  the  company  into  which  he  was  fallen :  he  knew  by  experienoe  that 
to  be  a  wit  was  the  surest  means  of  banishing  friends  and  fortune,  and  saw 
that  his  son,  by  striving  after  the  character  of  an  amusing  member  of  society, 
was  giving  up  all  pretensions  of  being  an  useful  one.  Admonition  he 
thought  might  be  serviceable,  and  accordingly  he  remonstrated  very  freely 
upon  Voltaire's  behaviour.  No  youth  could  receive  advice  with  a  better 
grace  than  he,  or  make  more  faithful  promises  of  amendment.    But  he  was 

now  fallen  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  G n,  the  actress,  and  lost  upon 

her  bosom  every  domestic  concern. 

Mademoiselle  G n  was  extremely  pretty,  and  though  but  low  in 

stature,  finely  shaped.     Possessed  of  a  vivacity  often  more  pleasing  than 
true  wit,   she  talked  and    looked   tend<«messy  and  sorac^iiueA  enlivened 
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oonrenation  with  a  double  entendre;  which,  coming  from  pretty  lips,  is 
generally  attended  with  the  desired  success.  These  were  quaUfioatiomi 
sufficient  to  captivate  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  world.  Voltaire 
became  enamoured,  and  took  cYcry  opportunity  of  indulging  the  capricious, 
though  expensiYe  desires  of  a  woman,  since  noted  for  ruining  the  fortunes 
of  seyeral  of  her  admirers.  Wherever  pleasure  was  to  be  sold,  our  young 
poet  and  his  mistress  were  first  to  raise  the  auction.  Extravagance, 
however,    soon   brings   on    want,    and    this   threatened   a    separation. 

Mademoiselle  G ^n  had  no  other  passion  than  that  general  one  which 

women  entertain  for  the  opposite  sex ;  any  other  man  equally  good-natured, 
open,  and  simple,  would  have  been  equally  agreeable  with  Voltaire ;  she 
therefore  felt  no  pain  in  the  thoughts  of  separation.  But  it  was  quite 
otherwise  with  her  youthful  admirer ;  he  entertained  romantic  ideas  of  the 
sex,  considered  woman  as  generally  described  in  books,  and  looked  upon 
beauty  as  the  transparent  covering  of  virtue.  The  apprehension,  therefore, 
of  being  obliged  to  part  gave  him  no  small  uneasiness.  The  more  this 
apprehension  increased,  the  more  diligent  he  was  in  contriving  means  to 
satisfy  her  rapacity.  He  had  already  extorted  money  from  his  father  by 
various  pretences ;  but  this  resource  now  began  to  fail  him.  His  mistress 
had  frequently  assured  him,  that  it  was  polite  to  deceive  the  old  man ;  that 
oomedy  every  day  afforded  instances  of  this  laudable  disobedience ;  and  often 
intimated,  that  money  must  be  supplied  or  love  discontinued.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  such  a  dilemma  ?  to  subdue  his  passion  was  a  task  he  was  as  yet 
quite  unacquainted  with ;  he  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  add  one  falsehood 
more  to  his  former  account.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  gravely 
assured  his  father,  that  the  Cardinal  Polignac,  who  was  employed  by  the 
court  of  France  to  adjust  the  plan  of  pacification  at  Utrecht,  had  consented 
to  take  him  in  his  retinue ;  and  as  it  was  proper  to  appear  genteelly  on  such 
an  occasion,  our  adventurer  requested  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  equipment, 
promising  to  regulate  his  fdture  conduct  by  the  strictest  prudence.  The 
old  man  was  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this  story,  as  it  was  a  place  he 
had  been  soliciting  for  his  son  some  time  before ;  he  therefore  advanced 
the  money,  and  Voltaire,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  flew  to 
share  his  joy  and  his  acquisition  with  his  charming  deluder. 

I  am  not  insensible,  that  by  recounting  these  trifling  particulars  of  a  great 
man's  life,  I  may  be  accused  of  being  myself  a  trifler ;  but  such  circum- 
stances as  these  generally  best  mark  a  character.  These  youthful  follies, 
like  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  often  disturb  the  mind  only  in  order  to  its 
future  refinement :  a  life  spent  in  phlegmatic  apathy  resembles  those  liquors 
which  never  ferment,  and  are  consequently  always  muddy.  Let  this,  then, 
be  my  excuse,  if  I  mention  anything  that  seems  derogatory  from  Voltaire's 
character,  which  will  be  found  composed  of  little  vices  and  great  virtues. 
Besides,  it  is  not  here  intended  either  to  compose  a  panegyric  or  draw  up  an 
invective ;  truth  only  is  my  aim :  an  impartial  view  of  his  history  may  show 
him  guilty  of  some  errors,  but  it  will  at  last  turn  the  balance  greatly  in  his 
liYOur, 
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But  to  proceed,  tn  a  few  days  the  old  man  began  to  testify  some  uneasi- 
ness at  seeing  his  son  make  no  preparations  for  his  intended  journey ;  but 
lost  all  patienoe  when  he  found  that  the  cardinal  had  set  out,  and  left  him 
behind.    He  had  for  some  time  known  his  correspondence  with  Mademoiselle 

G ^n,  and  conjectured  that  her  apartment  would  be  the  most  likely  plaee 

to  find  him.  He  accordingly  went  to  her  house,  and  finding  the  door  by 
accident  open,  entered  without  ceremony;  when,  unfortunately,  the  first 
figure  that  presented  was  young  Voltaire  coming  down  stairs,  pale  and 
emaciated  both  by  his  apprehensions  and  debauchery.  The  father  being 
resolved  upon  the  severest  correction,  with  his  cane  in  his  hand  pursued  the 
delinquent  up  stairs.  Voltaire  now  saw  that  a  drubbing  was  inevitable, 
and  therefore  thought  it  the  best  way,  if  possible,  to  divert  his  father's 
anger  by  a  jest.  Accordingly,  when  he  had  run  up  to  the  third  story, 
drawing  his  sword,  he  cried  out  to  his  father,  who  was  not  yet  got  up  to  the 
second,  ''  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  consider  our  relationship  now  at  an 
end ;  for  we  are  at  least  three  removes  asunder."^ 

His  father,  however,  in  his  present  disposition,  could  by  no  means  relish 
a  jest :  he  desisted  from  his  pursuit,  but  went  directly  away,  meditating  a 
much  severer  punishment.  Voltaire,  who  thought  the  storm  was  over,  went 
down  to  laugh  away  his  fright  with  his  mistress ;  and  the  young  lovers 
began  to  be  extremely  facetious  upon  the  awkward  chagrin  of  the  old  man* 
But  their  mirth  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  file  of  musqueteers,  who 
came  to  conduct  our  poet  to  the  Bastille,  for  having  drawn  his  sword  upon 
his  father.  This  was  an  early  initiation  into  misery :  to  be  snatched  from 
the  arms  of  an  alluring  mistress,  and  be  confined  in  a  gloomy  prison,  with- 
out fire,  candle,  pen,  or  ink,  was  a  reverse  of  fortune  which  might  throw  a 
damp  upon  men  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  fortitude ;  but  Voltaire  bore  it 
with  an  air  that  showed  the  utmost  resolution ;  he  entered  his  prison  with 
the  most  cheerful  serenity,  repeating  from  his  favourite  poets  such' passages 
as  were  applicable  to  his  circumstances.  On  such  occasions  of  distress,  the 
poet,  perhaps,  has  the  advantage  of  all  others ;  when  forsaken  by  society, 
the  muse  administers  her  friendly  consolation,  and  softens  even  the  horrors 
of  confinement.  A  bit  of  red  chalk  was  all  that  Voltaire  had  to  serve  instead 
of  a  pen,  and  the  white  walls  of  his  prison  supplied  the  place  of  paper ;  yet 
even  with  these  rude  materials  he  sketched  out  the  first  canto  of  his 
Henriade.  The  traces  of  his  pencil  are,  to  this  day,  preserved  in  the 
chamber  to  which  he  was  confined,  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  paintings 
of  Raphael  in  the  galleries  of  the  curious. 

When  he  had  remained  three  weeks  in  prison,  his  father,  who  had  taken 
this  severe  method  only  in  order  to  his  reformation,  was  appeased,  and  the 
delinquent  was  again  admitted  into  favour.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  the 
incident  of  his  imprisonment  was  more  fortunate  for  him,  or  beneficial  to 
the  public.  His  intrepid  behaviour  soon  gained  him  the  notice  of  the  great ; 
bis  confinement  turned  his  mind,  which  was  wholly  dissipated  on  pleasure, 

^  '*  Au  troiai^e  degr6  je  ne  connais  pas  de  parent  t" 
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from  debauchery  to  ambition^  and  gave  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
that  any  age  has  produced. 

He  now  prepared  in  good  earnest  to  follow  the  Cardinal  Polignao  to 
Utrecht ;  and  some  reoonunendatory  letters  which  his  father's  interest  had 
procured,  gave  him  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  reception  from  his  excel- 
lency. Accordingly,  without  taking  leave  of  the  companions  of  his 
debauchery,  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  and  arriving  at  Utrecht,  presented 
his  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Cardinal.  Polignac  was  one  of  the 
deepest  scholars  and  most  refined  politioians  of  the  age.  His  Anti-Lucretius 
is  sufficient  to  establish  his  character  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  literary 
world ;  and  his  address  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  folly  evinces  his  skill  in 
the  business  of  the  cabinet.  He  was  particularly  remarkable  for  reading 
every  man's  real  character,  upon  the  slightest  acquaintance ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  our  young  poet's  precautions,  this  penetrating  politician  quickly 
perceived  his  violent  attachment  to  pleasure.  Tet  he  nevertheless  had 
sufficient  address  to  become  a  favourite,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
the  Cardinal  did  not  i^nd  some  time  in  conversation  with  his  gay  libertine ; 
for  so  he  was  pleased  to  call  him.  Madame  Dunoyer  relates  some  of  the 
intrigues  for  which  Voltaire  was  remarkable  at  Utrecht;  but  as  they 
contain  little  more  than  what  every  reader  may  suggest,  namely,  his  making 
love,  and  his  addresses  being  crowned  with  success,  I  shall  pass  them  by, 
particularly  as  he  himself  asserts  the  falsehood  of  all  that  his  female  biogra- 
pher has  been  pleased  to  say  of  him. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  had  again  an  apartment  in  his  fiather's 
house ;  here  he  united  the  characters  of  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  philo- 
sopher ;  dedicated  the  morning  to  study,  and  the  evening  to  society.  His 
companions  now  were  very  different  from  those  he  had  some  time 
before  associated  with;  he  began  to  have  a  reputation  for  genius,  and 
some  of  the  politest  of  either  sex  in  Paris  were  pleased  to  admit  him  among 
the  number  of  their  intimates. 

Our  poet  had  always  a  desire  of  thinking  differently  from  other  people. 
He  was  partioularly  fond  of  controversy,  and  often  mistook  paradox  for 
refinement.  Of  this  fault  he  was  more  guilty  in  youth  than  in  riper  age ; 
for  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  thought  proper  to  confine  himself  to  his 
chamber,  to  draw  up  a  new  system  of  religion,  and  abolish  the  old  one. 
He  had  been  employed  thus  six  or  seven  days ;  when  his  father,  surprised 
at  his  keeping  his  chamber  so  closely,  thought  proper  to  enter  and  inquire 
the  reason.  When  he  perceived  how  the  youth  was  employed,  he  was 
almost  unable  to  siqipreas  his  astonishment ;  but  recollecting  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  convince  by  reason  a  vain  young  man,  who  neither  had  patience  nor 
perhaps  abilities  for  a  slow  and  painful  investigation,  he  was  resolved  to 
work,  if  possible,  upon  his  passions.  Accordingly,  taking  his  son  by  the 
hand,  he  led  him  into  his  own  apartment,  and  there,  pointing  to  a  large 
crucifix,  exquisitely  painted,  which  hung  at  one  end  of  the  room,  '*  My 
son."  said  he,  **  you  would  alter  the  religion  of  your  country, — behold  the 
fiate  of  a  reformer  I "    This  seasonable  remonstrance  had  the  desired  success ; 
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he  laid  by  his  oontroversial  pieces,  and  tamed  to  a  subject  of  which  he  was 
much  more  capable.  Fired  with  a  love  of  antiquity,  as  he  himself  informs 
US,  he  was  resolved  to  modernise  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  and 
try  how  a  subject  which  Aristotle  has  asserted  to  be  the  fittest  for  tragedy, 
oould  do  upon  the  French  theatre.  They  had  hitherto  seen  not  more  than 
one  or  two  tragedies  on  their  stage  without  a  loye  plot,  and  upon  that  all 
the  other  incidents  generally  turned.  It  was,  therefore,  a  hardy  under- 
taking in  so  yery  young  a  man,  to  introduce  Ghreoian  severity,  and  show  his 
oountrymen  that  an  instructive  and  interesting  performance,  without  that 
effeminating  passion,  oould  be  adapted  even  to  the  stage  of  a  people  who 
made  love  one  of  their  most  serious  employments.  This  play  was  acted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1718 :  the  public  received  it  with  the  utmost 
indulgence;  it  was  played  several  nights  without  intermission,  and  still 
continues  to  be  performed  with  the  highest  applause.  The  author,  however, 
has  always  been  so  modest  as  to  attribute  its  success  to  the  greatness  of  the 
subject  and  the  excellence  of  the  performers,  rather  than  to  the  merit  of  the 
poet.  The  critics  were  divided  in  their  judgment  of  this  piece ;  some 
reganded  it  as  too  declamatory,  and  endeavoured  to  show,  which  indeed 
was  no  difficult  task,  how  much  the  Grecian  tragedy  was  superior ;  others, 
considering  it  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  young  aspiring  genius,  were  pleased 
with  the  harmony  and  correctness  of  the  versification  and  the  classic 
propriety  which  ran  through  the  whole.  Among  this  number  was  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  a  lady  equally  fjEunous  for  wit  and  learning;  perhaps  still 
more  known  by  her  connection  with  our  poet,  and  for  the  variety  of  beauti- 
ful poems  which  he  has  addressed  to  her.  Her  apartments  might  have  justly 
been  styled  the  tribunal  of  criticism ;  for  they  were  every  day  frequented 
by  all  whose  wit  or  learning  gave  them  any  eminence  in  the  literary 
world.  She  took  the  poet  under  her  protection ;  and  those  critics  whom 
her  wit  could  not  bring  over  to  his  interests,  became  proselytes  to  her 
beauty.  In  short,  Voltaire  owed  his  first  rise  to  her ;  and  she  perhaps 
owes  to  him  immortality.  However,  though  the  majority  of  critics  were 
for  him,  there  were  still  some  refractory.  Pdre  Folard,  and  M.  de  la 
Motte  of  the  French  academy,  were  of  the  number ;  the  one  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  the  other  for  the  fineness  of  his  genius  and  skill  in  criticism. 
They  were  the  reputed  authors  of  several  anonymous  strictures  which  were 
published  against  the  (Edipus  of  Voltaire ;  nor  did  they  seem  very  studious 
to  decline  the  imputation,  though  formerly  professing  themselves  among 
the  number  of  lus  friends.  Men  of  the  first  rank  in  literature  often,  like 
the  old  trees  in  a  forest,  keep  off  those  beams  of  favour  from  the  younger 
shoots,  which  are,  perhaps,  of  their  own  production.  De  la  Motte,  either 
envying  the  success  of  our  poet,  or  choosing  to  enjoy  the  public  favour 
without  a  rival,  was  resolved  to  show  the  indifference  of  Voltaire's  per- 
formance, rather  by  example  than  criticism;  and  accordingly  wrote  a 
tragedy  upon  the  very  same  subject.  From  the  endeavours  of  a  man 
of  establLshed  reputation  like  him,  much  was  expected ;  particularly  as  he 
had  the  errors  of  Voltaire  before  him  to  avoid,  and  his  excellences,  which 
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be  might  improTe.  The  town  waited  with  impatienoe  to  oompare  these 
efforts  of  oontending  genius ;  and  their  ouriosity  was  at  last  gratified.  La 
Motte's  performance  appeared,  with  a  large  party-  to  support  it;  and  it 
accordingly  met  the  fate  of  all  plajrs  which  are  supported  by  party:  it 
languished  four  nights,  and  then  sunk  into  obliyion.  This  was  a  conquest 
Voltaire's  most  sanguine  hopes  ooold  not  haye  suggested :  however,  such 
was  his  ambition,  that  he  was  not  merely  contented  with  victory,  but  was 
resolved  to  triumph ;  not  satisfied  with  enjoying  the  fruits  of  conquest,  but 
bent  upon  proclaiming  himself  conqueror.  This,  indeed,  was  a  fault  of 
which  he  was  always  culpable :  no  person  ever  gained  the  victory  in  literary 
contentions  so  often  as  he  has  done ;  but  while  he  pursued  his  advantages 
too  for,  he  turned  his  opponents  into  enemies,  and  when  they  could  no 
longer  lessen  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  they  often  strove  to  blacken  his 
character  as  a  man.  He  found  the  majority  now  wholly  on  his  side ;  he  saw 
that  none  praised  the  tragedy  of  La  Motte,  but  such  as  were  attached  by 
private  connections  to  his  person:  in  order,  then,  to  insure  his  success, 
he  was  determined  to  show  that  his  rival  was  his  inferior,  not  only  in  poetry, 
but  in  criticism  also;  for  a  skill  in  which  he  had,  till  now,  been  especially 
jremarkable.  ,  Jn  Mirttt  hni^  written  an  essay  against  the  rules  of  the  drama, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show,  that  its  laws  had  been  established,  not 
from  nature  but  caprice,  from  feuihion  and  not  from  feelings.  This  Voltaire 
undertook  to  answer ;  which,  as  it  is  both  a  fine  piece  of  criticism,  and  an 
instance  of  the  delicacy  with  which  this  great  man  treated  his  opponent,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  translate : — 

«I  shall  not  presume  to  speak  of  the  tragedies  of  either  Pdre  Folard,  or 
M.  de  la  Motte :  my  censure  or  my  praise  would  appear  equally  suspicious. 
I  am  still  farther  from  bestowing  anything  like  panegyric  upon  my  own, 
being  convinced  that  rules  alone  never  made  a  genius.  Conscious  I  am, 
that  all  the  fine  reasoning  and  delicate  remark  that  have  been  exhausted  of 
late  years  upon  this  subject,  are  not  equal  to  one  single  scene  dictated  by  a 
fine  imagination.  There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  reading  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  Gomeille  or  Racine,  than  from  all  the  precepts  of  the  Abb6 
d'Aubignao.  All  the  books  composed  by  connoisseurs  upon  the  art  of 
painting,  convey  not  half  the  instructions  of  a  single  head,  which  has  come 
from  the  pencil  of  Angelo  or  RaphaeL 

"  The  principles  of  all  arts  which  depend  upon  the  imagination,  are  easy 
and  simple,  equally  founded  in  nature  and  in  reason.  The  best  and  worst 
poets  have  composed  upon  the  same ;  they  have  both  used  similar  materials, 
and  the  difference  only  lies  ui  their  application.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
music ;  and  even  in  painting.  Poussin  is  directed  by  the  very  rules  which 
conduct  the  most  wretched  dauber.  It  is  as  needless,  therefore,  in  a  poet 
to  attempt  to  prejudice  the  public  in  favour  of  his  performance  by  intro- 
ductory criticism,  as  it  would  be  in  a  painter  or  musician  to  lay  down 
rules  to  prove  that  the  spectators  or  the  audience  must  be  pleased  with  their 
respective  performances. 

"However,  as  M.  de  la  Motte  has  thought  proper  to  establish  rules  different 
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from  those  which  have  conducted  our  great  masters  in  the  art  of  poetry,  it  is 
but  just  to  defend  the  laws  of  antiquity ;  not  indeed  because  they  are  ancient, 
but  because  they  are  natural  and  useful,  and  also  as  they  are  in  some  danger 
from  so  formidable  an  opponent. 

''This  gentleman  begins  with  prosoribiBg  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and 
place.  Those  are  so  united  with  eaoh  other,  that  he  who  combats  one 
attacks  them  all.  The  French  were  the  iirst  among  the  modems  who 
revised  the  laws  of  the  drama:  the  neighbouring  nations  were  long  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  a  restraint  which  seemed  so  severe ; 
but  as  this  restraint  proceeded  from  nature,  and  reason  taught  them  the 
justice  of  the  compliance,  in  time  they  were  brought  to  submit.  At 
present,  even  in  England,  their  poets  are  fond  of  informing  the  public  in 
their  prefaces,  that  the  time  of  the  action  and  the  representation  are  equal ; 
and  tiiey  are  even  more  strict  in  this  particular  than  us  who  have  been 
their  masters. 

<'  Every  country  now  begins  to  regard  those  times  as  barbarous,  when  the 
laws  of  tiie  stage  were  either  not  practised  or  not  known.  Shakspeare  and 
Lopez  de  Vega  are  admired,  but  not  imitated.  All  are  ready  to  pay  France 
their  acknowledgments  for  having  pointed  out  this  just  and  natural  simpli- 
city. Who  would  have  thought  that  a  Frenchman  would  be  the  first  again 
to  introduce  primeval  barbarity  P 

**  Though  I  had  no  other  answer  to  make  to  M.  de  la  Motte,  but  that 
Comeille,  Bacine,  Molidre,  Addison,  Congreve,  and  Maffei  have  all  observed 
the  rules  of  the  drama,  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  silence  my 
opponent ;  but  M.  de  la  Motte  deserves  to  be  opposed  with  reasons,  and  not 
by  authorities.  ' 

<^'  A  tragedy  or  comedy  has  been  defined  the  representation  of  one  action. 
Should  it  be  demanded,  why  of  one  only,  and  not  of  two  or  three  together, 
the  reasons  are  obvious.  Either  because  the  mind  is  incapable  of  attending 
to  two  or  three  objects  at  once ;  or  because  our  concern  in  the  events  is 
lessened  by  being  divided ;  or  because  we  are  displeased  to  see  two  actions 
in  the  same  picture.  Uniformity  is  a  constituent  of  beauty,  imprinted  on  our 
'  flouls  by  nature;  and  all  the  efforts  of  art  excel,  in  proportion  as  they 
imitate  the  models  she  draws. 

*'  For  these  reasons,  unity  of  place  is  also  essential ;  for  one  and  the  same 
action  cannot  be  transacted  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
personages  whom  I  behold  in  the  first  act  are  at  Athens,  how  can  they  be  in 
Persia  in  the  second  P  Le  Bran  has  not  painted  Alexander  at  Arbela  and  in 
the  Indies  on  the  same  canvas.  'But,'  says  M.  de  la  Motte,  'there  is  nothing 
surprising,  if  a  nation  which  has  not  studied  itself  into  a  fondness  for  rule, 
should  be  pleased  at  the  representation  of  Coriolanus,  condemned  at  Rome 
in  the  first  act,  received  among  the  Yolsdans  in  the  third,  and  besieging 
Bome  in  the  fourth.*  Yet,  why  should  a  sensible  people  be  so  much  against 
those  rules,  which  are  made  only  for  their  pleasure  P  Are  there  not,  in  a 
subject  thus  conducted,  three  distinct  tragedies ;  and  were  it  put  in  verse, 
would  it  not  resemble  rather  a  history  or  a  romance  than  a  theatrical 
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performanoe  ?  Take  away  the  unity  of  place,  and  you  necessarily  destroy  tluit 
of  action.  The  unity  of  time  is  naturally  connected  with  the  two  former. 
Let  us  then  hold  to  the  three  unities,  as  the  great  Gomeille  has  laid  them 
down:  in  these  we  shall  find  every  other  rule  of  the  drama  contained, 
resulting  from  these,  or  conspiring  to  assist  them. 

''M.  de  la  Motte,  howeyer,  is  pleased  to  call  them  principles,  first  invented 
by  fancy,  and  supported  by  fashion :  be  maintains  that  they  may  with  pro- 
priety be  dispensed  with  in  our  tragedies,  since  they  are  entirely  neglected 
in  the  opera.  This  method  of  reasoning  somewhat  resembles  the  absurdity 
of  the  politician,  who  would  reform  a  regular  government  by  the  example  of 
an  anarchy.  Absurdity,  joined  with  magnificence,  characterise  the  opera. 
In  this  the  ears  and  the  eyes  find  more  entertainment  than  the  mind. 
A  subjection  of  the  words  to  the  music,  renders  the  most  ridiculous 
extravagances  excusable.  Cities  are  ransacked  in  recitative :  the  palaces 
of  Pluto  and  of  the  sun,  of  gods  and  devils,  of  magicians  and  monsters, 
rise,  form  a  dance,  and  disappear  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  We  tolerate, 
nay,  are  pleased  with  these  extravagances,  because  the  spectator  in  such 
circumstances  imagines  himself  transported  into  a  fsdry  land ;  and  provided 
he  is  entertained  with  good  music,  fine  dancing,  and  a  few  interesting 
scenes,  he  is  content.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  demand  unity  of  action, 
time,  and  place  in  a  pleasing  opera,  as  to  introduce  dancing  devils  into  a 
regular  tragedy. 

'<  Tet,  though  these  regularities  may  be  ^pensed  with  in  the  opera,  the 
best  we  have  of  this  kind  are  those  in  which  the  unities  are  least  violated. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  are  some  in  which  dramatic  propriety  is 
inviolably  preserved;  which  serves  to  prove  how  necessary,  natural,  and 
interesting  it  is  to  every  spectator.  How  unjust,  therefore,  is  it  to  con- 
demn our  nation  of  levity  for  disapproving  in  one  species  of  composition, 
what  we  approve  in  another  I  In  tragedy  we  require  perfection ;  there  is  in 
it  no  music  to  divert  the  attention,  nor  dances  to  confound ;  aU  our  pleasure 
depends  upon  intellect  alone ;  we  there  admire  the  address  of  the  poet, 
who,  in  one  day  and  in  one  place,  describes  a  single  action  which  charms 
without  fatigue,  and  fills  the  mind  without  confusion ;  where  our  pleasure 
rises  by  just  degrees,  and  terminates  with  moral  propriety.  The  more 
difficult  this  simplicity  appears,  the  more  it  is  cheering ;  and  we  find  upon 
examination,  that  most  of  our  pleasure  results  from  the  various  uniformity 
of  the  representation. 

<'  M.  de  la  Motte  is  not  content  with  depriving  us  of  theatrical  propriety ; 
he  would  also  banish  poetry  from  the  stage,  and  have  all  our  pieces  repre- 
sented in  prose.  It  is  a  littie  extraordinary,  that  an  ingenious  writer, 
possessed  of  an  imagination  truly  poetic,  who  has  seldom  written  prose, 
except  to  vindicate  or  explain  his  own  poetry,  should  write  against  verse, 
with  the  same  contempt  with  which  he  has  written  against  Homer ;  whom, 
nevertheless,  L^  has  thought  proper  to  translate.  Neither  Virgil,  Tasso, 
Boileau,  Kacind,  or  Pope,  ever  wrote  against  poetry,  nor  Lully  against 
musiC|  nor  Nekton  against  astronomy.    There  are  sometimes  men  found, 
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who  fiancy  themselves  superior  to  their  profession — the  surest  symptoms  of 
their  heing  actually  helow  it;  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  any 
attempting  to  asperse  those  talents  to  which  they  owe  all  their  reputation. 
There  are  already  too  many  who,  having  no  acquaintance  with  the  charms 
of  poetry,  affect  to  despise  it.  Paris  abounds  with  men,  otherwise  of  good 
understandings,  who  are  naturally  destitute  of  organs  capable  of  relishing 
harmony;  to  such  music  is  but  noise,  and  poetry  but  ingenious  trifling. 
Should  these  be  informed  that  a  person  of  merit,  and  who  has  composed 
five  or  six  volumes  of  poetry,  is  of  their  opinion,  would  they  not  be  apt  to 
regard  all  other  poets  as  fools,  and  him  as  the  only  one  of  fldl  his  brethren 
who  had  found  the  use  of  his  reason  ?  Let  me,  then,  for  the  honour  of  our 
profession,  endeavour  to  answer  him ;  even  let  me  add,  for  the  honour  of  a 
country  which  owes  part  of  its  reputation  among  strangers  to  a  perfection  in 
this  very  art  which  he  affects  to  despise. 

**Itia  advanced  by  this  gentleman,  that  rhyme  is  a  modem  invention, 
and  had  its  rise  in  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarity :  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  all  nations,  except  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  rhymed,  and 
continue  the  custom  to  this  day.  The  return  of  similar  sounds  is  so  natural 
to  mankind,  that  we  find  rhymes  obtain  even  in  the  most  savage  regions,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  Montaigne  presents  us  with 
an  American  ode,  composed  in  this  manner ;  and  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
the  Spectator,  written  by  Mr.  Addison,  we  are  presented  with  the  translation 
of  a  Lapland  ode,  originally  composed  in  rhyme.^ 

"The  Greek, — *quibus  dedit  ore  rotundo  musa  loqui,' — placed  in  an 
indulgent  climate,  and  favoured  by  nature  with  finer  organs  than  other 
nations,  formed  a  language  which,  by  the  length  or  shortness  of  its  syllables, 
expressed  the  calm  or  the  impetuous  dictates  of  the  mind.  From  this  happy 
variety  in  the  construction  of  their  language,  resulted  such  music  in  their 
prose,  as  well  as  verse,  as  no  nation  but  the  ancient  Italians  could  ever 
succeed  in  imitating. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  rhyme  alone,  but  measure  also,  which  this  ingenious 
gentleman  condemns.  Before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  history  was  written 
only  in  verse ;  this  custom  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
a  people  politic,  learned,  and  wise.  It  was  founded  in  nature ;  for  the  end 
of  history  being  to  preserve  an  account  of  the  actions  of  a  few  great  person- 
ages, which  might  serve  as  examples  to  posterity,  as  men  had  not  yet  attained 
the  art  of  swelling  the  transactions  of  some  obscure  convent,  or  insignificant 
village,  into  several  folios,  nothing  was  transmitted  but  what  was  worth 
remembering ;  nothing  but  what  was  remarkable  was  generally  treasured  up 
in  the  memory  as  a  guide  to  action.  Verse,  therefore,  was  proper  to  assist 
in  this  particular ;  accordingly,  the  first  legislators,  founders  of  religion,  and 
historians,  were  poets  by  profession.  On  such  occasions,  however,  poetry 
must  necessarily  have  wanted  either  harmony  or  precision.  Virgil  at  last 
appeared,  who  united  these  two  excellences  which  seemed  so  incompatible. 

1  See  "The  Spectator,'*  No.  366.    The  paper  in  question  was  written  by  Steele. 
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Boileau  and  Radne  had  the  same  saccesb ;  a  person  who  has  read  all  the 
three,  who  knows  that  they  are  translated  into  almost  all  the  European 
lan^^oages,  but  idly  employs  his  talents  in  endeayouring  to  render  them 
oontemptible :  such  censure  often  reverts  upon  the  accuser.     * 

'<  I  rank  Boflpnii  anil  Basipe  in  the  same  class  with  Virgil,  in  regard  to 
versification ;  for  had  the  author  of  the  ^£neid  been  bom  a  Frenchman,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  written  like  them ;  and  had  they  lived  in  ancient 
Rome,  they  would  have  moulded  the  Latin  language  into  the  same  harmo- 
nious cadence  with  the  celebrated  Mantuan.  When,  therefore,  M.  de  la  Motte 
censures  versification  as  ridiculous,  mechanical,  trifling,  he  not  only  accuses 
our  poets,  but  all  those  of  antiquity.  Virgil  and  Horace  have  been  as 
assiduous  as  we,  in  the  mechanism  of  their  verses.  A  happy  arrangement  of 
dactyl  and  spondee  was  as  difficult  as  our  rhyme  and  metre.  Their  labour 
must  certainly  have  been  great ;  since  the  ^neid,  after  the  corrections  of 
eleven  years,  was  still  thought  far  short  of  requisite  perfection. 

«  But  this  ingenious  author  still  asserts,  that  turning  any  scene  of  tragedy 
into  prose  diminishes  neither  its  force  nor  its  beauty.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
he  transposes  the  first  scene  of  Mithridates,  and  has  thus  rendered  it  intolerable 
to  even  the  meanest  capacity.  'But  still,'  continues  he,  'our  neighbours 
have  rejected  rhyme  in  their  tragedies.'  This  must  be  granted ;  but  then 
they  are  written  in  verse,  which  though  without  rhyme  is,  from  the  nature 
of  their  languages,  harmonious.  Should  we  attempt  to  cast  off  a  yoke  which 
was  worn  by  Gomeille  and  Racine,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  subjected  to  do  it 
from  an  inability  to  imitate  rather  than  a  desire  to  reform.  The  Italians 
and  the  English  can  dispense  with  rhyme,  since  their  poetry  has  several 
liberties  which  we  want :  every  language  has  its  particular  genius — ^inflections 
peculiarly  its  own ;  a  construction  of  periods  different  from  all  others,  and  a 
particular  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs :  perspicuity  and  elegance  is  the  genius 
of  ours ;  we  admit  of  no  tnuLspositions  in  our  poetry,  but  the  words  must 
flow  in  the  exact  order  of  our  ideas.  Hence,  therefore,  proceeds  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  rhymes,  to  make  a  distinction  between  our  prose 
and  our  poetry.  He  compares  our  poets,  our  Comeilles,  Racines,  and 
Boileaus,  to  a  juggler  who  is  employed  in  throwing  a  grain  of  com  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle ;  adding,  that  all  such  puerilities  have  no  other  merit 
but  that  of  difficulty  surmounted. 

'*  I  must  confess  that  bad  verses  pretty  much  fall  under  this  censure. 
They  differ  from  bad  prose  only  by  the  addition  of  rhyme;  and  this 
advantage  alone  neither  gives  merit  to  the  poet,  nor  pleasure  to  the  reader. 
What  charms  us  is  the  harmony  which  results  from  this  merit.  Whoever 
encounters  a  difficulty,  merely  for  the  sake  of  overcoming  it,  without 
expecting  any  other  advantage,  is  little  better  than  a  fool ;  but  he  who 
brings  pleasure  from  objects  which  seem  incapable  of  affording  any,  is 
certainly  meritorious.  It  is  a  laborious  task  to  form  a  fine  statue,  to  paint 
a  striking  picture,  to  compose  pleasing  music,  or  good  verses.  Wherefore, 
the  names  of  those  great  men  who  have  surmounted  the  respective  difficultiea 
will  last,  perhaps,  longer  than  the  kingdoms  which  gave  them  birth. 
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**  I  eoold  oontmue  this  dispnte  to  greater  length,  but  it  would  probably 
be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  personal  resentment;  and  my  intentions 
might  be  branded  with  a  malignity  from  whioh  I  am  as  remote  as  from  the 
•entiments  of*  my  ingenions  adversary.  It  gives  me  mnch  greater  pleasure 
to  profit  by  many  judicious  reflections  spread  through  his  book,  than  to 
controvert  his  opinions.  Let  it  be  sufficient,  then,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  defend  an  art  I  have  ever  loved ;  an  art  which  he  should  have  defended 


This  criticism,  which  conceals  a  fine  satire  upon  the  author  it  professes  to 
uiswer,  was  not  published  till  the  year  1730,  though  written,  and  com- 
municated to  M.  Voltaire's  friends,  long  before.  M.  de  la  Motte  himself 
pretended  to  approve  it,  yet  inwardly  felt  all  the  resentment  of  disappointed 
ambition,  and  (as  if  from  the  time  Voltaire  had  defended  poetry,  he  was  no 
longer  to  have  quarter  from  his  brothers  of  the  profession)  he  was  ever  after 
persecuted  by  party,  and  marked  as  an  object  of  envy  and  reproach.  Pdre 
Folard  soon  after  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  same  subject,  but  it  was  more 
■hort-lived  than  even  the  former  attempt  of  La  Motte ;  serving  only  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  the  first  (Edipus,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  M.  Voltaire. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  more  uneasy  than  that  of  being  foremost 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  If  a  man  who  writes  to  please  the  public  cannot 
at  the  same  time  stoop  to  flattery,  he  is  certainly  made  unhappy  for  life. 
There  are  a  hundred  writers  of  inferior  merit  continually  expecting  hia 
approbation:  these  must  be  all  applauded,  or  made  enemies;  the  publio 
must  be  deceived  by  ill-placed  praise,  or  dunces  provoked  into  unremitting 
persecution.  This  under-tribe  in  the  literary  commonwealth  perfectiy 
understand  the  force  of  combinations,  are  liberal  in  their  mutual  com- 
mendations, and  actually  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  fame  without  being  so 
much  as  known  to  the  publio :  while  the  man  of  eminence  is  regarded  as  an 
outcast  of  their  society,  a  fit  object  at  which  to  level  all  their  invective,  and 
every  advance  he  makes  towards  reputation  only  lifts  his  head  nearer  to  the 
storm ;  till  at  last  he  finds,  that,  instead  of  fame,  he  has  been  all  his  life 
only  earning  reproach,  till  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  professing  friends 
and  sincere  enemies. 

^Fontenelle  and  Voltaire  were  men  of  unequal  merit;  yet  how  different 
has  been  the  fate  of  either  I  Fontenelle  was  as  passionately  fond  of  adulation 
as  Voltaire  was  ever  averse  to  flattery.  The  one  kindly  told  every  blockhead 
that  he  had  wit ;  the  other  honestly  advised  him  to  discontinue  a  profession 
in  which  he  was  by  no  means  likely  to  succeed :  the  one  has  received  all  his 
fame  while  living ;  the  other  must  not  expect  unmixed  applause  till  dead : 
the  one  was  prudent,  insincere,  and  happy ;  the  other  generous,  open,  and 
regarded  with  detestation. 

But,  though  Voltaire  was  now  fairly  listed  into  an  open  war  with  all  the 
dunces  of  society,  yet  he  still  had  friends  of  another  denomination,  who  by 
their  power  protected  him,  and  by  their  company  made  him  forget  that  he 
had  enemies.    Madame  du  Chatelet  was  of  this  number.    At  her  house  ho 
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generally  spent  the  mornings,  among  the  learned  of  Paris,  who  composed 
the  levee  of  this  learned  lady.  The  sciences  then  seemed  to  triumph  when 
patronised  hy  heauty.  Madame  Chatelet  had  many  personal  charms ;  and 
though  a  hard  student,  her  complexion  never  called  in  assistant  red  to 
heighten  its  colour.  She  dictated  to  an  admiring  oirde  every  morning  from 
Plato,  Newton,  Clarke,  and  Leibnitz :  and  was  thought  as  great  an  adept  in 
philosophy  as  the  deepest  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Voltaire  soon  perceived  his 
deficiency  in  the  sciences ;  and,  as  he  knew  that  an  excellence  in  them  was 
the  only  way  to  secure  his  mistress,  he  set  about  attaining  them  with  the 
most  intense  application.  As  he  increased  in  learning,  his  intimacy 
increased  in  proportion ;  and  at  last,  an  intercourse  which  began  in  friend- 
ship turned  into  a  passion  of  a  much  more  masterly  nature.  His  visits 
became  more  frequent,  his  behaviour  more  submissive,  and  the  philosopher 
was  lost  in  the  gallant.  Madame  da  Chatelet,  whose  soul  knew  no  other 
passion  but  that  of  science,  at  first  regarded  the  change  in  his  behaviour 
with  indifference,  but  soon  perceived  the  real  motive,  and  was  not  entirely 
displeased  at  the  discovery.  There  is  a  principle  of  vanity  in  the  sex, 
which  gives  them  pleasure  at  the  acquisition  of  a  new  lover,  though  they 
have  no  intention  to  accept  him.  She  therefore  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  regard,  and  of  professing  a  passion  which  his  actions  had 
before  sufficiently  indicated.  Her  answer,  however,  was  very  different  from 
what  he  had  expected :  she  informed  him,  with  an  apathy  truly  stoical,  that 
she  neither  disliked  his  addresses,  nor  entirely  approved  of  them.  She  had 
no  objection  to  a  lover,  provided  he  was  pleased  to  be  oontent  with  what  she 
could  give.  Minds  could  unite  and  form  a  happy  intercourse,  without 
indulging  any  coarser  appetites;  and  she  concluded  by  recommending  to 
him  the  Banquet  of  Plato,  as  containing  her  system  of  love— a  system  which 
she  was  determined  to  act  up  to;  and  she  found  none  more  fit  than 
M.  Yoltaire  to  be  the  object  of  so  pure  a  fiame. 

Our  poet  now  perceived  that  books  had  spoiled  her  for  a  mistress,  and 
that  she  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  substance  to  the  shadow.  Tet,  as  she 
was  in  some  measure  beautiful,  as  she  seemed  happy  in  his  conversation 
and  could  still  be  a  charming  friend,  he  was  resolved  to  accept  of  the  terms 
she  offered ;  to  be  contented  with  the  spare  diet  which  she  could  afford,  and 
look  for  more  substantial  entertainment  from  others.  An  opportunity  soon 
offered  of  this  kind. 

The  Marchioness  de  Pire,  a  young  widow  of  exquisite  beauty,  had  taken 
a  fjEuicy  to  our  poet ;  and,  as  she  was  possessed  of  a  large  jointure,  had  some 
intentions  of  marrying  him.  She  found  means  to  have  Yoltaire  informed  of 
her  inclinations,  and  took  care  to  have  her  nobility  and  fortune  placed  in 
the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  Yoltaire,  who  loved  the  sex,  but 
hated  matrimony,  seemed  to  be  happy  in  her  proposal,  and  begged 
an  interview,  in  which  our  lovers  seemed  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other.  As  all  his  intentions  were  to  please  the  lady  and  himself  without 
the  previous  ceremony,  he  declined  all  conversation  upon  matrimony,  but 
talked  of  disinterested  passion  unconfined  rapture,  and  all  the  oanf  of  an 
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insidioHB  designer.  The  marchioness,  who  was  as  Tirtaons  as  beautiful, 
quickly  peroeiyed  the  tendency  of  his  discourse,  and  thought  proper  to 
1>reak  off  a  conversation  which  took  a  turn  not  at  all  to  her  inclinations. 
At  parting,  she  gave  him  hopes,  and  enjoined  him  secrecy.  He  accordingly 
promised  the  strictest  honour,  and  with  a  heart  elated  with  vanity,  he  went 
to  communicate  his  happiness  to  all  his  friends.  As  he  unsuspectingly 
made  every  person  that  professed  the  least  regard  for  him  a  confidant, 
among  the  rest  he  happened  to  tell  his  success  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
actually  his  rival.  The  consequence  of  this  indiscreet  confidence  was,  that 
the  marchioness  was  informed  of  the  whole,  and  proscribed  our  repentant 
lover  for  ever  from  her  presence.  In  such  a  disappointment,  the  muse  was 
his  consolation;  he  worked  the  adventure  into  a  comedy,  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  imforgiving  mistress.  The  dedication,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  with  elegance  equal  to  the  original,  runs  in  plain 
prose  thus: — "  Thou  who  hast  beauty  without  pride,  and  vivacity  without 
indiscretion ;  whom  heaven  has  formed  with  every  gift  it  could  bestow ;  a 
mind  seriously  solid,  or  rapturously  gay;  accept  this  picture  of  the 
indiscretion  of  a  lover,  who  lost  a  ndstress  by  boasting  of  her  favours.  Had 
the  heroine  of  this  piece  been  possessed  of  thy  beauty,  who  could  blame  the 
lover  for  mentioning  so  charming  a  mistress,  either  through  excess  of  vanity, 
or  excess  of  love  ?  " 

But  one  adventure  more  of  this  nature.  The  Platonic  passion  between 
Yoltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  now  become  a  subject  of  conversation 
all  over  Paris.  His  inconstancy  was  well  known,  and  it  was  thought 
something  strange  that  his  attachment  to  one  mistress  should  have  so  long  a 
continuance.  M.  Piron,  a  man  of  infinite  humour,  was  resolved  to  try  the 
sincerity  of  his  passion ;  not  by  presenting  him  with  a  real,  but  an  imaginary 
mistress.  With  this  intent  he  composed  a  panegyric  on  Voltaire  in  the 
highest  strain  of  flattery,  and  presented  it  to  him  as  coming  from  a  lady  in 
one  of  the  provinces,  who  was  enraptured  with  his  poetry,  and  had  almost 
conceived  a  passion  for  his  person.  Yoltaire  read  the  poem,  found  it 
inimitable,  and  fancied  a  thousand  beauties  in  a  lady  of  so  fine  discernment. 
In  short,  he  was  actually  fallen  in  love  with  a  creature  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  entreated  his  dear  ugly  friend — ^for  so  he  familiarly  used 
to  call  Piron — ^to  procure  him  an  interview  with  a  lady  of  so  much  merit. 
Piron  promised  in  a  few  days  to  gratify  his  request ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
came  every  morning  to  tell  Yoltaire  that  the  young  lady  was  upon  her 
journey,  and  would  arrive  very  shortly ;  adding  many  pathetic  exclamations 
on  her  beauty,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  behaviour.  Our  poet  was  at  last 
wound  up  to  the  height  of  expectation;  which,  when  Piron  saw,  he 
informed  him  that  the  lady  was  actually  arrived,  that  the  chief  motive  of 
her  journey  was  to  see  a  man  so  justly  celebrated  as  M.  Yoltaire,  and  that 
she  entreated  the  honour  of  his  company  that  very  evening.  Our  poet  in 
n^ytures  prepared  himself  for  the  interview,  which  he  expected  with  the 
utmost  impatience. 

The  hour  at  last  oame,  and  Yoltaire  eagerly  flew  to  satisfy  at  once  hit 

VOL.  IT.  a 
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love  and  his  ourioBity.    Upon  being  introduoed  into  the  apartment  of  his 

fancied  angel,  he  was  at  first  a  UttLe  disconcerted  to  find  Madame  da 

Chatelet  of  the  part7;  but  guess  his  oonfosion,  when  he  beheld  his  ngly 

friend,  dressed  up  in  a  lappet-head  and  petticoat,  approach  to  salute  him. 

In  short,  he  was  informed  that  Piron  himself  was  the  fair  one  who  wrote 

the  panegyric,  and  who  consequently  expected  the  proper  return  of  gratitude. 

**  Well,"  said  Yoltaire,  turning  his  disappointment  to  a  jest,  "  if  Piron  had 

\  a  grain  less  wit,  I  could  never  have  forgiven  him."    This  adventure  has 

I  fdnce  served  as  the  groundwork  of  a  comedy  called  '^La  M6tTomanie," 

'.  infinitely  the  best  modem  performance  upon  the  French  theatre. 

Borne  disappointments  of  this  kind  served  to  turn  our  poet  from  a  passion 
which  only  tended  to  obstruct  his  advancement  in  more  exalted  pursuits. 
His  mind,  which  at  that  time  was  pretty  well  balanced  between  pleasure 
and  philosophy,  quickly  began  to  incline  to  the  latter.  He  now  thirsted 
after  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mankind  than  either  books  or  his 
own  country  could  possibly  bestow. 

England,  about  this  time,  was  coming  into  repute  throughout  Europe,  as 
the  land  of  philosophers.  Newton,  Locke,  and  others,  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  curious,  and  drew  hither  a  concourse  of  learned  men  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  Not  our  learning  alone,  but  our  politics  also  began 
to  be  regarded  with  admiration :  a  government  in  which  subordination  and 
liberty  were  blended  in  such  just  proportions,  was  now  generally  studied  as 
the  finest  model  of  civil  society.  This  was  an  inducement  sufficient  to 
make  Voltaire  pay  a  visit  to  this  land  of  philosophers  and  of  liberty. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1726,  he  came  over  to  England.  A  previous 
acquaintance  with  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  lord  Bolingbroke, 
was  sufficient  to  introduce  him  among  the  polite,  and  his  hme  as  a  poet  got 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned,  in  a  country  where  foreigners  generally 
find  but  a  cool  reception.  He  only  wanted  introduction :  his  own  merit 
was  enough  to  procure  the  rest  As  a  companion  no  man  ever  exceeded  him 
when  he  pleased  to  lead  the  conversation ;  which,  however,  was  not  always 
the  case.  In  company  which  he  either  disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be 
more  reserved  than  he ;  but  when  he  was  warmed  in  discourse,  and  had  got 
over  a  hesitating  manner  which  sometimes  he  was  subject  to,  it  was  rapture 
to  hear  him.  His  meagre  visage  seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty; 
every  muscle  in  it  had  meaning,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  unusual 
brightness.  The  person  who  writes  this  Memoir,  who  had  the  honour  and 
the  pleasure  of  being  his  acquaintance,  remembers  to  have  seen  him  in  a 
select  company  of  wits  of  both  sexes  at  Paris,'  when  the  subject  happened  to 
turn  upon  English  tasto  and  learning.  Fontenelle,  who  was  of  the  party, 
and  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  or  authors  of  the  country 
he  undertook  to  condemn,  with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar  began  to  revile  both. 
Diderot,  who  liked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of  tlieir  literary 

1  Goldsinith,  it  is  said,  oonld  not  have  seen  Voltaire  in  Paris  (Forstei's  Life,  I  67> 
Vdtaira  quitted  Paris  in  1750,  and  never  letnmed  to  it  till  1778. 
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pretenrions,  attempted  to  yindioate  their  poetry  and  learning,  but  with 
unequal  abilities.  The  oompany  qnioklj  perceived  that  Fontenelle  was 
laperior  in  the  dispntej  and  were  snrprised  at  the  silence  which  Voltaire  had 
presenred  all  the  former  part  of  the  night,  particularly  as  the  conversation 
happened  to  torn  npon  one  of  his  favourite  topics.  Fontenelle  oontinned 
his  trinmph  till  about  twelve  o'dock,  when  Voltaire  appeared  at  last  roused 
from  his  reverie.  His  whole  frame  seemed  animated.  He  began  his  defence 
with  the  utmost  elegance  mixed  with  spirit,  and  now  and  then  let  fedl  the 
finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon  his  antagonist ;  and  his  harangue  lasted  till 
three  in  the  moming.  I  must  confess,  that,  whether  from  national 
partiality,  or  from  the  elegant  sensibility  of  his  manner,  I  never  was  so 
much  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  remember  so  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained 
in  thin  dispute. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  his  first  care  was  to  learn  so  much  of  the 
language  as  might  enable  him  to  mix  in  conversation,  and  study  more 
thoroughly  the  genius  of  the  people.  Foreigners  are  unanimous  in 
allowing  tiie  Knglish  language  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  learn  of  any  in 
Europe.  Some  have  spent  years  in  the  study  to  no  purpose ;  but  such  was 
the  application,- and  such  the  memory  of  our  poet,  that  in  six  weeks  he  was 
able  to  speak  it  with  tolerable  propriety.  In  short,  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  was  such  as  may  serve  for  a  model  to  future  travellers.  The 
French  who  before  visited  this  island  were  never  at  the  trouble  of  attaining 
our  language,  but  contented  with  barely  describing  the  buildings  and  palaces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  transcribing  a  character  of  the  people  from  former 
travellers,  who  were  themselves  unacquainted  with  our  national  peculiarities. 
Accordingly,  we  find  few  of  their  books  in  which  the  English  are  not  charac- 
terised as  morose,  melancholy,  excessive  lovers  of  pudding,^  and  haters  of 
mankind.  This  stupid  account  has  been  continued  down  from  Scaliger  to 
Muralt,  while  the  virtues  and  vices  which  were  peculiar  to  the  country  were 
wholly  unknown.  Voltaire  quickly  perceived  that  pride  seemed  to  be  our 
eharaoteristio  quality ;  a  source  from  whence  we  derived  our  excellences  as 
weQ  as  our  defects.  He  perceived  that  the  only  way  to  understand  the 
English  was  to  learn  their  language,  adopt  their  manners,  and  even  to 
applaud  their  oddities.  With  this  view,  when  sufficientiy  ioitiated  into  our 
language,  he  joined  in  companies  of  every  rank :  lords,  poets,  and  artisans 
were  successively  visited,  and  he  attained  at  the  same  time  a  proficiency  in 
«ur  language,  laws,  and  government,  and  thorough  insight  into  our  national 
4uoraoter.  Before  him,  our  reputation  for  learning  had  for  some  time  beea 
MrtabliBhed  in  Europe ;  but,  then,  we  were  regarded  as  entirely  destitute  of 
taate,  and  oar  men  of  wit  known  not  even  by  name  among  the  literati. 
He  was  the  first  foreigner  who  saw  the  amazing  irregular  beauties  of 
Shakspeare,  gave  Milton  the  character  he  deserved,  spoke  of  every  English 

>  <«]fQiiBeiir  de  Vdtaire  says,  that  the  English  plays  an  like  the  English 
fmidrngi:  nobody  has  any  taste  for  them  bat  themaelvga'^— ^aniAaM^  in  SPBHOi^a 
Amci/sUt^  ed.  Singer,  p.  880. 
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poet  with  some  degree  of  applause,'  and  opened  a  new  page  of  beauty  to  the 
eyes  of  his  astonished  oountrymen.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  that  our  language 
has  taken  place  of  the  Italian  among  the  polite,  and  that  even  ladies  are 
taught  to  admire  Milton,  Pope,  and  Otway.  The  greatest  part  of  our  poet's 
time,  during  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Ehigland,  was  spent  at  Wandsworth, 
the  seat  of  his  excellency  Sir  Everard  Falkener.  With  this  gentleman  he 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  at  Paris ;  and  as  Sir  Everard  had  insisted  upon 
his  company  before  he  left  France,  he  now  could  not  refuse.  Here  he  spent 
his  time  in  that  tranquillity  and  learned  ease  which  are  so  grateful  to  men 
of  speculation ;  had  leisure  to  examine  the  difference  between  our  goyem- 
ment  and  that  of  which  he  was  bom  a  subject;  and  to  improve  by  our 
example  his  natural  passion  foV  liberty. 

He  was  resolved,  however,  to  give  some  lasting  testimony  of  that  love 
which  he  had  for  freedom,  and  which  has  ever  made  one  of  the  strongest 
features  in  his  character.  The  elder  Brutus,  condemning  his  own  son  in  its 
cause,  seemed  a  fine  subject  for  this  purpose,  and  naturally  suited  to  the 
British  theatre.  The  first  act  of  this  play  he  accordingly  wrote  in  English, 
and  communicated  it  to  his  friends  for  their  approbation.  It  was  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  a  stranger,  who  had  resided  in  the  country  but  one  year, 
attempt  so  arduous  an  undertaking ;  but  still  more  so  to  find  him  skilled  in 
the  beauties  and  force  of  our  language.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  see 
how  he  wrote  in  English :  *  he  makes  Brutus,  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act,  thus  vindicate  the  cause  of  freedom : 

BrtUtu. — **  Allege  not  ties;  his  (Tarquin's)  (vimes  have  broke  them  all. 
The  gods  themselves,  whom  he  has  ofiended,  have  declared  against  him. 
Which  of  our  rights  has  he  not  trod  upon  P  True,  we  have  sworn  to  be  his 
subjects,  but  we  have  not  sworn  to  be  his  slaves.  You  say  you've  seen  our 
senate  in  humble  suppliance  pay  him  here  their  vows.  Even  here  himself 
has  sworn  to  be  our  father,  and  make  the  people  happy  in  his  guidance. 

*  "I  told  him  (Johnson)  that  Voltaire,  in  a  oonvenation  with  me,  bad  dis- 
tingmshed  Pope  and  Diyden  thus : — *  Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot,  with  a 
ooaple  of  neat  trim  nags ;  Diyden  a  coach,  and  six  statelj  hones.*  Johhsos  : 
'  Why,  Sir,  the  truth  is  they  both  drire  coaches  and  six ;  bat  Diyden's  hones 
are  either  galloping  or  stombling :  Pope's  go  at  a  steady  eren  trot.**' — ^Boswiu^ 
by  Croker,  p.  178. 

*  ''This  noted  author  [Voltaire]  about  twenty  years  past  resided  in  London.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Laureate  [Gibber]  brought  him  frequently  to  the  theatre^  where 
(he  confessed)  he  improved  in  the  English  orthography  more  in  a  week,  than  he  should 
otherwise  have  done  by  laboured  study  in  a  month.  I  furnished  him  eveiy  evening 
with  the  play  of  the  night,  which  he  took  with  him  into  the  orchestra  (his  accustomed 
seat).  In  four  or  five  months  he  not  only  conversed  in  elegant  WnglUli^  but  wrote  it 
with  great  propriety.  In  time  he  wore  off  the  pr^udice  he  first  conceived  at  the 
catastrophe  of  our  English  tragedy,  the  custom  of  killing  upon  the  stage  never  having 
been  introduced  on  the  French  theatre^  till  the  Zara  of  this  author,  which  he  planned 
from  Shakespearo's  0«Ae^"— Ghsiwood's  Hiitorff  rf  iki  &ag9,  l2mo,  1749, 
Ii.4d. 
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Broke  from  his  oaths,  we  are  let  loose  from  ours ;  since  he  haa  transgressed 
our  laws,  his  the  reheUion,  Rome  is  free  from  guilt."  * 

This  tragedy  he  afterwards  completed  in  French ;  and  at  Paris  it  met 
with  the  fate  he  had  foreseen.  No  piece  was  ever  translated  into  a  greater 
number  of  foreign  languages,  more  liked  by  strangers,  or  more  decried  at 
home.  He  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  and  as  the  dedication  contains 
a  fine  parallel  between  the  English  and  Freneh  theatres,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  translate  some  part  of  it  here : 

*<  As  it  was  too  yenturous  an  innoyatioii,  my  lotdf  to  attempt  to  write  a 
tragedy  in  French  without  rhyme,  and  take  sudi  liberties  as  are  allowed  in 
England  and  Italy,  I  was  at  least  determined  to  transplant  those  beautiei 
from  the  Englidli  stage  which  I  thought  not  incompatible  with  French 
regularity.  Certain  it  is  the  English  theatre  is  extremely  defeetive.  I  have 
heard  yourself  say  there  was  scarcely  a  perfect  tragedy  in  the  language,  but 
to  compensate  this,  you  have  several  scenes  which  are  admirable.  Almost 
all  your  tragic  writers  have  been  likewise  deficient  in  that  regularity  and 
simplicity  of  plot,  that  propriety  of  diction,  that  elegance  of  style,  and  those 
hidden  strokes  of  art,  for  which  we  are  remarkable  since  the  times  of 
Comeille.  However,  your  most  irregular  pieces  have  a  peculiar  merit ;  they 
excel  in  action,  while  ours  are  frequently  tedious  declamations,  and  at  best, 
conversation  rather  than  a  picture  of  passion.  Our  excessive  delicacy  often 
puts  us  upon  making  an  uninteresting  recital  of  what  should  rather  be 
represented  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Our  poets  are  afraid  to  hazard  any 
thing  new  before  an  audience  composed  of  such  as  turn  all  that  is  not  the 
fJaahion  into  ridicule. 

**  The  inconvenience  of  our  theatre  also  is  another  cause  that  our  repre- 
sentations frequently  appear  dry  and  unentertaining.  The  spectators  being 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  stage,  destroy  almost  all  propriety  of  action.  For  this 
reason,  those  decorations  which  are  so  much  recommended  by  the  ancients 
can  be  but  very  rarely  introduced.  Thus  it  happens  that  tiie  actors  can 
never  pass  from  one  apartment  into  another  without  being  seen  by  the 
audience,  and  all  theatrical  illusion  must  oonsequentiy  be  destroyed. 

''  How  could  we,  for  instance,  introduce  the  ghost  of  Pompey,  or  the 
genius  of  Brutus,  into  the  midst  of  a  parcel  of  young  feUows  crowded  upon 

'  BmtuB, — "N*aU6gaez  point  oes  norods  que  le  erime  a  rompns, 
Ces  dienx  qn'il  outrageai  oes  droits  qa*il  a  perdns. 
Nous  ayons  fait,  Arons,  en  Ini  rendant  hommage, 
Sennent  d'ob^issanoei  et  non  point  d^escUyage ; 
Bt  puisqn^il  toub  Bonvient  d*avoir  vn  dans  oes  lienx, 
Le  sfoat  i  ses  pieds  faisant  pour  lui  des  Toenz, 
Songei  qii*ien  oe  lien  mdme,  i  oet  ante!  auguste^ 
Devant  oes  mtoies  dieux,  il  jura  d*dtre  juste, 
De  son  penple  et  de  lui  tel  6tait  le  lien  : 
n  noos  rend  nos  serments  lorsqn'il  trahit  le  siea ; 
Et  dds  qn'anx  lois  de  Rome  il  oae  ^tre  infiddle, 
Rome  n*est  plus  s^jette,  et  Ini  seul  est  rebelle^*^ 
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the  theatre,  and  who  only  stand  there  to  laugh  at  all  that  is  transacted  f 
How  oould  we,  as  the  late  Mr.  Addison  has  done,  have  the  hodj  of  Maroua 
borne  in  upon  the  stage  before  his  &ther  P  If  he  should  hazard  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  nature,  the  whole  pit  would  rise  against  the  poet,  and  the 
ladies  themselves  would  be  apt  to  hide  their  faces. 

''With  what  pleasu^  have  I  seen  at  London  your  tragedy  of  Julius 
Caesar,  which,  though  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  stiU  oontinuea  the 
delight  of  the  people  I  I  do  not  here  attempt  to  defend  the  barbarous 
irregularity  with  which  it  abounds.  What  surprises  me  is,  that  there  are 
not  more  in  a  work  written  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  by  a  man  who  under-  . 
stood  not  Latin,  and  who  had  no  other  master  but  a  happy  genius.  The 
piece  is  fEiulty;  but,  amidst  such  a  number  still,  with  what  rapture  do 
we  see  Brutus,  with  his  dagger  stained  with  the  blood  of  Csesar,  hitrftngning 
the  people  I 

"  The  French  would  never  suffer  a  chorus  composed  of  plebeians  and 
artizans  to  appear  upon  the  theatre ;  nor  would  they  permit  the  body  of 
CsBsar  to  be  exposed,  or  the  people  excited  from  the  rostrum.  Custom,  the 
queen  of  this  world,  changes  at  pleasure  the  taste  of  nations,  and  turns  the 
■ouroes  of  joy  often  into  objects  of  disgust. 

''The  Greeks  have  exhibited  objects  upon  their  stage  that  would  be 
equally  disgusting  to  a  French  audience.  Hippolitus,  bruised  by  his  fedl, 
comes  to  count  his  wounds,  and  to  pour  forth  the  most  lamentable  cries. 
Fhiloctetes  appears  with  his  wound  open,  and  the  black  gore  streaming  from 
it.  (Edipus,  covered  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  sockets  of  his 
eyes,  complains  both  of  gods  and  men.  In  a  word,  many  of  the  Qieek 
tragedies  abound  with  exaggeration. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  English  have  frequently 
erred,  in  producing  what  is  shocking  instead  of  what  should  be  terrible, 
the  disgusting  and  the  incredible  for  what  should  have  been  tragic  and 
marvellous.  The  art  of  writing  was  in  its  infancy  at  Athens  in  tiie  time 
of  .£schylus,  and  at  London  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  However,  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  with  all  their  faults,  frequently  abound  with  a  fine 
pathetic,  and  strike  us  with  beauties  beyond  the  readi  of  art  to  imitate. 
Those  Frenchmen  who,  only  acquainted  with  translations  or  common  report, 
pretend  to  censure  either,  somewhat  resemble  the  blind  man  who  should 
assert  that  the  rose  is  destitute  of  beauty  because  he  perceives  the  thorns  by 
the  touch. 

"But,  though  sometimes  the  two  nations  of  which  I  am  speaking 
transcend  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  present  us  with  objects  of  affiight 
instead  of  terror,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  as  scrupulous  as  they  are  rash,  stop 
short  of  beauty  for  fear  of  being  carried  beyond  it ;  and  seldom  arrive  at  the 
pathetic  for  fear  of  transgressing  its  bounds. 

"  I  am  by  no  means  for  having  the  theatre  become  a  place  of  carnage, 
as  we  often  find  in  Shakspeare  and  his  successors,  who,  destitute  of  his 
genius,  have  only  imitated  his  faults;  but  still  I  insirt,  that  there  are 
numberless  inddcnts  which  may  at  present  appear  shocking  to  a  French 
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ipeetfttor,  wliioh,  if  set  off  with  elegance  of  diction  and  propriety  of  repie- 
aentation,  would  be  capable  of  giving  a  pleasure  beyond  what  we  can  at 
present  conoeiye." 

This  giyes  ns  a  tolerably  jnst  representation  of  the  state  in  which  Voltaire 
firand  the  French  theatre.  His  (Edipns  was  written  in  this  dry  manner, 
where  meet  of  the  terrible  incidents  were  delivered  in  cold  recitation  and 
not  represented  before  the  spectator.  Bat,  by  observing  onr  tragedies,  like^ 
a  skilfdl  artist,  he  joined  their  fire  to  Fr^h  correctness,  and  formed  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own.  J 

In  studies  of  this  nature  he  spent  his  time  at  Wandsworth,  still  employed 
either  improving  himself  in  our  own  language,  or  borrowing  its  beauties  to 
transplant  into  his  own.  His  leisure  hours  were  generally  spent  in  the 
company  of  our  poets,  Congreve,  Pope,  Yoimg,  &c.,  or  among  such  of  our 
nobility  as  were  remarkable  either  for  arts  or  arms,  as  Peterborough,  Oxford, 
and  Walpole.  He  was  frequentiy  heard  to  say,  that  Peterborough  had  taught 
him  the  art  of  despising  riches,  Walpole  the  art  of  acquiring  them,  but 
Harley  alone  the  secret  of  being  contented. 

The  first  time  he  visited  Mr.  Congreve,  he  met  with  a  reception  very 
different  from  what  he  had  expected.  The  English  dramatist,  grown  rich 
by  means  of  his  profession,  affected  to  despise  it,  and  assured  Voltaire,  that 
he  chose  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  gentleman  than  a  poet.  This  was  a 
meanness  which  somewhat  disgusted  the  Frenchman,  particularly  as  he 
himself  owed  all  his  reputation  to  his  excellence  in  poetry;  he  therefore 
informed  Mr.  Congreve,  that  his  feune  as  a  writer  was  the  only  inducement 
he  had  to  see  him,  and  though  he  could  condescend  to  desire  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  he  was  above  soliciting  the  company  of 
any  private  gentieman  whatsoever.^  The  reflection  of  another  upon  this 
occasion  was,  that  he  certainly  is  below  the  profession  who  presumes  to  think 
himself  above  it. 

M.  Voltaire  has  often  told  his  friends,  that  he  never  observed  in  himself 
such  a  succession  of  opposite  passions  as  he  experienced  upon  his  first  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pope.  When  he  first  entered  the  room,  and  perceived  our 
poor  melancholy  English  poet,  naturally  deformed,  and  wasted  as  he  was 
with  sickness  and  study,  he  could  not  help  regarding  him  with  the  utmost 

^  **  Congreve  had  one  defect,  which  was,  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of  his 
first  profeanon,  though  it  was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  spoke  of  his 
works  as  of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him  ;  and  hinted  to  me,  at  onr  first  conyorBation, 
that  I  ahonld  risit  him  on  no  other  footing  than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  kd  a 
Ufe  of  plainness  and  simphcitj.  I  answered,  that  had  he  been  so  nnfortmiate  as  to  be 
a  mere  gentleman,  I  should  never  have  come  to  see  him  ;  and  I  was  very  mach  dis- 
gusted at  so  unseasonable  a  piece  of  vanity." — ^Voltaibi,  Letten  coneeming  the 
Englith  NaHon.  "Voltaire  has  been  charmingly  absurd.  He  who  laughed  at 
Congreve  for  despising  the  rank  of  author,  and  afiiscting  the  gentleman,  set  out  post 
for  a  hovel  he  has  in  France  to  write  from  thence  and  style  himself  QtnUenan  of  the 
BedehamUr,  to  Lord  Lyttelton  who,  in  his  DicUogua  of  the  Zkad^  had  called  him  an 
exile."— Walpou  to  Ma»,  March  3, 1761. 
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compaBsioo.  Bat,  when  Pope  began  to  speak,  and  to  reason  npon  moral 
obligations,  and  dress  the  most  delicate  sentiments  in  the  most  charming 
diction,  Voltaire's  pity  began  to  be  changed  into  admiration,  and  at  last  eyen 
into  enyy.  It  is  not  uncommon  with  him  to  assert,  that  no  man  ever  pleased 
him  so  much  in  serious  oonversation,  nor  any  whose  sentiments  mended  so 
much  upon  recollection.^ 

There  is  a  story  oommMy  told  of  his  being  in  company  with  Dr.  Yoimg  * 
and  some  others,  when  the  conversation  happened  to  torn  upaiLMiUo&ljL. 
f  ftT^ifl^  TVjwt-  He  displayed,  as  the  story  goes,  all  his  critical  skill  in 
condemning  the  allegorical  personages  which  Milton  has  introduced  into  his 
poem,  and  this  with  the  utmost  yiyacity  and  unbounded  freedom  of  speech. 
Upon  which  Young,  regarding  him  with  a  fixed  eye,  spoke  the  following 
epigram: 

*^8o  Tery  witty,  wicked,  and  so  thin ; 
Fit  emblem  sure  of  lOlton,  Death,  and  Sin.*** 

However,  I  only  mention  this  to  show  what  trifles  are  generally  ascribed  to 
men  when  once  grown  famous.  The  wretchedness  oi,  the  epigram  will 
readily  oonyinoe  those  who  have  any  pretensions  to  taste,  that  Dr.  Young 
oould  never  have  been  the  author :  probably  some  blockhead  made  the  verses 
first,  and  the  story  after.^ 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  either  patronised  him,  or  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  list  of  his  friends,  was  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  8he 
found  infinite  pleasure  in  the  agreeable  vivacity  of  his  conversation ;  but 
mistook  his  levity  for  want  of  principle.    Such  a  man  seemed  to  her  the 

^  ''Volture,  while  in  England,  was  entertained  by  Pope  at  his  taUe^  when  he 
talked  with  so  much  groBsnen  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  dis- 
ooTeied,  by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  spy  for  the  courts  and  never  considered  him  a  man 
worthy  of  confidence." — Jomrsov,  Life  of  Pope, 

*  *<  Voltaire,  like  the  French  in  general,  showed  the  greatest  oomplaiiance  om- 
wardly,  and  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  xm  inwardly.  He  oonanlted  Dr.  Tonng 
about  his  Bssay  in  English,  and  begged  him  to  correct  any  gross  faults  he  might  find  in 
it  The  Doctor  set  yeiy  honestly  to  work,  marked  the  paassges  most  liable  to  censure ; 
and  when  he  went  to  explain  himself  about  them,  Voltaire  could  not  avoid  bursting 
out  a-laughing  in  his  &ce.**-— Spbvoi^  by  Singer,  p.  374,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Young. 

'  Or  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Hfe  of  Tov/ng,  written  for  Dr.  Johnson  >-» 

**  You  are  so  witty,  profligate  and  thin. 
At  once  we  think  thee  lOlton,  Death,  and  Sin.** 

*  "It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Voltaire's  criticism  on  the  episode  of  Death  and  Sin, 
that  Dr.  Young  spoke  that  couplet  to  him  : — 

'  Thou'rt  BO  ingenious,  profligate,  and  thin, 
That  thou  thyself  art  Milton's  Death  and  Sin.' 

Voltaire's  objection  to  that  fine  episode  was^  that  Death  and  Sin  were  non-existent." 
— fipBioa,  6y  Singer,  p.  87fi. 
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properest  person  to  digest  the  memoirs  of  Her  life ;  whioh,  eren  so  early  as 
this,  she  had  an  inclination  of  publishing.  She  proposed  the  task  accordingly 
to  him,  and  he  readily  undertook  to  oblige  her.  But  when  she  showed  him 
her  materials,  and  b^^an  to  dictate  the  use  she  would  have  them  turned  to, 
Voltaire  i^peared  no  longer  the  good-natured,  complying  creature,  which 
she  took  him  £or.  He  found  some  characters  were  to  be  blackened  without 
just  grounds,  some  of  her  actions  to  be  yindicateil  that  desenred  censure, 
and  a  mistress  to  be  exposed  to  whom  she  owed  infinite  obligations.  Our 
poet  accordingly  remonstrated  with  her  grace,  and  seemed  to  intimate  the 
inconsistency  of  such  a  conduct  with  gratitude  and  justice ;  he  grayely 
assured  her  that  the  publication  of  secrets  which  were  communicated  under 
the  seal  of  friendship,  would  give  the  world  no  high  opinion  of  her  morals. 
He  was  thus  continuing  his  discourse,  when  the  Duchess,  quite  in  a 
passion,  snatched  the  papers. out  of  his  hands: — ^*1  thought,"  said  she, 
**  the  man  had  sense ;  but  I  find  him  at  bottom  either  a  fool  or  a  philo- 
sopher." 

He  was  bat  two  years  in  England,  yet  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  think, 
how  much  he  either  wrote,  published,  or  studied  during  so  short  a  residence. 
He  gave  amongst  his  Mends  a  critidsm  he  had  written  in  English  upon 
Milton,  which  he  concludes  in  this  manner :  "It  requires  reach  of  thought 
to  discover  the  defects  of  Milton;  his  excellences  lie  obvious  to  every 
capacity;  he  atones  for  a  few  faults  by  a  thousand  beauties;  and,  like 
Satan,  the  hero  of  his  own  poem,  even  when  fEdlen  he  wears  the  appearance 
of  majesty." 

But  the  performance  upon  which  he  founds  his  most  lasting  share  of  feune 
was  published  in  this  country.  The  French  language  had  hitherto  been  > 
deemed  unsusceptible  of  the  true  epic  diynity^  Several  unsuccessfiil 
attempts  by  Bonsard,  Chapelaine,  and  otiiers,  had  made  critics  despair  of 
ever  seeing  an  heroic  poem  in  the  language ;  and  some  writers  had  laid  it 
down  as  actually  impossible.  Voltaire,  who  seemed  to  be  bom  to  encounter 
difficulty,  undertook  the  task,  and  that  at  an  age  when  pleasure  is  apt  to 
silence  the  voice  of  ambition.  This  poem,  the  "Henriade,"  was  first 
published  under  the  title  of  the  ''  League."  He  began  it  in  the  Bastille, 
enlarged  and  corrected  it  for  several  years  afterwards,  and  had  some 
thoughts  of  publishing  it  in  France.  Upon  showing  the  manuscript  to 
Fontenelle,  his  Mend,  he  was  by  him  advised  to  retrench  several  passages 
which  seemed  to  be  written  with  too  warm  a  spirit  of  liberty,  under  such  a 
government  as  theirs ;  but  Voltaire,  who  considered  those  very  passages  as 
the  greatest  beauties  of  his  work,  was  resolved  the  poem  should  make  its 
first  appearance  in  a  country  in  love  with  liberty,  and  ready  to  praise  every 
performance  written  in  its  defence.  With  this  view  he  brought  the 
work  over  with  him  to  England,  and  offered  it  in  the  usual  manner  to  a 
bookseller,  in  order  to  be  published.  The  bookseller,  as  some  pretend, 
either  unacquainted  with  its  value  or  willing  to  impose  upon  a  stranger, 
offered  him  but  a  trifle  for  the  manuscript,  and  would  print  only  such 
a  number  as  he  thought  proper.     These  were  terms  with  which  th« 


fi 
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author  ohoae  not  to  oomplj;  and,  coimidering  the  number  and  the  rank 
of  his  Mends,  he  was  resolyed  to  publish  it  by  subscription.  A  sub- 
•oription  was  opened  accordingly,  and  quickly  fOled  with  persons  of  the 
first  rank  and  eminence,  not  only  of  Ghreat  Britain,  bnt  of  Europe  in 
generaL  A  condition  of  the  proposals  was,  that  the  subscribers  should 
haTC  their  books  a  month  before  it  was  published  in  the  ordinary  manner 
in  London. 

In  this  situation  were  things,  when  an  nnforeseen  accident  called  our  poet 
out  of  the  kingdom,  being  sent  for  by  M.  D'Argenson,  prime  minister  of 
France,  in  order  to  become  the  king's  historiographer.  Voltaire  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  return  with  relnctance  home,  leaving  to  his  bookseller  the 
care  of  satisfying  the  subscribers.  Ydltaire  however  afEbrms,  that  the 
bookseller,  considering  that  there  was  no  great  difference  between  reading 
a  book  a  month  sooner  or  later,  was  resolyed  to  indulge  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  first,  and  gratify  the  subscribers  after;  as  by  this  means  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  sale,  which  were  to  be  his  own,  would  be  greatly 
increased.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  this  is  not  the  true 
reason  why  the  subscribers  to  the  Henriade  had  not  the  work  till  a  month 
after  it  was  first  published  in  London ;  and  not  against  the  author  but  his 
bookseller  should  their  censure  be  levelled.  It  cannot  be  conceived  what  a 
number  of  enemies  this  raised  Voltaire ;  for  all  imputed  to  him  that  mean- 
ness of  which  those  who  are  of  his  acquaintance  know  him  to  be  utterly 
incapable.  A  neglect,  indeed,  he  was  guilty  of^  in  leaving  no  friend  to  see 
justice  done  to  tiie  public.  This  may  be  said  of  our  poet's  character  in 
general,  that  he  has  frequently  been  guilty  of  indiscretions,  but  never  of 
meanness.  A  mind  empby ed  in  the  contemplation  of  great  virtnei  is  some- 
times guilty  of  trifling  absurdities — 

** quia  aui  ineoria  fddit, 

Anl  humana  panun  carit  natara.*' — ^Hoa. 

An  honest  man  may  sometimes  unite  with  such  as  will  render  his  actions 
suspected ;  but  then  it  is  the  fault  of  good  minds  to  be  too  credulous, 
and  instead  of  condemning  such  a  man  of  falsehood,  we  should  pity  his 
good-nature. 

The  poem  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  for  which  she  made  the 
author  a  present  of  her  picture,  valued  at  two  hundred  guineas.  The 
dedication  breathes  a  spirit  which  at  once  characterises  the  poet,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  man  of  virtue ;  and  some  prefer  it  even  to  any  part  of  the 
succeeding  performance.  It  must  be  confBssed  the  Henriade  has  its  faults : 
its  incidents  m  general  do  not  sufficiently  interest  or  surprise ;  it  seldom 
rises  to  the  sublime,  though  it  never  falls  into  flatness.  The  moral  reflec- 
tions return  too  frequently,  and  retard  that  speed  iHiich  is  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  n.jTation.  '■■HowflVflr,  with  all  its  faults,  the  Freneh 
^^'V^  -ttjjUll  itai  tka  first  opie  poem  iit  thai?  lawgiiagni  -and  though  (aationnl 
^^  qmdinllty  l«id  amdrtittimkninfimtrily  Mmr  Miltrm,  ynt  Jllrin  .jmiTjiBfiiiiiit 
to  gain  tile  author  immortality. 
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Upon  his  return  home,  he  found  his  &me  greatly  increased,  the  prime 
minister  of  France  himself  heing  proud  of  ranking  among  the  number  of 
his  friends.  Scarcely  a  country  of  Europe  from  which  the  learned  did  not 
send  him  their  acknowledgments,  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  they  had 
received  from  his  last  performance.  The  king  of  France  used  frequently  to 
entreat  the  pleasure  of  his  company;  fior  he  found  in  him  one  who  had 
learned  from  the  English  to  treat  monarohs  with  an  honest  freedom,  and 
who  disdained  those  mean  submissions  which  at  once  render  kings  proud 
and  miserable.  Had  our  poet  been  inclined  to  make  a  large  fortune,  had 
he  been  that  avaricious  wretch  which  his  enemies  have  often  represented 
him,  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. But  he  was  bom  free,  and  had  imbibed  the  privileges  of  a  man  and 
a  philosopher.  Ambition  could  not  bribe  him  to  forfeit  his  birthright,  and 
he  disdained  becoming  great  at  the  expense  of  his  liberty.  The  king 
would  frequently  desire  his  company ;  but  Voltaire  came  only  when  he 
thought  proper.  Sometimes  he  would  beg  of  his  majesty  to  excuse  his 
attendance,  as  he  had  made  an  appointment  elsewhere ;  sometimes  he  would 
return  for  answer,  that  he  was  detained  by  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  could 
not  pOBsibly  come.  These  excuses  the  Idng  generally  received  with  the 
utmost  good  humour,  and  never  upon  Yoltaire's  appearance  resented  his 
former  refusal.  The  truth  is,  the  king  loved  a  companion  who  had  wit 
enough  to  amuse  him,  and  good  sense  enough  not  to  turn  his  familiarity 
into  abuse. 

But,  about  this  time,  there  was  a  still  greater  honour  done  to  our  pectus 
merit  than  he  had  ever  yet  received,  though  kings  and  princes  had  already 
conspired  to  raise  his  reputation.  The  house  of  Brandenburgh  had  been  for 
some  ages  acquiring  strength  and  power  in  Germany.  At  this  time 
Frederick  II.  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Prussia,  a  monarch  bom  to  be  the 
father  and  yet  the  terror  of  his  subjects.  All  his  fetmily,  his  children  as 
well  as  his  domestics,  feared,  and  sometimes  felt  the  weight  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. He  was  arbitrary  in  all  his  commands ;  and  though  his  desires 
were  frequently  bent  upon  trifles,  none  in  all  his  court  were  found  who 
were  hardy  enough  to  remonstrate,  or  had  courage  to  lend  him  advice  when 
he  most  wanted  it.  There  was  however  found,  at  last,  one  resolved  to 
ofier  his  remonstrances,  though  the  consequence  threatened  unremitting 
displeasure.  The  Prince  Boyal,  his  son,  took  this  liberty,  and  sometimes 
showed  the  king,  with  the  utmost  deference,  the  dangers  attending  an 
excess  of  avarice,  and  the  whimsical  absurdity  of  employing  soldiers  only 
for  show.  This  conduct  was  immediately  construed  into  disobedience;  and 
this  brought  on  such  severity  of  treatment,  that  the  prince  was  resolved  to 
leave  the  kingdom  and  fly  for  protection  to  England.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  this  memoir  to  mention  the  accidents  by  which  his  intentions  were 
frustrated,  nor  the  miseries  he  essayed  in  seeing  his  dearest  friends,  who 
were  partners  of  his  design,  saoriflced  on  the  scaffold ;  be  it  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  was  now  put  into  dose  confinement,  in  which  he  felt  many  years  of 
severe  captivity.    The  school  of  misery  is  the  school  of  wisdom.    Instead 
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of  nnnmg  up  his  mind  in  indolence,  or  indulging  sorrow,  he  refined  hii 
understanding  by  books,  at  first  his  only  companions,  and  when  indulged 
in  greater  liberties,  the  learned  of  whom  he  was  fond  had  leave  to  yisit  him. 
Thus  did  this  youth  of  genius  spend  his  time  among  philosophers  and  men 
of  yirtue,  and  learn  from  them  the  hardest  of  all  arts — ^the  art  of  being  a 
king.  The  Henriade  of  Voltaire  reached  our  philosophic  prince  in  his 
retreat.  He  read  it,  was  charmed  with  the  poem,  and  wished  for  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poet.  He  had  himself  already  written  some  meta- 
physical essays  in  answer  to  Horrebow.  He  had  also  diverted  himself  at 
intervals  by  translating  some  of  the  Latin  poets,  or  composing  somewhat 
of  his  own ;  but  he  wanted  a  friend  whose  judgment  might  be  relied  on — 
one  to  whom  he  could  communicate  his  productions,  and  who  had  a  capacity 
to  amend  them.  He  had  already  several  learned  men  with  him  in  his 
retreat,  but  they  were  rather  philosophers  than  poets :  he  wanted  a  com- 
panion who  could  unite  both  the  characters,  who  had  solidity  to  instruct 
when  he  designed  to  be  serious,  and  vivacity  to  unbend  his  mind  when 
fatigued  with  study.  Voltaire  seemed  to  him  adapted  to  both  those  purposes ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  give  him  an  invitation  to  Prussia. 

But  the  distinctions  paid  our  poet  by  majesty,  and  the  endearments  he 
received  frx>m  friendship,  only  served,  by  increasing  envy,  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  enemies.  Some  years  before  this,  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abb^ 
des  Fontaines,  one  who  had  some  little  reputation  for  poetry,  was  accused  of 
a  heinous  crime,  and  expelled  his  convent  upon  that  suspicion.  Poor  and 
infamous,  he  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  succour;  from  his  own  order  he 
received  only  reproaches,  and  the  public  paid  his  merits  but  small  regard. 
Voltaire  saw  him  an  object  of  compassion ;  he  imagined  it  doubly  his  duty 
to  relieve  him,  since  he  was  in  distress,  and  a  poet.  He  therefore  procured 
his  indigent  brother  all  the  conveniences  of  Ufe,  made  use  of  his  interest 
to  dear  his  reputation,  and  at  last  effectually  re-established  a  character  which 
he  imagined  had  been  uigustly  iigured.  There  are  some  obligations  too 
great  for  gratitude.  That  is  a  debt  the  poor  pay  as  an  equivalent  for 
frivours ;  but  when  those  become  so  great  that  no  gratitude  can  equal,  the 
mind  becomes  bankrupt,  and  pays  with  envy  instead  of  acknowledgments. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  Abb6  des  Fontaines;  and  a  man  whom  small 
obligations  might  have  eternally  bound,  became  an  enemy  by  being  too 
muoh  obliged.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  that  Des  Fontaines  was  the  only 
person  in  fault  upon  this  occasion.  Voltaire  might  have  required  a 
deference  which  transcended  the  bounds  of  friendship.  Des  Fontaines 
could  only  regard  him  as  an  equal,  and  our  poet  wanted  to  be  treated  as  a 
laperior. 

Their  friendship,  as  was  natnrally  to  be  expected,  was  soon  converted 
into  hatred.  They  mutually  taxed  each  other  with  pride  and  ingratitude, 
and  at  last  pleaded  before  the  bar  of  the  public ;  where  each  was  more 
solicitous  of  iiguring  his  opponent  than  of  defending  himself.  Des  Fon- 
taines wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  **  Voltairomania,"  containing  all  the 
little  levities  of  Voltaire's  youth,  some  true,  others  taken  up  on  groundledS 
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report ;  he  added  also  the  fatdts  of  his  father  and  his  family  to  increase  the 
sum,  and  exhausted  all  that  malice  could  suggest  upon  the  occasion.  But 
Des  Fontaines  did  not  maintain  the  unequal  oomhat  alone.  Bousseau,  a 
man  of  true  genius,  whose  Odes  are  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Horace, 
entered  into  the  confederacy,  and  Banuay  served  to  complete  the  trium- 
Tirate. 

In  the  republic  of  letters,  he  who  arrogates  superiority  is  sure  to  be 
disappointed:  in  vain  he  has  the  yoioe  of  the  people,  that  is  lost  in  idle 
murmurs ;  but  the  press  is  against  him,  and  that  speaks  in  characters  far 
more  lasting.  Yoltaire  found  himself  attacked  in  the  part  he  held  most 
dear — ^his  moral  character.  He  appears  to  have  been  sensibly  wounded  by 
his  antagonists ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  subsequent  publication  of  his  which 
does  not  make  mention  of  the  ficdsehood  or  the  ingratitude  of  his  enemies. 
The  fame  he  had  acquired  by  the  tragedy  of  Alzira,  senred  to  increase  their 
fury,  and  they  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  assault.  That 
opportunity  was  soon  given.  In  the  year  1736,  he  published  a  little  poem, 
intituled  **  La  Defense  du  Mondain,"  or  an  apology  for  luxury.  In  this  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  luxuries  are  rather  serviceable  than  detrimental 
to  an  opulent  people.  This  his  enemies  eagerly  caught  up.  Des  Fontaines 
had  interest  with  one  of  his  brethren,  who  had  an  influence  on  Cardinal 
Fleury.  The  piece  was  represented  to  this  weak  minister  as  a  libel  con- 
taining many  shocking  impieties,  and  the  author  as  deserving  the  severest 
punishment.  Yoltaire  had  scarcely  time  to  make  his  defence;  he  was 
banished  France,  and  thus  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  the  vindictive 
persecution  of  Des  Fontaines,  his  inveterate  enemy.  The  Prince  of  Prussia, 
upon  hearing  of  our  poet's  situation,  repeated  his  offers  of  friendship,  and 
invited  him  into  his  kingdom.  Yoltaire,  however,  dedined  the  invitation, 
and  chose  to  reside  at  the  chAteau  of  Madame  du  Chatelet,  at  Cirey,  where 
he  employed  his  time  in  instructing  her  in  the  polite  arts.  It  was  here,  and 
for  her  use,  that  he  drew  up  that  system  of  Universal  History,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  its  fidelity,  is  certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  the  solidity  of  Y^b 
judgment,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

The  banishment  of  M.  Yoltaire  at  this  time  was  but  short  His  Mends 
were  active  in  defending  his  innocence,  and  laid  his  case  before  the  king  in 
such  convincing  lights,  that  he  was  pleased  to  recall  him  from  exile  and 
restore  him  to  flavour.  His  good  fortune,  however,  was  not  of  long  oon- 
tinuanoe,  and  only  previous  to  a  new  disaster.  Among  the  number  of 
Davourites  at  that  time  at  court  was  Madame  de  Pompadour,  a  lady  of  as 
much  beauty  as  ever  graced  a  court,  but  of  as  indifferent  morals  as  ever 
disgraced  her  sex.  She  had  art  enough  to  gain  an  entire  ascendant  over 
the  king,  and  ambition  to  convert  her  power  to  self-interest.  While  she 
and  her  relations  sold  places  and  disposed  of  employments,  the  nation 
became  almost  bankrupt.  Wretehes  raised  without  merit  from  obscurity, 
place  all  their  ambition  in  wealth  and  magnificence.  Such  were  her  rela- 
tions, sacrificing  every  public  consideration  to  money,  and  even  without  a 
blush  avowing  their  rapacity.    I  have  before  mentioned  that  Yoltaire  had 
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heen  oonstitated  historiographer  to  the  king.  This  post  had  heen  usually 
considered  as  the  reward  of  flattery  and  not  of  truth,  and  was  generally 
bestowed  aooordingly.  Our  poet,  however,  who  despised  his  predecessors 
for  being  no  better  than  first  flatterers  of  state,  was  resolyed  to  show  his 
integrity,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  happiness.  He  intimated  with  the 
utmost  humility  to  his  majesty,  that  he  feared  he  could  not  give  posterity 
those  fayourable  ideas  of  Louis  XY.  which  he  had  done  of  his  predecessor ; 
that  a  mind  filled  with  love  could  leave  no  room  for  that  paternal  affection 
which  a  king  owed  his  people,  and  he  concluded  by  praising  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  insinuating  her  artifice.  This 
was  enough  to  banish  him  from  court ;  a  disgrace  which  gave  him  not  the 
least  oonoem,  as  he  ever  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  to  the  glare 
of  pageantry ;  or  perhaps  it  might  be  his  peculiar  temper  to  dislike  all 
acquaintance  with  those  who  presumed  to  be  his  superiors. 

Among  his  friends  in  Paris,  he  led  the  life  of  a  man  and  aphilosopher,  and 
professed  himself  the  protector  of  indigent  merit.  Every  youth  whose 
geniusled  to  poetry  found  in  him  an  encourager ;  if  poor  a  supporter,  and  if 
rich  a  friend.  He  despised  the  court,  and  all  the  honours  it  could  bestow : 
he  laughed  at  Bacine,  who  was  slave  enough  to  die  at  the  frown  of  a  tyrant ; 
vindicated  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a  land  of  slaves ;  and,  by  his  single 
example,  gave  a  new  mode  of  thinking  to  the  wits  of  Paris.  However, 
though  he  despised  the  company  of  courtiers,  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
overlook  him:  some  sought  his  conversation  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
and  others  pretended  to  regard  him  as  a  dangerous  member  of  the  state. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  by  no 
means  in  his  esteem.  This  dislike  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  publish  in 
a  short  satire,  in  which  the  king  is  represented  as  losing  the  complaints  of 
the  kingdom  in  her  society,  and  preferring  the  allurements  of  a  mistress  to 
the  voice  of  virtue  and  feme.  Nothing  spreads  sooner  than  scandal  or 
satire ;  this  little  performance  was  quicUy  read  at  court,  and  the  king  was 
soon  apprised  of  Us  author.  The  monarch,  weak,  indolent,  and  voluptuous, 
oould  not  brook  any  attempt  to  control  his  pleasures.  He  testified  the 
severest  displeasure  against  the  poet,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  banish  him 
in  direct  terms,  as  he  had  been  long  the  Davourite  of  the  public.  It  was 
resolved  to  send  him  a  private  hint,  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  he 
would  quit  the  kingdom.  Cardinal  Fleury  accordingly  acquainted  Voltaire 
with  the  king's  pleasure,  and  our  poet,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  refus^Kl 
to  go,  unless  his  banishment  was  made  public.  This  was  a  refusal  that 
quite  disconcerted  his  enemies ;  however,  they  were  determined  to  accom- 
plish that  by  force,  which  he  had  refrised  to  solicitation.  An  unexpected 
accident  effected  what  all  their  intrigues  could  not  do.  In  1749,  his  friend 
and  pupil,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  died.  For  her  conversation,  he  had 
formerly  withstood  all  the  invitations  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  in  her 
conversation  he  found  a  solace  against  all  the  calumnies  of  the  envious, 
and  the  insults  of  the  powerful.  When  she  was  gone,  those  ties  which 
held  him  to  his  ooontij  were  broken,  and  he  considered  bimff^lf^  in  every 
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■erne  of  the  word^  a  dtizen  of  the  world.  He  detennined  to  accept  tlie 
inyitatioii,  and  went  to  acquaint  the  Cardinal  Fleury  with  his  intentions. 
The  cardinal  gaye  him  permiflsion  to  quit  France ;  and  Voltaire  prepared, 
in  the  year  1760,  to  set  oat  for  Pnuaa,  to  grace  the  court  of  its  philosophio 
monarch. 

Frederick  11.,  who  had  only  been  prince  of  Pnuaia  when  the  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  Voltaire  commenced,  had  been  for  some 
time  raised  to  the  throne.  There  was  much  expected  from  him  by  his 
subjects  while  a  prince ;  but,  when  he  came  to  be  inyested  with  regal  power, 
he  outdid  all  their  expectations.  He  had  been  forced  to  marfy,  against  his 
inclinations,  a  princess  of  merit  and  beauty ;  however,  while  his  father  liyed, 
he  refused  either  to  cohabit  with  her,  or  even  to  see  her.  It  was  generally 
supposed,  that  he  who  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  while  under  paternal 
constraint,  would  aggravate  the  lady's  misfortunes  when  he  came  to  the 
throne.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise ;  the  day  he  was  crowned  she  also  shared 
his  honours,  and  though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  some  years,  his  treatment 
of  her  was  now  changed  into  the  most  assiduous  complaisance.  Those  who 
had  been  his  fsvourites  in  imprisonment  expected  to  enjoy  their  monarch's 
bounty  without  rivals ;  however,  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  He  knew 
that  the  desires  of  a  courtier  are  an  abyss  that  can  never  be  filled  up :  and 
therefore,  instead  of  lucrative  rewards,  he  recompensed  their  adherence  to 
his  parson  by  honours.  In  short,  he  proved  himself  in  every  respect  the 
fEither  of  his  people:  he  reformed  the  laws,  encouraged  commerce,  and 
invited  into  his  dominions  the  arts  and  sciences.  These  he  endeavoured  to 
promote  both  from  interest  and  inclination :  his  mornings  were  dedicated  to 
study,  part  of  the  day  to  the  review  of  his  troops,  and  his  evenings  to  society. 
In  those  hours  of  vacant  hilarity  he  always  threw  aside  the  king.  The  persona 
who  made  at  this  time  the  most  shining  figure  at  his  court,  either  for  wit  or 
learning,  were  the  Marquis  d' Argons,  Maupertuis,  the  Baron  Polniti,  and 
Wolfius. 

The  Marquis  d'Argens  was  graceful  in  person,  regularly  featured,  and 
had  an  extreme  vivacity  in  his  eye.  I  mention  these  trifling  particulars  only 
because  gallantry  constituted  the  leading  part  of  his  character,  and  for  this 
he  was  happily  formed  by  nature.  He  always  endeavoured  to  unite  in 
himself  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  philosopher,  and  only  by  this  means 
called  in  the  assistance  of  sentiment  to  refine  his  enjoyments ;  in  other 
words,  all  his  philosophy  consisted  in  epicurism.  He  was  formed  for  society, 
spoke  infinitely  better  than  he  wrote,  and  wrote  infinitely  better  than  he 
lived.  A  man  of  pleasure  often  leads  the  most  miserable  Ufe  that  can  be 
conceived.  Such  was  his  case ;  he  considered  every  abatement  in  his  enjoy* 
ments  as  insupportable ;  passed  his  day  between  rapture  and  disappointment, 
between  the  extremes  of  agony  and  bliss ;  and  often  felt  a  pang  as  poignant 
for  want  of  appetite,  as  the  wretch  who  wants  a  meaL  In  these  intervab 
of  spleen  he  usually  kept  his  bed,  and  only  rose  to  some  varied  mode  of 
ezgoymcnt. 

The  King  was  delighted  with  tiiis  Frenchman's  wit,  and  pleased  with  hit 
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conversation ;  but  was  too  wise  to  giye  him  any  other  place  at  court  than 
that  of  superintendant  of  the  pleasures.  He  was  empowered  to  invite 
singers  and  dancers  from  abroad,  to  be  master  of  the  ceremonies  on  all 
Court  entertainments,  and  on  those  occasions  to  give  laws  to  the  King 
himself ;  who  never  chose  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
when  in  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Maupertuis  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  disposition.  He  had  led  in 
youth  a  life  of  academic  severity,  and  practised  and  praised  temperance. 
He  was  possessed  of  some  genius,  but  more  industry ;  had  read  and  digested 
a  great  deal,  and  was  one  of  that  cast  of  characters,  which  are  content  that 
there  should  be  subordination  in  the  literary  world.  He  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  and  had  read  some  poetry :  from  the  one  his 
writings  have  borrowed  grace,  from  the  other  solidity.  However,  they  all 
want  that  charaoteristio  of  true  genius,  originality ;  and  while  the  reader 
can  observe  in  them  nothing  to  be  censured,  they  have  little  that  can  be  the 
subject  of  praise.  What  Maupertuis  wanted  in  wit,  he  made  up  by 
prudence.  This  is  a  happy  succedaneum  to  genius,  and  few  who  are 
possessed  of  the  one  in  a  very  great  degree,  are  found  to  eigoy  the  other. 
No  levities  ever  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency ;  no  speech  of 
his  ever  betrayed  the  least  dislike  of  the  King's  conduct,  or  his  measures ; 
hence  he  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  harmless  good-natured  man,  and  this  by 
degrees  grew  into  esteem ;  so  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  make  himself  at 
last  the  principal  favourite. 

Baron  Foloitz  was  formed  in  the  school  of  adversity.  He  had  been  in 
his  youth  the  sport  of  fortune ;  he  travelled  Europe  witJiout  money,  and  all 
the  friends  he  made  were  owing  to  his  address.  The  reader  will  readily 
conceive  that  he  was  now  and  then  obliged  to  act  the  ehevaUer  tPmdustrie, 
It  must  be  owned,  his  integrity  in  those  juvenile  adventures  has  more  than 
once  been  called  in  question.  But,  as  a  companion,  with  the  exception  of 
Voltaire,  perhaps  none  of  his  ootemporaries  could  exceed  him.  Though  in 
his  writings  he  appears  a  servile  encomiast,  in  conversation  he  always  mixed 
something  of  the  misanthropist,  which  gave  an  air  of  shrewdness  to  his 
observations,  and  a  strain  of  singularity  to  his  manner.  He  had  learned  to 
read  mankind,  not  by  precept  but  experience ;  and  as  the  needy  generally 
see  the  worst  side  of  those  they  converse  with,  he  regarded  human  nature  in 
the  most  disadvantageous  points  of  view. 

Wolfe  had  long  been  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Halle,  in  Saxony ; 
but,  indulging  a  metaphysical  turn  of  thinking,  he  happened  to  differ  from 
the  modes  of  speculation  at  that  time  establi^ed  in  the  schools,  for  which 
he  was  expelled  the  university.  Distress  alone  was  a  sufficient  recommen- 
dation to  the  King  of  Prussia's  protection ;  he  came  over  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  and  was  graciously  received.  Whatever  opinion  his  Prussian 
Majesty  might  have  had  of  this  professor  in  his  youth,  he  soon  altered 
his  sentiments,  and  regarded  him  rather  as  a  learned  visionary  than 
a  man  of  wisdom.  The  truth  is,  his  performances  are  little  more  than 
trifling  refinements  on  the  opinions  of  Leibnits ;  who  being  very  erro- 
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neons  himself  cannot  be  expected  to  nave  bequeatlied  precision  to  his 
followers. 

From  the  joint  efforts  of  these  men,  and  of  some  others,  too  tedious  to 
mention,  the  King  was  resolved  to  establish  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  the  belles  lettres.  The  studies  of  the  academy  were  divided  into 
four  different  departments,  each,  however,  serving  to  illustrate  or  advance 
the  other.  The  first  for  metaphysics;  the  second  for  mathematics  and 
experimental  philosophy ;  the  third  for  the  languages  and  belles  lettres ;  and 
the  fourth,  for  the  study  and  propagation  of  religion.  Maupertuis  was 
chosen  president,  and  the  King  himself  became  a  member,  and  gave  in  his 
papers  in  turn. 

Such  was  a  picture  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  at  the  time  Voltaire  accepted 
his  Majesty's  invitation.  When  the  King  was  apprised  of  his  arrival  in  his 
dominions,  he  went  to  meet  him,  attended  only  by  one  domestic,  some  miles 
out  of  town,  and  gave  him  the  most  cordial  reception.  He  found  Yoltaire 
even  more  than  his  hopes  or  his  works  had  described  him.  An  easy  fluency 
of  animated  observation  generally  composed  his  oonversation ;  he  had  for 
some  time  thrown  aside  the  man  of  wit,  for  the  more  substantial  character 
of  the  man  of  wisdom ;  he  had  refined  by  study  all  that  paradox  of  which 
he  was  once  so  fond ;  he  assumed  neither  the  character  of  a  misanthrope, 
like  Polnitz,  nor  of  an  undistinguishing  admirer  of  the  human  species,  like 
D' Argens.  The  King  perceived  he  was  possessed  of  more  historical  learning 
than  Maupertuis,  and  more  sprightly  sallies  of  imagination  than  himself, 
even  in  his  gayest  moments.  But,  while  I  thus  describe  Voltaire's  supe- 
riority, his  faults  must  not  be  ooncealed.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
his  own  excellence,  and  demanded  a  deference  from  his  brother  poets  which 
they  did  not  choose  to  indulge.  This  at  first  raised  some  jealousies,  and 
the  King  perceived  them ;  but  such  was  his  address,  so  nicely  did  he  divide 
his  favours  and  his  marks  of  esteem  among  these  rival  wits,  that  each 
thought  himself  the  favourite,  and  all  oontributed  to  render  the  Court  of 
Berlin  the  most  polite  in  Europe. 

But,  whatever  favours  the  King  bestowed  on  others,  Voltaire  enjoyed  the 
strongest  marks  of  his  friendship  and  esteem.  To  him  he  communicated 
his  writings,  desired  his  advice  with  regard  to  his  future  designs,  and  made 
him  a  partner  in  the  secrets  of  his  government.  He  was  offered  the  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  employments ;  but  these  he  refused,  alleging  that 
it  was  not  riches  but  friendship  that  he  sought  fr^m  his  connections  with 
kings,  and  that  he  came  not  to  impoverish  the  Court,  but  to  improve  it. 
When  he  had  rested  some  days  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  write  to  his  old  friend.  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  him  a  performance  ascribed  to  <  the  King  of  Prussia,  ihtitled  "  Anti- 
Macbiavel."  The  letter  and  the  book  the  Cardinal  received  with  the  most 
extieme  satisfaction,  and  returned  Voltaire  his  acknowledgments  in  a  well- 
written  epistle,  in  which  he  informed  him  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  his 
present ;  adding,  that  if  the  author  of  this  fine  performance  was  not  a  king, 
at  least  he  deserved  to  be  one ;  and  that  if  such  a  man  had  beer  born  in  the 
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This,  the  beit  of  GoIdmniiVs  Biographiet,  was  pnblislied  tlM  jear  after  Naah'a 
death.  It  was  at  once  popular,  and  went  through  two  editiona  in  the 
same  year  in  which  it  was  published. 

To  the  second  editi(;n  ^t  nerer  reached  a  third),  Gbldsmith  made  many 
important  additions.  Tet  strange  to  say  none  of  these  have  been 
attended  to  by  the  editors  of  his  Works.  The  text  of  this  reprint  is 
that  of  the  second  edition,  compared  with  the  first.  The  text  of 
previous  editions  has  been  that  of  a  mutilated  first  impression. 

For  this  admirable  pieee  of  biography  (the  Lije  of  Nash  could  not  have  been 
in  better  hands).  Goldsmith  reoeiTed  ** in  fall  for  the  copy**  fourteen 
guineas,  as  appears  by  his  receint  to  Newbery  for  that  amount^  now  by 
Mr.  Murray't  kindnesH  in  my  poesessioD. 
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ADVERTISEMENT.  * 


We  have  the  permission  of  Qeorge  Scott,  Esq.  (who  kindly  undertook  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Nash,  for  the  beneiit  of  his  family  and  creditors],  to 
assure  the  public,  that  all  the  papers  found  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Nash, 
which  anyways  respected  his  life,  and  were  thought  interesting  to  the 
public,  were  communicated  to  the  Editor  of  this  Yolume ;  so  that  the  reader 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  an  account  that  is  genuine, 
and  not  the  work  of  imagination,  as  biographical  writings  too  frequently  are. 

'  To  the  second  edition. 


PRErACE. 


Thb  following  Memoir  is  neither  calculated  to  inflame  the  reader's 
passions  with  desoriptionB  of  gallantry^  nor  to  gratify  his  malevolence  with 
details  of  scandal.  The  amours  of  coxcombs  and  the  pursuits  of  debauchees 
are  as  destitute  of  novelty  to  attract  us  as  they  are  of  variety  to  entertain  ; 
they  still  present  us  but  the  same  picture,  a  picture  we  have  seen  a  thousand 
times  repeated.  The  life  of  Bichard  Nash  is  incapable  of  supplying  any 
entertainment  of  this  nature  to  a  prurient  curiosity.  Though  it  was  passed 
in  the  very  midst  of  debauchery,  he  practised  but  few  of  those  vices  he  was 
often  obliged  to  assent  to.  Though  he  lived  where  gallantry  was  the  capital 
pursuit,  he  was  never  known  to  favour  it  by  his  example,  and  what 
authority  he  had  was  set  to  oppose  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  romantic 
history  iilled  with  warm  pictures  and  fanciful  adventures,  the  reader  of  the 
following  account  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  genuine  and  candid  recital 
compiled  £rom  the  papers  he  left  behind,  and  others  equally  authentic ;  a 
recital  neither  written  with  a  spirit  of  satire  nor  panegyric,  and  with 
scarcely  any  other  art  than  that  of  arranging  the  materials  in  their 
natural  order. 

But  though  little  art  has  been  used,  it  is  hoped  that  some  entertainment 
may  be  collected  from  the  life  of  a  person  so  much  talked  of,  and  yet  so  little 
known,  as  Mr.  Nash.  The  history  of  a  man  who  for  more  than  fifty 
years  presided  over  the  pleasures  of  a  polite  kingdom,  and  whose  life, 
though  without  any  thing  to  surprise,  was  ever  marked  with  singularity, 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  present  age ;  the  pains  he  took  in  pursuing 
pleasure,  and  the  solemnity  he  assumed  in  adjusting  trifles,  may  one  day 
claim  the  smile  of  posterity.  At  least  such  a  history  is  well  calculated  to 
supply  a  vacant  hour  with  innocent  amusement,  however  it  may  fail  to  open 
the  heart,  or  improve  the  understanding. 

Tet  his  life,  how  trifling  soever  it  may  appear  to  the  inattentive,  was  not 
without  its  real  advantages  to  the  public.  He  was  the  first  who  difiused  a 
desire  of  society  and  an  easiness  of  address  among  a  whole  people,  who  were 
formerly  censured  by  foreigners  for  a  reservedness  of  behaviour  and  an 
awkward  timidity  in  their  first  approaches.  He  first  taught  a  familiar 
intercourse  among  strangers  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge,  which  still  subsists 
among  them.    That  ease  and  open  access  first  acquired  there,  our  gentry 
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brought  bock  to  the  metropolis,  and  tbiw  tbe  whole  kin^am  hy  dflgXM 
beuiuie  more  rdmed  by  leiMons  ori^ixmUy  derived  from  him. 

Had  it  beeii  mj  design  to  have  made  thii»  historr  more  pleaaing  at  tiie 
exymum:  iji(  truth,  it  had  been  easily  performed ;  but  I  chose  to  describe  ihe 
man  ab  he  wa^,  not  sudi  a^  imagination  could  have  helped  in  ocmpLstnig  his 
pieture :  he  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  weak  man^  governing  WBaker 
toubjecii),  and  may  be  ooniudered  ab  rebemblinLg  a  monarch  of  (^jpadfwia, 
whom  Cioero  MUiewhere  calk,  "  the  little  king  oi'  a  little  people.'' 

But  while  I  have  been  careful  in  describing  the  monarch,  hie  damimons 
have  claimed  no  small  share  of  my  attention.  I  have  given  an  exact 
aooouut  of  the  ribe,  regulation,  and  nature  of  the  amusementB  of  the  city  of 
Bath ;  how  far  J\'at>h  contributed  to  establish  and  reiijie  them,  BJid  "vliit 
ph^Stoure  a  stranger  may  expect  there  upon  his  nrriYaL  Bach  aneodntes  at 
are  at  once  true  and  worth  preserving  are  produced  in  their  order,  and  some 
slorius  are  added,  which,  though  commonly  k&own,  more  DeoeflBarily  belong 
to  this  history  than  to  the  places  £rom  whence  they  have  been  extracted. 
But  it  is  xuxxlL^  to  point  out  the  paLos  that  have  been  taken,  or  the  enter- 
tttinment  that  may  be  expected  from  the  perubal  of  this  performance.  It  ii 
but  an  indiifervut  way  to  gain  the  reader's  esteem,  to  be  my  own  panegyiist ; 
nor  in  this  prelace  so  much  designed  to  lead  him  to  beauties,  as  to 
{•ardon  for  defects. 


r> 
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HiSTOBT  owes  its  ezoellenoe  more  to  the  writer's  maimer  than  to  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  intrigues  of  courts,  or  the  devas- 
tation of  armies,  are  regarded  by  the  remote  spectator  with  as  little  attention 
as  the  squabbles  of  a  Tillage,  or  the  fate  of  a  malefactor,  that  fall  under  hi^ 
own  observation.  The  great  and  the  little,  as  they  have  the  same  senses, 
and  the  same  affections,  generally  present  the  same  picture  to  the  hand 
of  the  draughtsman :  and  whether  the  hero  or  the  clown  be  the  subject  of 
the  memoir,  it  is  only  man  that  appears  with  all  his  native  minuteness 
about  him;  for  nothing  very  great  was  ever  yet  formed  from  the  little 
materials  of  humanity. 

Thus  no  one  can  properly  be  said  to  write  history,  but  he  who  understandb 
the  human  heart,  and  its  whole  train  of  affections  and  follies.  Those 
affections  and  follies  are  properly  the  materials  he  has  to  work  upon.  The 
relations  of  great  events  may  surprise  indeed;  they  may  be  calculated 
to  instruct  those  very  few  who  govern  the  million  beneath :  but  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  find  the  most  real  improvement  from  relations  which  are 
levelled  to  the  general  surface  of  life,  which  tell — ^not  how  men  learned  to 
conquer,  but  how  they  endeavoured  to  live— not  how  they  gained  the  shout  I 
of  the  admiring  crowd,  but  how  they  acquired  the  esteem  of  their  friends  I 
and  acquaintance. 

Every  man's  own  life  would  perhaps  furnish  the  most  pleasing  materials  ] 
for  history,  if  he  only  had  candour  enough  to  be  sincere,  and  skill  enough  J 
to  select  such  parts  as  once  making  him  more  prudent,  might  serve  to  render  I 
Ids  readers  more  cautious.    There  are  few  who  do  not  prefer  a  page  of 
Montaigne  or  CoUey  Cibber,  who  candidly  tell  us  what  they  thought  of  the 
world  and  the  world  thought  of  them,  to  the  more  stately  memoirs  and 
transactions  of  Europe,  where  we  see  kings  pretending  to  immortality,  that 
are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  statesmen  planning  Mvolous  negociations, 
that  scarcely  outlive  the  signing. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  ministers  and  kings  were  left  to  write  their  own 
histories :  they  are  truly  useful  to  few  but  themselves;  but  for  men  who 
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are  oontcnted  with  more  humble  stations,  I  fancy  such  truths  only  are 
Berviceable  as  may  conduct  them  safely  through  life.  That  knowledge 
which  we  can  turn  to  our  real  benefit  should  be  most  eagerly  pursued. 
Treasures  which  we  cannot  use  but  little  increase  the  happiness  or  even  the 
pride  of  the  possessor. 

I  profess  to  write  the  history  of  a  man  placed  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life ; 
of  one,  whose  vices  and  virtues  were  open  to  the  eye  of  the  most  undis- 
oeming  spectator ;  who  was  placed  in  public  view  without  power  to  repress 
oensure  or  command  adulation;  who  had  too  much  merit  not  to  become 
remarkable,  yet  too  much  folly  to  arrive  at  greatness.  I  attempt  the 
character  of  one  who  was  just  such  a  man  as  probably  you  or  I  may  be ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  he  never  performed  an  action  which  the  world 
did  not  know,  or  ever  formed  a  wish  which  he  did  not  take  pains  to  divulge. 
In  short,  I  have  chosen  to  write  the  life  of  the  noted  Mr.  Nash,  as  it  will  be 
the  delineation  of  a  mind  without  disguise,  of  a  man  ever  assiduous  without 
industry,  and  pleasing  to  his  superiors  without  any  superiority  of  genius  or 
understanding. 

Yet,  if  there  be  any  who  think  the  subject  of  too  little  importance  to 
4)ommand  attention,  and  who  would  rather  gaze  at  the  actions  of  the  great, 
than  be  directed  in  guiding  their  own,  I  have  one  undeniable  claim  to  their 
attention.  Mr.  Nash  was  himself  a  King.  In  this  particular,  perhaps  no 
biographer  has  been  so  happy  as  I.  They  who  are  for  a  delineation  of  men 
and  manners  may  find  some  satisfaction  that  way,  and  those  who  delight  in 
adventures  of  kings  and  queens,  may  perhaps  find  their  hopes  satisfied  in 
another.  i 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  who  were  the  parents,  or  what  waa 
the  education,  of  a  man  who  Dwed  so  little  of  his  advancement  to  either. 
He  seldom  boasted  of  family  or  learning,  and  his  father^s  name  and 
circumstances  were  so  little  known,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  used  frequently  to  say 
that  Nash  had  no  father.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  one  day  rallying 
him  in  public  company  upon  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  compared  him  to 
Gil  Bias,  who  was  ashamed  of  his  father:  '*  No,  Madam,''  replied  Nash,  **  1 
seldom  mention  my  father  in  company ;  not  because  I  have  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  him,  but  because  he  has  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  me.'' 

However,  though  such  anecdotes  b^  immaterial,  to  go  on  in  the  usual 
oourse  of  history,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Kichaed  Nash,  Esq., 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Swansea,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, on  the  18tii  of  October,  in  the  year  1674.^    His  father  was  a  gentleman, 

1  This  aoocmnt  of  his  birth  and  parentage  is  confirmed  by  the  following  Memoran- 
dum written  by  Mr.  Nash  himself,  in  a  book  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  at  the 
coffee-house  in  Bath,  whence  it  was  transcribed  by  Gkorge  Scott,  Esq.,  to  whom  wo 
are  indebted  for  this,  and  many  other  anecdotes  respecting  the  life  of  Mr.  Nash  : 

'*My  father  was  a  Welsh  gentleman,  my  mother  niece  to  CoL  Poyer,  who  was 
murdered  by  Oliver  for  defending  Pembroke.  I  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1674,  in  Swansea, 
Glamorganshire.  "—Goldsmith. 
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whose  principal  income  arose  from  a  partnership  in  a  glass-house;  his 
mother  was  niece  to  Colonel  Poyer,  who  was  killed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  for 
defending  Pembroke  castle  against  the  rebels.  He  was  educated  nnder 
Mr.  Haddocks  at  Carmarthen  School,  and  from  thence  sent  to  Jesus  College^ 
Oxford,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  the  law.  His  father  had 
strained  his  little  income  to  give  his  son  such  an  education ;  but  from  the 
boy's  natural  vivacity,  he  hoped  a  recompense  from  his  future  prefer- 
ment. In  college,  however,  he  soon  showed  that  though  much  might  be 
expected  from  his  genius,  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  his  industry.  A 
mind  strongly  turned  to  pleasure  always  is  first  seen  at  ihe  university : 
there  the  youth  first  finds  himself  freed  from  the  restraint  of  tutors,  and 
being  treated  by  his  friends  in  some  measure  as  a  man,  assumes  the  passions 
and  desires  of  riper  age,  and  disoovers  in  the  boy  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
affections  of  his  maturity. 

The  first  method  Mr.  Nash  took  to  distinguish  himself  at  college  was  not  by 
application  to  study,  but  by  his  assiduity  to  intrigue.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  every  university  there  are  girls  who  with  some  beauty,  some  coquetry, 
and  little  fortune,  lie  upon  the  watch  for  every  raw  youth,  more  inclined  to 
make  love  than  to  study.  Our  hero  was  quickly  caught,  and  went  through 
all  the  mazes  and  adventures  of  a  college  intrigue,  before  he  was  seventeen  : 
he  offered  marriage,  the  offer  was  accepted,  but  the  whole  affair  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  tutors,  his  happiness,  or  perhaps  his  future  misery, 
was  prevented,  and  he  was  sent  home  from  college,  with  necessary  advice  to 
him,  and  proper  instructions  to  his  father.' 

When  a  man  knows  his  power  over  the  fair  sex,  he  generally  commences 
their  admirer  for  the  rest  of  life.  That  triumph  which  he  obtains  over 
one  only  makes  him  the  slave  of  another,  and  thus  he  proceeds  conquering 
and  conquered,  to  the  dosing  of  the  scene.  The  army  seemed  the  most 
likely  profession  in  which  to  display  this  inclination  for  gallantry;  he 
therefore  purchased  a  pair  of  colours,  commenced  a  professed  admirer  of  the 
sex,  and  dressed  to  the  very  edge  of  his  finances.  But  the  life  of  a  soldier 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  spectator  at  a  distance  than  to  the  person  who  makes 
the  experiment.  Nash  soon  found  that  a  red  coat  alone  would  never  succeed, 
that  the  company  of  the  fair  sex  is  not  to  be  procured  without  expense,  and 

^  '  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  notice  hu  been  taken  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  of  Mr.  Nash^s  leaving  the  Uniyersity  without  discharging  a  • 
small  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  college  where  he  was  placed,  and  which  stands  on  i 
their  books  to  this  day.  This  is  a  circumstanoe  which  we  were  informed  of  before  the 
publication  of  our  former  edition ;  but  as  our  busineBS  was  to  write  the  life  of 
Mr.  Nash,  and  not  to  settle  his  accounts,  it  seemed  to  us  too  immaterial  to  deserve  any 
particular  notice  :  besides,  had  we  paid  any  regard  to  this,  we  ought  also  to  have  taken 
some  notice  of  another  anecdote  communicated  to  us,  which  was,  that  when  he 
was  sent  from  college  he  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  boots,  two  plays,  a  tobacco  box,  and 
a  fiddle,  which  had  engaged  more  of  his  attention  than  either  the  public  or  private 
lectures.  But  as  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  could  afford  neither  entertainment  nor 
edification,  they  were  purposely  omitted. — Goldsmith. 
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that  his  scanty  commissioiL  oould  never  procure  him  the  proper  reimburse* 
ments.  He  found  too,  that  the  profession  of  arms  required  attendance  and 
duty,  and  often  encroached  upon  those  hours  he  could  have  wished  to 
dedicate  to  softer  purposes.  In  short,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  quitted  the  army,  entered  his  name  as  a  student  in  the 
Temple  books,  and  here  went  to  the  very  summit  of  second-rate  luxury. 
Though  very  poor  he  was  very  fine;  he  spread  the  little  gold  he  had  in  the 
most  ostentatious  manner,  and  though  the  gilding  was  but  thin,  he  laid  it 
on  as  far  as  it  would  go.  They  who  know  the  town  cannot  be  unacquainted 
with  such  a  character  as  I  describe  ;  one,  who  though  he  may  have  dined  in 
private  upon  a  banquet  served  cold  from  a  cook's  shop,  shall  dress  at  six  for 
the  side  box ;  one  of  those,  whose  wants  are  only  known  to  their  laundress 
and  tradesmen,  and  their  fine  clothes  te  half  the  nobility ;  who  spend  more 
in  chair  hire  than  housekeeping,  and  prefer  a  bow  from  a  lord  to  a  dinner 
from  a  commoner. 

In  this  manner  Nash  spent  some  years  about  town,  till  at  last  his  genteel 
appearance,  his  constant  civility,  and  still  more,  his  assiduity,  gained  him 
the  acquaintance  of  several  persons  qualified  to  lead  the  fashion  both  by 
birth  and  fortune.  To  gain  the  friendship  of  the  young  nobility  little 
more  is  requisite  than  much  submission  and  very  fine  clothes :  dress  has  a 
mechanical  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  we  naturally  are  awed  into 
respect  and  esteem  at  the  elegance  of  those  whom  even  our  reason  would 
teach  us  te  contemn.  He  seemed  early  sensible  of  human  weakness  in  this 
respect ;  he  brought  a  person  genteelly  dressed  to  every  assembly :  he  always 
made  one  of  those  who  are  called  very  good  company,  and  assurance  gave 
him  an  air  of  elegance  and  ease. 

When  King  William  was  upon  the  throne,  Mr.  Nash  was  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  It  had  been  long  customary  for  the  Inns  of  Court  to 
entertain  our  monarchs  upon  their  accession  to  the  crown,  or  some  such 
remarkable  occasion,  with  a  revel  and  pageant.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  history,  poets  were  the  conductors  of  these  entertainments :  plays  were 
exhibited,  and  complimentary  verses  were  then  written ;  but  by  degrees  the 
pageant  alone  was  continued,  Sir  John  Davis  being  the  last  poet  that  wrote 
verses  upon  such  an  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

This  ceremony,  which  has  been  at  length  totally  discontinued,  was  last 
exhibited  in  honour  of  King  William,  and  Mr.  Nash  was  chosen  to  conduct 
the  whole  with  proper  decorum.  He  was  then  but  a  very  young  man ;  but 
we  see  at  how  early  an  age  he  was  thought  proper  to  guide  the  amusements 
of  his  coimtry,  and  be  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarum  of  his  time ;  we  see  how 
early  he  gave  proofs  of  that  spirit  of  regularity,  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  famous,  and  showed  an  attention  to  those  little  circumstances,  of 
which,  though  the  observance  be  trifling,  the  neglect  has  often  interrupted 
men  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the  progress  of  their  fortunes. 

In  conducting  this  entertainment,  Nash  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
all  his  abilities,  and  King  William  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  perform- 
ance, that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  knighthood.    This,  however,  he  thought 
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proper  to  refdse  ;  whioli  in  a  person  of  his  disposition  seems  strange. 
"  Please  your  Majesty,"  replied  he,  when  the  offer  was  made  him,  "  if  you 
intend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it  may  be  one  of  your  Poor  Knights  of 
Windsor,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at  least  able  to  support  my  title." 
Yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  King  took  the  hint  of  increasing  his  fortune  ; 
perhaps  he  could  not ;  he  had  at  that  time  numbers  to  oblige,  and  he  never 
cared  to  give  money  without  important  services. 

But  though  Nash  acquired  no  riches  by  his  late  office,  yet  he  gained 
many  £riends,  or  what  is  more  easily  obtained,  many  acquaintances,  who 
offcen  answer  the  end  as  well.  In  the  populous  city  where  he  resided,  to  be 
known  was  almost  synonymous  with  being  in  the  road  to  fortune.  How 
many  little  things  do  we  see,  without  merit,  or  without  Mends,  push  them- 
selves forward  into  public  notice,  and  by  self-advertising,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  day  I  The  wise  despise  them,  but  the  public  are  not  all 
wise.  Thus  they  succeed ;  rise  upon  the  wing  of  folly  or  of  fashion,  and  by 
their  success  give  a  new  sanction  to  efirontery. 

But  beside  his  assurance,  Mr.  Nash  had  in  reality  some  merit  and  some 
virtues.  He  was,  if  not  a  brilliant,  at  least  an  easy  companion.  He  never 
forgot  good  manners,  even  in  the  highest  warmth  of  familiarity,  and,  as  I 
hinted  before,  never  went  in  a  dirty  shirt  to  disgrace  the  table  of  his  patron 
or  his  Mend.  These  qualifications  might  make  the  furniture  of  his  head ; 
but  for  his  heart,  that  seemed  an  assemblage  of  the  virtues  which  display 
an  honest  benevolent  mind,  with  the  vices  which  spring  from  too  much 
good-nature.  He  had  pity  for  every  creature's  distress,  but  wanted  pru- 
dence in  the  application  of  his  benefits.  He  had  generosity  for  the  wretched 
in  the  highest  degree,  at  a  time  when  his  creditors  complaimed  of  his 
justice.  He  often  spoke  falsehoods,  but  never  had  any  of  his  harmless  tales 
tinctured  with  malice. 

An  instance  of  his  humanity  is  told  us  in  The  Spectator,  though  his  name 
is  not  mentioned.  When  he  was  to  give  in  his  accounts  to  the  Masters  of  the 
Temple,  among  other  articles,  he  charged  **  For  making  one  man  happy, 
10/."  Being  questioned  about  the  meaning  of  so  strange  an  item,  he 
frankly  declared,  that  happening  to  overhear  a  poor  man  declare  to  his  wife 
and  a  large  family  of  children,  that  10/.  would  make  him  happy,  he  could 
not  avoid  trying  the  experiment.  He  added,  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to 
acquiesce  in  his  charge,  he  was  ready  to  refund  the  money.  The  Masters, 
struck  with  such  an  uncommon  instance  of  good-nature,  publicly  thanked 
him  for  his  benevolence,  and  desired  that  the  sum  might  be  doubled,  as  a 
proof  of  their  satisfaction.' 

'  '*  I  remember  to  bare  heard  a  bencher  of  the  Temple  tell  a  stoiy  of  a  tradition  in 
their  house,  where  they  had  formerly  a  custom  of  choosing  kings  for  such  a  season, 
and  allowing  him  his  expeoaes  at  the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our  friends,  said 
my  Mend,  carried  his  royal  inclination  a  little  too  far,  and  there  was  a  committee 
ordered  to  ]ook  into  the  management  of  his  treasury.  Among  other  things  it  appeared, 
that  his  majesty,  walking  incog,  in  the  Cloister,  had  overheard  a  poor  man  say  to 
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Anotlier  instance  of  his  unaccountable  generosity,  and  I  shall  proceed. 
In  some  transactions  with  one  of  his  friends,  Nash  was  brought  in  debtor 
twenty  pounds.  His  Mend  frequently  asked  for  the  money,  and  was  aa 
often  denied.  He  found  at  last  that  assiduity  was  likely  to  have  no  effect, 
and  therefore  contrived  an  honourable  method  of  getting  back  his  money 
without  dissolving  the  friendship  that  subsisted  between  them.  One  day, 
returning  from  Nash's  chamber  with  the  usual  assurance  of  being  paid 
to-morrow,  he  went  to  one  of  their  mutual  acquaintance,  and  related  the 
frequent  disappointments  he  had  received,  and  the  little  hopes  he  had  of 
being  ever  paid.  **  My  design,"  continues  he,  "  is  that  you  should  go, 
and  try  to  borrow  twenty  pounds  from  Nash,  and  bring  me  the  money. 
I  am  apt  to  think  he  will  lend  to  you,  though  he  will  not  pay  me.  Per- 
haps we  may  extort  fix)m  his  generosity  what  I  have  failed  to  receive 
from  his  justice."  His  friend  obeyed,  and  going  to  Nash,  assured  him, 
that  unless  relieved  by  his  friendship,  he  should  certainly  be  undone; 
he  wanted  to  borrow  twenty  pounds,  and  had  tried  all  his  acquaintance 
without  success.  Nash,  who  had  but  some  minutes  before  refused  to 
pay  a  just  debt,  was  in  raptures  at  thus  giving  an  instance  of  his  friend- 
ship, and  instantly  lent  what  was  required.  Immediately  upon  the 
receipt,  the  pretended  borrower  goes  to  the  real  creditor,  and  gives  him  the 
money,  who  met  Mr.  Nash  the  day  after.  Our  hero  upon  seeing  him, 
immediately  began  his  usual  excuses,  that  the  billiard-room  had  stripped 
him;  that  he  was  never  so  damnably  out  of  cash,  but  that  in  a  few 

days .     "  My  dear  sir,  be  under  no  uneasiness,"  replied  the  other,  **  I 

would  not  interrupt  your  tranquillity  for  the  world ;  you  lent  twenty 
pounds  yesterday  to  our  friend  of  the  back  stairs,  and  he  lent  it  to  mv ; 
give  him  your  receipt,  and  you  shall  have  mine.  "  Perdition  seize  thee ! " 
cried  Nash,  **  thou  hast  been  too  many  for  me.  You  demanded  a  debt,  he 
asked  a  favour :  to  pay  thee  would  not  increase  our  friendship ;  but  to  lend 
him  was  procuring  a  new  friend,  by  conferring  a  new  obligation." 

Whether  men,  at  the  time  I  am  now  talking  of,  had  more  wit  thau  at 
present,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  certain  it  is,  they 
took  more  pains  to  show  what  they  had.  In  that  age,  a  fellow  of  high 
humour  would  drink  no  wine  but  what  was  strained  through  his  mis- 
tress's smock.^  He  would  eat  a  pair  of  her  shoes  tossed  up  in  a  fricasee ; 
he  would  swallow  tallow  candles  instead  of  toasted  cheese,  and  even  run 
naked  about  town,  as  it  was  then  said,  to  divert  the  ladies.    In  short, 

another,  'sach  a  small  snm  would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.'  The 
king,  ont  of  his  royal  oompasaion,  privately  inquired  into  his  character  ;  and  finding 
him  a  proper  object  of  charity,  sent  him  the  money.  When  the  committee  read  the 
report,  the  house  passed  his  accounts  with  a  plaudiU  without  farther  examination, 
vpon  the  recital  of  this  article  in  them  :  '  For  making  a  man  happy,  £10.* " — Stbblb, 
The  Spectator,  No.  248. 

*  See,  in  illustration  of  this,  a  story  told  by  Wycherley  to  Pack,  as  quoted  in 
Cunningham* i  ffcfndbook  of  London;  art,  *'  Bear  at  the  Bridge  Foot*' 
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that  was  the  age  of  such  kind  of  wit  as  is  the  most  distant  of  all  others  from 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Nash,  as  he  sometimes  played  tricks  with  others,  npon  certain 
occasions  received  very  severe  retaliations.  Being  at  York,  and  having 
lost  all  his  money,  some  of  his  companions  agreed  to  equip  him  with  fifty 
guineas,  upon  this  proviso,  that  he  would  stand  at  the  great  door  of  the 
Minster  in  a  blanket,  as  the  people  were  coming  out  of  church.  To  this 
proposal  he  readily  agreed ;  but  the  Dean  passing  by  unfortunately  knew 
him.  "What!"  cried  the  divine,  "Nash  in  masquerade?"  "Only  a 
Yorkshire  penance,  Mr.  Dean,  for  keeping  bad  company,"  said  Nash, 
pointing  to  his  companions. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  won  a  wager  of  still  greater  consequence,  by 
riding  naked  through  a  village  upon  a  cow.  This  was  then  thought  a 
harmless  frolic ;  at  present  it  would  be  looked  upon  with  detestation. 

He  was  once  invited  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  navy  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  that  had  sailing  orders  for  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  soon  after 
the  affair  of  the  revels,  and  being  ignorant  of  any  design  against  him,  he 
took  his  bottle  with  freedom.  But  he  soon  found,  to  use  the  expression 
then  in  fashion,  that  he  was  absolutely  "bitten."  The  ship  sailed  away 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  situation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  voyage 
in  the  company  where  he  had  spent  the  night. 

Many  lives  are  often  passed  without  a  single  adventure,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  in  the  life  of  our  hero  that  can  be  called  such,  except  what 
we  are  now  relating.  During  this  voyage,  he  was  in  an  engagement,  in 
which  his  particular  friend  was  killed  by  his  side,  and  he  himself  wounded 
in  the  leg.  For  the  anecdote  of  his  being  wounded,  we  are  solely  to  trust 
to  his  own  veracity ;  but  most  of  his  acquaintance  were  not  much  inclined 
to  believe  him,  when  he  boasted  on  those  occasions.  Telling  one  day  of  the 
wound  he  had  received  for  his  country,  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  at  Bath 
(Wiltshire's,  if  I  do  not  forget),  a  lady  of  distinction  that  sat  by,  said  it 
was  all  false.  "  I  protest,  madam,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  true ;  and  if  I 
cannot  be  believed,  your  ladyship  may,  if  you  please,  receive  feurther 
information  and  feel  the  ball  in  my  leg." 

Nash  was  now  fairly  for  life  entered  into  a  new  course  of  gaiety  and  ) 
dissipation,  and  steady  in  nothing  but  in  pursuit  of  variety.  He  was  ( 
thirty  years  old,  without  fortune,  or  useful  talents  to  acquire  one.  He  had 
hitherto  only  led  a  life  of  expedients ;  he  thanked  chance  alone  for  his 
support,  and  having  been  long  precariously  supported,  he  became,  at  length, 
totally  a  stranger  to  prudence  or  precaution.  Not  to  disguise  any  part  of 
his  character,  he  was  now,  by  profession,  a  gamester,  and  went  on  from  day 
to  day,  feeling  the  vicissitudes  of  rapture  and  anguish,  in  proportion  to  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune. 

At  this  time  London  was  the  only  theatre  in  England  for  pleasure  or 
intrigue.  A  spirit  of  gaming  had  been  introduced  in  the  licentious  age  of 
Charles  II.,  and  had  by  this  time  thriven  surprisingly.  Yet  all  its  devas- 
tations were  confined  to  London  alone.    To  this  great  mart  of  every  folly, 
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flharpen  from  every  ooimtry  daily  arriyed  for  the  winter ;  bnt  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom  at  the  approach  of  summer,  in  order  to  open  a  new 
campaign  at  Aix,  Spa,  or  the  Hague.  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Scarborough,  and 
other  places  of  the  same  kind  here,  were  then  frequented  only  by  such  aa 
really  went  for  relief :  the  pleasures  they  afforded  were  merely  rural :  the 
company  splenetic,  rustic,  and  vulgar.  In  this  situation  of  things,  people  of 
fashion  had  no  agreeable  summer  retreat  from  the  town,  and  usually  spent 
that  season  amidst  a  solitude  of  country  'squires,  parsons'  wives,  and  visit- 
ing tenants,  or  farmers ;  they  wanted  some  place  where  they  might  have 
each  other's  company,  and  win  each  other's  money,  as  they  had  done  during 
the  winter  in  town. 

To  a  person  who  does  not  thus  calmly  trace  things  to  their  source,  nothing 
will  appear  more  strange,  than  how  the  healthy  could  ever  consent  to  follow 
the  sick  to  those  places  of  spleen,  and  live  with  those  whose  disorders  are 
ever  apt  to  excite  a  gloom  in  the  spectator.  The  truth  is,  the  gaming-table 
was  properly  the  salutary  font  to  which  such  numbers  flocked.  Qaming 
will  ever  be  the  pleasure  of  the  rich,  while  men  continue  to  be  men ;  while 
they  fSeuicy  more  happiness  is  being  possessed  of  what  they  want,  than  they 
experience  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  what  they  have.  The  wealthy  only 
stake  those  riches  which  give  no  real  content,  for  an  expectation  of  riches 
in  which  they  hope  for  satisfaction.  By  this  calculation,  they  cannot  lose 
happiness,  as  they  begin  with  none  ;  and  they  hope  to  gain  it,  by  being 
possessed  of  something  they  have  not  had  already. 

Probably  upon  this  principle,  and  by  the  arrival  of  Queen  Anne  there, 
for  her  health,  about  the  year  1703,*  the  city  of  Bath  became  in  some 
measure  frequented  by  people  of  distinction.  The  company  was  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  country-dance  upon  the  bowling  green:  they  were 
amused  with  a  fiddle  and  hautboy,  and  diverted  with  the  romantio 
walks  round  the  eity.  They  usually  sauntered  in  fine  weather  in  the 
grove,  between  two  rows  of  sycamore  trees.  Several  learned  physicians. 
Dr.  Jorden  and  others,  had  even  then  praised  the  salubrity  of  the  wells, 
and  the  amusements  were  put  under  the  direction  of  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

Captain  Webster  was  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Nash.  This  I  take  to  be 
the  same  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Lucas  describes  in  his  history  of  the  lives  of 
the  Ghtmesters,  by  which  it  appears  that  Bath,  even  before  the  arrival  of 

*  "<^een  Anne  yisited  Bath  m  1702,  and  was  reoeived  with  eyery  mark  of  honour 
end  diBtdnction.  One  hondred  young  men  of  the  city,  nniformly  clad  and  anned,  and 
two  hundred  of  its  female  inhabitants,  dressed  after  the  manner  of  Amazons,  met  her 
majesty  and  her  train  on  the  borders  of  Somenetshire^  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  A  prodigions  inconvenience,  however,  was  occasioned  by 
this  djgfa'ngaished  fitroor,  to  those  who  yisited  Bath  £ar  the  sake  of  its  waters ;  for 
such  a  tribe  of  idlers  crowded  to  it  in  the  retinne  of  the  Qoeen,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  noTelty  of  her  visit,  tkat  the  articles  of  life  experienced  a  rise  of  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  a  gojnea  A  night  was  paid  for  many  a  bed.** — ^Wabubb,  History  of 
Bath,  p.  209. 
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Nash,  was  found  a  proper  retreat  for  men  of  that  profession.  This  gentle- 
man, in  the  year  1704,  oarried  the  balls  to  the  Town-hall,  each  man  paying 
half-a-gninea  each  ball. 

Still,  however,  the  amosements  of  this  place  were  neither  elegant,  noc 
conducted  with  delicacy.  General  society  among  people  of  rank  or  fortuns 
was  by  no  means  established.  The  nobility  still  preserved  a  tincture  of 
Gothic  haughtiness,  and  refused  to  keep  company  with  the  gentry  at  any 
of  the  public  entertainments  of  the  place.  Smoking  in  the  rooms  was 
permitted;  gentlemen  and  ladies  appeared  in  a  disrespectful  manner  at 
public  entertainments  in  aprons  and  boots.  With  an  eagerness  common  to 
those  whose  pleasures  come  but  seldom,  they  generally  continued  them  too 
long ;  and  thus  Hiej  were  rendered  disgusting  by  too  free  an  enjoyment. 
If  the  company  Uked  each  other,  they  danced  till  morning ;  if  any  person 
lost  at  cards,  he  insisted  on  continuing  the  game  till  luck  should  turn. 
The  lodgings  for  visitants  were  paltry,  though  expensive ;  the  dining-rooms 
and  other  chambers  were  floored  witii  boards,  coloured  brown  with  soot  and 
small-beer,  to  hide  the  dirt;  the  walls  were  covered  with  unpainted 
wainscot;  the  furniture  corresponded  with  the  meanness  of  the  archi- 
tecture ;  a  few  oak  chairs,  a  smaU  looking-glass,  with  a  fender  and  tongs, 
composed  the  magnificence  of  these  temporary  habitations.  The  city  was 
in  itself  mean  and  contemptible ;  no  elegant  buildings,  no  open  streets,  nor 
uniform  squares  I  The  pump-house  was  without  any  director ;  the  chair- 
men permitted  no  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  walk  home  by  night  without 
insulting  them ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  his 
age  conceived  a  design  of  ruining  the  city,  by  writing  against  the  efficacy  of 
the  waters.  It  was  from  a  resentment  of  some  affix)nts  he  had  received 
there,  that  he  took  this  resolution ;  and  accordingly  published  a  pamphlet, 
by  which  he  said,  ^*  he  would  cast  a  toad  into  the  spring." 

In  this  situation  of  things  it  was,  that  Nash  first  came  into  that  city,  and 
hearing  the  threat  of  this  physician,  he  humorously  assured  the  people,  that 
if  they  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  charm  away  the  poison  of  the 
doctoi^s  toad,  as  they  usually  charmed  the  venom  of  the  tarantula,  by 
music.  He  therefore  was  immediately  empowered  to  set  up  the  force  of  a 
band  of  music,  against  the  poison  of  the  doctor's  reptile.  The  company 
very  sensibly  increased ;  Nash  triumphed,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  city 
was  decreed  to  him  by  every  rank  of  people. 

We  are  now  to  behold  this  gentleman  as  arrived  at  a  new  dignity,  for 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  formed  him:  we  are  to  see  him  directing 
pleasures,  which  none  had  better  learned  to  share ;  placed  over  rebellious 
and  refructory  subjects,  that  were  to  be  ruled  only  by  the  force  of  his 
address,  and  governing  such  as  had  been  long  accustomed  to  govern  others. 
We  see  a  kingdom  beginning  with  him,  and  sending  off  Tunbridge  as  one  of 
its  colonies. 

But  to  talk  more  simply,  when  we  talk  at  best  of  trifles.  None  could 
possibly  conceive  a  person  more  flt  to  fill  this  employment  than  Nash.  He 
had  some  wit,  as  I  have  said  once  or  twice  before ;  but  it  was  of  that  sort 
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which  is  rather  happy  than  permanent.  Once  a  week  he  might  say  a  good 
thing :  this  the  little  ones  about  him  took  care  to  divulge ;  or  if  thej 
happened  to  forget  the  joke,  he  usually  remembered  to  repeat  it  himself. 
In  a  long  intercourse  with  the  world  he  had  acquired  an  impenetrable 
assurance ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  great, 
furnished  him  with  vivacity  which  could  be  commanded  at  any  time,  and 
which  some  mistook  for  wit.  His  former  intercourse  among  people  of 
fashion  in  town  had  let  him  into  most  of  the  characters  of  the  nobility ; 
and  he  was  acquainted  with  many  of  their  private  intrigues.  He  under- 
stood rank  and  precedence,  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  was  fond  of  show 
and  finery  himself,  and  generally  set  a  pattern  of  it  to  others.  These  were 
his  favourite  talents,  and  he  was  the  favourite  of  such  as  had  no  other. 

But  to  balance  these  which  some  may  consider  as  foibles,  he  was  charitable 
himself,  and  generally  shamed  his  betters  into  a  similitude  of  sentiment,  if 
they  were  not  naturally  so  before.  He  was  fond  of  advising  those  young 
men,  who,  by  youth  and  too  much  money,  are  taught  to  look  upon  extrava- 
gance as  a  virtue.  He  was  an  enemy  to  rudeness  in  others,  though  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  much  seem  to  encourage  a  dislike  of  it 
by  his  own  example.  None  talked  with  more  humanity  of  the  foibles  of 
others,  when  absent,  than  he,  nor  kept  those  secrets  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  more  inviolably.  But  above  all  (if  moralists  will  allow  it 
among  the  number  of  his  virtues),  though  he  gamed  high,  he  always 
played  very  fairly.  These  were  his  qualifications.  Some  of  the  nobility 
regarded  him  as  an  inoffensive,  useful  companion,  the  size  of  whose 
understanding  was,  in  general,  level  with  their  own;  but  their  little 
imitators  admired  him  as  a  person  of  fine  sense,  and  great  good  breeding. 
Thus  people  became  fond  of  ranking  him  in  the  number  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, told  over  his  jests,  and  Beau  Nash  at  length  became  the  fashionable 
companion. 

His  first  care  when  made  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  or  King  of  Bath,  as 
it  is  called,  was  to  promote  a  music  subscription,  of  one  guinea  each,  for 
a  band,  which  was  to  consist  of  six  performers,  who  were  to  receive  a  guinea 
a  week  each  for  their  trouble.  He  allowed  also  two  guineas  a  week  for 
lighting  and  sweeping  the  rooms ;  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  subscriberii 
by  receipt. 

The  pump-honse  was  immediately  put  under  the  care  of  an  offioer,  by  the 
name  of  the  pumper ;  for  which  he  paid  the  corporation  an  annual  rent.  A 
row  of  new  houses  was  begun  on  the  south  side  of  the  gravel-walks,  before 
which  a  handsome  pavement  was  then  made  for  the  company  to  walk  on. 
Not  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  himdred  poimds  was  raised  this  year 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1706,  by  subscription,  and  laid  out  in  repairing  the 
roads  near  the  city.  The  streets  began  to  be  better  paved,  cleaned,  and 
lighted ;  the  licenses  of  the  chairmen  were  repressed,  and  by  an  act  of 
parliament  procured  on  this  occasion,  the  invalids,  who  came  to  drink  or 
bathe,  were  exempted  from  all  manner  of  toll,  as  often  as  they  should  go  out 
of  the  city  for  recreation. 
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The  houses  and  streets  now  began  to  improye,  and  ornaments  were 
lavished  upon  them  even  to  profosion.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  splendour 
the  company  still  were  obliged  to  assemble  in  a  booth  to  drink  tea  and 
chocolate,  or  to  game.  Mr.  Nash  undertook  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
and  by  his  direction,  one  Thomas  Harrison  erected  a  handsome  assembly- 
house  for  these  purposes.  A  better  band  of  music  was  also  procured, 
and  the  former  subscription  of  one  guinea  was  raised  to  two.  Harrison 
had  three  guineas  a  week  for  the  room  and  candles,  and  the  music  two 
guineas  a  man.  The  money  Mr.  Nash  received  and  accounted  for  with 
the  utmost  exactness  and  punctuality.  To  this  house  were  also  added 
gardens  for  people  of  rank  and  fashion  to  walk  in ;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  suburbs  continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  that 
was  made  by  the  corporation ;  who  at  that  time  looked  upon  every  useful 
improvement,  particularly  without  the  walls,  as  dangerous  to  the  inr 
habitants  within. 

His  dominion  was  now  extensive  and  secure,  and  he  determined  to  support 
it  with  the  strictest  attention.  But  in  order  to  proceed  in  every  thing  like 
a  King,  he  was  resolved  to  give  his  subjects  a  law,  and  the  following  BAides 
were  accordingly  put  up  in  the  pump-room : — 

BT7LES  TO  BE  0B8SBVSD  AT  BATH. 

I.  "  That  a  visit  of  ceremony  at  first  coming  and  another  at  going  away, 
are  all  that  are  expected  or  desired,  by  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion, — except 
impertinents. 

2;  '^That  ladies  coming  to  the  ball  appoint  a  time  for  their  footmen 
coming  to  wait  on  them  home,  to  prevent  dbturbance  and  inconveniences  to 
themselves  and  others. 

3.  '*  That  gentlemen  of  fashion  never  appearing  in  a  morning  before  th% 
ladies  in  gowns  and  caps,  shew  breeding  and  respect. 

4.  **  That  no  person  take  it  ill  that  any  one  goes  to  another*s  play  oi 
breakfast,  and  not  theirs ; — except  captious  by  nature. 

5.  *^  That  no  gentleman  give  his  ticket  for  the  balls  to  any  but  gentle* 
woment. — N.B.  Unless  he  has  none  of  his  acquaintance. 

6.  '*  That  gentlemen  crowding  before  the  ladies  at  the  ball,  shew  ill- 
manners  ;  and  that  none  do  so  for  the  future, — except  such  as  respect  nobody 
but  themselves. 

7.  **  That  no  gentleman  or  lady  takes  it  ill  that  another  dances  before 
them  ; — except  such  as  have  no  pretence  to  dance  at  all. 

8.  "  That  the  elder  ladies  and  cliildren  be  content  with  a  second  bench  at 
the  ball,  as  being  past  or  not  come  to  perfection. 

9.  **'That  the  younger  ladies  take  notice  how  many  eyes  observe  them. — 
N.B.  This  does  not  extend  to  the  Have-at-alls. 

10.  **That  all  whisperers  of  lies  and  scandal,  be  taken  for  their 
authors. 

II.  <*  That  all  repeaters  of  such  lies  and  scandal  be  shunned  by  all 
company,— except  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime. — N.B.  Severivl 
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men  of  no  character,  old  women  and  young  ones  of  qnestioned  reputatius^ 
are  great  anthers  of  lies  in  these  places,  being  of  tibe  sect  of  levellers.'' 

These  Laws  were  written  hj  Mr.  Nash  himself,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  drawn  up,  he  undoubtedly  designed  them  for  wit.  The 
reader,  however,  it  is  feared,  will  think  them  dull.'  But  Nash  was  not 
bom  a  writer;  for  whatever  humour  he  might  have  in  conversation,  he 
used  to  call  a  pen  his  torpedo :  whenever  he  grasped  it,  it  benumbed  aU  his 
fcujulties.* 

But  were  we  to  give  laws  to  a  nursery,  we  should  make  them  ohildiRh 
laws ;  his  statutes,  though  stupid,  were  addressed  to  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  were  probably  received  with  sympathetic  approbation.  It  is 
certain  they  were  in  general  religiously  observed  by  his  subjects,  and 
executed  by  him  with  impartiality;  neither  rank  nor  fortune  shielded  the 
refractory  from,  his  resentment. 

The  balls,  by  his  directions,  were  to  begin  at  six  and  to  end  at  eleven. 
Nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  continue  a  moment  longer,  lest  invalids  might 
commit  irregularities,  to  counteract  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  performed  in  proper  order.  Each  ball  was  to  open  with  a  minuet, 
danced  by  two  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  present.  When  the  minuet 
concluded,  the  lady  was  to  return  to  her  seat,  and  Nash  was  to  bring  the 
gentleman  a  new  partner.  This  ceremony  was  to  be  observed  by  every 
succeeding  couple ;  every  gentleman  being  obliged  to  dance  with  two  ladies 
till  the  minuets  were  over,  which  generally  continued  two  hours.  At  eight 
the  country-dances  were  to  begin ;  ladies  of  quality,  according  to  their  rank, 

1  aULlS  TO  Bl  OBSKBVKD  IH  TBI  LAOHS*  ASSIXBLT  Ul  DEKBT. 

L   "  No  attorney'B  dork  shaQ  be  admitted. 

2.  '*No  shopkeeper  or  any  of  his  or  her  fiunily  shaQ  be  admitted  except  Hr. 
Frenoeys. 

3.  "  No  lady  shall  be  allowed  to  danoe  in  a  long  white  apron. 

4.  **  All  yonng  ladies  in  mantnas  shaQ  pay  two  Bbillings  and  sixpence. 

5.  "No  miss  in  a  coat  shall  danoe  without  leave  of  the  lady  of  the  assembly. 

6.  ''Whoever  shall  transgress  any  of  these  roles  shall  be  tamed  out  of  the 
assembly-room. 

"Serend  of  the  above-mentioned  rules  having  of  late  been  broke  through,  they 
are  now  printed  by  our  order  and  signed  by  us  the  present  ladies  and  governors 
of  the  assemUy. 

''AvvB  Babrbs,  Bbidobt  Bailt, 

''dobotht  evxbt,  b.  pltzhbbbbbt^ 

"Buzabbth  Btbb,  Hbstbb  Muhdt." 

Printed  RuU»  pregerved  in  the  Museum  at  Derby,  date  eir.  1760. 

'  "  It  has  been  eircolated,  I  know  not  on  what  anthenticity,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
considered  Dr.  Birch  as  a  dnll  writer,  and  said  of  him  :  'Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a 
bee  in  conversation  ;  bat  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand  than  it  becomes  a 
torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  facultieB.***— Boswbli^  hj  Groker,  p.  48; 
ed.  1848. 
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itanding  np  firat.  About  ninA  o'clock  a  short  interval  was  allowed  for  rest, 
and  for  the  gentlemen  to  help  their  partners  to  tea.  That  over,  the 
company  were  to  pursue  their  amusements  till  the  dock  struck  eleven. 
Then  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  entering  the  ball-room,  ordered  the 
music  to  desist  by  lifting  up  his  linger.  The  dances  discontinued,  and  some 
time  allowed  for  becoming  cool,  the  ladies  were  handed  to  their  chairs. 

Even  the  royal  family  themselves  had  not  iniiuenoe  enough  to  make  him 
deviate  from  any  of  these  rules.  The  Princess  Amelia  once  applying  to 
him  for  one  dance  more,  after  he  had  given  the  signal  to  withdraw,  he 
assured  her  royal  highness,  that  the  established  rules  of  Bath  resembled 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  would  admit  of  no  alteration,  without  an  utter 
subversion  of  all  his  authority. 

He  was  not  less  strict  with  regard  to  the  dresses  in  which  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  to  appear.  He  had  the  strongest  aversion  to  a  white  apron, 
and  absolutely  excluded  all  who  ventured  to  appear  at  the  assembly  dressed 
in  that  manner.     I  have  known  him  on  a  ball  night  strip  even  the  Duchess 

of  Q, ,^  and  throw  her  apron  at  one  of  the  hinder  benches  among  the 

ladies'  women :  observing,  that  none  but  Abigails  appeared  in  white  aprons. 
This  from  another  would  be  an  insult ;  in  him  it  was  considered  as  a  just 
reprimand,  and  the  good-natured  Duchess  acquiesced  in  his  censure. 

But  he  found  more  difficulty  in  attacking  the  gentiemen's  irregularities ; 
and  for  some  time  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  swords.  Dis- 
putes arising  from,  love  of  play  were  sometimes  attended  with  fatal  effects. 
To  use  his  own  expression,  he  was  resolved  to  hinder  people  from  doing 
"  what  they  had  no  mind  to ; "  but  fwr  some  time  without  effect.  How- 
ever, there  happened  about  that  time  a  duel  between  two  gamt^sters,  whose 
names  w^re  Taylor  and  Clarke,  which  helped  to  promote  his  peaceable 
intentions.  They  fought  by  torch-light  in  the  grove ;  Taylor  was  run 
through  the  body,  but  lived  seven  years  after,  at  which  time  his  wound 
breaking  out  afresh,  it  caused  his  death.  Clarke  from  that  time  pretended 
to  be  a  Quaker,  but  the  orthodox  brethren  never  cordially  received  him 
among  their  number ;  and  he  died  at  London,  about  eighteen  years  after, 
in  poverty  and  contrition.  From  that  time  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
forbid  the  wearing  of  swords  at  Bath,  as  they  often  tore  the  ladies'  clothes, 
and  frighted   them,    by   sMnetimes  appearing    upon   triiiing    occasions. 

^  "If  Qneensbnry  to  strip  there's  no  compelling, 

*Ti8  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen.** — Popi. 

Oatherine  Hyde,  daughter  of  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  wife  of  Chailes 
])i>nglafl>  Duke  of  Queensbury,  celebrated  in  her  youth  by  Prior,  and  in  her  old  ago  by 
Horace  Walpole^  and  by  both  in  verse.  She  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Letters  of  Swift 
and  Pope,  and  in  other  publications  of  the  day.  For  promoting  subscriptions  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Beggars'  Opera,  when  it  had  been  prohibited  from  bemg  acted, 
she  was  forlnd  the  court  The  monument  to  Gay  in  Weeiminster  Abbey  was  erected 
at  the  expflose  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  She  walked  at  the  coronation  of  Qeorge  III., 
and,  aa  Walpole  aoores  us,  still  looked  well  in  her  milk-white  locks.    She  died  1777« 
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AVhenoyer,  therefore,  Nash  heard  of  a  challenge  given  or  accepted,  he 
instantly  had  hoth  parties  arrested.  The  gentlemen's  boots  also  made  a 
very  desperate  stand  against  him  ;  the  country  'squires  were  by  no  means 
submissive  to  his  usurpations,  and  probably  his  authority  alone  would  never 
have  carried  him  through,  had  he  not  reinforced  it  with  ridicule.  He 
wrote  a  song  upon  tihe  occasion,  which,  for  the  honour  of  his  poetical  talentti, 
the  world  shall  see. 

niOimNELLA'S  nrVITATIOK  TO  THB  A88SMBLY; 

Come,  one  and  all,  to  Hoyden  HaU, 
For  there's  the  assembly  this  night ; 

None  but  prade  fools^ 

Mind  manners  and  mlee ; 
We  Hoydens  do  decency  slight. 

Come,  trollops  and  slatterns, 

Cocked  hats  and  white  apron% 
This  best  our  modesty  suits ; 

For  why  should  not  we 

In  dress  be  as  free. 
As  Hogs-Norton  'squires  in  boots. 

The  keenness,  severity,  and  particularly  the  good  rhymes  of  this  little 
morceaUf  which  was  at  that  time  highly  relished  by  many  of  the  nobility  at 
Bath,  gained  him  a  temporary  triumph.  But  to  push  his  victories,  he  got 
up  a  puppet-show,  in  which  Punch  came  in  booted  and  spurred,  in  the 
character  of  a  country  'squire.  He  was  introduced  as  courting  his  mistress, 
and  having  obtained  her  consent  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  upon  going  to 
bed,  he  is  desired  to  pull  off  his  boots.  **  My  boots  I "  replies  Punch,  "why, 
madam,  you  may  as  well  bid  me  pull  off  my  legs.  I  never  go  without 
boots ;  I  never  ride,  I  never  dance,  without  them,  and  this  piece  of  polite- 
ness is  quite  the  thing  at  Bath.  We  always  dance  at  our  town  in  boots, 
and  the  ladies  often  move  minuets  in  riding-hoods."  Thus  he  goes  on,  till 
his  mistress,  grown  impatient,  kicks  him  off  the  stage. 

From  that  time  few  ventured  to  be  seen  at  the  assemblies  in  Bath  in  a 
riding-dress ;  and  whenever  any  gentleman,  through  ignorance  or  haste, 
appeared  in  the  rooms  in  boots,  Nash  would  make  up  to  him,  and  bowing  in 
an  arch  manner,  would  tell  him,  that  he  had  *^  forgot  his  horse."  Thus  he 
was  at  last  completely  victorious. 

"  Dolisque  ooacti 
Qnoe  neq'ue  Tydidee  nee  Larissnus  Achilles 
Non  anni  domiiere  decem.** 

He  began  therefore  to  reign  without  a  rival,  and  like  other  kings  had  his 
mistresses,  flatterers,  enemies,  and  calumniators.  The  amusements  of  the 
place,  however,  wore  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  they  did  formerly, 
B^^ularity  repressed  pride,  and  that  lessened,  people  of  fortune  became  fit 
for  society.    Let  the  morose  and  grave  censure  an  attention  to  forms  and 
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ceremonies,  and  rail  at  those  whose  only  business  it  is  to  regulate  them ; 
bnt,  though  ceremony  is  very  different  from  politeness,  no  country  was  ever 
yet  polite  that  was  not  first  ceremonious.  The  natural  gradation  of  breed- 
ing begins  in  savage  disgust,  proceeds  to  indifference,  improves  into 
attention,  by  degrees  refines  into  ceremonious  observance ;  and  the  trouble 
of  being  ceremonious  at  length  produces  politeness,  elegance,  and  ease. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  merit  in  mending  society,  even  in  one  of  the 
inferior  steps  of  this  gradation ;  and  no  man  was  more  happy  in  this  respect 
than  Nash.  In  every  nation  there  are  enough  who  have  no  other  business 
or  care  but  that  of  buying  pleasure ;  and  he  taught  «hem  who  bid  at  such 
an  auction,  the  art  of  procuring  what  they  sought,  without  diminishing  the 
pleasure  of  others. 

The  city  of  Bath,  by  such  assiduity,  soon  became  the  theatre  of  summer 
amusements  for  all  people  of  fashion ;  and  the  manner  of  spending  the  day 
there  must  amuse  any  but  such  as  disease  or  spleen  had  made  uneasy  to 
themselves.  The  following  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  pleasures  that  scene 
affords./llpon  a  stranger's  arrival  at  Bath  he  is  welcomed  by  a  peal  of 
the  Abbey  bells,  and  in  the  next  place,  by  the  voice  and  music  of  the  city 
waits.  For  these  civilities,  the  ringers  have  generally  a  present  made  them 
of  half-a-guinea,  and  the  waits  of  half-a-crown,  or  more,  in  proportion  to 
the  person's  fortune,  generosity,  or  ostentation.  These  customs,  though  dis- 
agreeable, are  however  liked,  or  they  would  not  continue.  The  greatest 
incommodity  attending  them  is  the  disturbance  the  bells  must  give 
the  sick.  But  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  name  of  every  family  that 
oomes  to  town  recompenses  the  inconvenience.  Invalids  are  fond  of  news, 
and  upon  the  first  sound  of  the  bells,  every  body  sends  out  to  inquire  for 
whom  they  ring.^ 

*  ''  No  city,  dear  mother,  this  city  excels 

In  charming  sweet  somidi  both  of  fiddles  and  bella. 

I  thought,  like  a  fool,  that  they  only  would  ring 

For  a  wedding,  or  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a  king ; 

But  I  found  'twas  for  me,  that  the  good-natur'd  people 

Bung  80  hard,  that  I  thought  they  would  pull  down  the  steeple  ; 

So  I  took  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby, 

And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the  Abbey. 

Tet  some  think  it  strange  they  should  make  such  a  riot^ 

In  a  place  where  sick  folk  would  be  glad  to  be  quiet : 

If  a  broker,  or  statesman,  a  gamester,  or  peer^ 

Ajoat'ralii'd  Jew,  or  a  bishop  oomes  here  ; 

Or  an  eminent  trader  in  cheese  should  retire 

Judt  to  think  of  the  business  the  state  may  require^ 

With  horns  and  with  trumpets,  with  fiddles  and  dnmi% 

They'll  strive  to  divert  him  as  soon  as  he  comes : 

*Ti8  amaring  they  find  such  a  number  of  ways 

Of  employing  his  thoughts  all  the  time  that  he  stays  t  ** 

AxsTXT,  New  Bath  Cfuide,  1766.    (Letter  V.) 
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Alter  the  family  is  thus  welcomed  to  Bath,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  master 
of  it  to  go  to  the  puhlio  places,  and  suhscribe  two  guineas  at  the  assembly- 
houses  towards  the  halls  and  music  in  the  pump-house,  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  three  tickets  every  ball  night.  His  next  subscription  is  a  crown, 
half-a-guinea,  or  a  guinea,  according  to  his  rank  and  quality,  for  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  the  private  walks  belonging  to  Simpson's  assembly-house  ;  a 
crown  or  half-a-guinea  is  also  given  to  the  booksellers,  for  which  the  gentle- 
man is  to  have  what  books  he  pleases  to  read  at  his  lodgings,  and  at  the 
ooffee-house  another  subscription  is  taken  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  such 
letters  as  the  subscriber  shall  write  at  it  during  his  stay.  The  ladies,  too, 
may  subscribe  to  the  booksellers,  and  to  an  house  by  the  pump-room,  for  the 
advantage  of  reading  the  news,  and  for  enjoying  each  other's  conversation. 

Things  being  thus  adjusted,  the  amusements  of  the  day  are  generally  begun 
by  bathing,  which  is  no  unpleasing  method  of  passing  away  an  hour  or  so. 

The  baths  are  five  in  number.  /On  the  south-west  side  of  the  abbey 
church  is  the  King's  Bath,  which  is  an  oblong  square ;  the  walls  are  full  of 
niches,  and  at  every  comer  are  steps  to  descend  into  it :  this  bath  is  said  to 
contain  427  tons  and  60  gallons  of  water ;  and  on  its  rising  out  of  the 
ground  over  the  springs,  it  is  sometimes  too  hot  to  be  endured  by  those  who 
bathe  therein.  Adjoining  to  the  King's  Bath,  there  is  another  called  the 
Queen's  Bath ;  this  is  of  a  more  temperate  warmth,  as  borrowing  its  water 
from  the  other. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  the  city  are  three  other  baths,  viz. :  the  Hot 
Bath,  which  is  not  much  inferior  in  heat  to  the  King's  Bath,  and  contains 
63  tons,  2  hogsheads,  and  11  gallons  of  water;  the  Cross  Bath,  which 
contains  62  tons,  3  hogsheads,  and  11  gallons;  and  the  Leper's  Bath, 
which  is  not  so  much  firequented  as  the  rest. 

The  King's  Bath  (according  to  the  best  observations)  will  fill  in  about 
nine  hours  and  a  half;  the  Hot  Bath  in  about  eleven  hours  and  a  half; 
and  the  Cross  Bath  in  about  the  same  time. 

The  hours  for  bathing  are  commonly  between  six  and  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  baths  are  every  morning  supplied  with  fresh  water ;  for  when 
the  people  have  done  bathing,  the  duices  in  each  bath  are  pulled  up,  and 
the  water  is  carried  off  by  drains  into  the  river  Avon. 

In  the  morning  the  lady  is  brought  in  a  close  chair,  dressed  in  her 
bathing  dothes,*  to  the  bath ;  and,  being  in  the  water,  the  woman  who 

A  "This  morning,  dear  mother,  as  soon  as  'twas  light 
I  was  wak*d  by  a  noise  that  astonish'd  me  quite ; 
For  in  Tabitha's  chamber  I  heard  sach  a  clatter, 
I  could  not  oonoeiye  what  the  deuce  was  the  matter  ; 
And  would  you  believe  t  I  went  up  and  found  her^ 
In  a  blanket  with  two  lustj  fellows  around  her. 
Who  both  8eem*d  a  going  to  cany  her  off  in 
A  little  black  box  just  the  size  of  a  coffin  I    •     •    • 
'  And  pray,'  says  I,  *  Tabitha,  what  is  your  drift, 
To  be  ooYer*d  in  flannel  instead  of  a  8hifb?'"—/6Kf.   (Letter  VL) 
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attends  presents  her  with  a  little  floating  dish  like  a  basin ;  into  which  the 
lady  puts  a  handkerchief,  a  snuff-box,  and  a  nosegay.  She  then  traverses 
the  bath ;  if  a  novice,  with  a  guide,  if  otherwise,  by  herself;  ^  and  having 
amused  herself  thus  while  she  thinks  proper,  calls  for  her  chair,  and  returns 
to  her  lodgings. 

The  amusement  of  bathing  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  general 
assembly  of  people  at  the  pump-room ;  some  for  pleasure,  and  some  to  drink 
the  hot  waters.  Three  glasses  at  three  different  times,  is  the  usual  portion 
for  every  drinker;  and  the  intervals  between  every  glass ^  are  enlivened  by 
the  harmony  of  a  small  band  of  music,  as  well  as  by  the  conversation  of  the 
gay,  the  witty,  or  the  forward. 

From  the  pump-room  the  ladies,  from  time  to  time,  withdraw  to  a  female 
ooffce-house,  and  from  thence  return  to  their  lodgings  to  breakfSast.  The 
gentlemen  withdraw  to  their  coffee-houses,  to  read  the  papers,  or  converse 
on  the  news  of  the  day,  with  a  freedom  and  ease  not  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolis. 

People  of  fashion  make  public  breakfasts  at  the  assembly-houses,  to  which 
they  invite  their  acquaintances,  and  they  sometimes  order  private  concerts ; 
or,  when  so  disposed,  attend  lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
are  fr^uently  taught  there  in  a  pretty  superficial  manner,  so  as  not  to  teaze 
the  understuiding,  while  they  afford  the  imagination  some  amusement. 
The  private  concerts  are  performed  in  the  ball-rooms ;  the  tickets  a  crown 
each. 

Concert  breakfasts  at  the  assembly-house  sometimes  make  also  a  part  of 
the  morning's  amusement  here,  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  a 
subscription  among  the  men.  Persons  of  rank  and  fortune  who  can  perform 
are  admitted  into  the  orchestra,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  joining  with  the 
performers. 

Thus  we  have  the  tedious  morning  fairly  over.  When  noon  approaches, 
and  church  (if  any  please  to  go  there)  is  done,  some  of  the  company  appear 

I  «  And  of  all  the  fine  sights  I  have  seen,  my  dear  mother, 

I  never  expect  to  behold  such  another ; 

How  the  ladies  did  giggle  and  set  np  their  clacks, 

All  the  while  an  old  woman  was  nibbing  their  hacks  1    t    •    • 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  &ir  sex 

All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  neck% 

And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 

In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  oar  halL"~AMsnT.  (Letter  VL) 
*  "Ods,  bobs  1  how  delighted  I  was  nnawares, 

With  the  fiddles  I  heard  in  the  room  above  stairs : 

For  music  is  wholesome,  the  doctors  all  think, 

For  ladies  that  bathe,  and  for  ladies  that  drink  ; 

And  that's  the  opinion  of  Robin  our  driver. 

Who  whistles  his  nags  while  they  stand  at  the  river  ; 

They  say  it  is  right  that  for  every  glass 

A  tune  you  should  take  that  the  water  may  pasB.*'— 7H(2.  (Letter  YL) 
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upon  the  parade,  and  other  public  walks,  where  they  continue  to  chat  and 
amuse  each  other,  till  they  have  formed  parties  for  the  play,  cards,  or 
dancing  for  the  evening.  Another  part  of  the  company  divert  themselves 
with  reading  in  the  booksellers'  shops,  or  are  generally  seen  taking  tihe  air 
and  exercise,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  coaches.  Some  walk  in  the 
meadows  round  the  town,  winding  along  the  side  of  the  river  Avon  and  the 
neighbouring  canal ;  while  others  are  seen  scaling  some  of  those  romantic 
precipices  that  overhang  the  city. 

When  the  hour  of  dinner  draws  nigh,  and  the  company  are  returned  from 
their  different  recreations,  the  provisions  are  generally  served  with  the 
utmost  elegance  and  plenty.  Their  mutton,  butter,  fish,  and  fowl,  are  all 
allowed  to  be  excellent,  and  their  cookery  still  exceeds  their  meat. 

After  dinner  is  over,  and  evening  prayers  ended,  the  company  meet  a 
second  time  at  the  pump-house.  From  this  they  retire  to  the  walks,  and 
from  thence  go  to  drink  tea  at  the  assembly-houses,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evenings  are  concluded  either  with  balls,  plays,  or  visits.  A  theatre  was 
erected  in  the  year  1705,  by  subscription,  by  people  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  permitted  their  arms  to  be  engraven  on  the  inside  of  the  house,  as  a 
public  testimony  of  their  liberality  towards  it.  Every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evening  is  concluded  with  a  public  ball,  the  contributions  to  which  are 
BO  numerous,  that  the  price  of  each  ticket  is  trifling.  Thus  Bath  yields  a 
oontinued  rotation  of  diversions,  and  people  of  all  ways  of  thinking,  even 
from  the  libertine  to  the  methodist,  have  it  in  their  power  to  complete  the 
day  with  employments  suited  to  their  inclinations. 

In  this  manner  every  amusement  soon  improved  under  Mr.  Nash's 
administration.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  found  that  he  was  necessary 
and  useful,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  paying  the  same  respect  to  his 
fictitious  royalty,  that  is  generally  extorted  by  real  power.  The  same 
satisfaction  a  young  lady  finds  upon  being  singled  out  at  her  first  appearance, 
or  an  applauded  poet  on  the  success  of  his  first  tragedy,  infiuenced  him.  AH 
admired  him  as  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  some  who  knew  no  better, 
as  a  very  fine  gentleman.  He  was  perfectly  happy  in  their  little  applause, 
and  affected  at  length  something  particular  in  his  dress,  behaviour,  and 
conversation. 

His  equipage  was  sumptuous,  and  he  usually  travelled  to  Tunbridge  in  a 
post  chariot  and  six  greys,  with  out-riders,  footmen,  French-horns,  and 
every  other  appendage  of  expensive  parade.  He  always  wore  a  white  hat ; 
and,  to  apologize  for  this  singularity,  said,  he  did  it  purely  to  secure  it 
from  being  stolen  :  his  dress  was  tawdry,  though  not  perfectly  genteel ;  he 
might  be  considered  as  a  beau  of  several  generations,  and  in  his  appearance 
he,  in  some  measure,  mixed  the  fashions  of  the  last  age  with  those  of  the 
present.  He  perfectly  understood  elegant  expense,  and  generally  passed  his 
time  in  the  very  best  company,  if  persons  of  the  first  distinction  deserve 
that  title. 

But  I  hear  the  reader  now  demand,  what  finances  were  to  support  all  this 
finery,  or  where  the  treasures  that  gave  tiim  such  frequent  opportunities  of 
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displaying  his  beneyoience,  or  his  vanity  P  To  answer  this,  we  must  now 
enter  upon  another  part  of  his  character, — ^his  talents  as  a  gamester ;  for  by 
gaming  alone,  at  that  period  of  which  I  speak,  he  kept  up  so  yery  genteel  an 
appearance.  When  he  first  figured  at  Bath,  there  were  few  laws  against 
this  destructive  amusement.  The  gaming-table  was  the  constant  resource 
of  despair  and  indigence,  and  frequent  ruin  of  opulent  fortunes.  Wherever 
people  of  fashion  came,  needy  adventurers  were  generally  found  in  waiting. 
With  such  Bath  swarmed ;  and  among  this  class  Mr.  Nash  was  certainly  to 
be  numbered  in  the  beginning,  only  with  this  difierence,  that  he  wanted  the 
oorrupt  heart,  too  commonly  attending  a  life  of  expedients ;  for  he  was 
generous,  humane,  and  honourable,  even  though  by  profession  a  gamester. 

A  thousand  instances  might  be  given  of  his  integrity,  even  in  this  infamous 
profession,  where  his  generosity  often  impelled  him  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
his  interest.  Wherever  he  found  a  novice  in  the  hands  of  a  sharper,  he 
generally  forewarned  him  of  the  danger ;  whenever  he  found  any  inclined  to 
play,  yet  ignorant  of  the  game,  he  would  ofier  his  services,  and  play  for 
them.  I  remember  an  instance  to  this  efiect,  though  too  nearly  concerned 
in  the  afiair  to  publish  the  gentleman's  name  of  whom  it  is  related.  In  the 
year  1725,  there  came  to  Bath  a  giddy  youth,  who  had  just  resigned  his 
feUowship  at  Oxford.  He  brought  his  whole  fortune  with  him  there ;  it  was 
but  a  trifle ;  however,  he  was  resolved  to  venture  it  alL  Good  fortune 
seemed  kinder  than  could  be  expected.  Without  the  smallest  skill  in  play, 
he  won  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  any  unambitious  man  happy.  His  desire 
of  gain  increasing  with  his  gains,  in  the  October  following  he  was  at 
all,  and  added  four  thousand  pounds  to  his  former  capital.  Mr.  Nash,  one 
night,  after  losing  a  considerable  sum  to  this  undeserving  son  of  fortune, 
invited  him  to  supper.  "  Sir,"  cried  this  honest,  though  veteran  gamester, 
''  perhaps  you  may  imagine  I  have  invited  you,  in  order  to  have  my  revenge 
at  home ;  but  I  scorn  so  inhospitable  an  action.  I  desired  the  favour  of 
your  company  to  give  you  some  advice,  which  you  will  pardon  me,  Sir,  you 
seem  to  stand  in  need  of.  You  are  now  high  in  spirits,  and  drawn  away  by 
a  torrent  of  success ;  but  there  will  come  a  time,  when  you  will  repent 
having  left  the  calm  of  a  college  life  for  the  turbulent  profession  of  a 
gamester.  HI  runs  will  come,  as  sure  as  day  and  night  succeed  each  other. 
Be  therefore  advised,  remain  content  with  your  present  gains  ;  for  be 
persuaded,  that  had  you  the  Bank  of  England,  with  your  present  ignorance 
of  gaming,  it  would  vanish  like  a  fairy  dream.  You  are  a  stranger  to  me ; 
but  to  convince  you  of  the  part  I  take  in  your  welfare,  I'll  give  you  fifty 
guineas,  to  forfeit  twenty  every  time  you  lose  two  hundred  at  one  sitting." 
The  young  gentleman  refused  his  ofier,  and  was  at  last  undone  I 

The  late  Duke  of  B.^  being  chagrined  at  losing  a  considerable  sum, 
pressed  Mr.  Nash  to  tie  him  up  for  the  future  from  playing  deep.  Accordingly, 

>  Charles  Powlett,  third  Dake  of  Bolton  (died  1754).  His  second  wife  was  Min 
Lavinia  Penton,  the  actreaa,  the  original  PoUy,  and  famous  as  such,  in  the  BeggaiV 
Opexa. 
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the  Bean  gare  his  Graoe  a  hundred  guineaB,  to  forfeit  ten  thousand  wheneyer 
he  lost  a  sum  to  the  same  amount  at  play,  in  one  sitting.  The  duke  loved 
play  to  distraction,  and  soon  after,  at  hazard,  lost  eight  thousand  guineas, 
and  was  going  to  throw  for  three  thousand  more ;  when  Nash,  catching 
hold  of  the  dioehoz,  entreated  his  Graoe  to  reflect  upon  the  penalty  if  he 
lost;  the  duke  for  that  time  desisted ;  hut  so  strong  was  the  Juror  of  play 
upon  him,  that  soon  after,  losing  a  considerahle  sum  at  Newmarket,  he  was 
contented  to  pay  the  penalty.* 

When  the  late  Earl  of  T— d  was  a  youth,  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
play,  and  never  hotter  pleased  than  with  having  Mr.  Nash  for  his  antagonist. 
Nash  saw  with  concern  his  lordship's  foihle,  and  undertook  to  cure  him, 
though  hy  a  very  disagreeahle  remedy.  Ck)nscious  of  his  own  superior  skill, 
he  determined  to  engage  him  in  single  play  for  a  very  considerahle  sum. 
His  lordship,  in  proportion  as  he  lost  his  game,  lost  his  temper  too ;  and  as  he 
approached  the  gulph,  seemed  still  more  eager  for  ruin.  He  lost  his  estate : 
some  writings  were  put  into  the  winner's  possession ;  his  very  equipage  was 
deposited  as  a  last  stake,  and  he  lost  that  also.  But,  when  our  generous 
gamester  had  found  his  lordship  sufficiently  punished  for  his  temerity,  he 
returned  aU ;  only  stipulating,  that  he  should  he  paid  five  thousand  pounds 
whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  make  the  demand.  However,  he  never 
made  any  such  demand  during  his  lordship's  life ;  hut  some  time  after  his 
decease,  Mr.  Nash's  affairs  heing  in  the  wane,  he  demanded  the  money  of 
his  lordship's  heirs,  who  honourably  paid  it  without  any  hesitation. 

But  whatever  skill  Nash  might  have  acquired  by  long  practice  in  play, 
he  was  never  formed  by  nature  for  a  successful  gamester.  He  was  consti- 
tutionally passionate  and  generous.  To  acquire  a  perfection  in  that  art,  a 
man  must  be  naturally  phlegmatic,  reserved,  and  cool ;  every  passion  must 
learn  to  obey  control ;  but  he  frequently  was  unable  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  his,  and  was  often  betrayed  by  this  means  into  unbecoming  rudeness,  or 
childish  impertinenoe ;  was  sometimes  a  minion  of  fortune,  and  as  often 
depressed  by  adversity.  While  others  made  considerable  fortunes  at  the 
gaming-table,  he  was  ever  in  the  power  of  chance ;  nor  did  even  the 
intimacy  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  great,  place  him  in  a  state  of  • 
independence. 

The  considerable  inconveniences  that  were  found  to  result  from  a  per- 
mission of  gaming,  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  G^rge  U.  the  most  prevalent  games  at  that  time 
were  declared  fraudulent  and  unlawful.'  Every  age  has  had  its  peculiar 
modes  of  gaming.  The  games  of  Gleek,  Primero,  In-and-in,  and  several 
others  now  exploded,  employed  our  sharping  ancestors ;  to  these  succeeded 

>  *<Feb.  9,  1782.     A  certain  Duke  paid  50002.  to  Bean  Nash,  and  agreed  to  allow 
him  4002.  per  annum  during  life,   in  lieu  of  10,0002.  he  was  to  pay,  in  case  the  said 
nobleman  should  lose  at  hazard  above  20002.  at  one  sitting ;  which  he  did  in  October 
last  at  Newmarket"— (?en/2^man*«  Mag.  vol  iL  p.  627. 
*  Act  12,  Gea  II.  (1739). 
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the  Ace  of  Hearto,  Pharaoh,  Basset,  and  Hazard,  all  games  of  chance  like 
the  former.  But  though  in  these  the  chances  seemed  equal  to  the  novice, 
in  general  those  who  kept  the  hank  were  considerable  winners.  The  act, 
therefore,  passed  upon  this  occasion,  declared  all  such  games  and  lotteries 
illicit,  and  directed  that  all  who  should  set  up  such  games  should  forfeit 
two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  leyied  by  distress  on  the  o£^nder's  goods ;  one 
third  to  go  to  the  informer,  the  residue  to  the  poor.  The  Act  further 
declared,  that  eyery  person  who  played  in  any  place,  except  in  the  royal 
palace  where  his  majesty  resided,  should  forfeit  fifty  pounds,  and  should  be 
oondemned  to  pay  treble  costs  in  case  of  an  appeal. 

This  law  was  scarcely  made,  before  it  was  eluded  by  the  invention  of 
divers  fraudulent  and  <^^itful  games;  and  a  particular  game,  called 
Passage,  was  daily  practised,  and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  thousands. 
To  prevent  this,  the  ensuing  year  it  was  enacted,  that  this  and  every  other 
game  invented,  or  to  be  invented  with  one  die,  or  more,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment of  the  same  nature,  with  numbers  thereon,  should  be  subject  to  a 
similar  penalty;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  persons  playing  with  such 
instruments  should  be  punished  as  above. 

This  amendment  of  the  law  soon  gave  birth  to  new  evasions ;  the  game 
of  BoUy-Polly,  Marlborough's  Battles,  but  particularly  the  E  0,  were  set 
up ;  and,  strange  to  observe  I  several  of  those  very  noblemen  who  had  given 
their  voices  to  suppress  gaming  were  tibe  most  ready  to  encourage  it.  This 
game  was  at  first  set  up  at  Tunbridge.  It  was  invented  by  one  C — ^k,  and 
carried  on  between  him  and  one  Mr.  A — e,  proprietor  of  the  assembly -room 
at  that  place ;  and  was  reckoned  extremely  profitable  to  the  bank,  as  it 
gained  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  that  was  lost  or  won. 

As  aU  gaming  was  suppressed  but  this,  Nash  was  now  utterly  destitute 
of  any  resource  that  he  could  expect  from  his  superior  skill  and  long 
experience  in  the  art.  The  money  to  be  gained  in  private  gaming  is  at 
best  but  trifiing,  and  the  opportunity  precarious.  The  minds  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  shrink  with  their  circumstances ;  and  Nash,  upon  the 
immediate  prospect  of  poverty,  was  now  mean  enough  (I  will  call  it  no 
worse)  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  those  low  creatures  to  evade  the  law, 
and  to  share  the  plunder.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  The  profits  of  the 
table  were,  as  I  observed,  divided  between  C — ^k  the  inventor,  and  A — e  the 
room-keeper.  The  first  year's  profits  were  extraordinary,  and  A— e,  the 
room-keeper,  now  began  to  wish  himself  sole  proprietor.  The  combina- 
tions of  the  worthless  are  ever  of  short  duration.  The  next  year,  therefore, 
A — e  turned  C — ^k  out  of  his  room,  and  set  up  the  game  for  himself.  The 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  frequented  the  wells,  unmindful  of  the  immense 
profit  gained  by  these  reptiles,  still  continued  to  game  as  before ;  and  the 
keeper  was  triumphing  in  the  success  of  his  politics,  when  he  was  informed, 
that  C — ^k  and  his  friends  had  hired  the  crier  to  cry  the  game  down.  The 
consequences  of  this  would  have  been  fatal  to  A — e's  interest ;  for  by  this 
means  frauds  might  have  been  discovered,  which  would  deter  even  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  play.    Immediately,  therefore,  while  the  crier  was 
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yet  upon  the  walks,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Nash  to  stop  these  proceedings,  and 
at  the  same  time  offered  him  a  fourth  share  of  the  hank,  which  Nash  was 
mean  enough  to  accept.  This  is  the  greatest  blot  in  his  life ;  and  this,  it  is 
hoped,  will  find  pardon. 

The  day  after,  the  inventor  offered  one-half  of  the  bank;  but  this 
Mr.  Nash  thought  proper  to  refuse,  being  pre-engaged  to  A— e.  Upon 
which,  being  disappointed,  he  applied  to  one,  Mr.  J — e,  and  under  his 
protection  another  table  was  set  up,  and  the  company  seemed  to  be  divided 
equally  between  them.  I  cannot  reflect  without  surprise  at  the  folly  of  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  thus  parcelled  out  between 
a  pack  of  sharpers,  and  to  be  defrauded  of  their  money,  without  even  the 
show  of  opposition.  The  company  thus  divided,  Mr.  Nash  once  more  availed 
himself  of  their  parties,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  unite  their  banks,  and 
to  divide  the  gains  into  three  shares,  of  which  he  reserved  one  to  himself. 

Nash  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  fluctuating  fortune  ;  and  had  he  taken  the 
advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  he  might  have  been  for  the  future  not 
only  fctbove  want,  but  even  in  circumstances  of  opulence.  Had  he  cautiously 
employed  himself  in  computing  the  benefits  of  the  table,  and  exacting  his 
stipulated  share,  he  might  have  soon  grown  rich ;  but  he  entirely  left  the 
maiiigement  of  it  to  the  people  of  the  rooms ;  he  took  them  (as  he  says  in 
one  ot  his  memorials  upon  this  occasion)  to  be  honest,  and  never  inquired 
what  wa3  won  or  lost ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  seldom  assiduous  in 
informing  him.  I  find  a  secret  pleasure  in  thus  displaying  the  insecurity  of 
friendships  among  the  base.  They  pretended  to  pay  him  regularly  at  first; 
but  he  soon  discovered,  as  he  says,  that  at  Tunbridge  he  had  suffered  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  guineas. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  E  0  table  thus  succeeded  at  Tunbridge,  Mr.  Nash 
was  resolved  to  introduce  it  at  Bath,  and  previously  asked  the  opinion  of 
several  lawyers,  who  declared  it  no  way  illegal.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  A— e,  who  kept  one  of  the  great  rooms  at  Bath,  acquainting 
her  with  the  profits  attending  such  a  scheme,  and  proposing  to  have  a  fourth 
share  with  her  and  Mr.  W — ,  the  proprietor  of  the  other  room,  for  his 
authority  and  protection.  To  this  Mr.  W —  and  she  returned  him  for 
answer,  that  they  would  grant  him  a  fifth  share ;  which  he  consented  to 
accept.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  journey  to  London,  and  bespoke  two 
tables,  one  for  each  room,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  each  table. 

The  tables  were  no  sooner  set  up  at  Bath,  than  they  were  frequented  by  a 
greater  concourse  of  gamesters  than  those  at  Tunbridge.  Men  of  that 
infamous  profession,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  other  parts 
of  Europe,  flocked  here  to  feed  on  the  ruins  of  each  other's  fortune.  This 
afforded  another  opportunity  for  Nash  to  become  rich ;  but,  as  at  Tunbridge, 
he  thought  the  people  here  also  would  take  care  of  him,  and  therefore  he 
employed  none  to  look  after  his  interest.  The  first  year  they  paid  him  what 
he  thought  just ;  the  next,  the  woman  of  the  room  dying,  her  son  paid  him, 
and  shewed  his  books.  Some  time  after  the  people  of  the  rooms  offered  him 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year  each  for  his  share,  which  he  refused ;  every 
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succeeding  year  they  continued  to  pay  him  less  and  less,  until  at  length  he 
found,  as  he  pretends,  that  he  had  thus  lost  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  deceiving  the  public  and  each  other,  until  the 
legislature  thought  proper  to  suppress  these  seminaries  of  vice.  It  was 
enacted,  that  after  the  24th  of  June,  1745,  none  should  be  permitted  to  keep 
a  house,  room,  or  place,  for  playing,  upon  pain  of  such  forfeitures  as  were 
declared  in  former  acts  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

The  legislature  likewise  amended  a  law,  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  recovering  money  lost  at  play,  on  the  oath  of  the  winner.  By  this  act, 
no  person  was  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witness ;  and  every  person 
present  at  a  gaming-table  might  be  summoned  by  the  magistrate  who  took 
cognisance  of  the  affair.  No  privilege  of  parliament  was  allowed  to  those 
convicted  of  having  gaming-tables  in  their  houses.  Those  who  lost  ten 
pounds  at  one  time  were  liable  to  be  indicted  within  six  months  after  the 
offence  was  committed ;  and  being  convicted,  were  to  be  fined  five  times  the 
value  of  the  sum  won  or  lost,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  Any  offender,  before 
conviction,  discovering  another,  so  as  tx>  be  convicted,  was  to  be  discharged 
from  the  penalties  incurred  by  his  own  offences. 

By  this  wise  and  just  act,  all  Nash's  future  hopes  of  succeeding  by  the 
tables  were  blown  up.  He  had  now  only  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his 
confederates  to  trust  to ;  but  that  he  soon  found  to  be  a  vain  expectation ; 
for,  if  we  can  depend  on  his  own  memorials,  what  at  one  time  they 
confessed,  they  would  at  another  deny ;  and  though  upon  some  occasions 
they  seemed  at  variance  with  each  other,  yet  when  they  were  to  oppose  him, 
whom  they  considered  as  a  common  enemy,  they  generally  united  with 
confidence  and  success.  He  now  therefore  had  nothing  but  a  law-suit  to 
confide  in  for  redress;  and  this  is  ever  the  last  expedient  to  retrieve  a 
desperate  fortune.  He  accordingly  threw  his  suit  into  Chancery,  and  by 
this  means  the  public  became  acquainted  with  what  he  had  long  endeavoured 
to  conceal.  They  now  found  that  he  was  himself  concerned  in  the  gaming- 
tables, of  which  he  only  seemed  the  conductor ;  and  that  he  had  shared  part 
of  the  spoil,  though  he  complained  of  having  been  defrauded  of  a  just  share. 

The  success  of  his  suit  was  what  might  have  been  naturally  expected : 
he  had  but  at  best  a  bad  cause,  and  as  the  oaths  of  the  defendants  were 
alone  sufficient  to  cast  him  in  Chancery,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  was 
nonsuited.  But  the  consequence  of  this  affair  was  much  more  fatal  than  he 
had  imagined :  it  lessened  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  public ;  it  drew  several 
enemies  against  him,  and  in  some  measure  diminished  the  authority  of  any 
defence  he  could  make.  From  that  time  (about  the  year  1745)  1  find  this 
good-natured  but  misguided  man  involved  in  continual  disputes,  every  day 
calumniated  with  some  new  slander,  and  continually  endeavouring  to 
obviate  its  effects. 

Upon  these  occasions  his  usual  method  was,  by  printed  bills  handed  about 
among  his  acquaintance,  to  inform  the  public  of  his  most  private  transac- 
tions with  some  of  those  creatures  with  whom  he  had  formerly  nA»ooiated ; 
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but  these  apolog^ies  seired  rather  to  blacken  his  antagonists  than  to  vindicate 
him.  They  were  in  general  extremely  ill  written,  confused,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.  By  these  however  it  appeared,  that  W —  was 
originally  obliged  to  him  for  the  resort  of  company  to  his  room;  that 
Lady  H.,  who  had  all  the  company  before  W — 's  room  was  built,  offered 
Nash  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  protection;  which  he  refused,  having 
previously  promised  to  support  Mrs.  W — .  It  appears  by  these  apologies, 
that  the  persons  concerned  in  the  rooms  made  large  fortunes,  while  Nash 
still  continued  in  pristine  indigence ;  and  that  his  nephew,  for  whom  he  had 
at  first  secured  one  of  the  rooms,  was  left  in  as  great  distress  as  he. 

His  enemies  were  not  upon  this  occasion  contented  with  aspersing  him,  as 
a  confederate  with  sharpers;  they  even  asserted,  that  he  embezzled  the 
subscriptions  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  which  were  given  for  useful  or 
charitable  purposes.  But  to  such  aspersions  he  answered  by  declaring,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  before  God  and  man,  that  he  never  diverted  one 
shilling  of  the  said  subscriptions  to  his  own  use ;  nor  was  he  ever  thought 
to  have  done  it  till  new  enemies  started  up  against  him. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  see  one  of  these  memorials,  written, 
by  himself;  and  I  will  indulge  his  curiosity,  merely  to  show  a  specimen  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  a  round  of 
gaiety  and  conversation,  whose  jests  were  a  thousand  times  repeated,  and 
whose  company  was  courted  by  every  son  and  daughter  of  fashion.  The 
following  is  particularly  levelled  against  those  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  took  every  opportunity  to  traduce  his  character : — 

"a  ICOIOTOB. 
**  *  For  the  Lord  hateth  lying  and  deoeitfbl  lips.*— Pjolm. 

''  The  curse  denounced  in  my  motto,  is  sufBlcient  to  intimidate  any  person 
who  is  not  quite  abandoned  in  their  evil  ways,  and  who  have  any  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes ;  everlasting  burnings  are  a  terrible  reward  for  their 
misdoings ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  hardened  sinners  will  oppose  the 
judgment  of  heaven,  being  without  end.  This  reflection  must  be  shocking 
to  such,  as  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  having  erred  from  the  sacred 
dictates  of  the  Psalmist ;  and  who  following  the  blind  impulse  of  passion, 
daily  forging  lies  and  deceit,  to  annoy  their  neighbour.  But  there  are  joys 
in  heaven  which  they  can  never  arrive  at,  whose  whole  study  is  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  harmony  and  good  order  of  society  in  this  place.'' 

This  carries  little  tiie  air  of  a  bagatelle;  it  rather  seems  a  sermon  in 
miniature,  so  different  are  some  men  in  the  closet  and  in  conversation.  The 
following  I  have  taken  at  random  £rom  a  heap  of  other  memorials,  all  tending 
to  set  his  combination  with  the  afore-mentioned  parties  in  a  proper  light. 

'<  £  0  was  first  set  up  in  A — e's  room,  the  profits  divided  between  ont 
C — k  {the  inventor  of  the  game)  and  A — e. 

"  The  next  year  A — e,  finding  the  game  flo  advantageous,  turned  G— k 
out  of  his  room,  and  set  the  game  up  himself,  but  G — ^k  and  his  Mends 
hired  the  £rier  to  cry  the  game  down ;  upon  which  A— e  came  running  to 
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me  to  stop  it,  after  he  had  cried  it  onoe,  which  I  immediately  did,  and 
tamed  the  crier  off  the  walks. 

"  Then  A— e  asked  me  to  go  a  fourth  with  him  in  the  bank,  which  I 
consented  to.  C — ^k  next  day  took  me  into  his  room  which  he  had  hired, 
and  proffered  me  to  go  half  with  him,  which  I  refused,  being  engaged  before 
to  A — e. 

"  J— e  then  set  up  the  same  game,  and  complained  that  he  had  not  half 
play  at  his  room ;  upon  which  I  made  them  agree  to  join  their  banks,  and 
divide  equally  the  gain  and  loss,  and  I  to  go  the  like  share  in  the  bank. 

**  I,  taking  them  to  be  honest,  never  enquired  what  was  won  or  lost,  and 
thought  they  paid  me  honestly,  till  it  waa  discovered  that  they  had 
defrauded  me  of  2000  guineas. 

"  I  then  arrested  A— e,  who  told  me  I  must  go  into  Chancery,  and  that  I 
should  begin  with  the  people  of  Bath,  who  had  cheated  me  of  ten  times  as 
much ;  and  told  my  attorney  that  J— e  had  cheated  me  of  500,  and  wrote 
me  word  that  I  probably  had  it  not  under  his  hand,  which  never  was  used 
in  play. 

"  Upon  my  arresting  A— e,  I  received  a  letter  not  to  prosecute  J— e,  for 
he  would  be  a  very  good  witness ;  I  writ  a  discharge  to  J — e  for  125/.  in 
full,  though  he  never  paid  me  a  farthing,  upon  his  telling  me  if  his  debts 
were  paid  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling. 

*'  Every  article  of  this  I  can  prove  from  A — e*s  own  mouth,  as  a  reason 
that  he  allowed  the  bank-keepers  but  10  per  cent,  because  I  went  20,  and 
his  suborning  •    •    •  to  alter  his  informations. 

*'£iCHAED  Nash." 

This  gentleman's  simplicity,  in  trusting  persons  whom  he  had  no  pre- 
vious reasons  to  place  confidence  in,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  lights 
into  his  character,  which  while  they  impeach  his  understanding,  do  honour 
to  his  benevolence.  The  low  and  timid  are  ever  suspicious ;  but  a  heart 
impressed  with  honourable  sentiments,  expects  from  others  sympathetic 
lincerity. 

But  now  that  we  have  viewed  his  conduct  as  a  gamester,  and  seen  him 
on  that  side  of  his  character  which  is  by  far  the  most  unfeivourable,  seen 
him  declining  from  his  former  favour  and  esteem,  the  just  consequence  of 
his  quitting,  though  but  ever  so  little,  the  paths  of  honour ;  let  me  turn  to 
those  brighter  parts,  which  gained  him  the  affection  of  his  friends,  the 
esteem  of  the  corporation  which  he  assisted,  and  may  possibly  attract  the 
attention  of  posterity.  By  his  successes  we  shall  find,  that  figuring  in  life 
proceeds  less  from  the  possession  of  great  talents,  than  from  the  proper 
application  of  moderate  ones.  Some  great  minds  are  only  fitted  to  put 
forth  their  powers  in  the  storm,  and  the  occasion  is  often  wanting  during  a 
whole  life  for  a  great  exertion;  but  trifling  opportunities  of  shining  are 
almost  every  hour  offered  to  the  little  sedulous  mind,  and  a  person  thus 
employed,  is  not  only  more  pleasing  but  more  useful  in  a  state  of  tranquil  society. 

Though  gaming  first  introduoed  him  into  polite  company,  this  alone  could 
hardly  hav«  carried  him  forward,  without  the  assistance  of  a  genteel 
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address,  muoli  vivacity,  some  humour,  and  some  wit.  But,  once  admitted 
into  the  circle  of  the  beau  monde,  he  then  laid  claim  to  all  the  privileges  by 
which  it  is  distinguished.  Among  others,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
entered  himself  professedly  into  the  service  of  the  fair  sex ;  he  set  up  for  a 
man  of  gallantry  and  intrigue ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  the  boasts  of  his  old  age, 
he  often  succeeded.  In  fact,  the  business  of  love  somewhat  resembles  the 
business  of  physio ;  no  matter  for  qualifications,  he  that  makes  vigorous 
pretensions  to  either  is  surest  of  success.  Nature  had  by  no  means  formed 
Mr.  Nash  for  a  beau  gargon ;  his  person  was  clumsy,  too  large  and  awk- 
ward, and  his  features  harsh,  strong,  and  peculiarly  irregular ;  yet  even 
with  those  disadvantages,  he  made  love,  became  a  universal  admirer  of  the 
sex,  and  was  universally  admired.  He  was  possessed,  at  least,  of  some 
requisites  of  a  lover.  He  had  assiduity,  flattery,  fine  clothes,  and  as  much 
wit  as  the  ladies  he  addressed.  Wit,  flattery,  and  fine  clothes,  he  used  to 
say,  were  enough  to  debauch  a  nunnery.  But  my  fair  readers  of  the  present 
day  are  exempt  from  this  scandal ;  and  it  is  no  matter  now,  what  he  said 
of  their  grandmothers. 

As  Nestor  was  a  man  of  three  ages,  so  Nash  sometimes  humorously  called 
himself  a  beau  of  three  generations.  He  had  seen  flaxen  bobs  succeeded  by 
majors,  which  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  negligents,  which  were  at  last  totally 
routed  by  bags  and  ramilies.  The  manner  in  which  gentlemen  managed 
their  amours,  in  these  difierent  ages  of  fashion,  were  not  more  diflerent 
than  their  perriwigs.  The  lover  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  was  solemn, 
majestic,  and  formal.  He  visited  his  mistress  in  state ;  languished  ioi  the 
favour,  kneeled  when  he  toasted  his  goddess,  walked  with  solemnity, 
per&rmed  the  most  trifling  things  with  decorum,  and  even  took  snuff  with 
a  flourish.  The  beau  of  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  dis- 
gusted with  80  much  formality;  he  was  pert,  smart,  and  lively ;  his  billets- 
doux  were  written  in  a  quite  different  style  from  that  of  his  antiquated 
predecessor ;  he  was  ever  laughing  at  his  own  ridiculous  situation ;  till  at 
last,  he  persuaded  the  lady  to  become  as  ridiculous  as  himself.  The  beau  of 
the  third  age,  in  which  Mr.  Nash  died,  was  still  more  extraordinary  than 
either ;  his  whole  secret  in  intrigue  consisted  in  perfect  indifference.  The 
only  way  to  make  love  now,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Nash  say,  was  to  take  no 
manner  of  notice  of  the  lady ;  which  method  was  £ound  the  surest  way  to 
•ecure  her  affections. 

However  these  things  be,  this  gentleman's  amours  were  in  reality  very 
much  confined  in  the  second  and  third  age  of  intrigue ;  his  character  was 
too  public  for  a  lady  to  consign  her  reputation  to  his  keeping.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  life,  it  is  said,  he  knew  the  secret  history  of  the  times,  and 
contributed  himself  to  swell  the  page  of  scandal.  Were  I  upon  the  present 
occasion  to  hold  the  pen  of  a  novelist,  I  could  recount  some  amours,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  little  anecdotes,  which 
contain  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction ;  with  histories  of  professing  lovers, 
and  poor  Injlieving  girls  deceived  by  such  professions.  But  such  adventures 
arc  easily  writtun^  and  as  easily  achieved*    The  plan  even  of  fictitious  novel 
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is  quite  exhausted ;  but  truth,  which  I  have  followed  here,  and  eTer  design 
to  follow,  presents  in  the  affair  of  love  scarce  any  variety.  The  manner  in 
which  one  reputation  is  lost,  exactly  resembles  that  by  which  another  is 
taken  away.  The  gentleman  begins  at  timid  distance,  grows  more  bold» 
becomes  rude,  till  the  lady  is  married  or  undone :  such  is  the  substance  of 
every  modem  novel ;  nor  will  I  gratify  the  pruriency  of  folly  at  the  expense 
ef  every  other  pleasure  my  narration  may  afford. 

Mr.  Nash  did  not  long  continue  a  universal  gallant;  but  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign,  entirely  gave  up  his  endeavours  to  deceive  the  sex,  in 
order  to  become  the  honest  protector  of  their  innocence,  the  guardian  of 
their  reputation,  and  a  friend  to  their  virtue.  This  was  a  character  he  bore 
for  many  years,  and  supported  it  with  integrity,  assiduity,  and  success. 
It  was  his  constant  practice  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
fatal  consequences  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  love ;  and  there  are  many 
persons  now  alive,  who  owe  their  present  happiness  to  his  having  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  an  amour  that  threatened  to  become  unhappy,  or 
even  criminal,  by  privately  making  their  guardians  or  parents  acquainted 
with  what  he  could  discover.^  And  his  manner  of  disconcerting  these 
schemes  was  such  as  generally  secured  him  from  the  rage  and  resentment 
of  the  disappointed.  One  night  when  I  was  in  Wiltshire's  room,  Nash 
came  up  to  a  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  were  people  of  no  inconsiderable 
fortune,  and  bluntly  told  the  mother  she  had  better  be  at  home :  this  was  at 
that  time  thought  an  audacious  piece  of  impertinence,  and  the  lady 
turned  away  piqued  and  disconcerted.  Nash,  however,  pursued  her  and 
repeated  the  words  again,  when  the  old  lady,  wisely  conceiving  there  might 
be  some  hidden  meaning  couched  under  this  seeming  insolence,  retired,  and 
coming  to  her  lodgings  found  a  coach  and  six  at  the  door,  which  a  sharper 
had  provided  to  carry  off  her  eldest  daughter. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  some  other  instances  of  Mr.  Nash's  good-nature 
on  these  occasions,  as  I  have  had  the  accounts  from  himself.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht,  Colonel  M.  was  one  of  the 
thoughtless,  agreeable,  gay  creatures,  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company  at  Bath.  He  danced  and  talked  with  great  vivacity ;  and  when 
he  gamed  among  the  ladies,  he  showed  that  his  attention  was  employed 

*  "  The  gods,  their  peonliar  favour  to  show. 

Sent  Hermes  to  Bath  in  the  shape  of  a  Beav  :    •    •    ; 

Long  reign'd  the  great  Nash,  this  omnipotent  iord^ 

Bespected  by  youth,  and  by  parents  adored ; 

For  him  not  enough  at  a  baH  te  preside, 

The  unwary  and  beautiful  nymph  would  he  guide  ; 

Oft  tell  her  a  tale,  how  the  credulous  maid 

By  man,  by  perfidious  man,  is  betra/d  ; 

Taught  Charity's  hand  to  relieye  the  distrest, 

While  tears  hare  his  tender  compassion  exprest.** 

Akstky.    (Letter  XI.) 
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rather  upon  their  hearts  than  their  fortunes.  His  own  fortune  howeye^  was 
a  trifle,  when  compared  to  the  elegance  of  his  expense  ;  and  his  imprud«mce 
at  last  was  so  great,  that  it  obliged  him  to  sell  an  annuity  arising  from  his 
commission,  to  keep  up  his  splendour  a  little  longer. 

Howeyer  thoughtless  he  might  be,  he  had  the  happiness  of  gaining  the 
affections  of  Miss  L.,  whose  father  designed  her  a  yery  large  fortune.  This 
lady  was  courted  by  a  nobleman  of  distinction;  but  she  refused  bia 
addresses,  resolyed  upon  gratifying  rather  her  inclinations  than  her  ayarice. 
The  intrigue  went  on  successfully  between  her  and  the  colonel,  and  they 
both  would  certainly  haye  been  married  and  been  undone,  had  not  Mr. 
Kash  apprised  her  father  of  their  intentions.  The  old  gentleman  recalled 
his  daughter  from  Bath,  and  offered  Nash  a  yery  considerable  present  for 
the  care  he  had  taken,  which  he  refused. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  M.  had  an  intimation  how  his  intrigue  came  to 
be  discoyered,  and  by  taxing  Nash,  found  that  his  suspicions  were  not 
without  foundation.  A  challenge  was  the  immediate  consequence,  which 
the  king  of  Bath,  conscious  of  haying  only  done  his  duty,  thought  proper  to 
decline.  As  none  are  permitted  to  wear  swords  at  Bath,  the  colonel  found 
no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  resentment,  and  waited  with  impatience  to 
.  find  Mr.  Nash  in  town,  to  require  proper  satisfaction. 

During  this  interyal,  howeyer,  he  found  his  creditors  become  too  impor- 
tunate for  him  to  remain  longer  at  Bath ;  and  his  finances  and  credit  being 
quite  exhausted,  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  going  oyer  to  the  Dutch 
army  in  Flanders,  where  he  enlisted  himself  a  yolunteer.  Here  he  under- 
went all  the  fatigues  of  a  priyate  sentinel,  with  the  additional  misery  of 
receiying  no  pay,  and  his  friends  in  England  gaye  out  that  he  was  shot  at 
the  battle  of . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nobleman  pressed  his  passion  with  ardour ;  but 
during  the  progress  of  his  amour,  the  young  lady's  father  died,  and  left  her 
heiress  to  a  fortune  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  She  thought  herself  now 
disengaged  from  her  former  passion.  An  absence  of  two  years  had  in  some 
measure  abated  her  loye  for  the  colonel ;  and  the  assiduity,  the  merit,  and 
real  regard  of  the  gentleman  who  still  continued  to  solicit  her,  were  almost 
too  powerful  for  her  constancy.  Mr.  Nash,  in  the  mean  time,  took  eyery 
opportunity  of  inquiring  after  Colonel  M.,  and  found  that  he  had  for  some 
time  been  returned  to  England,  but  had  changed  his  name,  in  order  to  ayoid 
the  fury  of  his  creditors,  and  was  entered  into  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  at  that  time  exhibiting  at  Peterborough. 

He  now  therefore  thought  he  owed  the  colonel,  in  justice,  an  opportunity 
of  promoting  his  fortune,  as  he  had  once  depriyed  him  of  an  occasion  of 
satisfying  his  loye.  Our  Beau  therefore  inyited  the  lady  to  be  of  a  party  to 
Peterborough,  and  offer«d  his  own  equipage,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
most  elegant  in  England,  to  conduct  her  there.  The  proposal  being  accepted, 
the  lady,  the  nobleman,  and  Mr.  Nash  arriyed  in  town  just  as  the  players 
were  going  to  begin. 

Colonel  M.,  who  used  eyery  means  of  remaining  incognito,  and  who  was 
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too  proud  to  make  his  distresses  known  to  any  of  his  former  acqnaintanoe, 
was  now  degraded  into  the  character  of  Tom  in  the  "  Cod  scions  Lovers." 
Miss  L.  was  placed  in  the  foremost  row  of  the  spectators,  her  lord  on  one 
aide,  and  the  impatient  Nash  on  the  other,  when  the  unhappy  youth 
appeared  in  that  despicable  situation  upon  the  stage.  The  moment  he  came 
on,  his  former  mistress  struck  his  view ;  but  his  amazement  was  increased 
when  he  saw  her  fainting  away  in  the  arms  of  those  who  sat  behind  her. 
He  was  incapable  of  proceeding,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  flew 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Colonel,"  cried  Nash,  when  they  were  in  some  measure  recovered, 
"  you  once  thought  me  your  enemy,  because  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  you 
both  from  raining  each  other ;  you  were  then  wrong,  and  you  have  long 
had  my  forgiveness.  If  you  love  well  enough  now  for  matrimony,  you 
fairly  have  my  consent,  and  d —  him,  say  I,  that  attempts  to  part  you." 
Their  nuptials  were  solemnised  soon  after,  and  affluence  added  a  zest  to  all 
their  future  enjoyments.  Mr.  Nash  had  the  thanks  of  each,  and  he  after- 
wards spent  several  agreeable  days  in  that  society  which  he  had  contributed 
to  render  happy. 

I  shall  beg  the  reader's  patience,  while  I  give  another  instance,  in  which 
he  ineffectually  offered  his  assistance  and  advice.  This  story  is  not  from 
himself,  but  told  us  partly  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  architect  of  Batii,'  as  it  fell 
particularly  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  partly  from  another  memoir  t» 
which  he  refers. 

Miss  Sylvia  S  was  descended  from  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 

kingdom,  and  was  left  a  large  fortune  upon  her  sister's  decease.  She  had 
early  in  life  been  introduced  into  the  best  company,  and  contracted  a 
passion  for  elegance  and  expense.  It  is  usual  to  maJ^e  the  heroine  of  a  story 
very  witty  and  very  beautiful,  and  such  oiroumstances  are  so  surely  expected^ 
that  they  are  scarce  attended  to.  But  whatevev  the  finest  poet  could  con- 
ceive of  wit,  or  the  most  celebrated  painter  imagine  of  beauty,  were  excelled 
in  the  perfections  of  this  yojing  lady.  Hey  superiority  in  both  was  allowed 
by  all  who  either  heard  or  had  seen  her.  She  was  naturally  gay,  generous 
to  a  fault,  good-natured  to  the  highest  degree^  affiible  in  conversation,  and 
some  of  her  letters  and  other  writings,  as  well  in  verse  as  prose,,  would  have 
shone  amongst  those  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  this^  or  any  other  age, 
had  they  been  published. 

But  these  great  qualifications  were  marked  by  another,  which  lessened 
the  value  of  them  all.  She  was  imprudent.  But  let  it  net  be  imagined 
that  her  reputation  or  honooi  suffered  by  her  imprudence :  I  only  mean,  she 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  money ;  she  relieved  distress  by  puttiog 
herself  into  the  circumstances  of  the  object  whose  wants  she  supplied. 

She  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  the  crowd  of  her  lovers  and 
the  continual  repetition  of  new  flattery  had  taught  her  to  think  she  could 

>  Wood*!  HitUiry  of  Batk,  voL  iL  p.  44«L  The  lady*!  real  name  wu  Miss  Faan^ 
Braddock.    iS^  «« G«ttUMiiaiL*s  Ma«.**  vd.  i  p.  897. 
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never  be  forsaken,  and  never  poor.  Young  ladies  are  apt  to  expeot  a 
certainty  of  success  from  a  number  of  lovers ;  and  yet  I  bave  seldom  seen  a 
g;irl  courted  by  a  bundred  lovers  tliat  found  a  busband  in  any.  Before  tbe 
cboice  is  fixed,  sbe  bas  eitber  lost  ber  reputation  or  ber  good  sense ;  and  tbe 
loss  of  eitber  is  sufficient  to  consign  ber  to  perpetual  virginity. 

Among  tbe  number  of  tbis  young  lady's  lovers  was  tbe  celebrated  S— , 
wbo,  at  tbat  time,  went  by  tbe  name  of  **tbe  good-natured  man."^  Tbis 
gentleman,  witb  talents  tbat  migbt  bave  done  bonour  to  bumanity,  suffered 
bimself  to  fall  at  lengtb  into  tbe  lowest  state  of  debasement.  He  followed 
tbe  dictates  of  every  newest  passion ;  bis  love,  bis  pity,  bis  generosity,  and 
even  bis  friendsbips  were  all  in  excess ;  be  was  unable  to  make  bead  against 
any  of  bis  sensations  or  desires,  but  tbey  were  in  general  wortby  wisbes  and 
desires,  for  be  was  constitutionally  virtuous.  Tbis  gentleman,  wbo  at  last 
died  in  gaol,  was  at  tbat  time  tbis  lady's  envied  favourite. 

It  is  probable  tbat  be,  tbougbtless  creature,  bad  no  otber  prospect  from 
tbis  amour  but  tbat  of  passing  tbe  present  moments  agreeably.  He  only 
courted  dissipation,  but  tbe  lady's  tbougbts  were  fixed  on  bappiness.  At 
length,  bowcver,  bis  debts  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  be  was 
arrested  and  tbrown  into  prison.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  conceal  bis 
situation  from  bis  beautiful  mistress ;  but  sbe  soon  came  to  a  knowledge  of 
bis  distress,  and  took  tbe  fatal  resolution  of  freeing  bim  from  confinement 
by  discharging  all  tbe  demands  of  bis  creditors. 

Mr.  Nasb  was  at  tbat  time  in  London,  and  represented  to  tbe  tbougbt- 
less young  lady,  tbat  sucb  a  measure  would  effectually  ruin  botb ;   tbat 

so  warm  a  concern  for  tbe   interests  of  Mr.   S would  in  tbe  first 

place  quite  impair  ber  fortune  in  tbe  eyes  of  our  sex,  and  wbat  was  worse, 
lessen  ber  reputation  in  tbose  of  ber  own.    He  added,  tbat  tbus  bringing 

Mr.  S from  prison  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief ;  tbat  a  mind  so 

generous  as  bis  would  become  bankrupt  under  tbe  load  of  gratitude ;  and 
instead  of  improving  in  friendship  or  affection,  be  would  only  study  to 
avoid  a  creditor  be  could  never  repay ;  tbat  though  small  favours  produce 
good-will,  great  ones  destroy  friendship.  These  admonitions,  however, 
were  disregarded,  and  sbe  found,  too  late,  the  prudence  and  truth  of  ber 
adviser.  In  short,  her  fortune  was  by  this  means  exhausted ;  and,  with  all 
ber  attractions,  she  found  ber  acquaintance  began  to  disesteem  ber  in  pro- 
portion as  sbe  became  poor. 

In  this  situation  she  accepted  Mr.  Nash's  invitation  of  returning  to  Bath. 
He  promised  to  introduce  ber  to  the  best  company  there,  and  be  was  assured 
that  her  merit  would  do  tbe  rest.  Upon  ber  very  first  appearance,  ladies  of 
the  highest  distinction  courted  ber  friendship  and  esteem;  but  a  settled 
melancholy  bad  taken  possession  of  ber  mind,  and  no  amusements  that  tbey 
eould  propose  were  sufiicient  to  divert  it.  Tet  still,  as  if  from  habit,  sbe 
followed  the  crowd  in  its  levities,  and  frequented  tbose  places  where  all 

'  Ws  have  here  the  first  biot  of  a  eharaeter  used  afterwards  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
admirable  comedy  of  *'  The  Good-patured  Man."    Su  toL  L  p.  138. 
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persons  endeavoured  to  forget  themselves  in  the  bustle  of  ceremony  ind 
shew. 

Her  beauty,  her  simplicity,  and  her  unguarded  situation  soon  drew  the 
attention  of  a  designing  wretch,  who  at  that  time  kept  one  of  the  rooms  at 
Bath,  and  who  thought  that  this  lady's  merit,  properly  managed,  might 
turn  to  good  account.  This  woman's  name  was  dame  Lindsey,  a  creature 
who,  though  vicious,  was  in  appearance  sanctified,  and,  though  designing, 
had  some  wit  and  humour.     She  began  by  the  humblest  assiduity  to 

ingratiate  herself  with  Miss  S ;   shewed  that  she  could  be  amusing 

as  a  companion,  and,  by  frequent  offers  of  money,  proved  that  she  could 
be  useful  as  a  friend.  Thus  by  degrees  she  gained  an  entire  ascendancy 
over  this  poor,  thoughtless,  deserted  girl;  and  in  less  than  one  year, 
namely  about  1727,  Miss  S.,  without  ever  transgressing  the  laws  of  virtue, 
hud  entirely  lost  her  reputation.  Whenever  a  person  was  wanting  to 
make  up  a  party  for  play  at  dame  Lindsey's,  Sylvia,  as  she  was  then 
familiarly  called,  was  sent  for,  and  was  obliged  to  suffer  all  those  slights 
which  the  rich  but  too  often  let  fall  upon  their  inferiors  in  point  of 
fortune. 

In  most,  even  the  greatest  minds,  the  heart  at  last  becomes  level  with 
the  meanness  of  its  condition  ;  but  in  this  charming  girl,  it  struggled  hard 
with  adversity,  and  yielded  to  every  encroachment  of  contempt  with  sullen 
reluctance.  But  though  in  the  course  of  three  years  she  was  in  the  very 
eye  of  public  inspection,  yet  Mr.  Wood,  the  architect,  avers,  that  he  could 
never,  by  the  strictest  observations,  perceive  her  to  be  tainted  with  any 
other  vice  than  that  of  suffering  herself  to  be  decoyed  to  the  gaming-table, 
and  at  her  own  hazard  playing  for  the  amusement  and  advantage  of  others. 
Her  friend,  Mr.  Nash,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  induce  her  to  break  off 
all  connections  with  dame  Lindsey,  and  to  rent  part  of  Mr.  Wood's  house, 
in  Queen  Square,  where  she  behaved  with  the  utmost  complaisance,  regu- 
larity, and  virtue. 

In  this  situation,  her  detestation  of  life  still  continued.  She  found  that 
time  would  infallibly  deprive  her  of  part  of  her  attractions,  and  that 
continual  solicitude  would  impair  the  rest.  With  these  rcfiections  she 
'  would  frequently  entertain  herself  and  an  old  faithful  maid  in  the  vales  of 
Bath,  whenever  the  weather  would  permit  them  to  walk  out.  She  would 
even  sometimes  start  questions  in  company,  with  seeming  unconcern,  in 
order  to  know  what  act  of  suicide  was  easiest,  and  which  was  attended  with 
the  smallest  pain.  When  tired  with  exercise,  she  generally  retired  to 
meditation,  and  she  became  habituated  to  early  hours  of  sleep  and  rest ;  but 
when  the  weather  prevented  her  usual  exercise,  and  her  sleep  was  thus 
more  difficult,  she  made  it  a  rule  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  walk  about  her 
chamber,  till  she  began  to  find  an  inclination  for  repose. 

This  custom  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  order  a  candle  to  be  kept 
burning  all  night  in  her  room ;  and  the  maid  usually,  when  she  withdrew, 
locked  the  chamber  door,  and  pushing  the  key  under  it  beyond  reach,  her 
vuf>tress,  by  that  constant  method,  lay  undisturbed  till  seven  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  when  she  arose,  unlocked  the  door,  and  rang  the  hell  as  a  signal 
for  the  maid  to  return. 

This  state  of  seeming  piety,  regularity,  and  prudence  continued  for  some 
time,  till  the  gay,  celehrated,  toasted  Miss  Silvia  was  sunk  into  a  house- 
keeper to  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  she  lived.  She  was  unahle  to  keep 
company,  for  want  of  the  elegancies  of  dress,  which  are  the  usual  passports 
among  the  polite;  and  was  too  haughty  to  seem  to  want  them.  The 
fashionable,  the  amusing,  and  the  polite  in  society  now  seldom  visited  her ; 
and  from  being  once  the  object  of  every  eye,  she  was  now  deserted  by  all, 
and  preyed  upon  by  the  bitter  reflections  of  her  own  imprudence. 

Mr.  Wood  and  part  of  his  family  were  gone  to  London,  and  Miss  Silvia 
was  left  with  the  rest  as  a  governess  at  Bath.  She  sometimes  saw  Mr. 
Nash,  and  acknowledged  the  friendship  of  his  admonitions,  though  she 
refused  to  accept  any  other  marks  of  his  generosity  than  that  of  advice. 
Upon  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Wood  was  expected  to  return  from 
London,  she  expressed  some  uneasiness  at  the  disappointment  of  not  seeing 
him,  took  particular  care  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  family,  and  then  as 
usual  sat  down  to  meditation.  She  now  cast  a  retrospect  over  her  past 
misconduct,  and  her  approaching  misery ;  she  saw  that  even  affluence  gave 
her  no  real  happiness,  and  from  indigence  she  thought  nothing  could  be 
hoped  but  lingering  calamity.  She  at  length  conceived  the  fatal  resolution 
of  leaving  a  life  in  which  she  could  see  no  comer  for  comfort,  and  termi- 
nating a  scene  of  imprudence  in  suicide. 

Thus  resolved,  she  sat  down  at  her  dining-room  window,  and  with  oool 
intrepidity  wrote  the  following  lines  on  one  of  the  panes  of  the  window : 

*'0  Death  !  then  pleasing  end  of  hunan  woe  f 
Thou  cnre  for  life  i  thou  greatest  good  below  f 
Still  ma/st  thou  fly  the  cowaixl  and  the  slaTe^ 
And  thy  soft  slnmbers  only  bless  the  brave.** 

8be  then  went  into  company  with  the  most  cheerful  serenity,  talked  of 
indifferent  subjects  till  supper,  which  she  ordered  to  be  got  ready  in  a  little 
library  belonging  to  the  family.  There  she  spent  the  remaining  hours 
preceding  bed-time,  in  dandling  two  of  Mr.  Wood's  children  on  her  knees.  * 
In  retiring  from  thence  to  her  chamber,  she  went  into  the  nursery  to  take 
her  leave  of  another  child,  as  it  lay  sleeping  in  the  cradle.  Struck  with  the 
innocence  of  the  little  babe's  looks,  and  the  consciousness  of  her  meditated 
guilt,  she  could  not  avoid  bursting  into  tears  and  hugging  it  in  her  arms ; 
she  then  bid  her  old  servant  a  good  night,  for  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
done  so,  and  went  to  bed  as  usual. 

It  is  probable  she  soon  quitted  her  bed,  and  was  seized  with  an  altematioii 
of  passions,  before  she  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  despair.  She  dressed 
herself  in  clean  linen  and  white  garments  of  every  kind,  like  a  bride-maid. 
Her  gown  was  pinned  over  her  breast,  just  as  a  nurse  pins  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  an  infant.  A  pink  silk  girdle  was  the  instrument  with  which 
she  resolved  to  terminate  her  misery,  and  this  was  lengthened  by  another 
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made  of  gold  thread.  The  end  of  the  former  was  tied  with  a  noose,  and  the 
latter  with  three  knots,  at  a  small  distance  from  one  another. 

Thus  prepared,  she  sat  down  again  and  read ;  for  she  left  the  book  open 
at  that  place,  in  the  story  of  Olympia,  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  At  losto, 
where,  by  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  her  bosom  friend,  she  was  ruined 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  unpitying  world.  This  fatal  event  gaTe  her 
fresh  spirits  to  go  through  her  tragical  purpose ;  so,  standing  upon  a  stool, 
and  flinging  the  girdle,  which  was  tied  round  her  neck,  over  a  closet  door 
that  opened  into  her  chamber,  she  remained  suspended.  Her  weight,  how- 
ever, broke  the  girdle,  and  the  poor  despairer  fell  on  the  floor  with  such 
violence  that  her  fall  awakened  a  workman  that  lay  in  the  house  about  half 
an  hour  after  two  o'clock.  Recovering  herself,  she  began  to  walk  about 
the  room,  as  her  usual  custom  was  when  she  wanted  sleep ;  and  the 
workman  imagining  it  to  be  only  some  ordinary  accident,  again  went  to 
sleep.  She  once  more,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  a  stronger  girdle  made  of 
silver  thread,  and  this  kept  her  suspended  till  she  died.  Her  old  maid 
continued  in  the  morning  to  wait  as  usual  for  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and 
protracted  her  patience,  hour  after  hour,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
when  the  workmen  at  length  entering  the  room  through  the  window,  found 
their  unfortunate  mistress  still  hanging  and  quite  cold.  The  coroner's  jury 
being  impanelled,  brought  in  their  verdict  lunacy,  and  her  corpse  was  next 
night  decently  buried  in  her  father's  grave, ^  at  the  charge  of  a  female  com- 
panion, with  whom  she  had  for  many  years  an  inseparable  intimacy.     ^ 

Thus  ended  a  female  wit,  a  toast,  and  a  gamester ;  loved,  admired,  and 
forsaken :  formed  for  the  delight  of  society,  fallen  by  imprudence  into  an 
object  of  pity.  Hundreds  in  high  life  lamented  her  fate,  and  wished,  when 
too  late,  to  redress  her  injuries.  They  who  once  had  helped  to  impair 
her  fortune,  now  regretted  that  they  had  assisted  in  so  mean  a  pursuit. 
The  little  effects  she  had  left  behind  were  bought  up  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  by  those  who  desired  to  preserve  some  token  of  a  companion,  that 
onoe  had  given  them  such  delight.  The  remembrance  of  every  virtue 
■he  was  possessed  of  was  now  improved  by  pity.  Her  former  follies 
were  few,  but  the  last  swelled  them  to  a  large  amount ;  and  she  remains 
the  strongest  instance  to  posterity,  that  want  of  prudence  alone  almost 
cancels  every  other  virtue. 

In  all  this  unfortunate  lady's  affairs  Mr.  Nash  took  a  peculiar  oonoem ; 
he  directed  her  when  they  played,  advised  her  when  she  deviated  from  the 
rules  of  caution,  and  performed  the  last  offioes  of  friendship  after  her  deoease, 
by  raising  the  auction  of  her  little  effects. 

But  he  was  not  only  the  assistant  and  the  friend  of  the  fair  sex ;  he  was 
also  their  defender.  He  secured  their  persons  from  insult,  and  their  repu- 
tations from  soandal.    Nothing  offended  him  more  than  a  young  fellow's 

>  "She  was  buried  in  a  decent  manner  in  the  Abbey  Church,  (9th  of  September^ 
1781,)  in  the  grave  of  her  hones^  brave  old  &ther  (Qenenl  Braddock).**— 
GentUman'M  Mag,  vuL  i  p.  897. 
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pretending  to  receive  favours  from  ladies  he  probably  never  saw.  Notbing 
pleased  him  so  much  as  seeing  such  a  piece  of  deliberate  mischief  punished. 
Nash  and  one  of  his  friends,  being  newly  arrived  at  Tunbridge  from  Bath, 
were  one  day  on  the  walks,  and  seeing  a  young  fellow  of  fortune  with  whom 
they  had  some  slight  acquaintance,  joined  him.  After  the  usual  chat  and 
news  of  the  day  was  over,  Mr.  Nash  asked  him,  how  long  he  had  been  at 
the  Wells,  and  what  company  was  there  ?  The  other  replied,  he  had  been  at 
Tunbridge  a  month :  but  as  for  company,  he  could  find  as  good  at  a  TybOm 
ball.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  except  a  parcel  of  gamesters  and  strumpets, 
who  would  grant  the  last  favour  for  a  single  stake  at  the  Pharaoh  bank. 
"Look  you  there,"  continued  he,  "that  goddess  of  midnight,  so  fine  at 
t'other  end  of  the  walks,  by  Jove  she  was  mine  this  morning  for  half-a- 
guinea ;  and  she  there,  who  brings  up  the  rear  with  powdered  hair  and  dirty 
ruffles,  she's  pretty  enough,  but  cheap,  perfectly  cheap :  why,  my  boys,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  you  may  have  her  for  a  crown  and  a  dish  of  chocolate 
into  the  bargain — ^last  Wednesday  night  we  were  happy."  "  Hold  there, 
Sir,"  cried  the  gentleman  ;  "  as  for  your  having  the  first  lady,  it  is  possible 
it  may  be  true,  and  I  intend  to  ask  her  about  it,  for  she  is  my  sister ;  but  as 
to  your  being  happy  with  the  other  last  Wednesday,  I  am  sure  you  are  a 
lying  rascal.  She  is  my  wife,  and  we  came  here  but  last  night."  The  buck 
vainly  asked  pardon  ;  the  gentleman  was  going  to  give  him  proper  chastise- 
ment, when  Mr.  Nash  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  obtained  his  pardon  upon 
condition  that  he  quitted  Tunbridge  immediately. 

But  Mr.  Nash  not  only  took  care,  during  his  administration,  to  protect 
the  ladies  from  the  insults  of  our  sex,  but  to  guard  them  from  the  slanders 
of  each  other.  He,  in  the  first  place,  prevented  any  animosities  that  might 
arise  from  place  and  precedence,  by  being  previously  acquainted  with  the 
rank  and  quality  of  almost  every  family  in  the  British  dominions.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  scandal  odious,  by  marking  it  as  the  result  of  envy 
and  folly  united.  Not  even  Solon  could  have  enacted  a  wiser  law  in  such  a 
society  as  Bath.  The  gay,  the  heedless,  and  the  idle,  who  mostly  compose 
the  group  of  water-drinkers,  seldom  are  at  the  pains  of  talking  upon 
universal  topics  which  require  comprehensive  thought  or  abstract  reasoning. 
The  adventures  of  the  little  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance  or  of  some  names 
of  quality  and  fashion  make  up  their  whole  conversation.  But  it  is  too 
likely,  that  when  we  mention  those,  we  wish  to  depress  them,  in  order  to 
render  ourselves  more  cons^ncuous :  scandal  must  therefore  have  fixed  her 
throne  at  Bath  preferable  to  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  However, 
though  these  endeavours  could  not  totally  suppress  this  custom  among  the 
fair,  yet  they  gained  him  the  friendship  of  several  ladies  of  distinction  who 
had  smarted  pretty  severely  under  the  lash  of  censure. 

Among  this  number  was  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  conceived 
a  particular  friendship  for  him,  and  which  continued  during  her  life.  She 
frequently  consulted  him  in  several  concerns  of  a  private  nature.  Her  letting 
leases,  building  bridges,  or  forming  canals,  were  often  carried  on  under  his 
guidance ;  but  she  advised  with  him  particularly  in  purchasing  liveries  for 
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the  footmen ;  a  business  to  which  she  thought  his  genius  best  adapted.  As 
anything  relative  to  her  may  please  the  curiosity  of  such  as  delight  in  the 
anecdotes  and  letters  of  the  great,  however  dull  and  insipid,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  present  them  with  one  or  two  of  her  epistles,  collected  at  a  venture  from 
Boveral  others  to  the  same  purpose. 

<<  To  Mb.  Nash,  at  the  Bath. 

"Blenheim,  Sept.  18,  1724. 
**  Mr.  Jennens  will  give  you  an  account  how  little  time  I  have  in  my 
power,  and  that  will  make  my  excuse  for  not  thanking  you  sooner  for  the 
favour  of  your  letter,  and  for  the  trouble  you  have  given  yourself  in 
bespeaking  the  cloth,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  good,  since  you  have  under- 
taken to  order  it.  Pray  ask  Mrs.  Jennens  concerning  the  cascade,  which 
will  satisfy  all  doubts  in  that  matter ;  she  saw  it  play,  which  it  will  do  in 
great  beauty,  for  at  least  six  hours  together,  and  it  runs  enough  to  cover  all 
the  stones  constantly,  and  is  a  hundred  feet  broad,  which  I  am  told  is  a  much 
greater  breadth  than  any  cascade  is  in  England ;  and  this  will  be  yet  better 
than  it  is,  when  it  is  quite  finished ;  this  water  is  a  great  addition  to  this 
place,  and  the  lake  being  thirty  acres,  out  of  which  the  cascade  comes,  and 
falls  into  the  canal  that  goes  through  the  bridge,  it  makes  that  look  as  if  it 
was  necessary,  which  before  seemed  so  otherwise.  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant,  '*  S.  Mablbobovgh." 

«« To  Mr.  Nash,  at  the  Bath. 

"  Marlborough -honse,  May  17,  1735. 
"  Sir, — I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  10th  of  May,  with  that 
from  Mr.  Harvey ;  and  by  last  post  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Overton,  a 
sort  of  a  bailiff  and  a  surveyor,  whom  I  have  employed  a  great  while  upon 
my  estates  in  Wiltshire.  He  is  a  very  active  and  very  useful  man  of  his 
sort  He  writes  to  me,  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  been  with  him,  and  brought 
him  a  paper,  which  I  sent  you.  He  says,  that  finding  he  was  a  man  that 
was  desirous  to  serve  me,  he  had  assisted  him  all  he  could,  by  informations 
which  he  has  given ;  and  that  he  should  continue  to  assist  him.  I  have 
writ  to  him  that  he  did  mighty  well.  There  is  likewise  a  considerable 
tenant  of  my  lord  Bruce's,  his  name  is  Cannons,  who  has  promised  me  his 
assistance  towards  recommending  tenants  for  these  farms.  And  if  Mr.  Harvey 
happens  to  know  such  a  man,  he  may  put  him  in  mind  of  it.  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  me  all  the  good  you  can.  Ajid  I  hope  you  are  sure  that  I  shall 
always  be  sensible  of  the  obligations  I  have  to  you,  and  ever  be  your  most 
thankful  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  8.  Mablbobovgh. 

"  Mr.  Harvey  may  conclude  to  take  any  prices  that  were  given  you  in  the 
paper.  But  as  I  know  that  we  have  been  scandalously  cheated,  if  he  finds 
that  anything  can  be  let  better  than  it  has  been  let,  I  do  not  doubt  but  he 
will  do  it." 
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The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  seems  to  have  been  not  a  much  better  writer 
than  Mr.  Nash ;  but  she  was  worth  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  might  console  her.  It  may  give  splenetic  philosophy,  however,  some 
scope  for  meditation,  when  it  considers  what  a  parcel  of  stupid  trifles  the 
world  is  ready  to  admire. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Nash's  other  excellences,  there  was  one  in 
which  few  exceeded  him ;  I  mean  his  extensive  humanity.  None  felt  pity 
more  strongly,  and  none  made  greater  efforts  to  relieve  distress.  If  I  were 
to  name  any  reigning  and  fashionable  virtue  in  the  present  age,  I  think  it 
should  be  charity.  The  numberless  benefactions  privately  given,  the  various 
public  solicitations  for  charity,  and  the  success  they  meet  with,  serve  to 
prove,  that  though  we  may  fall  short  of  our  ancestors  in  other  respects,  yet 
in  this  instance  we  greatly  excel  them.  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be 
spreading  the  influence  of  Mr.  Nash  too  widely  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  introducing  this  noble  emulation  among  the  rich ;  but 
certain  it  is,  no  private  man  ever  relieved  the  distresses  of  so  many  as 
he  did. 

Before  gaming  was  suppressed,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  life  and 
fortune,  his  benefeuitions  were  generally  found  to  equal  his  other  expenses. 
The  money  he  got  without  pain  he  gave  away  without  reluctance ;  and 
whenever  unable  to  relieve  a  wretch  who  sued  for  assistance,  he  has  been 
often  seen  to  shed  tears.  A  gentleman  of  broken  fortune,  one  day  standing 
behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  playing  a  game  of  picquet  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  observing  with  what  indifference  he  won  the  money,  could  not 
avoid  whispering  these  words  to  another  who  stood  by,  '*  Heavens  I  how 
happy  would  all  that  money  make  me ! "  Nash,  overhearing  him,  clapped 
the  money  into  his  hand ;  and  cried,  **  Go  and  be  happy." 

About  six  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  clergyman  brought  his  fSamily  to  Bath 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  His  wife  laboured  under  a  lingering  disorder, 
which  it  was  thought  nothing  but  the  Hot-wells  could  remove.  The 
expenses  of  living  there  soon  lessened  the  poor  man's  finances ;  his  clothes 
were  sold,  piece  by  piece,  to  provide  a  temporary  relief  for  his  little  family, 
and  his  appearance  was  at  last  so  shabby,  that,  from  the  number  of  holes  in 
his  coat  and  stockings,  Nash  gave  him  the  name  of  Doctor  Cullender.  Our 
beau,  H  seems,  was  rude  enough  to  make  a  jest  of  poverty,  though  he  had 
sensibility  enough  to  relieve  it.  The  poor  clergyman  combated  his  distresses 
with  fortitude ;  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  solicit  relief,  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them.  Upon  a  living  of  thirty  pounds  a-year  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  wife  and  six  children ;  but  all  his  resources  at  last  failed  him, 
and  nothing  but  famine  was  seen  in  the  wretched  family.  The  poor  man's 
circumstances  were  at  last  communicated  to  Nash ;  who,  with  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness, undertook  to  relieve  him.  On  a  Sunday  evening,  at  a  public  tea- 
drinking  at  Harrison's,  he  went  about  to  collect  a  subscription,  and  began  it 
himself  by  giving  five  guineas.  By  this  means  two  hundred  gpiineas  were 
collected  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  the  poor  family  raised  from  the  lowest 
despondence  into  affluence  and  felicity.    A  bounty  so  unexpected,  had  a 
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better  influenoe  eyen  upon  the  woman's  constitution  than  all  that  either 
the  physicians  or  the  waters  of  Bath  could  produce,  and  she  recovered. 
But  his  good  offices  did  not  rest  here.  He  prevailed  upon  a  nobleman 
of  his  acquaintance  to  present  the  doctor  with  a  living  of  160/.  a-year, 
which  made  that  happiness  he  had  before  produced,  in  some  measure 
permanent. 

In  the  severe  winter  of  the  year  1739  his  charity  was  great,  useful,  and 
extensive.  He  frequently,  at  that  season  of  calamity,  entered  the  houses  of 
the  poor,  whom  he  thought  too  proud  to  beg,  and  generously  relieved  them. 
The  colliers  were  at  this  time  peculiarly  distressed ;  and  in  order  to  excite 
compassion,  a  number  of  them  yoked  themselves  to  a  waggon  loaded  with 
coals,  and  drew  it  into  Bath,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Nash.  Their  scheme 
had  the  proper  effect.  Mr.  Nash  procured  them  a  subscription,  and  gave 
ten  guineas  towards  it  himself.  The  weavers  also  shared  his  bounty  at  that 
season.  They  came  begging  in  a  body  into  Bath,  and  he  provided  a  plentiful 
dinner  for  their  entertainment,  and  gave  each  a  week's  subsistence  at 
going  away. 

There  are  few  public  charities  to  which  he  was  not  a  subscriber,  and  many 
he  principaUy  contributed  to  support.  Among  others,  Mr.  Annesley,  that 
strange  example  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  laws, 
shared  his  interest  and  bounty.  I  have  now  before  me  a  well- written  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Nash,  in  order  to  obtain  his  interest  for  that  unhappy 
gentleman :  it  comes  from  Mr.  Henderson,  a  quaker,  who  was  Mr.  Annesley's 
lather's  agent.  This  gentleman  warmly  espoused  the  young  adventurer's 
interest,  and,  I  am  told,  fell  with  him. 

*<  London,  October  28,  1756. 

"  Mt  Good  Fbibih)  : — ^When  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  thee 
at  Tunbridge,  in  September  last,  concerning  that  most  singular  striking  case 
of  Mr.  Annesley,  whom  I  have  known  since  he  was  about  six  years  old,  I 
being  then  employed  by  the  late  Lord  Baron  of  Altham,  his  father,  as  his 
agent.  From  what  I  know  of  the  affairs  of  that  family,  I  am  well  assured, 
that  Mr.  Annesley  is  the  legitimate  son  of  the* late  Lord  Baron  of  Altham, 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  is  entitled  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  Anglesey. 
Were  I  not  well  assured  of  his  right  to  those  honours  and  estates,  I  would 
not  give  countenance  to  his  claim.  I  well  remember,  that  thou  then  madest 
me  a  promise  to  assist  him  in  soliciting  a  subscription,  that  was  then  begun  at 
Tunbridge ;  but  as  that  place  was  not  within  the  limits  of  thy  province, 
thou  couldst  not  promise  to  do  much  there.  But  thou  saidst,  that  in  case  he 
would  go  to  Bath  in  the  season,  thou  wouldst  then  and  there  show  how  much 
thou  wouldst  be  his  friend. 

**  And  now,  my  good  friend,  as  the  season  is  come  on,  and  Mr.  Annesley 
BOW  at  Bath,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  thee  of  that  promise ;  and  that  thou  wilt 
keep  in  full  view  the  honour,  the  everlasting  honour,  that  will  naturally 
redound  to  thee  from  thy  benevolence,  and  crown  all  the  good  actions  of  thy 
]i£d.    I  say,  now  in  the  vale  of  life,  to  relieve  a  distressed  young  nobleman, 
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to  extricate  so  immense  an  estate  from  the  hands  of  oppression ;  to  do  this, 
will  Hx  Buoh  a  ray  of  glory  on  thy  memory,  as  will  speak  forth  thy  praise  to 
fature  ages.  This,  with  great  respect,  is  the  needful,  from  thy  assured 
Friend, 

"William  Hendeesgn." 

'*  Be  pleased  to  give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Anncsley  and  his  spouse." 

Mr.  Nash  punctually  kept  his  word  with  this  gentleman.  He  hegan  the 
subscription  himself  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  procured  such  a  list  of 
encouragcrs,  as  at  once  did  honour  to  Mr.  Annesley^s  cause,  and  their  own 
generosity.  What  a  pity  it  was  that  this  money,  which  was  given  for  the 
relief  of  indigence  only,  went  to  feed  a  set  of  reptiles,  who  batten  upon  our 
weakness,  miseries,  and  vice ! 

It  may  not  be  known  to  the  generality  of  my  readers,  that  the  last  act  of 
I  the  comedy,  called  " -ZEsop,"  which  was  added  to  the  French  plot  of 
I  Bonrsault,  by  Mr.  Vanbrugh,  was  taken  from  a  story  told  of  Mr.  Nash  upon 
'  a  similar  occasion.^    He  had  in  the  early  part  of  life  made  proposals  of 

marriage  to  Miss  V ,  of  D :  his  affluence  at  that  time,  and  the 

favour  which  he  was  in  with  the  nobility,  readily  induced  the  young  lady's 
&ther  to  favour  his  addresses.  However,  upon  opening  the  affair  to  herself, 
she  candidly  told  him  her  affections  were  placed  upon  another,  and  that 
she  could  not  possibly  comply.  Though  this  answer  satisfied  Mr.  Nash,  it 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  appease  the  father;  and  he  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  her  obedience.  Things  were  carried  to  the  last  extremity, 
when  Mr.  Nash  undertook  to  settle  the  affair ;  and  desiring  his  favoured 
rival  to  be  sent  for,  with  his  own  hand  presented  his  mistress  to  him, 
together  with  a  fortune  equal  to  what  her  father  intended  to  give  her. 
Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  generosity  had  an  instant  effect  upon  the 
severe  parent :  he  considered  such  disinterestedness  as  a  just  reproach  to  his 
own  mercenary  disposition,  and  took  his  daughter  once  more  into  favour.  I 
wish,  for  the  dignity  of  history,  that  the  sequel  could  be  concealed ;  but  the 
young  lady  ran  away  with  her  footman,  before  half  a  year  was  expired,  and 
her  husband  died  of  grief. 

In  general,  the  benefactions  of  a  generous  man  are  but  ill  bestowed.  His 
heart  seldom  gives  him  leave  to  examine  the  real  distress  of  the  object 
which  sues  for  pity ;  his  good-nature  takes  the  alarm  too  soon,  and  he 
bestows  his  fortune  on  only  apparent  wretchedness.  The  man  naturally 
frugal,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  relieves ;  but  when  he  does,  his  reason, 
and  not  his  sensations,  generally  find  out  the  object.  Every  instance  of  his 
boimty  is  therefore  permanent,  and  bears  witness  to  his  benevolence. 

Of  all  the  immense  sums  which  Nash  lavished  upon  real  or  apparent 
wretchedness,  the  effects,  after  a  few  years  seemed  to  disappear.   His  money 

>  Yanbrngh's  "iBsop**  was  produced  at  Dmry-Iane  Theatre  in  1697,  when  Nash 
was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
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was  generally  given  to  support  immediate  want,  or  to  relieye  improvident 
indolence,  and  therefore  it  yaniahed  in  an  hour.  Perhaps  towards  the  close 
of  life,  were  he  to  look  round  on  the  thousand  he  had  relieved,  he  would 
find  but  few  made  happy,  or  fixed  by  his  bounty  in  a  state  of  thriving 
industry :  it  was  enough  for  him,  that  he  gave  to  those  that  wanted ;  he 
never  refiected  that  charity  to  some  might  impoverish  himself  without 
relieving  them:  he  seldom  considered  the  merit  or  the  industry  of  the  peti- 
tioner ;  or  he  rather  fancied,  that  misery  was  an  excuse  for  indolence  and 
gmlt.  It  was  a  usual  saying  of  his,  when  he  went  to  beg  for  any  person  in 
distress,  that  they  who  could  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  solicitation  must 
eertainly  want  the  &vour  for  which  they  petitioned. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  gave  away  immense  sums  of  his  own,  and 
itill  greater  which  he  procured  from  others.  His  way  was,  when  any 
person  was  proposed  to  him  as  an  object  of  charity,  to  go  round  with  his  hat 
first  among  the  nobility,  according  to  their  rank,  and  so  on,  till  he  left 
■caroe  a  single  person  unsolicited.  They  who  go  thus  about  to  beg  for 
others,  generally  find  a  pleasure  in  the  task.  They  consider,  in  some 
measure,  every  benefaction  they  procure,  as  given  by  themselves,  and 
have  at  once  the  pleasure  of  being  Uberal,  without  the  self-reproach  of 
being  profuse. 

But  of  all  the  instances  of  Nash's  bounty,  none  does  him  more  real 
honour  than  the  pains  he  took  in  establishing  an  hospital  at  Bath,  in  which 
benefaction,  however.  Dr.  Oliver  had  a  great  share.  This  was  one  of  those 
well-gpiided  charities,  dictated  by  reason,  and  supported  by  prudence.  By 
this  institution  the  diseased  poor  might  recover  health,  when  incapable  of 
receiving  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  disorders  of  the  poor 
who  could  expect  to  find  relief  at  Bath,  were  mostly  chronical,  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them  there  was  found  more  than  their  parishes  thought 
proper  to  afford.  They  therefore  chose  to  support  them  in  a  continual  state 
of  infirmity,  by  a  small  allowance  at  home,  rather  than  be  at  the  charge  of 
an  expensive  cure.  An  hospital  therefore  at  Bath,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
an  asylum  to  those  disabled  creatures,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  give 
the  physician  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  from 
the  regularity  with  which  such  patients  would  be  obliged  to  take  them. 
These  inducements,  therefore,  influenced  Dr.  Oliver  and  Nash  to  promote 
ft  subscription  towards  such  a  benefaction.  The  design  was  set  on  foot  so 
early  as  the  year  1711,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1742.  This  delay, 
which  seems  surprising,  was  in  fact  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  fund  for 
carrying  the  work  into  execution.  What  I  said  above,  of  charity  being 
the  dharaoteristic  virtue  of  the  present  age,  will  be  more  fully  evinced  by 
eomparhig  the  old  and  new  subscriptions  for  this  hospital.  These  will 
ahow  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  benevolence.  When  I 
run  my  eye  over  the  list  of  those  who  subscribed  in  the  year  1723,  I  find 
the  subecription  in  general  seldom  rise  above  a  guinea  each  person ;  so  that, 
ftt  that  time,  with  ail  their  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  raise  four  hundred 
pounds ;  but  in  about  twenty  years  after,  each  particidar  subscription  was 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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greatly  increased — ^ten,  twenty,  tliirty  pounds,  being  the  most  ordinary 
sums  then  subsoribed,  and  they  soon  raised  above  two  thousand  pounds  for 
the  purpose. 

Thus,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  Dr.  Oliver  and  ttr.  Nash,  but  not  without 
the  assistance  of  the  good  Mr.  Allen,^  who  gave  them  the  stone  for  building 
and  other  benefactions,  this  hospital  was  erected ;  and  it  is  at  present  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  and  ten  patients,  the  cases  mostly 
paralytic  or  leprous. 

The  following  conditions  are  observed  previous  to  admittance : — 

''  I.  The  case  of  the  patient  must  be  described  by  some  physician  or 
person  of  skill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  patient  has 
resided  for  some  time;  and  this  description,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the 
poverty  of  ihe  patient,  attested  by  some  persons  of  credit,  must  be  sent 
in  a  letter,  post  paid,  directed  to  the  registrar  of  the  General  Hospital 
of  Bath. 

'*  II.  After  the  patient's  case  has  been  thus  described,  and  sent,  he  must 
remain  in  his  usual  place  or  residence  till  he  has  notice  of  a  vacancy, 
ngnified  by  a  letter  from  the  registrar. 

**  III.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter  the  patient  must  set  forward  for 
Bath,  bringing  with  him  this  letter,  the  parish  certificate  duly  executed, 
and  allowed  by  two  justices,  and  three  pounds  caution  money,  if  from  any 
part  of  England  or  Wales ;  but  if  the  patient  comes  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  then  the  caution-money  to  be  deposited  before  admission,  is  the  sum 
of  five  pounds. 

''lY.  Soldiers  may,  instead  of  parish  certificates,  bring  a  certificate  from 
their  commanding  officers,  signifying  to  what  corps  they  belong,  and  that 
they  shall  be  received  into  the  same  corps,  when  discharged  from  the 
Hospital  in  whatever  condition  they  are.  But  it  is  neoessary  that  their  cases 
be  described  and  sent  previously,  and  that  they  bring  with  them  three* 
pounds  caution  money. 

''Note. — The  injtention  of  the  caution-money  is  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
returning  the  patients  after  they  are  discharged  from  the  Hospital,  or  of 
their  burial  in  case  they  die  there.  The  remainder  of  the  caution-money, 
after  these  expenses  are  defrayed,  will  be  returned  to  the  person  who  made 
the  deposit." 

I  am  unwilling  to  leave  this  subject  of  his  benevolence,  because  it  is  a 
virtue  in  his  character  which  must  stand  almost  single  against  an  hundred 
follies;  and  it  deserves  the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  because  it  was  large 
enough  to  outweigh  them  all.  A  man  may  be  a  hypocrite  safely  in  every 
other  instance  but  in  charity :  there  are  few  who  will  buy  the  character  of 

1  Ralph  Allen  (died  1764). 

*'  Lei  hnmble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.** 

He  IS  said  to  have  been  the  Squire  Allworthy  of  Fielding's  '*  Tom  Jones." 
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beneTolenoe  at  the  rate  for  which  it  must  be  acquired.  In  short,  the  suinB 
he  gaye  away  were  immense ;  and  in  old  age,  when  at  last  grown  too  poor  to 
give  relief,  **he  gave,^*  as  the  poet  has  it,'  **aUheh4id — a  tear:'*  when 
incapable  of  relieving  the  agonies  of  the  wretched,  he  attempted  to  relieve 
his  own  by  a  flood  of  sorrow. 

The  sums  he  gave  and  collected  for  the  Hospital  were  great,  and  his 
manner  of  doing  it  was  no  less  admirable.  I  am  told  that  he  was  once 
collecting  money  in  Wiltshire's  room  for  that  purpose,  when  a  lady  entered, 
who  is  more  remarkable  for  her  wit  than  her  charity,  and  not  being  able  to 
pass  by  him  unobserved,  she  gave  him  a  pat  with  her  flEui,  and  said,  <<  Tou 
must  put  down  a  trifle  for  me,  Nash,  for  I  have  no  money  in  my  pocket." 
*'  Tes,  madam,"  says  he,  *'  that  I  will  with  pleasure  if  your  grace  will  tell 
me  when  to  stop ;  *'  then  taking  an  handfal  of  guineas  out  of  his  pocket, 
he  began  to  tell  them  into  his  white  hat — "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five — " 
**  Hold,  hold  I "  says  the  duchess,  "  consider  what  you  are  about."  "  Con- 
sider your  rank  and  fortune,  madam,"  says  Nash,  and  continued  telling — 
**siz,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten."  Here  the  duchess  called  again,  and  seemed 
angry.  "  Pray  compose  yourself,  madam,"  cried  Nash,  "  and  don't  interrupt 
the  work  of  charity— eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen."  Here  the 
duchess  stormed,  and  caught  hold  of  his  hand.  **  Peace,  madam,"  says 
Nash,  ''  you  shall  have  your  name  written  in  letters  of  gold,  madam,  and 
upon  the  front  of  the  building,  madam.  Sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen, 
nineteen,  twenty."  '*!  won't  pay  a  farthing  more,"  says  the  duchess. 
"Charity  hides  a  multitude  of  sins,"  replies  Nash.  "  Twenty-one,  twenty- 
two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five."  "Nash,"  says  she,  "I  pro- 
test you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits.  L— d,  I  shall  die ! "  "  Madam,  you 
will  never  die  with  doing  good ;  and  if  you  do,  it  will  be  the  better  for  you,'' 
answered  Nash,  and  was  about  to  proceed ;  but  perceiving  her  grace  had 
lost  all  patience,  a  parley  ensued,  when  he,  after  much  altercation,  agreed 
to  stop  his  hand,  and  compound  with  her  grace  for  thirty  guineas.  The 
duchess,  however,  seemed  displeased  the  whole  evening,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  table  where  she  was  playing,  bid  him,  "  Stand  farther,  an  ugly  devil, 
for  she  hated  the  sight  of  him."  But  her  grace  afterwards  having  a  run  of 
good  luck,  called  Nash  to  her.  "  Come,"  says  she,  "  I  will  be  friends 
with  you,  though  you  are  a  fool ;  and  to  let  you  see  I  am  not  angry,  there 
is  ten  guineas  more  for  your  charity.  But  this  I  insist  on  that  neither  my 
name  nor  the  sum  shall  be  ihentioned." 

From  the  hospital  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  it  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  monuments  erected  by  him  in  honour  of  the  great.  Upon  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  Nash  caused 
a  small  obelisk,  thirty  feet  high,  to  be  erected  in  a  grove  near  the  Abbey 
church,  since  called  Orange  Grove.  This  Prince's  arms  adorn  the  west  side 
of  the  body  of  the  pedestal.  The  inscription  is  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
following  words : — 

'  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

•  a 
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«In  memoriam  sanitatis  Prinoipi  Auriaoo  Aquarum  thermalinm  pota. 
Favente  Deo,  ovante  Britannia,  felioiter  restitutaa,  m.dcc.xxxiv."  In 
English  thus : — "  In  memory  of  the  happy  restoration  of  the  health  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  through  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  Britain, 
by  drinking  the  Bath  waters.     1734." 

I  find  it  a  general  custom  at  all  baths  and  spas,  to  erect  monuments  of 
this  kind  to  the  memory  of  every  prince  who  has  received  benefit  from  the 
waters.  Aix,  Spa,  and  Pisa  abound  with  inscriptions  of  this  nature,  appa- 
rently doing  honour  to  the  prince,  but  in  reality  celebrating  the  efficacy 
of  their  springs.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  call  such  monuments  instances 
of  gratitude,  though  they  may  wear  that  appearance. 

In  the  year  1738,  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  Bath,  who  presented  Nash 
with  a  large  gold  enamelled  snuff-box ;  and  upon  his  departure,  Nash,  as 
king  of  Bath,  erected  an  Obelisk  in  honour  of  this  prince,  as  he  had  before 
done  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  handsome  memorial  in  honour  of  that 
good-natured  prince  is  erected  in  Queen  Square.  It  is  enclosed  with  a 
stone  balustrade,  and  in  the  middle  of  every  side  there  are  large  iron  gates. 
In  the  centre  is  the  obelisk,  seventy  feet  high,  and  terminating  in  a  point. 
The  expenses  of  this  were  eighty  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Nash  was  determined 
that  the  inscription  should  answer  the  magnificence  of  the  pile.  With  this 
view  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Pope,  requesting  an  inscription.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  given  Nash's  letter  upon  this  occasion ;  the  reader,  however, 
must  be  satisfied  with  Pope's  reply,  which  is  as  follows : — 

''  Sib  : — I  have  received  yours,  and  thank  your  partiality  in  my  favour. 
You  say  words  cannot  express  the  gratitude  you  feel  for  the  favour  of  his 
E.H.,  and  yet  you  would  have  me  express  what  you  feci,  and  in  a  few  words. 
I  own  myself  unequal  to  the  task ;  for  even  granting  it  possible  to  express 
an  inexpressible  idea,  I  am  the  worst  person  you  could  have  pitched  upon 
for  this  purpose,  who  have  received  so  few  favours  from  the  great  myself, 
that  I  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  what  kind  of  thanks  they  like  best. 
Whether  the  P —  most  loves  poetry  or  prose,  I  protest  I  do  not  know ;  but 
this  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you  can  give  him  as  much  satisfaction  in 
either  as  I  can.  I  am,  Sir,  your  afiectionate  servant, 

"A.  Pope." > 

What  Mr.  Nash's  answer  to  this  billet  was*!  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
ascertain ;  but  it  was  probably  a  perseverance  in  his  former  request.  The 
following  is  the  copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  reply  to  his  second  letter : — 

**  SiE : — ^I  had  sooner  answered  yours,  but  in  the  hope  of  procuring  a  pro- 
perer  hand  than  mine ;  and  then  in  consulting  with  some  whose  office  about 
the  P —  might  make  them  the  best  judges  what  sort  of  inscription  to  set 
up.    Nothing  can  bo  plainer  than  the  inclosed ;   it  is  nearly  the  common 

*  This  characteristic  letter  is  not  iodaded  ia  any  edition  of  Popt^ 
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■^86  of  the  thing,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  flourish  upon  it :  but  thiB  you 
would  do  as  well,  or  better  yourself,  and  I  dare  say  may  mend  the  expres- 
sion.   I  am  truly,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

"  A.  Pope. 

<<  I  think  I  need  not  tell  you  my  name  should  not  be  mentioned." 

Such  a  letter  as  this  was  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  Mr.  Pope. 
Notwithstanding  the  seeming  modesty  towards  the  conclusion,  the  vanity  of 
an  applauded  writer  bursts  through  every  line  of  it.  The  difficulty  of 
oonppaling  his  hand  ^  from  the  clerks  at  the  post-office,  and  the  solicitude  to 
have  his  name  concealed,  were  marks  of  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
importance.*  It  is  probable  his  hand  was  not  so  very  well  known,  nor  his 
letters  so  eagerly  opened,  by  the  clerks  of  the  office,  as  he  seems  always  to 
think ;  but  in  all  his  letters,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Swift,  there  runs  a  strain 
of  pride,  as  if  the  world  talked  of  nothing  but  themselves.  **  Alas,"  says  he, 
in  one  of  them,  **  the  day  after  I  am  dead,  the  sun  will  shine  as  bright  as 
the  day  before,  and  the  world  will  be  as  merry  as  usual ! "  Very  strange, 
|hat  neither  an  eclipse  nor  an  earthquake  should  follow  the  loss  of  a  poet ! 

The  inscription  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  the  same  which  was  afterwards 
engraved  on  the  obelisk,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"In  memory  of  honoun  bestowed, 

and  in  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred  in 

this  city, 

by  his  Royal  Highness 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 

and  Ms  Royal  Consort, 

in  the  year  1738, 

this  Obelisk  is  erected  by 

Richard  Nash,  Esq." 

I  dare  venture  to  say,  there  was  scarce  %  common  councilman  in  the 
corporation  of  Bath  but  could  have  done  this  as  well.  Nothing  can  be  more 
frigid,  though  the  subject  was  worthy  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  genius. 

About  this  period  every  season  brought  some  new  accession  of  honour  to 
Kash ;  and  the  corporation  now  universally  found  that  he  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city ;  so  that  this  year  seems  to 
have  been  the  meridian  of  his  glory.  About  this  time  he  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  authority,  that  I  really  believe  Alexander  was  not  greater  at 

1  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  It  was  common,  when  Pope  wrote,  to  advertise  books — 
Ovid's  BpisUes,  &c., — as  translated  by  the  most  eminent  hands,  and  to  this  Pope 
alludes  when  he  speaks,  in  his  note  to  Nash,  of  '*  a  properer  hand." 

'  "It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells  often  in  his  mind.     He  is  afraid  of 

writing  lest  the  clerks  of  the  post-office  should  know  his  secrets All  this 

while  it  WIS  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know  his  hand."— Joiixsov,  Life  of 
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Perscpolis.  The  ooimtenanoe  he  received  from  the  Prince  of  Oran^,  the 
favour  he  was  in  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  caresses  of  the  nobility, 
all  conspired  to  lift  him  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  vanity.  The  exultation  of  a 
little  mind,  upon  being  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  the  great,  is  inex- 
pressible. The  Prince  of  Orange  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  fine 
snufi'-box.  Upon  this  some  of  the  nobility  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
give  snuff-boxes  too ;  they  were  qxiiokly  imitated  by  the  middling  gentry, 
and  it  soon  became  the  fashion  to  give  Nash  snuff-boxes,  who  had  in  a  little 
time  a  number  sufficient  to  have  furnished  a  good  toy-shop. 

To  add  to  his  honours,  there  was  placed  a  full-length  picture  of  him  in 
Wiltshire's  BaU-Room,  between  the  busts  of  Newton  and  Pope.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wrote  the  following  severe  but 
witty  epigram  :— 

*'  Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 

More  tmth,  than  here  you'll  fiiul, 
Nor  Pope  himself  e'er  penn'd  a  joke 
More  cmel  on  mankind. 

**  The  picture  plac*d  the  busts  betwuea  , 

Gives  satire  its  full  strength ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 
But  FoUy  at  full  length."  > 


*  I  find  this  epigram  for  the  first  time  in  print  in  the  GetitlematCs  Magcuine  of 
February  1741  (p.  102),  and  find  what  appears  to  be  the  original  of  it  in  a  volume  ol 
Poems  by  Jane  Brereton,  published  in  1744.    Jane  Brereton's  poem  is  as  follows  : — 

**  The  old  Egyptians  hid  their  wit 
In  hieroglyphic  dress, 
To  give  men  pains  to  search  for  it, 
And  please  themselves  with  guess. 

"  Modems,  to  tread  the  self-same  path. 
And  exercise  our  parts. 
Place  figures  in  a  room  at  Bath — 
Forgive  them,  Gkd  of  Arts  ! 

**  Newton,  if  I  can  judge  aright^ 
All  Wisdom  does  express  ; 
EUs  knowledge  gives  mankind  new  lights 
Adds  to  their  happiness. 

**  Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  Wit, 
The  sunshine  of  the  mind ; 
Bead  o'er  Ms  works  for  proof  of  it^ 
You'll  endless  pleasure  find. 

^  Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass, 
Made  up  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Sometimes  a  knave,  sometimes  an  utSp 
Now  blunt  and  now  polite. 
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There  is  also  a  full-length  picture  of  Mr.  Nash  in  Simpson's  BaU-Room, 
and  his  statue  at  full-length  in  the  Pump- Room,  with  a  plan  of  the  Bath 
Hospital  in  his  hand.  He  was  now  treated  in  every  respect  like  a  great 
man ;  he  had  his  levee,  his  flatterers,  his  huflbons,  his  good-natured  creatures, 
and  even  his  dedicators.  A  trifling,  ill-supported  vanity  was  his  foible ;  and 
while  he  received  the  homage  of  tiie  vulgar  and  enjoyed  the  familiarity  of 
the  great,  he  felt  no  pain  for  the  unpromising  view  of  poverty  that  lay  before 
him:  he  enjoyed  the  world  as  it  went,  and  drew  upon  content  for  the 
deficiencies  of  fortune.  If  a  cringing  wretch  called  him  **  his  Honour,'*  he 
was  pleased ;  internally  conscious  that  he  had  the  justest  pretensions  to  the 
title.  If  a  beggar  called  him  "my  Lord,"  he  was  happy,  and  generally  sett 
the  flatterer  off  happy,  too.  I  have  known  him,  in  London,  wait  a  whole  day 
at  a  window  in  the  Smyrna  Coffee-House,*  in  order  to  receive  a  bow  from  the 
Prince,  or  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  they  passed  by  where  he  wak 
standing,  and  he  would  then  look  round  upon  the  company  for  admiration 
and  respect.' 

But  perhaps  the  reader  desires  to  know  who  could  be  low  enough  to  flatter 
a  man  who  himself  lived  in  some  measure  by  dependance.  Hundreds  ar« 
ready  upon  those  occasions.  The  very  needy  are  almost  ever  flatterers.  A 
man  in  wretched  circumstances  forgets  his  own  value,  and  feels  no  pain  in 
giving  up  superiority  to  every  claimant.  The  very  vain  are  ever  flatterers ; 
as  they  find  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  all  their  arts  to  keep  company  with 
such  as  are  superior  to  themselves.  But  particularly  the  prodigal  are  prone 
to  adulation,  in  order  to  open  new  supplies  for  their  extravagance.  The 
poor,  the  vain,  and  the  extravagant  are  chiefly  addicted  to  this  vice :  and 
fuch  hung  upon  his  good-nature.  When  these  three  characters  are  found 
united  in  one  person,  the  composition  generally  becomes  a  great  man's 
favourite.  It  was  not  difficult  to  collect  such  a  group  in  a  city  that  was  the 
centre  of  pleasure.  Nash  had  them  of  all  sizes,  from  the  half-pay  captain  in 
laced  clothes,  to  the  humble  boot-catcher  at  the  Bear. 

I  have  before  me  a  bundle  of  letters,  all  addressed  from  a  pack  of  flattering 
reptiles,  to  "  his  Honour,"  and  even  some  printed  dedications  in  the  same 
servile  strain.  In  these,  "his  Honour"  is  complimented  as  the  great 
encourager  of  the  polite  arts,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  most  accomplished  taste, 
of  the  most  extensive  learning,  and,  in  short,  of  everything  in  the  world. 
Buty  perhaps,  it  will  be  thought  wrong  in  me  to  unveil  the  blushing  muse,  to 


**  The  picture  plac*d  the  busts  between, 
Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 
But  Folly's  at  fuU  length." 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  "Life  of  Nash"  Goldsmith  had  quoted  only  the  last  stanza ; 
in  the  second  edition  the  Epigram  appears  as  in  the  text. 

>  Su  Note  in  toL  ii.  pp.  41,  163. 

'  Goldsmith  is  here  describing  what  he  could  not  possibly  have  witnessed.  Tht 
Dnchess  died  in  1744.  and  the  Prince  in  1751. 
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brand  learning  with  the  meanness  of  its  professors,  or  to  expose  scholars  in  a 
state  of  contempt.  For  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dedications  to  Nash  are 
not  written  by  scholars  or  poets,  but  by  people  of  a  different  stamp. 

Among  this  number  was  the  highwayman,  who  was  taken  after  attempting 
to  rob  and  murder  Dr.  Hancock.  He  was  called  Foulter,  aUas  Baxter,  and 
published  a  book,  exposing  the  tricks  of  gamblers,  thieves,  and  pickpockets. 
This  he  intended  to  have  dedicated  to  Mr.  Nash ;  but  the  generous  patron, 
though  no  man  loved  praise  more,  was  too  modest  to  have  it  printed.  How- 
ever, he  took  care  to  preserve  the  manuscript  among  the  rest  of  his  papers. 
The  book  was  entitled,  '*  The  Discoveries  of  John  Foulter,  alias  Baxter,  who 
was  apprehended  for  robbing  Dr.  Hancock  of  Salisbury,  on  Claverton  Down, 
near  Bath ;  and  who  has  been  admitted  king*s  evidence,  and  discovered  a 
most  numerous  gang  of  villains.  Being  a  full  account  of  all  the  robberies  ho 
committed,  and  the  surprising  tricks  and  frauds  he  has  piractised  for  the 
space  of  five  years  last  past,  in  different  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the 
west.  Written  wholly  Himself."  *  The  dedication  intended  to  be  prefixed 
is  as  follows,  and  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  a  highwayman  and  a 
l^ambler : — 

"To  THE  HONOUKABLE  RlCHARD  NaSH,   EsQ. 

**  May  it  please  your  Honour — With  humblest  submission  I  make  bold  to 
present  the  following  sheets  to  your  Honour^s  consideration  and  well  known 
humanity.  As  I  am  industriously  careful,  in  respect  to  his  Majesty  and 
good  subjects,  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  misconducts  of  all  I  know, 
by  bringing  tliem  to  the  gallows.  To  be  sure  some  may  censure,  as  if  from 
self-preservation,  I  made  this  ample  discovery ;  but  I  communicate  this  to 
your  Honour  and  gentry,  whether  the  life  of  one  person  being  taken  away, 
would  answer  the  end,  as  to  let  escape  such  a  number  of  villains,  who  has 
been  the  ruining  of  many  a  poor  family,  for  whom  my  soul  is  now  much 
concerned.  If  my  inclinations  were  ever  so  roguish  inclined,  what  is  it  to 
■0  great  a  number  of  villains,  when  they  consult  together.  As  your  Honour's 
wisdom,  himianity,  and  interest  are  the  friend  of  the  virtuous,  I  make  bold 
to  lay  at  your  Honour's  feet  the  following  lines,  which  will  put  every  honest 
man  upon  his  defence  against  the  snares  of  the  mischievous ;  and  am,  with 
greatest  gratitude,  honoured  Sir,  your  Honour's  most  truly  devoted  and 
obedient  servant, 

*'  John  Poulteb,  alias  Baxter. 

"Taunton  Gaol,  June  2nd." 

Flattery  from  such  a  wretch  aa  this  one  would  think  but  little  pleasing ; 
however,  certain  it  is  that  Nash  was  pleased  with  it.  He  loved  to  be  called 
**  your  Honour,"  and  "  Honourable,"  and  the  highwayman  more  than  once 
experienced  his  generosity. 

But  since  I  have  mentioned  this  fellow's  book  I  cannot  repress  an  impulse 
to  give  an  extract  from  it ;  however  foreign  from  my  subject.    I  take  the 

s  Published  in  1761,  in  8va. 
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following  picture  to  be  a  perfectly  humorotis  description  of  artful  knavery 
affecting  ignorance  on  one  hand,  and  rustic  simplicity  pretending  to  great 
wisdom  and  sagacity  on  the  other.  It  is  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
countrymen  are  deceived  by  gamblers,  at  a  game  called  Pricking  in  the 
Belt,  or  the  old  Nob.  This  is  a  leathern  strop  folded  up  double,  and  then 
laid  upon  a  table ;  if  the  person  who  plays  with  a  bodkin  pricks  into  the 
loop  of  the  belt  he  wins ;  if  otherwise  he  loses.  However  by  slipping  one 
end  of  the  strop,  the  sharper  can  win  with  pleasure. 

There  are  generally  four  persons  concerned  in  this  fraud,  one  to  per* 
senate  a  sailor  called  a  leggbull,  another  called  the  capper,  who  always 
keeps  with  the  sailor ;  and  two  pickers-up,  or  money-droppers,  to  bring  in 
flats  or  bubbles.  The  first  thing  they  do  at  a  fair,  is  to  look  for  a  room  clear 
of  company  which  the  sailor  and  capper  immediately  take,  while  the  money- 
droppers  go  out  to  look  for  a  flat.  If  they  see  a  countryman  whose  looks 
they  like,  one  drops  a  shilling  or  half  a  crown  just  before  him,  and  picking 
it  up  again,  looks  the  man  in  the  face,  and  says,  I  have  found  a  piece  of 
money,  friend ;  did  you  see  me  pick  it  up  ?  The  man  says.  Yes ;  then  says  the 
sharper,  If  you  had  found  it  I  would  have  had  half,  so  I  will  do  as  I  would 
be  done  imto ;  come,  honest  friend,  we  will  not  part  with  dry  Hps.  Then 
taking  him  into  the  room  where  the  other  two  are,  he  cries,  By  your  leave, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  don*t  disturb  the  company.  No,  cries  the  sailor,  no 
brothers ;  will  you  drink  a  glass  of  brandy,  I  don't  like  your  weak  liquors  ; 
and  then  begins  a  discourse,  by  asking  the  capper  how  far  it  is  to  London  ; 
who  replies,  I  don't  know;  perhaps  the  gentleman  there  can  tell  you, 
directing  his  discourse  to  the  flat ;  perhaps  the  flat  will  answer,  a  hundred 
miles ;  the  sailor  cries,  I  can  ride  that  in  a  day,  ay,  in  four  or  five  hours  ; 
for,  says  he,  my  horse  will  run  twenty  knots  an  hour  for  twenty- four  hours 
together :  capper  or  the  sailor's  supposed  companion,  says,  I  believe,  farmer, 
you  have  not  got  such  a  horse  as  the  sailor  has ;  the  farmer  cries.  No,  and 
laughs ;  and  then  the  sailor  says,  I  must  go  and  get  half  a  pint  of  brandy, 
for  I  am  griped,  and  so  leaves  them.  The  capper,  affecting  a  look  of  wisdom 
in  his  absence,  observes,  that  it  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that  sailors 
get  their  money  like  horses,  and  spend  it  like  asses ;  as  for  that  there  sailor, 
I  never  saw  him  till  now,  buying  a  horse  of  my  man ;  he  tells  me  he  has 
been  at  sea,  and  has  got  about  four  hundred  pounds  prize  money,  but  I 
believe  he  will  squander  it  all  away,  for  he  was  gaming  just  now  with  a 
sharping  fellow  and  lost  forty  shillings  at  a  strange  game  of  pricking  in  a 
string.  Did  either  of  you  ever  see  it,  gentlemen  ?  continued  the  capper;  if 
you  two  are  willing  I  will  ask  him  to  show  it,  for  we  may  as  well  win  some 
of  his  money  as  any  body  else :  the  flat  and  the  dropper  cry,  Do.  Then  in 
eomes  the  sailor,  staggering  as  if  drunk,  and  cries,  What  cheer,  brothers  P 
I  have  just  seen  a  pretty  girl  in  the  fair,  and  went  in  to  drink  with  her ; 
we  made  a  bargain,  and  I  gave  her  a  six  and  thirty  shilling  piece,  but 
an  old  b — ^h,  her  mother,  came  and  called  her  away,  but  I  hope  she  will 
oome  back  to  me  presently ;  then  the  capper  laughs  and  says,  Have  you  got 
your  money  of  her  again  ?  the  sailor  says,  No ;  but  she  will  come  to  me. 
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I'm  sure ;  then  they  all  laugh.  This  is  done  to  deceive  the  flat ;  then,  says 
the  capper,  What  have  you  done  with  the  stick  and  the  string,  sailor  P  he 
answers,  What,  that  which  I  bought  of  the  boys  ?  I  have  got  it  here,  but 
will  not  sell  it ;  and  then  he  pulls  out  the  old  nob,  saying.  What  do  you 
think  I  gave  for  it?  I  gave  but  sixpence  and  as  much  brandy  as  the  two 
boys  could  drink ;  it  is  made  out  of  a  monkey's  hide,  as  the  boys  told  me, 
and  they  told  me  there  is  a  game  to  be  played  at  it,  which  nobody  can  do 
twice  together ;  I  will  go  down  aboard  ship  and  play  with  my  captain,  and 
I  do  not  fear  but  I  shall  win  his  ship  and  cargo ;  then  they  all  laugh,  and 
the  sailor  makes  up  the  old  nob,  and  the  capper  lays  a  shilling,  and  pricks 
himself  and  wins ;  the  sailor  cries.  You  are  a  dab,  I  will  not  lay  with  you, 
but  if  you  will  call  a  stranger  I  will  lay  again.  Why,  if  you  think  me  a 
dab,  I  will  get  this  strange  gentleman,  or  this,  pointing  to  the  flat.  Done, 
cries  the  sailor,  but  you  shall  not  tell  him ;  then  he  makes  up  the  nob,  and 
capper  lays  a  shilling ;  flat  pricks,  being  permitted  to  go  sixpence ;  to  which 
he  agreeing,  wins;  and  capper  says  to  the  flat,  Can  you  change  me  half-a- 
crown  P  This  is  done  to  find  the  depth  of  his  pocket ;  if  they  see  a  good 
deal  of  gold,  flat  must  win  three  or  four  times ;  if  no  gold,  but  twice. 
Sometimes,  if  the  flat  has  no  money,  the  sailor  cries,  I  have  more  money 
than  any  man  in  the  fair,  and  pulls  out  his  purse  of  gold,  and  saith, 
Not  one  of  you  can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  half  this  sum  in  an  hour  for  a 
guinea.  Capper  cries,  I  have  laid  out  all  mine  ;  farmer,  can  you  P  I'll  go 
your  halves,  if  you  think  you  can  do  it.  The  sailor  saith.  You  must  not 
bring  anybody  with  you ;  then  the  dropper  goes  with  the  flat,  and  saith.  You 
must  not  tell  your  friend  it  is  for  a  wager,  if  you  do  he  will  not  lend  it  you. 
Flat  goes  and  borrows  it,  and  brings  it  to  the  sailor,  shows  it  him,  and  wins 
the  wager ;  then  the  sailor  pinches  the  nob  again,  and  the  capper  whispers 
to  the  flat,  to  prick  out  purposely  this  time,  saying  it  will  make  the  sailor 
more  eager  to  lay  on ;  we  may  as  well  win  his  money  as  not,  for  he  will 
spend  it  upon  whores.  Flat,  with  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world,  loses  on 
purpose,  upon  which  the  sailor  swears,  pulls  out  all  his  money,  throws  it 
about  the  room,  and  cries,  I  know  no  man  can  win  for  ever,  and  then  lays  a 
guinea,  but  will  not  let  him  prick,  but  throws  down  five  guineas,  and  the 
capper  urging  the  flat,  and  going  his  halves,  the  sailor  saith.  My  cabin  boy 
will  lay  as  much  as  that;  1*11  lay  no  less  than  twenty  guineas ;  the  capper 
cries.  Lay  farmer,  and  take  up  forty,  which  being  certain  of  winning,  he 
instantly  complies  with  and  loses  the  whole.  When  he  has  lost,  in  order 
to  advise  him,  the  dropper  takes  him  by  the  arm,  and  hauls  him  out  of 
doors,  and  the  reckoning  being  in  the  meantime  paid  within,  the  capper  and 
sailor  follow  after  and  run  another  way.  When  they  are  out  of  sight,  the 
dropper  saith  to  the  flat,  Go  you  back  and  play  with  the  sailor  for  a  shilling, 
whilst  I  go  and  borrow  money ;  but  when  the  flat  goes  to  the  house,  he  finds 
them  gone,  and  then  he  knows  that  he  is  bit,  but  not  till  he  has  dearly 
paid  for  it. 

By  this  fellow's  discoveries,  Mr.  Nash  was  enabled  to  serve  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  his  aoquaintanoe :  he  received  a  list  of  all  those 
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houses  of  ill-fame  which  harboured  or  assisted  rogues,  and  tooh  care  to 
furnish  travellers  with  proper  precautions  to  avoid  them.  It  was  odd 
enough  to  see  a  gamester  thus  employed  in  detecting  the  frauds  of 
gamblers. 

Among  the  Dedications  there  is  one  from  a  Professor  of  Cookery,  which  is 
even  more  adulatory  than  the  preceding.  It  is  preiixed  to  a  work  entituled, 
**  The  Complete  Preserver ;  or  a  new  method  of  preserving  fruits,  flowers, 
and  other  vegetables,  either  with  or  without  sugar,  vinegar,  or  spirits,  &c." 

''To  THE  VEBT  HONOUEABLB  RiCHABD  NaSH,   EsQ. 

**  HovouBED  Sib  : — ^As  much  as  the  oak  exceeds  the  bramble,  so  much 
do  you  exceed  the  rest  of  mankind  in  benevolence,  charity,  and  every  other 
virtue  that  adorns,  ennobles,  and  refines  the  human  species.  I  have  there- 
fore made  bold  to  prefix  your  name,  though  without  permission,  to  the 
following  work,  which  stands  in  need  of  such  a  patron,  to  excuse  its  errors, 
with  a  candour  only  known  to  such  a  heart  as  your  own.  The  obligations  I 
have  received  at  your  hands,  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  repay,  except 
by  my  endeavours,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  make  known  the  many  excellent 
virtues  which  you  possess.  But  what  can  my  wit  do  to  recommend  such  a 
genius  as  yours :  a  single  word,  a  smile  from  yourself,  outweighs  ail  that  I, 
or  perhaps  the  best  of  our  poets  could  express  in  writing,  in  the  compass  of 
a  year.  It  would  ill  become  my  sex  to  declare  what  power  you  have  over 
us ;  but  your  generosity  is,  even  in  this  instance,  greater  than  your  desire 
to  oblige.  The  following  sheets  were  drawn  up  at  my  hours  of  leisure,  and 
may  be  serviceable  to  such  of  my  sex  as  are  more  willing  to  employ 
their  time  in  laudable  occupations  and  domestic  economy,  than  in  dress  and 
dissipation.  What  reception  they  may  receive  from  your  Honour,  I  am 
incapable  of  telling ;  however,  from  your  known  candour  and  humanity, 
I  expect  the  most  favourable.  I  am,  honoured  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
obliged  humble  servant, 

"  H.  W." 

A  musician  in  his  dedication  still  exceeds  the  other  two  in  adulation. 
However,  though  the  matter  may  be  some  in^>eachment  on  his  sincerity, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  written  reflects  no  disgrace  upon  his  understanding. 

'<  To  RicHABD  Nasu,  Esq. 

"  Sib  : — ^The  kind  partiality  of  my  friends  prevailed  with  me  to  present 
to  the  world  these  my  flrst  attempts  in  musical  composition;  and  the 
generous  protection  you  have  been  pleased  to  aflbrd  me,  makes  it  my  indis- 
pensable duty  to  lay  them  at  your  feet.  Indeed,  to  whom  could  I  presume 
to  ofler  them,  but  to  the  great  encourager  of  all  polite  arts ;  for  your 
generosity  knows  no  bounds ;  nor  are  you  more  famed  for  that  dignity  of 
mind,  which  ennobles  and  gives  a  grace  to  every  part  of  your  conduct, 
than  for  that  humanity  and  beneficence  which  makes  you  the  friend  and 
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benefactor  of  all  mankind.  To  yon,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  diseased  and 
the  healthy,  the  aged  and  the  yonng,  owe  every  comfort,  every  conveniency, 
and  every  innocent  amusement,  that  the  best  heart,  the  most  skilful  manage- 
ment, and  the  most  accomplished  taste  can  famish.  Even  this  age,  so 
deeply  practised  in  all  the  subtleties  of  refined  pleasure,  gives  you  this 
testimony :  even  this  age,  so  ardently  engaged  in  all  the  ways  of  the  most 
unbounded  charity,  gives  you  this  praise.  Pardon  me  then,  if,  amidst  the 
crowd  of  votaries,  I  make  my  humble  offering,  if  I  seize  this  first  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  expressing  the  grateful  sentiments  of  my  own  heart  and 
profound  respect,  with  which  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  most  devoted, 
and  most  obedient  servant,  ''  J.  G." 

I  fancy  I  have  almost  feitigued  the  reader,  and  I  am  almost  fatigued 
myself,  with  the  efforts  of  these  elegant  panegyrists ;  however,  I  cannot 
finish  this  run  of  quotation,  without  giving  a  specimen  of  poetry,  addressed 
to  him  upon  a  certain  occasion ;  and  all  I  shall  say  in  its  defence  is,  that 
those  who  are  pleased  with  the  prose  dedications  will  not  dislike  the  present 
Attempt  in  poetry. 

**To  RicHABD  Nash,  Esq.,  ov  his  Sickness  at  Tunbbidgb. 

*'  Say,  must  the  friend  of  human  kind. 
Of  most  refin'd — of  most  diffusive  mind ; 
Must  Nash  himself  beneath  these  ailments  grieve  P 
He  felt  for  all — he  felt — ^but  to  relieve, 
To  heal  the  sick — ^the  wounded  to  restore. 
And  bid  desponding  nature  mourn  no  more. 
Thy  qmckning  warmth,  0  let  thy  patron  feel. 
Improve  thy  springs  with  double  power  to  heal : 
Quick,  hither,  ail-inspiring  Health,  repair. 
And  save  the  gay — and  wretched  from  despair ; 
Thou  only  Esra^s  drooping  sons  canst  cheer, 
And  stop  the  soft-ey'd  virgin's  trickling  tear ; 
In  murmurs  who  their  Monarch's  pains  doploro  ; 
While  sickness  faints,  and  pleasure  is  no  more ; 
0  let  not  Death,  with  hasty  strides  advance, 
Thou,  mildest  Charity,  avert  the  lance; 
His  threatening  power,  celestial  maid !  defeat ; 
Nor  take  him  with  thee,  to  thy  well  known  seat; 
Leave  him  on  earth  some  longer  date  behind, 
To  bless,  to  polish,  and  relieve  mankind : 
Come  then  kind  Health !  0  quickly  come  away. 
Bid  Nash  revive — and  all  the  world  be  gay." 

Such  addresses  as  these  were  daily  offered  to  our  titular  King.  When 
in  the  meridian  of  power,  scarce  a  morning  passed  that  did  not  increase 
the  number  of  his  humble  admirers,  and  enkrgc  the  sphere  of  his  vanity. 
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The  man  vlio  is  oonstantly  served  up  with  adulation,  most  be  a  first-rate 
philosopher  if  he  can  listen  without  contracting  new  affectations.  The 
opinion  we  form  of  ourselves  is  generally  measured  by  what  we  hear  from 
others ;  and  when  they  conspire  to  deceive,  we  too  readily  concur  in  the 
delusion.  Among  the  number  of  much  applauded  men  in  the  circle  of  our 
own  friends,  we  can  recollect  but  few  that  have  heads  quite  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  loud  acclamation  of  public  praise  in  their  favour ;  among  the  whole 
list  we  shall  scarce  find  one  that  has  not  thus  been  made,  on  some  side  of  his 
character,  a  coxcomb. 

When  the  best  head  turns  and  grows  giddy  with  praise,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  poor  Nash  should  be  driven  by  it  almost  into  a  phrenzy  of 
afiectationP  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  became  affected.  He  chiefiy 
laboured  to  be  thought  a  sayer  of  good  things;  and  by  frequent  attempts 
was  now  and  then  successful,  for  he  ever  lay  upon  the  lurch. 

There  never  perhaps  was  a  more  silly  passion  than  this  desire  of  having 
a  man's  jests  recorded.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  ignorant 
or  ill-bred  company,  who  are  only  fond  of  repeating  such  stories ;  in  the 
next  place,  a  person  must  tell  his  own  jokes,  in  order  to  make  them  more 
universal ;  but  what  is  worst  of  all,  scarcely  a  joke  of  this  kind  succeeds, 
but  at  the  expense  of  a  man's  good-nature ;  and  he  who  exchanges  the 
character  of  being  thought  agreeable  for  that  of  being  thought  witty,  makes 
but  a  very  bad  bargain. 

The  success  Nash  sometimes  met  with  led  him  on,  when  late  in  life,  to 
mistake  his  true  character.  He  was  really  agreeable,  but  he  chose  to  be 
thought  a  wit :  he  therefore  indulged  his  inclination,  and  never  mattered 
how  rude  he  was,  provided  he  was  thought  comical.  He  thus  got  the 
applause  he  sought  for ;  but  too  often  found  enemies,  where  he  least  expected 
to  find  them.  Of  all  the  jests  recorded  of  him,  I  scarcely  find  one  that  is 
not  marked  with  petulance :  he  said  whatever  came  uppermost,  and  in  the 
number  of  his  remarks  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  some  were  worth 
repeating ;  he  threw  often,  and  sometimes  had  a  lucky  cast.^ 

'  "  For  onoe  bid  business  ayaunt,  and  ask  ns  how  we  do  at  Bath,  and  at  your 
fHend  Graves's.  We  can  offer  yon  friendly  conversation,  friendly  springs,  friendly 
rides  and  walks,  friendly  pastimes  to  dissipate  gloomy  thoughts,  friendly  booksellers, 
who  for  five  shillings  for  the  season  will  furnish  yon  with  all  the  new  books,  friendly 
chairmen  who  will  carry  yon  through  storms  and  tempests  for  sixpence,  and  seldom 
else,  for  Duchesses  trudge  the  streets  here  unattended  ;  we  haye  also  friendly 
Othellos,  Falstaf^  Richard  the  Thirds,  and  Harlequins,  who  entertain  one  daily  for 
half  the  price  of  your  GNtrricks,  Barrys,  and  Richs.  And  (what  you  will  scarcely 
belieTe)  we  can  also  offer  you  friendly  solitude,  for  one  may  be  an  anchoret  here 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  question,  Why  ?  Would  you  see  the  fortunate  and 
benevolent  Mr.  Allen,  his  fine  house  and  his  stone  quarries.  Would  you  see  our  law- 
giver, Mr.  Nash,  whose  white  hat  commands  more  respect  and  non-resistance  than  the 
crowns  of  some  kings,  though  now  worn  on  a  head  that  is  in  the  eightieth  year  of  its 
age.  To  promote  society,  good  manners,  and  a  coalition  of  parties  and  ranks,  to 
'Oppress  scandal  and  late  hours,  are  his  views,  and  he  succeeds  rather  better  than 
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In  a  life  of  almost  ninely  years,  spent  in  the  very  point  of  public  view,  it 
.  is  not  strange  that  five  or  six  sprightly  things  of  his  have  been  collected, 
particularly  as  he  took  every  opportunity  of  repeating  them  himself.  His 
usual  way,  when  he  thought  he  said  any  thing  clever,  was  to  strengthen  it 
with  an  oath,  and  to  m^e  up  its  want  of  sentiment  by  asseveration  and 
grimace.  For  many  years  he  thus  entertained  the  company  at  the  Coffee- 
House  with  old  stories,  in  which  he  always  made  himself  the  principal 
character.  Strangers  liked  this  well  enough ;  but  they  who  were  used  to 
his  conversation  found  it  insupportable.  One  story  brought  on  another, 
and  each  came  in  the  same  order  that  it  had  the  day  preceding.  But  this 
custom  may  be  rather  ascribed  to  the  peculiarity  of  age,  than  a  peculiarity 
of  character.  It  seldom  happens,  that  old  men  allure,  at  least  by  novelty : 
age  that  shrivels  the  body  contracts  the  understanding ;  instead  of  exploring 
new  regions,  they  rest  satisfied  in  the  old,  and  walk  round  the  circle  of 
their  former  discoveries.  His  manner  of  telling  a  story,  however,  was  not 
displeasing ;  but  few  of  those  he  told  are  worth  transcribing.  Indeed,  it 
18  the  manner  which  places  the  whole  difference  between  the  wit  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  those  who  assume  the  name  of  the  polite :  one  has  in  general 
as  much  good  sense  as  the  other ;  a  story  transcribed  from  the  one  will  be 
as  entertaining  as  that  copied  from  the  other;  but  in  conversation,  the 
manner  will  give  charms  even  to  stupidity.  The  following  is  the  story 
which  he  most  frequently  told,  and  pretty  much  in  these  words.  Suppose 
the  company  to  be  talking  of  a  German  war,  or  Elizabeth  Canning,  he 
would  begin  thus : — **  I'll  tell  you  something  to  that  purpose,  that  I  fancy 
will  make  you  laugh.  A  covetous  old  parson,  as  rich  as  the  devil,  scraped 
a  fresh  acquaintance  with  me  several  years  ago  at  Bath.  I  knew  him  when 
he  and  I  were  students  at  Oxford,  where  we  both  studied  damnationly  hard ; 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Well ;  very  well.  I  entertained  him  at 
my  house  in  John'fr  Court.  (No,  my  house  in  John's  Court  was  not  built 
then) ;  but  I  entertained  him  with  all  that  the  city  could  afford ;  the  rooms, 
the  music,  and  ever3rthing  in  the  world.  Upon  his  leaving  Bath,  he 
pressed  me  very  hard  to  return  the  visit,  and  desired  me  to  let  him  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  at  his  house  in  Devonshire.  About  six  months 
after,  I  happened  to  be  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  resolved  to  see  my 
old  friend,  from  whom  I  expected  a  very  warm  reception.  Well :  I  knocks 
at  his  door,  when  an  old  queer  creature  of  a  maid  came  to  the  door,  and 
denied  him.  I  suspected,  however,  that  he  was  at  home ;  and  going  into 
the  parlour,  what  should  I  see,  but  the  parson's  legs  up  the  chimney,  where 

hii  brother-mon&rclis  generally  do.  Hasten  then  your  steps,  for  he  may  be  soon 
carried  off  the  stage  of  life,  as  the  greatest  must  fall  to  the  vorms^  repast :  yet  he  is 
new-hanging  his  collection  of  Beauties,  so  as  to  have  space  to  hang  up  as  many  more 
future  belles.  His  Apelles  is  Howard  (in  crayons) ;  his  Praxiteles  is  Howard*s  brother, 
who,  though  a  statuary,  deigns  also  to  exercise  his  art  in  sculpture  on  humble  paper- 
oeilings,  which  are  very  handsome." — Ladt  Luxborouoh,  Orange  Orove  (Bath), 
February  29,  1752. 
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he  had  thrust  himself  to  avoid  entertaining  me.  This  was  very  well.  My 
dear,  says  I  to  the  maid,  it  is  very  oold,  extreme  cold  indeed,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  have  got  a  touch  of  my  ague  ;  light  me  the  fire,  if  yon  please.  La ! 
air,  says  the  maid,  who  was  a  modest  creature  to  be  sure,  the  chimney 
amokes  monstrously;  you  could  not  bear  the  room  for  three  minutes 
together.  By  the  greatest  good  luck  there  was  a  bundle  of  straw  in  the 
hearth,  and  I  called  for  a  candle.  The  candle  came.  Well !  good  woman, 
says  I,  since  you  won't  light  me  a  fire,  I'll  light  one  for  myself ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  straw  was  all  in  a  blaze.  This  quickly  unkennelled  the  old 
fox;  there  he  stood  in  an  old  rusty  night-gown,  blessing  himself,  and 
looking  like— a— hem — egad." 

He  used  to  tell  surprising  stories  of  his  activity  when  young. — "  Here  I 
stand,  gentlemen,  that  could  once  leap  forty-two  feet  upon  level  ground,  at 
three  standing  jumps,  backward  or  forward.  One,  two,  three,  dart  like  an 
arrow  out  of  a  bow.  But  I  am  old  now.  I  remember  I  once  leaped  for 
three  hundred  guineas  with  Count  Elopstock,  the  great  leaper,  leaping- 
master  to  the  Prince  of  Passau ;  you  must  all  have  heard  of  him.  First 
he  began  with  a  running  jump,  and  a  most  damnable  bounce  it  was, 
thafs  certain:  everybody  concluded  that  he  had  the  match  hollow; 
when  only  taking  off  my  hat,  stripping  off  neither  coat,  shoes,  nor  stock- 
ings, mind  me,  I  fetches  a  run,  and  went  beyond  him  one  foot,  three 
inches  and  three-quarters,  measiired,  upon  my  soul,  by  Captain  Pately's 
own  standard ! " 

But  in  this  torrent  of  insipidity,  there  sometimes  were  found  very  severe 
satire,  strokes  of  true  wit,  and  lines  of  humour,  cumfluerent  lutulentuB^  ^c. 
He  rallied  very  successfully;  for  he  never  felt  another's  joke,  and  drove 
home  his  own  without  pity.  With  his  superiors  he  was  familiar  and  blunt ; 
the  inferiority  of  his  station  secured  him  from  their  resentment ;  but  the 
same  bluntness  which  they  laughed  at,  was  by  his  equals  regarded  as  inso- 
lence—something like  a  familiar  boot-catcher  at  an  inn ;  a  gentleman  would 
bear  that  joke  from  him,  for  which  a  brother  boot-catcher  would  knock  him 
down. 

Among  other  stories  of  Nash's  telling,  I  remember  one,  which  I  the  more 
cheerfully  repeat,  as  it  tends  to  correct  a  piece  of  impertinence  that  reigns 
in  almost  every  country  assembly.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
market-town  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  in  order  to  encourage  that 
harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  in  society,  and  to  promote  a  mutual  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  so  desirable  to  both  and  so  necessary  for  all,  had 
established  a  monthly  assembly  in  the  town-hall,  which  was  conducted  with 
such  decency,  decorum,  and  politeness,  that  it  drew  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  nobleman  and  his  family 
oontinually  honoured  them  with  their  presence.  This  naturally  drew  others, 
and  in  time  the  room  was  crowded  with  what  the  world  calls  good  company ; 
and  the  assembly  prospered,  till  some  of  the  newly  admitted  ladies  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  tradesmen's  daughters  were  xmworthy  of  their 
nolaoe,  and  therefore  refused  to  join  hands  with  them  in  the  dance.    This 
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was  complained  of  by  the  town  ladies,  and  that  oomplaint  was  resented  by 
the  country  gentlemen ;  who,  more  pert  than  wise,  publicly  advertised 
that  they  would  not  dance  with  tradesmen's  daughters.  This  the  most 
eminent  tradesmen  considered  as  an  insult  on  themselves,  and  being  men  of 
worth,  and  able  to  live  Independently,  they  in  return  advertised  that  they 
would  give  no  credit  out  of  their  town,  and  desired  all  others  to  discharge  their 
accounts.  A  general  uneasiness  ensued ;  some  writs  were  actually  issued 
out,  and  much  distress  would  have  happened,  had  not  my  lord,  who  sided 
with  no  party,  kindly  interfered  and  composed  the  difference.  The  assembly 
however  was  ruined,  and  the  feunilies,  I  am  told,  are  not  friends  yet,  though 
this  affair  happened  thirty  years  ago. 

Nothing  debases  human  nature  so  much  as  pride.  This  Nash  knew,  and 
endeavoured  to  stifle  every  emotion  of  it  at  Bath.  When  he  observed  any 
ladies  so  extremely  delicate  and  proud  of  a  pedigree,  as  to  only  touch  the 
back  of  an  inferior's  hand  in  the  dance,  he  always  called  to  order,  and 
desired  them  to  leave  the  room  or  behave  with  common  decency ;  and  when 
any  ladies  and  gentlemen  drew  off,  after  they  had  gone  down  a  dance,  with- 
out standing  up  till  the  dance  was  finished,  he  made  up  to  them,  and  after 
asking  whether  they  had  done  dancing,  told  them  they  should  danco 
no  more  unless  they  stood  up  for  the  rest ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  always 
was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Nashj  though  no  great  wit,  had  the  art  of  sometimes  saying  rude  things 
with  decency,  and  rendering  them  pleasing  by  an  uncommon  turn.  But 
most  of  the  good  things  attributed  to  him,  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  jest-books,  are  no  better  than  puns.  The  smartest  things  I  have  seen 
are  against  him.  One  day  in  the  Grove  he  joined  some  ladies,  and  asking 
one  of  them  who  was  crooked,  whence  she  came  P  she  replied,  **  Straight  from 
London."  **  Confound  me,  madam,"  said  he,  *'  then  you  must  have  been 
damnably  warped  by  the  way." 

She  soon,  however,  had  ample  revenge.  Sitting  the  following  evening  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  he  once  more  joined  her  company,  and  with  a  sneer  and 
bow  asked  her  if  she  knew  her  catechism,  and  could  tell  the  name  of  Tobit's 
dogP  '^His  name,  sir,  was  Nash,"  replied  the  lady,  '*  and  an  impudent 
dog  he  was."  This  story  is  told  in  a  celebrated  romance ;  ^  I  only  repeat  it 
here  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  it  actually  happened. 

Queen  Anne  once  asked  him,  why  he  would  not  accept  of  knighthood  P 
To  which  he  replied,  lest  Sir  William  Read,  the  mountebank,  who  had  been 
just  knighted,  should  call  him  brother. 

A  house  in  Batk  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  devil,  and  a  g^at  noise 
was  made  about  it,  when  Nash  going  to  the  minister  of  St.  Michael's, 
intreated  him  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  Bath  for  ever,  if  it  were  only  to 
oblige  the  ladies. 

Nash  used  sometimes  to  visit  the  great  Doctor  Clarke.  The  doctor  was 
one  day  conversing  with  Locke  and  two  or  three  more  of  his  learned  and 

*  Roderick  Random. 
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intimate  eompoiiioiis,  with  that  freedom,  gaiety,  and  cheerfiilneBB,  which  is 
erer  the  result  of  innooenoe.  In  the  midst  of  their  mirth  and  laughter,  the 
doctor,  looking  from  the  window,  saw  Nash's  chariot  stop  at  the  door. 
**  Boys,  boys,"  cried  the  philosopher  to  his  friends,  *<  let  us  now  be  wise,  for 
here  is  a  fool  coming." ' 

Nash  was  one  day  complaining  in  the  following  manner  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  of  his  iMid  luck  at  play.  <*  Would  you  think  it,  my  lord,  that 
damned  bitch  fortune,  no  later  than  last  night,  tricked  me  out  of  five 
hundred.  Is  it  not  surprising,"  continued  he,  ''that  my  luck  should  neyer 
turn — ^that  I  should  thus  eternally  be  mauled  ?  " — ''  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
losing  money,  Nash,"  said  his  lordship,  ''  but  all  the  world  is  surprised  where 
you  get  it  to  lose." 

Dr.  Cheyne  once,  when  Nash  was  ill,  drew  up  a  prescription  for  him, 
which  was  sent  in  accordingly.  The  next  day  the  doctor  coming  to  see  his 
patient,  found  him  up  and  well ;  upon  which  he  asked  if  he  had  followed 
his  prescription P  **  Followed  your  prescription,"  cried  Nash,  ''  No.  Egad, 
if  I  had,  I  should  have  broke  my  neck,  for  I  flung  it  out  of  the  two  pair  of 
stairs  window." 

It  would  have  been  well  had  he  confined  himself  to  such  sallies ;  but  as 
he  grew  dd  he  grew  insolent,  and  seemed,  in  some  measure,  insensible  of 
the  pain  his  attempts  to  be  a  wit  gave  others.  Upon  asking  a  lady  to  dance 
a  minuet,  if  she  refused  he  would  often  demand  if  she  had  got  bandy  legs. 
He  would  attempt  to  ridicule  natural  defects ;  he  forgot  the  deference  due 
to  birth  and  quality,  and  mistook  the  manner  of  settling  rank  and  precedence 
iq)on  many  occasions.  He  now  seemed  no  longer  feishionable  among  the 
present  race  of  gentry ;  he  grew  peevish  and  fretful,  and  they  who  only  saw 
the  remnant  of  a  man,  severely  returned  that  laughter  upon  him  which  he 
had  once  lavished  upon  others. 

Poor  Nash  was  00  longer  the  gay,  thoughtless,  idly  industrious  creature 
he  once  was ;  he  now  forgot  how  to  supply  new  modes  of  entertainment,  and 
became  too  rigid  to  wind  with  ease  through  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion.  The 
evening  of  his  life  began  to  grow  cloudy.  His  fortune  was  gone,  and  nothing 
but  poverty  lay  in  prospect.  To  embitter  his  hopes,  he  found  himself 
abandoned  by  tiie  great,  whom  he  had  long  endeavoured  to  serve ;  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  those  of  humbler  stations  for  protection,  whom  he  once 
affected  to  despise.  He  now  began  to  want  that  charity  which  he  had  never 
refused  to  any ;  and  to  find  that  a  life  of  dissipation  and  gaiety  is  ever 
terminated  by  misery  and  regret. 

Even  his  place  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  (if  I  can  trust  the  papers  he 
has  left  behind  him)  was  sought  after.  I  would  willingly  be  tender  of  any 
living  reputation,  but  these  papers  accuse  Mr.  Quin  of  endeavouring  to 
supplant  him.  He  has  even  left  us  a  letter,  which  he  supposed  was  written 
by  that  gentleman,  soliciting  a  lord  for  his  interest  upon  the  occasion.    As 

*  Botwell  relates  the  same  snecdote  in  his  dedication  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  his 
lafe  of  Joknton. 

VOL.  IV.  ■ 
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I  ohooee  to  give  Mr.  Qnin  an  opportanity  of  disproyiog  this,  I  will  insert 
the  letter,  and,  to  show  the  improbability  of  its  being  his,  with  all  its  fiaults 
both  of  style  and  spelling.  I  am  the  less  apt  to  belieye  it  written  by 
Mr.  Qnin,  as  a  gentleman  who  has  mended  Shakspeare's  plays  so  often, 
would  surely  be  capable  of  something  more  correot  than  the  following.  It 
was  sent,  as  it  should  seem,  from  Mr.  Quin  to  a  nobleman,  but  left  open  for 
the  perusal  of  an  intermediate  Mend.  It  was  this  friend  who  sent  a  copy  of 
it  to  Mr.  Nash,  who  caused  it  to  be  instantly  printed,  and  left  among  his 
other  papers.  The  letter  from  the  intermediate  Mend  to  Nash  is  as 
follow! : — 

<*  London,  Oct  8,  1760. 

'<  Dear  Nash,— Two  posts  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Quin,  the  old 
player,  covering  one  to  my  lord,  which  he  left  open  for  my  perusal,  which, 
after  reading,  he  desired  I  might  seal  up  and  deliver.  The  request  he  makes 
is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  has  induced  me  to  send  you  the  copy  of  his  letter 
to  my  lord,  which  is  as  foUows : — 

"'Bath,  Oct  8,  1760. 

*'  <  My  Der  Lobd,' — Old  Beaux  Enash  has  mead  himselfe  so  dissagreeable 
to  all  the  companey  that  comes  here  to  Bath  that  the  corperatian  of  this  city 
have  it  now  under  thier  consideration  to  remove  him  from  beeing  master  of  the 
oereymoines,  should  he  be  oontinuead  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  will  be 
rueind,  as  the  best  companey  declines  to  come  to  Bath  on  his  ace*.  Give 
me  leave  to  show  to  your  Lords'hip  how  he  beheaved  at  the  firs't  ball  he  had 
here  thiss  season  which  was  Tus'day  last.  A  younge  Lady  was  as'ked  to 
dance  a  minueat  she  begg  the  gent"*  would  be  pleased  to  exquise  here  as'  she 

1  Can  any  one  who  reads  what  precedes  and  what  follows  this  letter,  suppose  that 
we  thought  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Qnin,  or  that  it  would  gire  any  uneasiness  either 
to  him  or  his  friends  f  The  letter  was  really  found  among  Mr.  Nash^s  papers,  as  the 
editor  can  at  any  time  prove,  and  it  was  inserted  here  to  show  what  artifices  were 
used  by  those  who  had  more  levity  than  good  nature  to  impose  upon  a  poor  old  man, 
and  to  embitter  his  last  moments.  This  note  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  a  piece 
of  eritidsm  without  candour,  and  an  epigram  without  wit,  which  appeared  on  this 
i  in  the  public  papers.*' — Goldsxith,  Note  to  second  edition  (not  in  first). 

■PIORAX. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  NatlCi  Life,"* 

Think*st  thou  that  Q^iin,  whose  parts  and  wit 

Might  any  station  grace. 
Could  e*er  such  ribald  stuff  have  wxit^ 

Or  wiah*d  for  Nashua  place. 

With  scorn  we  read  thy  senseless  trash, 

And  see  thy  toothless  grin, 
For  Quin  no  more  could  sink  to  Nash, 

Than  thou  canst  rise  to  Quin. 
The  St,  Jamee  Magotme  [edited  by  Robert  Uoyd]  for  1762,  voL  L  p.  180. 
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did  not  ohofle  to  danoe ;  upon  thias'  old  Nash  called  out  bo  as  to  be  head  by 
all  the  oompaney  in  the  room,  G —  dam  yo  Madam,  what  bnisness  have  yo 
here  if  yo  do  not  danoe,  npon  which  the  Lady  was  so  afrighted,  she  rose 
and  danoed,  the  ress'et  of  the  oompaney  was  so  maoh  offended  at  the  radness 
of  Nash  that  not  one  Lady  more  would  danoe  a  minueat  that  night.  Li 
oonntry  danoes  no  person  of  note  danoed  except  two  boys,  Lords  8—  and 
X —  the  res't  of  the  oompaney  that  danoed  waire  only  the  families  of  all  the 
haberdashers'  maohinnkes  and  inkeepers  in  the  three  kingdoms  brushed  up 
and  ooleoted  togither.  I  have  known  upon  such  an  oooaison  as'  tMss' 
seventeen  Dutchess'  and  Contiss'  to  be  at  the  opening  of  the  ball  at  Bath 
now  not  one.  This  man  by  his'  pride  and  extravagancis  has  outlived  his' 
reasein  it  would  be  happy  for  thiss  city  that  he  was  ded ;  and  is  now  only 
fitt  to  reed  Shirlock  upon  death  by  which  he  may  seave  his  soul  and  gaine 
more  than  all  the  proffitts  he  can  make,  by  his  white  hat  suppose  it  was  to 
be  died  red : '  The  fav*  I  have  now  to  reques't  by  what  I  now  have  wrote 
yo,  is  that  your  Lordship  will  speke  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  to  recommend  me  to  the 
oorporeatian  of  this  city  to  succede  this  old  sinner  as  master  of  the  cerre- 
monies,  and  yo  will  much  oblige.  My  Lord, 

"  *  Your  Lord*  and  Hu*  Ob*  Serv*.' 

**  N.B.  There  were  some  other  private  matters  and  offers  in  Quin's  letter 
to  my  lord,  which  do  not  relate  to  you." 

Here  Nash,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a  polite  and  fashionable 
phrase,  was  humm'd  ;  but  he  experienced  such  rubs  as  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  mortifications,  every  day.  He  found  poverty  now  denied 
him  the  indulgence  not  only  of  his  favourite  follies,  but  of  his  favourite 
virtues.  The  poor  solicited  him  in  vain ;  for  he  was  himself  a  more  pitiable 
object  than  they.  The  child  of  the  public  seldom  has  a  Mend,  and  he  who 
once  exercised  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  others,  must  naturally  have 
enemies.  Exasperated  at  last  to  the  highest  degree,  an  unaccountable  whim 
struck  him.  Poor  Nash  was  resolved  to  become  an  author ;  he  who,  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  was  incapable  of  the  task,  now  at  the  impotent  age  of 
eighty-six,  was  determined  to  write  his  own  history  I  From  the  many 
specimens  already  given  of  his  stylo,  the  reader  will  not  much  regret  that 
the  historian  was  interrupted  in  his  design.  Tot,  as  Montaigne  observes,  as 
the  adventures  of  an  infant,  if  an  iofant  could  inform  us  of  them,  would  be 
pleasing,  so  the  life  of  a  beau,  if  a  beau  could  write,  would  certainly  serve 
to  regale  curiosity. 

Whether  he  really  intended  to  put  this  design  in  execution,  or  did  it  only 
to  alarm  the  nobility,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  his  friends  went  about  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  work,  and  he 
received  several  encouragements  from  such  as  were  willing  to  be  politely 
eharitable.    It  was  thought  by  many,  that  this  history  would  reveal  the 

*  Nub  invariably  wore  a  white  htA.—See  his  Epitaph,  p.  112. 

b2 
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intrigues  of  a  whole  age ;  that  he  had  ntunberless  secrets  to  disclose ;  but 
they  never  considered,  that  persons  of  public  character  like  him,  were  the 
most  imlikely  in  the  world  to  be  made  partakers  of  those  secrets  which 
people  desired  the  public  should  not  know.  In  fact,  he  had  few  secrets  to 
disooyer,  and  those  he  had  are  buried  with  him  in  the  grave. 

He  was  now  past  the  power  of  giving  or  receiving  pleasure,  for  he  wt^ 
poor,  old,  and  peevish ;  yet  still  he  was  incapable  of  turning  from  his  former 
Tianner  of  life  to  pursue  happiness.  The  old  man  endeavoured  to  practise 
the  follies  of  the  boy :  he  spurred  on  his  jaded  passions  after  every  trifle  of 
the  day ;  tottering  with  age,  he  would  be  ever  an  unwelcome  guest  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  youthful  and  gay,  and  he  seemed  willing  to  And  lost 
appetite  among  those  scenes  where  he  was  once  young. 

An  old  man  thus  striving  after  pleasure  is  indeed  an  object  of  pity ;  but 
a  man  at  once  old  and  poor,  nmning  on  in  this  pursuit,  might  excite 
astonishment.  To  see  a  being  both  by  fortune  and  constitution  rendered 
incapable  of  enjoyment,  still  haunting  those  pleasures  he  was  no  longer  to 
share  in ;  to  see  one  of  almost  ninety  settling  tiie  fieushion  of  a  lady's  cap,  or 
assigning  her  place  in  a  county  dance ;  to  see  him,  unmindful  of  his  own 
reverend  figure,  or  the  respect  he  should  have  for  himself,  toasting  demireps,  or 
attempting  to  entertain  the  lewd  and  idle ; — a  sight  like  this  might  well  serve 
as  a  satire  on  humanity ;  might  show  that  man  is  the  only  preposterous 
creature  alive  who  pursues  the  shadow  of  pleasure  without  temptation. 

But  he  was  not  permitted  to  run  on  thus  without  severe  and  repeated 
rei»roof.  The  clergy  sent  him  frequent  calls  to  reformation;  but  the  asperity 
of  their  advice  in  general  abated  its  intended  effects ;  they  threatened  him 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  for  what  he  had  long  been  taught  to  consider  as 
foibles,  and  not  vices ;  so,  like  a  desperate  debtor,  he  did  not  care  to  settle 
an  account,  that,  upon  the  first  inspection,  he  found  himself  utterly  unable 
to  pay. 

Thus  begins  one  of  his  monitors : — "  This  admonition  comes  from  your 
friend,  and  one  that  has  your  interest  deeply  at  heart  It  eomes  on  a 
design  altogether  important,  and  of  no  less  consequence  than  your  everlasting 
happiness,  so  that  it  may  justly  challenge  your  careful  regard.  It  is  not  to 
upbraid  or  reproach,  much  less  to  triumph  or  insult  over  your  misconduct  or 
misery;  no,  'tis  pure  benevolence,  it  is  disinterested  good- will,  prompts 
me  to  write.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  not  raise  your  resentment.  Tet  be 
the  consequence  what  it  will,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  walk  in  the  paths 
that  lead  to  death  without  warning  you  of  the  danger, — ^¥rithout  sounding  in 
your  ear  the  awful  admonition,  *  Return  and  live  I  Why  do  you  such 
things  P  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  by  all  this  people.'  I  have  long 
observed  and  pitied  you,  and  must  tell  you  plainly,  sir,  that  your  present 
behaviour  is  not  the  way  to  reconcile  yourself  to  God.  You  are  so  far  from 
making  atonement  to  offended  justice,  that  each  moment  you  are  aggravating 
the  future  account,  and  heaping  up  an  increase  of  His  anger.  As  long  as 
you  roll  on  in  a  continued  circle  of  sensual  delights  and  vain  entertainments, 
you  are  dead  to  all  the  purposes  of  piety  and  virtue.    Ton  are  as  odious  to 
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Ood  as  a  oorrapt  oaroase  that  lies  putrifying  in  the  ohiirchyard.  You  are  as 
far  from  doing  your  duty,  or  endeavouring  after  salvation,  or  restoring 
yourself  to  the  Divine  favour,  as  a  heap  of  dry  hones  nailed  up  in  a  coffin  is 
from  vigour  and  activity.  Think,  sir,  I  conjure  you,  think  upon  this,  if  you 
have  any  inclination  to  escape  the  fire  that  will  never  he  quenched.  Would 
you  he  rescued  from  the  fury  and  fieroe  anger  of  God?  Would  you  he 
delivered  from  weeping  and  wailing,  and  incessant  gnashing  of  teeth? 
Sure  you  would  I  But  he  certain,  that  this  will  never  he  done  hy  amusements 
which  at  hest  are  trifUbg  and  impertinent,  and  for  that,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
looUsh  and  sinful.  'Tis  hy  seriousness,  'tis  hy  retirement  and  mourning, 
you  must  accomplish  this  great  and  desirahle  deliverance.  You  must  not 
appear  at  the  head  of  every  silly  diversion,  you  must  enter  into  your  closet 
and  shut  the  door,  commune  with  your  own  heart  and  search  out  its  defects. 
The  pride  of  life  and  all  its  superfluity  of  foUies  must  be  put  away.  You 
must  make  haste  and  delay  not  to  keep  every  injunction  of  heaven.  You 
must  always  remember  that  mighty  sinners  must  be  mightily  penitent  or 
else  mightily  tormented.  Your  example  and  your  projects  have  been 
extremely preftidicial — I  wish  I  could  not  s&j  fatal  and  destructive — to  many. 
For  this  there  is  no  amends  but  an  alteration  of  your  conduct  as  singular 
and  remarkable  as  your  person  and  name.  If  you  do  not  by  this  method 
remedy  in  some  degree  the  evils  that  you  have  sent  abroad,  and  prevent  the 
mischievous  consequences  that  may  ensue,  wretched  will  you  be,  wretched 
above  all  men  to  eternity.  The  blood  of  souls  will  be  laid  to  your  charge. 
God's  jealousy  like  a  consuming  flame  will  smoke  against  you;  as  you 
yourself  will  see  in  that  day,  when  the  mountains  shall  quake,  and  the  hills 
melt,  and  the  earth  be  burnt  up  at  His  presence. 

«  Once  more  I  exhort  you  as  a  friend ;  I  beseech  you  as  a  brother ;  I 
oharge  you  as  a  messenger  from  God  in  His  own  most  solemn  words,  *  Cast 
away  from  you  your  transgressions,  make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 
spirit ;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin.' 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  disposed  to  contemn  this  and  its  serious  purport,  or 
to  recommend  it  to  your  companions  as  a  subject  for  raillery.  Yet  let  me 
tell  you  beforehand,  that  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  things,  God  will  bring 
you  to  judgment.  He  sees  me  now  I  write.  He  will  observe  you  while  you 
read.  He  notes  down  my  words ;  He  will  also  note  down  your  consequent 
procedure.  Not  then  upon  me — not  upon  me,  but  upon  your  own  soul  will 
the  neglecting  or  despising  my  sayings  turn.  *  If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt 
be  wise  for  thyself ;  if  thou  soomest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it.'  " 

Such  repeated  admonitions  served  to  sting,  without  reforming  him ;  they 
made  him  morose,  but  not  pious.  The  dose  was  too  strong  for  the  patient 
to  bear.  He  should  have  been  met  with  smiles,  and  allured  into  reformation ; 
if  indeed  he  was  criminal.  But,  in  the  name  of  piety,  what  was  there 
criminal  in  his  conduct  ?  He  had  long  been  taught  to  consider  his  trifling 
profession  as  a  very  serious  and  important  business.  He  went  through  his 
office  with  great  gravity,  solemnity,  and  care ;  why  then  denounce  peculiar 
torments  against  a  poor  bannlais  creature,  who  did  a  thousand  good  things, 
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and  whose  greatest  vice  was  vanity  I  He  deserved  ridicule,  indeed,  and  he 
found  it ;  but  scarce  a  single  action  of  his  life,  except  one,  deserves  the 
asperity  of  reproach. 

Thus  we  see  a  variety  of  causes  concurred  to  embitter  his  departing 
life.  The  weakness  and  infirmities  of  exhausted  nature ;  the  admonitions 
of  the  grave,  who  aggravated  his  follies  into  vices ;  the  ingratitude  of  his 
dependents,  who  formerly  flattered  his  fortunes;  but  particularly  the 
contempt  of  the  great,  many  of  whom  quite  forgot  him  in  his  wants ;  all 
these  hung  upon  his  spirit  and  soured  his  temper,  and  the  poor  man  of 
pleasure  might  have  terminated  his  life  very  tragically,  had  not  the 
corporation  of  Bath  charitably  resolved  to  grant  him  ten  guineas  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month.  This  bounty  served  to  keep  him  from  actual 
necessity,  though  far  too  trifling  to  enable  him  to  support  the  character  of  a 
gentieman.  Habit,  and  not  nature,  makes  almost  all  our  wants ;  and  he 
who  had  been  accustomed  in  the  early  parts  of  life  to  affluence  and 
prodigality,  when  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  a-year 
must  pine  in  actual  indigence. 

In  this  variety  of  uneasiness  his  health  began  to  feul.  He  had  received 
from  nature  a  robust  and  happy  constitution,  one  indeed  that  was  scarcely 
to  be  impaired  by  intemperance.  He  even  pretended,  among  his  friends, 
that  he  never  followed  a  single  prescription  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
However,  in  this  he  was  one  day  detected  on  the  parade ;  for  boasting 
there  of  his  contempt  and  utter  disuse  of  medicine,  unluckily  the  water  of 
two  blisters,  which  Dr.  Oliver  had  prescribed,  and  which  he  then  had  upon 
each  leg,  oozed  through  his  stockings,  and  betrayed  him.  His  aversion  to 
physic,  however,  was  frequently  a  topic  of  raillery  between  him  and 
Dr.  Cheyne,  who  was  a  man  of  some  wit  and  breeding.  When  Gheyne 
recommended  his  vegetable  diet,  Nash  would  swear  that  his  design  was  to 
send  half  the  world  grazing  like  Nebuchadnezzar.  '<  Ay,"  Cheyne  would 
reply,  **  Nebuchadnezzar  was  never  such  an  infidel  as  thou  art.  It  was  but 
last  week,  gentlemen,  that  I  attended  this  fellow  in  a  fit  of  sickness ;  there 
I  found  him  rolling  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  crying  for  mercy :  he  would 
then  swallow  my  drugs  like  breast  milk ;  yet  you  now  hear  him,  how  the 
old  dog  blasphemes  the  faculty."  What  Cheyne  said  in  jest  was  true ;  he 
feared  the  approaches  of  death  more  than  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
was  usually  very  devout  while  it  threatened  him.  Though  he  was  somewhat 
the  libertine  in  words,  none  believed  or  trembled  more  than  he  did ;  for  a 
mind  neither  schooled  by  philosophy  nor  encouraged  by  conscious  innooence, 
is  ever  timid  at  the  appearance  of  danger* 

For  some  time  before  his  decease  nature  gave  warning  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  The  worn  machine  had  run  itself  down  to  an  utter  impossibility 
of  repair  ;  he  saw  that  he  must  die,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought.  His 
virtues  were  not  of  the  great,  but  the  amiable  kind ;  so  that  fortitude  was 
not  among  the  number.  Anxious,  timid,  his  thoughts  still  hanging  on  a 
receding  world,  he  desired  to  enjoy  a  littie  longer  that  life,  the  miseries  of 
which  he  had  experienced  so  long.  The  poor  unsuccessful  gamester  husbanded 
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the  wasting  moments  with  an  increased  desire  to  oontmne  the  game,  and  to 
tiie  last  eagerly  wished  for  one  yet  more  happy  throw.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  St.  John's  Court,  Bath,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1761,  aged  eighty-seyen 
years,  three  months,  and  some  days.^ 

His  death  was  sincerely  regretted  by  the  city,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  and  so  great  a  benefiEiotor.  The  day  after  he  died,  the  mayor  called  the 
corporation  together,  when  they  granted  fifty  pounds  towards  burying  their 
aoyereign  with  proper  respect.  After  the  corpse  had  lain  four  days,  it  was 
oonyeyed  to  the  Abbey  church  in  that  city,  with  a  solemnity  somewhat 
peculiar  to  his  character.  About  five  the  procession  moved  from  his  house ; 
the  dharity-girls,  two  and  two,  preceded ;  next  the  boys  of  the  charity- 
school,  wngiTig  a  solemn  occasional  hymn.*  Next  marched  the  city  music, 
and  his  own  band,  sounding  at  proper  intervals  a  dirge.  Three  clergymen 
immediately  preceded  the  coffin,  which  was  adorned  with  sable  plumes,  and 
the  pall  supported  by  the  six  senior  aldermen.  The  masters  of  the  assembly- 
rooms  followed  as  chief  mourners ;  the  beadles  of  that  hospital  which  he  had 
contributed  so  largely  to  endow,  went  next ;  and  last  of  all  the  poor  patients 
themselves,  the  lame,  the  emaciated,  and  the  feeble,  followed  their  old  bene- 
feustor  to  his  grave,  shedding  unfeigned  tears,  and  lamenting  themselves 
in  him. 

*  Thii  accoont  of  his  age,  which  contradicts  that  giTen  vs  by  Doctor  OliTer,  was 
copied  from  Mr.  Nash's  own  hand-writing,  by  George  Scott,  Esq.,  from  a  book  in 
the  poBsession  of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  at  his  coffee-house  at  Bath. — Qoldsmith.  Note, 
fiisi  edition  (not  in  second). 

*  THS  HTMH  SUHQ  AT  HIS  WWJOlLL, 

Most  unhappy  are  we  here, 
Foil  of  sin,  and  fall  of  fear ; 
Eyer  weaiy,  ne*er  at  rest, 
When,  0  Lord,  shall  we  be  blestf 

Earth's  a  dog,  a  pageant  life, 
Fill'd  with  folly,  guilt,  and  strife ; 
Till  we  all  xmite  in  thee, 
With  onrseWes  we  disagree. 

What's  onr  comfort  here  below^ 
Empty  bobble,  transient  show. 
Wrapt  in  the  body's  Tile  disgoise^ 
None  truly  is  until  he  dies. 

Here  we  dwell  but  not  at  homs^ 
To  other  worlds  ordain'd  to  roam ; 
Tet  still  we  seek  for  joys  that  wastes 
Fleeting  as  the  vernal  blast 

Lord,  remove  these  shadows  henoe^ 

Give  us  faith  instead  of  sense  ; 

Teach  us  here  in  life  to  die. 

That  we  may  Uyc  eternally. — Goldsmith. 
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The  crowd  was  bo  great,  that  not  only  the  streets  were  filled,  but,  as  one 
of  the  journals  in  a  rant  expresses  it,  ''even  the  tops  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  spectators.  Each  thought  the  occasion  affected  themselves  most ; 
as  when  a  real  king  dies,  they  asked  each  other,  *  Where  shall  we  find  such 
another  P '  Sorrow  sate  upon  every  fjEU)e,  and  even  children  lisped  that  their 
Sovereign  was  no  more.  The  awfdlness  of  the  solemnity  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  distressed  inhabitants.  The  peasant  discon- 
tinued his  toU,  the  ox  rested  from  the  plough;  all  nature  seemed  to 
sympathize  with  their  loss,  and  the  muffled  bells  rung  a  peal  of  bob- 
majors." 

Our  deepest  solemnities  have  something  truly  ridiculous  in  them.  There 
is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  the  folly  of  historians,  who  thus  declaim  upon  the 
death  of  kings  and  princes,  as  if  there  was  anything  dismal,  or  anything 
unusual,  in  it.  "  For  my  part,"  says  Poggi,  the  Florentine,  '<  I  can  no 
more  grieve  for  another's  death  than  I  could  for  my  own.  I  have  ever 
regarded  death  as  a  very  trifiing  affair,  nor  can  black  staves,  long  cloaks,  or 
mourning  coaches,  in  the  least  infiuence  my  spirits.  Let  us  live  here  as  long 
and  as  meixily  as  we  can,  and  when  we  must  die,  why  let  us  die  merrily  too, 
but  die  so  as  to  be  happy." 

The  few  things  Naak  was  possessed  of  were  left  to  his  relations.  A  small 
library  of  well-chosen  books,  some  trinkets  and  pictures,  were  his  only 
inheritance.  Among  the  latter  (besides  the  box  given  him  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales)  were  a  gold  box,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  late  Countess  of 
Burlington,  with  Lady  Euston's  picture  in  the  lid,  an  itui,  mounted  in  gold, 
with  a  diamond  to  open  it,  and  ornamented  with  another  diamond  at  the  top, 
given  him  by  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  He  had  also  a  silver  terene, 
which  was  given  him  by  the  Princess  Amelia ;  and  some  other  things  of  no 
great  value.  The  rings,  watches,  and  pictures,  which  he  formerly  received  from 
<»thers,  would  have  come  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  these  necessity  had 
obliged  him  to  dispose  of.  Some  family  pictures,  however,  remained, 
which  were  sold  by  advertisement,  for  five  guineas  each,  after  Mr.  Nash's 


It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  death  of  a  person  so  long  in  the  eye  of 
the  public  must  have  produced  a  desire  in  several  to  delineate  his  character, 
or  deplore  his  loss.  He  was  scarcely  dead,  when  the  public  papers  were  filled 
with  elegies,  groans,  and  characters ;  and  before  he  was  buried  there  were 
epitaphs  ready  made  to  inscribe  on  his  stone.  I  remember  one  of  those 
joharacter  writers,  and  a  very  grave  one,  too,  after  observing,  alas !  that 

^  '*  All  persons  who  have  any  demandB  on  the  estate  of  Richard  Nash,  late  of  the 
city  of  Bath,  Esq.,  deceased,  or  that  haye  any  of  his  effects  deposited  by  him  by  way 
of  security  for  moneys  borrowed  or  otherwise,  in  their  handB,  are  desired  to  send  an 
account  thereof  to  Mr.  William  Tescombe,  attorney  in  Bath.  And  all  persons 
indebted  to  the  said  estate  are  required  to  pay  the  same  to  the  laid  Mr.  Tescombe, 
who  is  impowered  by  the  Administrator  of  the  said  Mr.  Nash  to  reoeiye  the  debts  due 
to  his  estate."— 1%«  Lmuhn  ChuetU^  Bfarch  17-21,  1761. 
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Biehard  Nash,  Esq.  was  no  more,  went  on  to  assure  us,  that  he  was  "saga- 
Gions,  debonair,  and  commode ;"  and  oondnded  with  gravely  declaring,  that 
<<  impotent  posterity  would  in  yain  fiunble  to  produce  his  fellow."  Another, 
equally  sorrowful,  gave  us  to  know,  "that  he  was  indeed  a  man;"  an 
assertion  which  I  fcuicy  none  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  contradict.  But  the 
merriest  of  all  the  lamentations  made  upon  this  occasion  was  that  where  he 
is  called  "  a  constellation  of  the  heavenly  sphere." 

One  thing,  however,  is  common  almost  with  all  of  them ;  and  that  is,  that 
Venus,  Cupid,  and  the  Qraoes  are  commanded  to  weep ;  ^  and  that  Bath  shall 
^  never  find  such  another. 

But  though  he  was  satirized  with  the  praises  of  those,  there  were  some  of 
real  abilities  who  xmdertook  to  do  justice  to  his  character,  to  praise  him  for 
his  virtues,  and  acknowledge  his  faults.  I  need  scarcely  mention  that 
Dr.  Oliver'  and  Dr.  King'  are  of  this  number.  They  had  honoured  him 
with  their  friendship  while  living,  and  undertook  to  honour  his  memory 
when  dead.  As  the  reader  may  choose  to  compare  their  efforts,  upon  the 
same  subject,  I  have  subjoined  them,  and  perhaps  many  will  find  in  either 
enough,  upon  so  unimportant  a  subject  as  Mr.  Nash's  life,  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
The  first  published  was  that  by  Dr.  Oliver,  written  with  much  good  sense, 
and  still  more  good-nature.  But  the  reader  will  consider  that  he  has  assumed 
in  his  motto  the  character  of  a  panegyrist,  and  spares  his  friend's  faults, 
though  he  was  too  candid  entirely  to  pass  them  over  in  silence : — 

A  FAINT  SKETCH  OT  THE  LITE,  CHAKACTEE,  AITD  HARNESS,  OF  THE 
LATE  MB.  NASH.^ 

Imperium  in  Imperio. 

I>e  mortois  nil  nisi  bonum. 

Bath,  February  18,  1761. 

This  morning  died 

RICHARD  NASH,  Esq. 

Aged  eighty-eight. 

He  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  an  ancient  Briton ; 

By  education,  a  student  of  Jesus  College  in  Oxford ; 

By  profession  •  •  • 

ffis  natural  genius  was  too  volatile  for  any. 

'  ''Alas !  he  is  gone,  and  the  city  can  tell 
How  in  years  and  in  glory  lamented  he  fell : 
Him  monm'd  all  the  Dryads  on  ClaTerton's  mount ; 
Him  ATon  deplored,  him  the  nymph  of  the  Fount.*' — ^Akstit. 

*  Dr.  William  Oliyer,  the  friend  and  occasionally  the  correspondent  of  Pope,  died  at 
Bath  in  1764. 

*  Dr.  William  King,  author  of  The  Toatt,  a  political  satire,  died  80th  Dec.  1763. 

*  Bath,  printed  for  John  Keene^  in  King's  Mead-streeti  and  sold  by  W.  Kingston, 
on  Trim  Bridge. 
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He  tried  the  army  and  the  law ; 

But  aoon  found  his  mind  superior  to  both— 

He  was  bom  to  govern, 

Kor  was  his  dominion,  like  that  of  other  legislators. 

Over  the  servility  of  the  vulgar, 

But  over  the  pride  of  the  noble  and  tiie  opulent. 

His  public  oharaoter  was  great. 

As  it  was  self-built  and  self-maintained : 

His  private  amiable, 

As  it  was  grateful,  beneficent,  and  generous. 

By  the  force  of  genius 

He  erected  the  city  of  Bath  into  a  province  of  pleasure, 

And  became,  by  universal  consent. 

Its  legislator  and  ruler. 

He  plann'd,  improVd,  and  regulated  all  the  amusements  of  the  place ; 

His  fundamental  law  was,  that  of  good  breeding ; 

Hold  sacred  decency  and  decorum, 

His  constant  maxim : 

Nobody,  howsoever  exalted 

By  beauty,  blood,  titles,  or  riches. 

Could  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  it,  unpunished — 

The  penalty,  his  disapprobation  and  public  shame. 

To  maintain  the  sovereignty  he  had  established. 

He  published  Rules  of  behaviour, 

Which  from  their  propriety,  acquired  the  force  of  laws ; 

And  which  the  highest  never  infringed,  without  immediately  undergoing 

the  public  censure. 

He  kept  the  Men  in  order ;  most  wisely, 

By  prohibiting  the  wearing  swords  in  his  dominions ; 

By  which  means 

He  prevented  sudden  passion  from  causing 

The  bitterness  of  unavailing  repentance. 

In  all  quarrels  he  was  chosen  Umpire^- 

And  so  just  were  his  decisions. 

That  peace  generally  triumphed. 

Crowned  with  the  mutual  thanks  of  both  parties. 

He  kept  the  Ladies  in  good  humour ;  most  efiectually, 

By  a  nice  observance  of  the  rules  of  place  and  precedence ; 

By  ordaining  scandal  to  be  the  infjEdUble  mark 

Of  a  foolish  head  and  a  malicious  heart, 

Always  rendering  more  suspicious 
The  reputation  of  her  who  propagated  it, 

Than  that  of  the  person  abused. 

Of  the  young,  the  gay,  the  heedless  fair, 

Just  launching  into  the  dangerous  sea  of  pleasure. 

He  was  ever,  unsolicited  (sometimes  unregarded) 
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The  kind  protector : 

Humanely  oorreoting  even  their  mistakes  in  dres8| 

As  well  as  improprieties  in  oondnct : 

Nay,  often  warning  them, 

Though  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 

Against  the  artful  snares  of  designing  men. 

Or  an  improper  acquaintance  with  women  of  doubtful  characters. 

Thus  did  he  establish  his  government  on  pillars 

Of  honour  and  politeness, 

Which  could  never  be  shaken : 

And  maintained  it  for  fall  half  a  century, 

With  reputation,  honour,  and  undisputed  authority, 

Beloved,  respected,  and  revered. 

Of  his  private  character,  be  it  the  first  praise. 

That  while,  by  his  conduct,  the  highest  ranks  became  his  subjects, 

He  himself  became 

The  servant  of  the  poor  and  the  distressed : 

Whose  cause  he  ever  pleaded  amongst  the  rich. 

And  enforced  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  good  example: 

They  were  ashamed  not  to  relieve  those  wants 

To  which  they  saw  him  administer  with 

So  noble  an  heart,  and  so  liberal  an  hand. 

Nor  was  his  munificence  confined  to  particulars. 

He  being,  to  all  the  public  charities  of  this  city, 

A  liberal  benefactor ; 

Not  only  by  his  own  most  generous  subscriptions, 

But,  by  always  assuming,  in  their  behalf,  the  character  of 

A  sturdy  beggar ; 

Which  he  performed  with  such  an  authoritative  address 

To  all  ranks,  without  distinction. 

That  few  of  the  worst  hearts  had  courage  to  refuse. 

What  their  own  inclinations  would  not  have  prompted  them  to  bestow. 

Of  a  noble  public  spirit 

And 

A  warm  grateful  heart 

The  obelisk  in  the  grove, 

And 

The  beautiful  needle  in  the  square, 

Are  magnificent  testimonies. 

The  One 

Erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a 

Most  interesting  event  to  his  country. 

The  restitution  of  health,  by  the  healing  waters  of  this  place, 

To  the  illustrious  Prince  of  Orange, 

Who  came  hither  in  a  most  languishing  condition : 
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The  Other, 

A  noble  offering  of  thanki 

To  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  Toyal  Consorty 

For  fELYOurs  bestowed, 

And  honours  by  them  conferred,  on  this  oity. 

His  long  and  peaoefol  reign,  of 

Absolute  power. 

Was  so  tempered  by  his 

Exeessive  good  nature. 

That  no  instance  can  be  given  either  of  his  own  oruel^f , 

Or  of  his  suffering  that  of  others  to  escape 

Its  proper  reward. 

Example  unprecedented  amongst  absolute  monaroha. 

Bjbadeb. 

This  monarch  was  a  man. 

And  had  his  foibles  and  his  faults ; 

Which  we  would  wish  covered  with  the  veil  of  good-natore^ 

Made  of  the  same  piece  with  his  own : 

But,  truth  forceth  us  unwillingly  to  confess, 

His  passions  were  strong ; 

Which,  as  they  fired  him  to  act  strenuously  in  good, 

Hurried  him  to  some  excesses  of  evlL 

His  fire,  not  used  to  be  kept  imder  by  an  early  restraint, 

Burst  out  too  often  into  flaming  acts, 

Without  waiting  for  the  cool  approbation  of  his  judgment. 

His  generosity  was  so  great. 

That  prudence  often  whispered  him,  in  vain. 

That  she  feared  it  would  enter  the  neighbouring  confines  of  profaaum : 

His  charity  so  unbounded. 

That  the  severe  might  suspect  it  sometimes  to  be 

The  offspring  of  folly,  or  ostentation. 

With  all  these. 

Be  they  foibles,  follies,  faults,  or  frailties, 

It  will  be  difficult  to  point  out. 

Amongst  his  cotemporaiy  Kings  of  the  whole  earth, 

More  than  Oni 

Who  hath  fewer,  or  less  pernicious  to  mankind. 

His  existence 

(For  life  it  scarcely  can  be  called) 

Was  spun  out  to  so  great  an  age,  that 

The  man 

Was  sunk,  like  many  former  heroes,  in 

The  weakness  and  infirmities  of  exhausted  nature ; 
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The  nnwiUing  tax  all  animalfl  most  pay 

For  mnltiplioity  of  days. 

Over  his  dosiiig  soene, 

Charity  long  spread  her  aU-ooyering  mantlei 

And  dropped  the  curtain, 

Before  the  poor  aotor,  though  he  had  played  his  party 

Was  permitted  to  quit  the  stage. 

Now  may  she  protect  his  memory  I 

Every  friend  of  Bath, 

Eyery  loyer  of  decency,  decorum,  and  good  breeding. 

Must  sincerely  deplore 

The  loss  of  so  excellent  a  goyemor ; 

And  join  in  the  most  feryent  wishes  (would  I  could  say  hopes  I) 

That  there  may  soon  be  found  a  man 

Able  and  worthy 

To  succeed  him. 

The  reader  sees  in  what  alluring  colours  Nash's  character  is  drawn ;  but 
he  must  consider,  that  an  intimate  friend  held  the  pencil ;  the  Doctor  pro- 
fesses to  say  nothing  of  the  dead  but  what  was  good ;  and  such  a  maxim, 
though  it  seryes  his  departed  friend,  is  but  badly  calculated  to  improve  the 
living.  Dr.  King,  in  his  Epitaph,  however,  is  still  more  indulgent ;  he 
produces  him  as  an  example  to  kings,  and  prefers  his  laws  even  to  those  of 
Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

liPITAPHIUM  BICHABDI  NASH,  AEMIGSBI. 
H.   S.   K. 

BICHARDUS  NASH, 

Obscuro  loco  natus, 

Et  nullis  ortus  majoribus : 

Cui  tamen 

(0  rem  miram,  et  incredibilem  I) 

Begnum  opulentissimum  fiorentissimumqxio 

Plebs,  proceres,  prinoipes, 

liberis  suis  sufiragiis 

Ultr6  detulerunt, 

Quod  et  ipse  summ&  cum  dignitate  tenuit, 

Annos  plus  quinquaginta, 

Universo  populo  consentiente,  approbante,  plaudente. 

Una  voce  preeterea,  unoque  omnium  ordinum  oonaeniOy 

Ad  imperium  suum  adjunota  est 

Magni  nominis^  Frovincia: 

>  Tonbridge. 
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Quam  admirabili  oonsilio  et  ratione 

Per  se,  non  unquam  per  legates,  administraYit ; 

Earn  quotaimis  inyisere  dignatus, 

Et  apud  proyinoiales,  quoad  neoease  fait| 

8olita8  manere. 

In  tant&  fortonft 

Neque  fasta  targidas  Rex  inoessn  patoit, 

Neque,  tyTannomm  more,  se  jnssit  coli, 

Aut  axnplos  honores,  titoloeqne  sibi  arrogayit ; 

Bed  cunota  insignia^  etiam  reginm  diadema  rejioien% 

Caput  oontentoB  fait  omare 

Galebo  Axbo, 

Manifesto  animi  sni  oandoris  signo. 

Legislator  pmdentiBsimas, 

y  el  Solone  et  Lycurgo  iUustrior, 

Leges,  qnascunqne  Toloit, 

Statoit,  fixity  pTomnlgayit ; 

Omnes  qnidem  ciim  oiyibtis  snis, 

Tom  yerd  bospitibiis,  adyenis,  peregrinii 

Gratas,  jacimdas,  utiles. 

YoLUPTATUM  arbiter  et  minister, 

Sed  grayis,  sed  elegans,  sed  urbanos, 

£t  in  summi  oomitate  satis  adbibens  seyeritati% 

Imprimis  oorayit, 

Ut  in  yirorom  et  foominarom  costibuB 

Neqxiis  impudenter  fiEU^eret, 

Neque  in  iis  quod  inesset 

Impnritatis,  damoris,  tomnltL 

CnriTATEic  banc  celeberrimaniy 

Delioias  soas, 

"Son  modd  pnloberrimis  sddifious  auxit, 

8ed  prsedar^  disciplinA  et  moribus  omayit : 

Qnippe  nemo  qnisquam 

To  Pbbpon  melius  intellexit,  exoolnit,  docuit. 

JxrsTVS,  liberaHs,  benignos,  faoetos, 

Atqne  amioos  omnibus,  prsBoipud  miseris  et  egenii, 

Nullos  babuit  inimioos, 

Prsdter  magnos  quosdam  ardeliones, 

Et  dedamatores  eos  tristes  et  fianaticos, 

Qui  generi  bumano  sunt  inimioisaimi. 

Paoib  et  patriffi  amans, 
Coaoordiami  felioem  et  perpetoam. 
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In  regno  suo  oonstitoiti 

Usqne  ade6, 

Tit  nnlltis  alteri  petulanter  maledioere^ 

Ant  facto  nooere  auderet ; 

Neqne,  tanquam  sibi  metuens, 

In  pnblionm  aimatos  prodire. 

FuiT  qnanqnam  potentissimnsy 

Omnia  arbitrio  sno  gnbemans : 

Hand  tamen  ipsa  libertas 

Magis  naqnam  floruit 

Gratift,  gloria,  anctoritate. 

Bingnlare  enim  tempeiamentom  invenity 

(Bern  magnsB  oogitationis, 

£t  remm  omnium  fortasse  diffioillimaTn) 

Quo  ignobiles  oum  nobilibuB,  panperes  oum  divitibuBi 

Indooti  onm  doctifisimisy  ignavi  oum  f ortissimis 

.^qnari  se  pntarent, 

Esx  Omitcbitb  Ideh. 

Qtticqitid  Peccayebit, 

(Nam  pecoamuB  omnes) 

In  seipsum  magis,  qukm  in  alios, 

Et  errore,  aut  imprudenti&  magis  qnam  scelere,  ant  improbitate^ 

Peocavit; 

Niuqnam  yerd  ignoratione  decori,  ant  bonesti} 

Neqne  itk  qnidem  nsqnam, 

lit  non  yeniam  ab  humanis  omnibus 

Faoil^  impetr&rit. 

HuJi78  yitfls  mommqne  exemplar 

Si  caBteii  reges,  reguliqne, 

Et  qnotqnot  sunt  regnorum  pnefecti, 

Imitarentur; 

(TJtinamI  itemmqne  ntinam  I) 

£t  ipsi  essent  beati, 

Et  ounotfls  orbis  regiones  beatissimiB. 

Talem  yirum,  tantumque  ademptum 

Lugeant  mussB,  oharitesque  I 

Lngeant  Veneres,  Cupidinesqne  I 

Lngeant  omnes  juyenum  et  nympbarum  cbori  I 

Tu  yerd,  0  Bathonia, 

Ne  cesses  tuum  lugere 

Frincipem,  prseceptorem,  amioum,  patronum  y 

Hen,  beu,  nunquam  posthao 

Habitura  parem  1 
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The  following  translation  of  this  Epitaph  will  give  the  English  reader  an 
idea  of  its  contents,  though  not  of  its  eleganoe : — 

THB  liPITAPH  OF  BICHABD  FASH,  ESQ. 

Here  lies    . 

KICHARD  NASH, 

Bom  in  an  ohscure  village, 

And  from  mean  ancestors 

To  whom  howeyer. 

Strange  to  relate. 

Both  the  vulgar  and  the  mighty, 

Without  hribe  or  compulsion. 

Unanimously  gave 

A  kingdom,  equally  rich  and  flourishing. 

A  kingdom  which  he  goyemed 

More  than  flfty  years. 

With  universal  approhation  and  applause* 

To  his  empire  also  was  added, 

By  the  consent  of  all  orders, 

A  celebrated  province  > 

Which  he  ever  swayed  with  great  prudence, 

Not  by  delegated  power,  but  in  person. 

He  deigned  to  visit  it  every  year, 

And  while  the  necessities  of  state  demanded  his  presenofli 

He  usually  continued  there. 

In  such  greatness  of  fortune 

His  pride  discovered  itself  by  no  marks  of  dignity ; 

l^or  did  he  ever  claim  the  honours  of  prostration. 

Despising  at  once  titles  of  adulation. 

And  laying  aside  all  royal  splendour. 

Wearing  not  even  the  diadem, 

He  was  content  with  being  distinguished 

Only  by  the  ornamental  ensign 

Of  a  white  hat ; 

A  symbol  of  the  candour  of  his  mind. 

He  was  a  most  prudent  legislator. 

And  more  remarkable  even  than  Solon  or  LycurgUA 

He  at  once  established  and  authorized 

Whatever  laws  were  thought  convenient^ 

Which  were  equally  serviceable  to  the  city, 

And  grateful  to  strangers, 

Who  made  it  their  abode. 

*  Tonbridgt^ 
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He  was  at  once  a  provider  and  a  judge  of  pleasures. 

But  still  oonduoted  them  with  gravity  and  elegance^ 

And  repressed  licentiousness  with  severity. 

His  chief  care  was  employed, 

In  preventing  obscenity  or  impudence 

From  offending  the  modesty  or  the  morals 

Of  the  Fair  Sex, 

And  in  banishing  from  their  Assemblies 

Tumulty  clamour,  and  abuse. 

He  not  only  adorned  this  city. 

Which  he  loved, 

With  beautiful  structures, 

But  improved  it  by  his  example ; 

As  no  man  knew,  no  man  taught,  what  was  becoming 

Better  than  he. 

He  was  just,  liberal,  kind,  and  facetious ; 

A  friend  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  poor. 

He  had  no  enemies. 

Except  some  of  the  trifling  great, 

Or  dull  declaimers,  foes  to  all  mankind* 

Equally  a  lover  of  peace  and  of  his  country ; 

He  fix'd  a  happy  and  lasting  concord 

In  his  kingdom, 

00  that  none  dare  convey  scandal,  or  ii^ure  by  open  violenott 

the  universal  peace. 

Or  even  by  carrying  aims  appear  prepared  for  war. 

With  impunity. 

But  though  his  power  was  boundless, 

Tet  never  did  liberty  flourish  more,  which  he  promoted| 

Both  by  his  authority,  and  cultivated  for  his  fame* 

He  found  out  the  happy  secret 

(A  thing  not  to  be  considered  without  surprise) 

Of  uniting  the  vulgar  and  the  great. 

The  poor  and  the  rich, 

The  learned  and  ignorant, 

The  cowardly  and  the  brave, 

In  the  bonds  of  society,  an  equal  king  to  alL 

Whatever  his  faults  were. 

For  we  have  all  fitults. 

They  were  rather  obnoxious  to  himself  than  others; 

They  arose  neither  from  imprudence  nor  mistake^ 

Never  from  dishonesty  or  corrupt  principle 

But  so  harmless  were  tiiey, 

▼OUIY.  I 
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That  though  they  failed  to  create  our  esteem. 
Yet  can  they  not  want  our  pardon. 

Could  other  kings  and  governors 

But  learn  to  imitate  his  example, 

(Would  to  heaven  they  could !) 

Then  might  they  see  themselves  happy. 

And  the  people  still  enjoying  more  true  felicity* 

Te  Muses  and  Graces  mourn 

His  death ; 

Ye  powers  of  Love,  ye  choirs  of  youth  and  virginii 

But  thou,  0  Bathonia  I  more  than  the  rest, 

Cease  not  to  weep. 

Your  king,  your  teacher,  patron,  friend. 

Never,  ah,  never,  to  behold 

His  equal. 

Whatever  might  have  been  justly  observed  of  Mr.  Nash'f  superiority  as  a 
governor,  at  least  it  may  be  said,  tiiat  few  cotemporary  kings  have  met  with 
such  able  panegyrists.  The  former  enumerates  all  his  good  qualities  with 
tenderness,  and  the  latter  enforces  them  with  impetuosity.  They  both  seem 
to  have  loved  him,  and  honourably  paid  his  remains  the  last  debt  of  friend- 
ship. But  a  cool  biographer,  unbiassed  by  resentment  or  regard,  will 
probably  find  nothing  in  the  man  either  truly  great,  or  strongly  vicious. 
His  virtues  were  all  amiable,  and  more  adapted  to  procure  friends  than 
admirers ;  they  were  more  capable  of  raising  love  than  esteem.  He  was 
naturally  endued  with  good  sense ;  but  by  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
pursue  trifies,  his  mind  shrunk  to  the  size  of  the  little  objects  on  which  it 
was  employed.  His  generosity  was  boundless,  because  his  tenderness  and 
his  vanity  were  in  equal  proportion;  the  one  impelling  him  to  relieve 
misery,  and  the  other  to  make  his  benefactions  known.  In  all  his  aotions, 
however  virtuous,  he  was  guided  by  sensation  and  not  by  reason ;  so  that 
the  uppermost  passion  was  ever  sure  to  prevail. 

His  being  constantly  in  company  had  made  him  an  easy  though  not  a 
polite  companion.  He  chose  to  be  thought  rather  an  odd  fellow  than  a  well- 
bred  man ;  perhaps  that  mixture  of  respect  and  ridicule  with  which  his 
mock  royalty  was  treated,  first  inspired  him  with  thip  resolution.  The 
foundations  of  his  empire  were  laid  in  vicious  compliance,  the  continuance 
of  his  reign  was  supported  by  a  virtuous  impartiality.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  authority,  he  in  reality  obeyed  those  whom  he  pretended  to  govern ; 
towards  the  end,  he  attempted  to  extort  a  real  obedience  from  his  subjects, 
and  supported  his  right  by  prescription.  like  a  monarch  Tacitus  talks  of, 
they  compUed  with  him  at  first  because  they  loved,  they  obeyed  at  last 
because  they  feared  him.  He  often  led  the  rich  into  new  follies,  in  order  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  poor,  and  served  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.    Whatever  his  vices  were,  they  were  of  use  tg  society;  and  this 
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neither  Petronins,  nor  Apioius,  nor  Tigellius,  nor  any  other  professed 
voluptuary  conld  say.  To  set  him  np,  as  some  do,  for  a  pattern  of  imitation, 
is  wrong,  since  all  his  virtues  received  a  tincture  from  the  neighbouring 
folly ;  to  denounce  peculiar  judgments  against  him  is  equally  unjust,  as  his 
fiaults  raise  rather  our  mirth  than  our  detestation.  Ho  was  fitted  for  the 
ftation  in  which  fortune  placed  him.  It  required  no  great  abilities  to  fill 
it,  and  fsw  of  great  abilities  but  would  have  disdained  the  employment. 
He  led  a  life  of  vanity,  and  long  mistook  it  for  happiness.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  taught  at  last  to  know  that  a  man  of  pleasure  leads  the  most 
unpleasant  life  in  the  world. 

A  Letter  from  Mr,  *  •  *  in  Tunbridge  to  Lord  •  •  •  •  •  tn  London^  found 
among  the  papers  of  Mr*  Naeh^  and  prepared  by  him  for  the  press, 

"  My  Lobd  : — ^WTiat  I  foresaw  has  arrived ;  poor  Jenners,  after  losing  all 
his  fortune,  has  shot  himself  through  the  head.  His  losses  to  Bland  were 
considerable,  and  his  playing  soon  after  with  Spedding  contributed  to  hasten 
his  ruin.  No  man  was  ever  more  enamoured  of  play,  or  understood  it  less. 
At  whatever  game  he  ventured  his  money,  he  was  most  usually  the  dupe, 
and  still  foolishly  attributed  to  his  bad  luck  those  misfortunes  that  entirely 
proceeded  from  his  want  of  judgment. 

'*  After  finding  that  he  had  brought  on  himself  irreparable  indigence  and 
contempt,  his  temper,  formerly  so  sprightly,  began  to  grow  gloomy  and 
unequal :  he  grew  more  fond  of  soUtude,  and  more  liable  to  take  offence  at 
supposed  iiguries ;  in  short,  for  a  week  before  he  shot  himself,  his  friends 
were  of  opinion  that  he  meditated  some  such  horrid  design.  He  was  found 
in  his  chamber  fallen  on  the  fioor,  the  bullet  having  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
lodged  behind  his  right  eye. 

<*  You  remember,  my  Lord,  what  a  charming  feUow  this  deluded  man 
was  once.  How  benevolent,  just,  temperate,  and  every  way  virtuous ;  the 
only  faults  of  his  mind  arose  from  motives  of  humanity :  he  was  too  easy, 
credulous,  and  good-natured,  and  unable  to  resist  temptation,  when  recom- 
mended by  the  voice  of  friendship.  These  foibles  the  vicious  and  the  needy 
soon  perceived,  and  what  was  at  first  a  weakness  they  soon  perverted  into 
guilt;  he  became  a  gamester,  and  continued  the  inlEunous  profession  till  he 
oonld  support  the  miseries  it  brought  with  it  no  longer. 

'<  I  have  often  been  not  a  little  concerned  to  see  the  first  introduction  of 
a  young  man  of  fortune  to  the  gaming-table.  With  what  eagerness  his 
company  is  courted  by  the  whole  fraternity  of  sharpers ;  how  they  find  out 
his  most  latent  wishes,  in  order  to  make  way  to  his  affections  by  gratifying 
them,  and  continue  to  hang  upon  him  with  the  meanest  d^^ee  of  conde- 
scension. The  youthful  dupe,  no  way  suspecting,  imagines  himself  surrounded 
by  friends  and  gentlemen,  and  incapable  of  even  suspecting  that  men  of  such 
seeming  good  sense  and  so  genteel  an  appearance,  should  deviate  from  the 
laws  of  honour,  walks  into  the  snare,  nor  is  he  undeoeiyed  till  schooled  by 
the  seventy  of  experience. 
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**  As  I  suppose  no  man  would  be  a  gamester  unless  he  hoped  to  win,  so 
I  fancy  it  would  be  easy  to  reclaim  him,  if  he  was  once  effeotuidly  convinced, 
that  by  continuing  to  play  he  must  certainly  lose.  Permit  me,  my  lord,  to 
attempt  this  task,  and  to  show,  that  no  young  gentleman  by  a  yeur*8  run  of 
play,  and  in  a  mixed  company,  can  possibly  be  a  gainer. 

*'  Let  me  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  chances  on  both  sides  are 
equal,  that  there  are  no  marked  cards,  no  pinching,  shuffling,  nor  hiding ; 
let  me  suppose  that  the  players  also  have  no  advantage  of  each  other  in 
point  of  judgment,  and  still  farther  let  me  grant,  that  the  party  is  only 
formed  at  home,  without  going  to  the  usuid  expensive  places  of  resort 
frequented  by  gamesters.  Even  with  all  these  circumstances  in  the  young 
gamester's  favour,  it  is  evident  he  cannot  be  a  gainer.  With  equal  players, 
after  a  year's  continuance  of  any  particular  game  it  will  be  found  that, 
whatever  has  been  played  for,  the  winnings  on  either  side  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  most  commonly  nothing  at  all.  Here  then  is  a  year's 
anxiety,  pain,  jarring,  and  suspense,  and  nothing  gained ;  were  the  parties 
to  sit  down  and  professedly  play  for  nothing,  they  would  contemn  the 
proposal ;  they  would  call  it  trifling  away  time,  and  one  of  the  most  insipid 
amusements  in  nature;  yet,  in  fact,  how  do  equal  players  differ?  It  is 
allowed  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  gained ;  but  much  is  lost ;  our  youth, 
our  time,  those  moments  that  may  be  laid  out  in  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment, are  foolisrhly  squandered  away  in  tossing  cards,  fretting  at  ill-luck, 
or,  even  with  a  run  of  luck  in  our  favour,  fretting  that  our  winnings  are 
so  small. 

**  I  have  now  stated  gaming  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  alone 
defensible,  as  a  commerce  carried  on  with  equal  advantage  and  loss  to  either 
party,  and  it  appears,  that  the  loss  is  great,  and  the  advantage  but  small. 
But  let  me  suppose  the  players  not  to  be  equal,  but  the  superiority  of 
judgment  in  our  own  favour.  A  person  who  plays  under  this  conviction, 
however,  must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  and 
is  guilty  of  as  much  injustice  as  the  thief  who  robbed  a  blind  man  because 
he  knew  he  could  not  swear  to  his  person. 

<*  But,  in  fact,  when  I  allowed  the  superiority  of  skill  on  the  young 
beginner's  side,  I  only  granted  an  impossibility.  Skill  in  gaming,  like 
skill  in  making  a  watch,  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  painful 
industry.  The  most  sagacious  youth  alive  was  never  taught  at  once  all 
the  arts  and  all  the  niceties  of  gaming.  Every  passion  must  be  schooled  by 
long  habit  into  caution  and  phlegm ;  the  very  countenance  must  be  taught 
proper  discipline ;  and  ho  who  would  practise  this  art  with  success,  must 
practise  on  his  own  constitution  all  the  severities  of  a  maityTf  without  any 
expectation  of  the  reward.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  every  beginner  must  be 
a  dupe,  and  can  only  be  expected  to  learn  his  trade  by  losses,  disappoint- 
ments, and  dishonour. 

'*  If  a  young  gentleman,  therefore,  begins  to  game,  the  commencements 
are  sure  to  be  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  all  that  he  can  promise  himself  is, 
that  the  company  he  keeps,  though  superior  in  skill,  are  above  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  Mb  ignorance,  and  imaoquointed  with  any  sinister  arts  to  correct 
fortune.  But  this,  howeyer,  is  but  a  poor  hope  at  best,  and,  what  is  worse, 
most  frequently  a  false  one.  In  general,  I  might  almost  have  said  always, 
those  who  live  by  gaming  are  not  beholden  to  chance  alone  for  their 
support,  but  take  every  advantage  which  they  can  practise  without  danger  of 
detection.  I  know  many  are  apt  to  say,  and  I  have  once  said  so  myself, 
that  after  I  have  shuffled  the  cards,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  sharper  to 
pack  them;  but  at  present  I  can  ooniidently  assure  your  lordship  that 
such  reasoners  are  deceived.  I  have  seen  men  both  in  Paris,  the  Hague, 
and  London,  who,  after  three  deals,  could  give  whatever  hands  they  pleased 
to  all  the  company.  However,  the  usual  way  with  sharpers  is  to  correct 
fortune  thus  but  once  in  a  night,  and  to  play  in  other  respects  without 
blunder  or  mistake,  and  a  perseverance  in  this  practice  always  balances  the 
year  in  their  favour. 

<<  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  tricks  and  arts  practised  upon 
cards;  few  but  have  seen  those  bungling  poor  fellows  who  go  about  at 
ooftee-houses,  perform  their  clumsy  feats,  and  yet,  indifferently  as  they  are 
versed  in  the  trade,  they  often  deceive  us ;  when  such  as  these  arc  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  art,  what  must  not  those  be,  who  have  been  bred  up  to 
gaming  from  their  infancy,  whose  hands  are  not  Uke  those  mentioned  above, 
rendered  callous  by  labour,  who  have  continual  practice  in  tho  trade  of 
deceiving,  and  where  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  less  upon  its  guard. 

"  Let  the  young  beginner  only  reflect  by  what  a  variety  of  methods  it  is 
possible  to  cheat  him,  and  perhaps  it  wiU  check  his  confidence.  His 
antagonists  may  act  by  signs  and  confederacy,  and  this  he  can  never 
detect ;  they  may  cut  to  a  particular  card  after  three  or  four  hands  l^ave  gone 
about,  either  by  having  that  card  pinched,  or  broader  than  the  rest,  or  by 
having  an  exceeding  fine  wire  thrust  between  the  folds  of  the  paper,  and 
just  peeping  out  at  the  edge.  Or  the  cards  may  be  chalked  with  particular 
marks,  which  none  but  the  sharper  can  understand,  %r  a  new  pack  may  be 
slipped  in  at  a  proper  opportunity.  I  have  kno^?n  myself,  in  Paris,  a  follow 
thus  detected  with  a  tin  case,  containing  two  packs  of  cards,  concealed 
within  his  shirt  sleeve,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  spring,  threw  the  cards 
ready  packed  into  his  hands.  These  and  an  hundred  other  arts  may  be 
practised  with  impunity  and  escape  detection. 

*'  The  great  error  lies  in  imagining  every  fellow  with  a  laced  coat  to  be  a 
gentleman.  The  address  and  transient  behaviour  of  a  man  of  breeding  are 
easily  acquired,  and  none  are  better  qualified  than  gamesters  in  this  res^KJct. 
At  first,  their  complaisance,  civility  and  apparent  honour  is  pleasing,  but 
upon  examination,  few  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  their  minds  sufficiently 
stored  with  any  of  the  more  refined  accomplishments  which  truly  characteri;ie 
the  man  of  breeding.  This  will  commonly  serve  as  a  criterion  to  distinguish 
tlium,  thougli  there  are  other  marks  which  every  young  gentleman  of 
fortune  should  be  apprised  of.  A  sharper,  when  he  plays,  generally  handles 
and  deals  the  cards  awkwardly  like  a  bungler;  he  advauees  liis  bets  by 
degrees,   and  keeps  his   antagonist  m  spiiits  by  small  advantages  and 
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alternate  snooess  at  the  beginning ;  to  show  all  his  foroe  at  onoe,  would  but 
fright  the  bird  he  intends  to  decoy ;  he  talks  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  hia 
being  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  knows  great  men,  and  mentions  his  coal- 
mines, and  his  estate  in  the  country ;  he  is  totally  divested  of  that  masculine 
confidence  which  is  the  attendant  of  real  fortune ;  he  turns,  yields,  assents, 
smiles,  as  he  hopes  will  be  most  pleasing  to  his  destined  prey ;  he  is  afraid 
of  meeting  a  shabby  acquaintance,  particularly  if  in  better  company ;  as  he 
grows  richer  he  wears  finer  clothes ;  and  if  ever  he  is  seen  in  an  undress,  it 
is  most  probable  he  is  without  money ;  so  that  seeing  a  gamester  growing 
finer  each  day,  is  a  certain  symptom  of  his  success. 

**  The  young  gentleman  who  plays  with  such  men  for  considerable  sums, 
is  sure  to  be  undone,  and  yet  we  seldom  see  even  the  rook  himself  make  a 
fortune.  A  life  of  gaming  must  necessarily  be  a  life  of  extravagance; 
parties  of  this  kind  are  formed  in  houses  where  the  whole  profits  are  con- 
sumed, and  while  those  who  play  mutually  rain  each  other,  they  only  who 
keep  the  house  or  the  table  acquire  fortunes.  Thus  gaming  may  readily 
ruin  a  fortune,  but  has  seldom  been  found  to  retrieve  it.  The  wealth  which 
has  been  acquired  with  industry  and  hazard,  and  preserved  for  ages  by 
prudence  and  foresight,  is  swept  away  on  a  sudden ;  and  when  a  besieging 
sharper  sits  down  before  an  estate,  the  property  is  often  transferred  in  less 
time  than  the  writings  can  be  drawn  to  secure  the  possession.  The  neglect 
of  business,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  mind  which  has  been  taught  to  covet 
precarious  possession,  brings  on  premature  destruction ;  though  poverty  may 
fetch  a  compass  and  go  somewhat  about,  yet  will  it  reach  the  gamester  at 
last ;  and  though  his  ruin  be  slow,  yet  it  is  certain. 

''A  thousand  instances  could  be  given  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  this 
passion,  which  first  impoverishes  the  mind,  and  then  perverts  the  under- 
standing. Permit  me  to  mention  one,  not  caught  from  report,  or  dressed  up 
by  fancy,  but  such  as  has  actually  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  beg  your  Lordship  may  rest  satisfied. 

*'At  Tunbridge,  in  the  year  1715,  Mr.  J.  Hedges  made  a  very  brilliant 
appearance.  He  had  been  married  about  two  years  to  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  large  fortune ;  they  had  one  child,  a  boy,  on  whom  they 
bestowed  all  that  affection  which  they  could  spare  from  each  other.  He 
knew  nothing  of  gaming,  nor  seemed  to  have  the  least  passion  for  play ; 
but  he  was  unacquainted  with  his  own  heart ;  he  began  by  degrees  to  bet 
at  thp  tables  for  trifling  sums,  and  his  soul  took  fire  at  the  prospect  of 
immediate  gain :  he  was  soon  surrounded  with  sharpers,  who  with  calmness 
lay  in  ambush  for  his  fortune,  and  coolly  took  advantage  of  the  precipitancy 
of  his  passions. 

'*His  lady  perceived  the  ruin  of  her  family  approaching,  but  at  first 
without  being  able  to  form  any  scheme  to  prevent  it.  She  advised  with  his 
brother,  who  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  a  small  fellowship  in  Cambridge. 
It  was  easily  seen  that  whatever  took  the  lead  in  her  husband's  mind,  seemed 
to  be  there  fixed  unalterably ;  it  was  determined,  therefore,  to  let  him  pursue 
fortune,  but  previously  take  measures  to  prevent  the  pursuit  being  fataL 
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**  Accordingly,  every  night  this  gentleman  was  a  constant  attender  at  the 
hazard  tables ;  he  nnderstood  neither  the  arts  of  sharpers  nor  even  the 
allowed  strokes  of  a  connoisseur,  yet  still  he  played.  The  consequenoe  is 
obvious :  he  lost  his  estate,  his  equipage,  his  wife's  jewels,  and  every  other 
moveable  that  could  be  parted  with,  except  a  repeating  watch.  His  agony 
upon  this  occasion  was  inexpressible ;  he  was  even  mean  enough  to  ask  a 
gentleman,  who  sat  near,  to  lend  him  a  few  pieces,  in  order  to  turn  his 
fortune;  but  this  prudent  gamester,  who  plainly  saw  there  were  no 
expectations  of  being  repaid,  refused  to  lend  a  farthing,  alleging  a  former 
resolution  against  lending.  Hedges  was  at  last  furious  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  ill-success,  and  pulling  out  his  watch,  asked  if  any  person  in 
company  would  set  him  sixty  guineas  upon  it :  the  company  were  silent ;  he 
then  demanded  fifty ;  still  no  answer ;  he  sunk  to  forty,  thirty,  twenty ; 
finding  the  company  still  without  answering,  he  cried  out,  *  By  G — d  it 
shall  never  go  for  less,'  and  dashed  it  against  the  fioor,  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  dash  out  his  brains  against  the  marble  chimney-piece. 

**  This  last  act  of  desperation  immediately  excite  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company ;  they  instantly  gathered  round,  and  prevented  the  efiects 
of  his  passion ;  and  after  he  again  became  cool,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
home,  with  sullen  discontent,  to  his  wife.  Upon  his  entering  her  apartment, 
she  received  him  with  her  usual  tenderness  and  satisfaction ;  while  he 
answered  her  caresses  with  contempt  and  severity ;  his  disposition  being 
quite  altered  with  his  misfortimes.  '  But  my  dear  Jemmy,'  says  his  wife, 
'  perhaps  you  don't  know  the  news  I  have  to  tell ;  my  mamma's  old  uncle  is 
dead;  the  messenger  is  now  in  the  house,  and  you  know  his  estate  is  sctticd 
upon  you.'  This  account  seemed  only  to  increase  his  agony,  and  looking 
angrily  at  her,  he  cried,  *  There  you  Ue,  my  dear,  his  estate  is  not  settled 
upon  me.' — *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  she,  *  I  really  thought  it  was,'  at  least 
you  have  always  told  me  so.'  '  No,'  returned  he,  '  as  sure  as  you  and  I  are 
to  be  miserable  here,  and  our  children  beggars  hereafter,  I  have  sold  the 
reversion  of  it  this  day,  and  have  lost  every  farthing  I  got  for  it  at  the  hazard 
table.'  *What,  all!'  replied  the  lady.  *  Yes,  every  farthing;'  returned 
he,  '  and  I  owe  a  thousand  poimds  more  than  I  have  to  pay.'  Thus 
speaking,  he  took  a  few  frantic  steps  across  the  room.  When  the  lady  had 
a  little  enjoyed  his  perplexity :  *No,  my  dear,'  cried  she,  *  you  have  lost  but 
a  trifie,  and  you  owe  nothing ;  our  brother  and  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  your  rashness,  and  are  actually  the  persons  who  have  won 
your  fortune :  we  employed  proper  persons  for  this  purpose,  who  brought 
their  winnings  to  me ;  your  money,  your  equipage,  are  in  my  possession, 
and  here  I  return  them  to  you,  from  whom  they  were  unjustiy  taken ;  I 
only  ask  permission  to  keep  my  jewels,  and  to  keep  you,  my  greatest  jewel, 
from  such  dangers  for  the  future.'  Her  prudence  had  the  proper  effect; 
he  ever  after  retained  a  sense  of  his  former  follies,  and  never  played  for  the 
smallest  sums,  even  for  amusement. 

''Not  less  than  three  persons  in  one  day  fell  a  sacrifice  at  Bath  ta  this 
destructive  passion.     Two  genticmcn  fought  a  duel,   in  which  one  was 
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killed,  and  the  other  desperately  wounded ;  and  a  yonth  of  great  expeota* 
tion  and  excellent  disposition,  at  the  same  time  ended  his  own  life 
by  a  pistol.  If  there  be  any  state  that  deserves  pity,  it  must  be  that  of  a 
gamester ;  but  the  state  of  a  dying  gamester  is  of  all  situations  the  most 
deplorable. 

'*  There  is  another  argument  which  your  lordship,  I  femoy,  will  not 
entirely  despise :  beauty,  my  lord,  I  own  is  at  best  but  a  trifle,  but  such 
as  it  is,  I  fancy  few  would  willingly  part  with  what  little  they  have.  A 
man  with  a  healthful  complexion,  how  great  a  philosopher  soeyer  he  be, 
would  not  willingly  exchange  it  for  a  sallow  hectic  phyz,  pale  eyes,  and  a 
sharp  wrinkled  visage.  I  entreat  you  only  to  examine  the  faoea  of  all  the 
noted  gamblers  round  one  of  our  public  tables ;  have  you  ever  seen  any- 
thing more  haggard,  pinched,  and  miserable  P  And  it  is  but  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  succession  of  passions  flush  the  cheek  with  red,  and  all 
such  flushings  are  ever  succeeded  by  consequent  paleness;  so  that  a 
gamester  contracts  the  sickly  hue  of  a  student,  while  he  is  only  acquiring 
the  stupidity  of  a  fool. 

"  Your  good  sense,  my  lord,  I  have  often  had  an  occasion  of  knowing, 
yet  how  miserable  is  it  to  be  in  a  set  of  company  where  the  most  sensible  is 
ever  the  least  skilful ;  your  footman,  with  a  littie  instruction,  would,  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm,  make  a  better  and  more  successful  gamester  than  you ; 
want  of  passions,  and  low  cunning,  are  the  two  great  arts ;  and  it  is  peculiar 
to  this  science  alone,  that  they  who  have  the  greatest  passion  for  it,  are  of 
all  others  the  most  unfit  to  practise  it. 

"  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  Spedding  was  the  greatest  blockhead,  and 
yet  the  best  gamester ;  he  saw  almost  intuitively  the  advantage  on  either 
side,  and  ever  took  it ;  he  could  calculate  the  odds  in  a  moment,  and  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  a  cock  or  a  horse,  better  than  any  man  in  England ;  in 
sbort  he  was  such  an  adept  in  gaming,  that  he  brought  it  up  to  a  pitch  of 
sublimity  it  had  never  attained  before ;  yet,  with  all  this,  Spedding  could 
not  write  his  own  name.  What  he  died  worth  I  cannot  tell,  but  of  this  I 
am  certain,  he  might  have  possessed  a  ministerial  estate,  and  that  won  from 
men  famed  for  their  sense,  literature,  and  patriotism. 

"K,  after  this  description,  your  lordship  is  yet  resolved  to  hazard  your 
fortune  at  gaming,  I  beg  you  would  advert  to  the  situation  of  an  old  and 
luckless  gamester.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  nature  a  more  deplorable  being : 
his  character  is  too  well  marked,  he  is  too  well  known  to  be  trusted. 
A  man  that  has  been  often  a  bankrupt,  and  renewed  trade  upon  low 
compositions,  may  as  well  expect  extensive  credit  as  such  a  man.  His 
reputation  is  blasted :  his  constitution  worn,  by  the  extravagance  and  ill 
hours  of  his  profession  ;  he  is  now  incapable  of  alluring  his  dupes,  and  like 
a  superannuated  savage  of  the  forest,  he  is  starved  for  want  of  vigour  to 
hunt  after  prey. 

"Thus  gaming  is  the  source  of  poverty,  and  still  worse,  the  parent  of 
infamy  and  vice.  It  is  an  inlet  to  debauchery,  for  the  money  thus  acquired 
is  but  littie  valued.     Every  gamester  is  a  rake,  and  his  morals  worse  than 
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his  mystery.  It  is  Ids  interest  to  be  exemplary  in  every  scene  of  debauchery ; 
his  prey  is  to  be  oonrted  with  every  guilty  pleasure ;  but  these  are  to  be 
changed,  repeated,  and  embellished,  in  order  to  employ  his  imagination, 
while  his  reason  is  kept  asleep;  a  young  mind  is  apt  to  shrink  at  the 
prospect  of  ruin;  care  must  be  taken  to  harden  his  courage,  and  make  him 
keep  his  rank ;  he  must  be  either  found  a  libertine,  or  he  must  be  made  one. 
And  when  a  man  has  parted  with  his  money  like  a  fool,  he  generally  sends 
his  conscience  after  it  like  a  villain,  and  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  the  fonder  does  he  grow  of  ruin. 

«Tour  friend  and  mine,  my  lord,  had  been  thus  driven  to  the  last 
reserve,  for  he  found  it  impossible  to  disentangle  his  affairs,  and  look  the 
world  in  the  face ;  impatience  at  length  threw  him  into  the  abyss  he  feared, 
and  life  became  a  burthen,  because  he  feared  to  die.  But  I  own  that  play 
is  not  always  attended  with  such  tragical  circumstances :  some  have  had 
courage  to  survive  their  losses,  and  go  on  content  with  beggary ;  and  sure 
those  misfortunes  which  are  of  our  own  production,  are  of  all  others  most 
pungent.  To  see  such  a  poor  disbanded  being  an  unwelcome  guest  at  every 
table,  and  often  flapped  off  like  a  fly,  is  affecting ;  in  this  case  the  closest 
aUianoe  is  forgotten,  and  contempt  is  too  strong  for  the  ties  of  blood  to  unbind. 

'<  But,  however  fatal  this  passion  may  be  in  its  consequence,  none  allures 
so  much  in  the  b^;inning ;  the  person  once  listed  as  a  gamester,  if  not  soon 
reclaimed,  pursues  it  through  his  whole  life ;  no  loss  can  retard,  no  danger 
awaken  him  to  common  sense ;  nothing  can  terminate  his  career  but  want  of 
money  to  play,  or  of  honour  to  be  trusted. 

«  Among  the  number  of  my  acquaintance,  I  knew  but  of  two  who  suc- 
ceeded by  gaming ;  the  one  a  phlegmatic  heavy  man,  who  would  have  made 
a  fortune  in  whatever  way  of  life  he  happened  to  be  placed ;  the  other  who 
had  lost  a  fine  estate  in  his  youth  by  play,  and  retrieved  a  greater  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  when  he  might  be  justly  said  to  be  past  the  power  of 
enjoying  it.  One  or  two  successful  gamesters  are  thus  set  up  in  an  age  to 
allure  the  young  beginner ;  we  all  regard  such  as  the  highest  prize  in  a 
lottery,  unmindful  of  the  numerous  losses  that  go  to  the  accumulation  of 
such  infrequent  success. 

"Yet  I  would  not  be  so  morose  as  to  refiise  your  youth  all  kinds  of 
play ;  the  innocent  amusements  of  a  family  must  often  be  indulged,  and 
cards  allowed  to  supply  the  intervals  of  more  real  pleasure ;  but  the  sum 
played  for  in  such  cases  should  always  be  a  trifle ;  something  to  call  up 
attention  but  not  engage  the  passions.  The  usual  excuse  for  laying  large 
sums  is,  to  make  the  players  attend  to  their  game ;  but,  in  fact,  he  that 
plays  only  for  shillings,  will  mind  his  cards  equally  well  with  him  that  bets 
guineas ;  for  the  mind  habituated  to  stake  large  sums,  will  consider  them  as 
trifles  at  last ;  and  if  one  shilling  could  not  exclude  indifference  at  first, 
neither  will  an  hundred  in  the  end. 

"  I  have  often  asked  myself,  how  it  is  possible  that  he  who  is  possessed 
of  competence,  can  ever  be  induced  to  make  it  precarious  by  beginning  play 
with  the  odds  against  him ;  for  wherever  he  goes  to  sport  his  money,  he 
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viU  find  himsulf  oyer-matched  and  obeated.  Either  atWhite'a,  Newmarket, 
the  Tennis  Court,  the  Cock  Pit,  or  the  Billiard  Table,  he  will  find  numbers 
who  have  no  other  resouroe  but  their  acquisitions  there ;  and  if  such  men 
live  like  gentlemen,  he  may  readily  conclude  it  must  be  on  the  spoils  of  his 
fortune,  or  the  fortunes  of  ill-judging  men  like  himflelf.  Was  he  to  attend 
but  a  moment  to  their  manner  of  betting  at  those  places,  he  would  readily 
find  the  gamester  seldom  proposing  bets  but  with  the  advantage  in  his  own 
favour.  A  man  of  honour  continues  to  lay  on  the  side  on  which  he  first  won ; 
but  gamesters  shift,  change,  lie  upon  the  lurch,  and  take  every  advantage, 
either  of  our  ignorance  or  neglect. 

'<In  short,  my  lord,  if  a  man  'designs  to  lay  out  his  fortune  in  quest  of 
pleasure,  the  gaming  table  is,  of  all  other  places,  that  where  he  can  have 
least  for  his  money.  The  company  are  superficial,  extravagant,  and 
unentertaining ;  the  conversation  flat,  debauched,  and  absurd;  the  hours 
imnatural  and  fiEitiguing ;  the  anxiety  of  losing  is  greater  than  the  pleasure 
of  winning ;  friendship  must  be  banished  from  that  society  the  members  of 
which  are  intent  only  on  ruining  each  other ;  every  other  improvement, 
either  in  knowledge  or  virtue,  can  scarce  find  room  in  that  breast  which  is 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  play ;  the  spirits  become  vapid,  the  constitution 
is  enfeebled,  the  complexion  grows  pale,  till,  in  the  end,  the  mind,  body, 
friends,  fortune,  and  even  the  hopes  of  futurity  sink  together  I  Happy,  if 
nature  terminates  the  scene,  and  neither  justice  nor  suicide  are  called  in  ^o 
accelerate  her  tardy  approach.    I  am,  my  lord,  &o" 

Among  other  papers  m  the  custody  of  Mr,  Nashy  was  thefoUomng  angry 
letter^  addressed  to  him  in  this  manner  ."^ 

•*T0  RICHABD  NASH,  ESQ., 

"King  of  Bath, 

"  SiBE, — ^I  must  desire  your  majesty  to  order  the  enclosed  to  be  read  to 
the  great  Mr.  Hoyle,  if  he  be  found  in  any  part  of  your  dominions.  You 
will  perceive  that  it  is  a  panegyric  on  his  manifold  virtues,  and  that  he  is 
thanked  more  particularly  for  spending  his  time  so  much  to  the  emolument 
of  the  public,  and  for  obliging  the  world  with  a  book  more  read  than  the 
Bible,  and  which  so  eminently  tends  to  promote  Christian  knowledge, 
sound  morality,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

'*(  The  inclosed  we  have  omitted,  as  it  contains  a  satire  on  gaming^  and  may 
probably  give  offence  to  our  betters,) 

**  This  author,  however,"  (continues  the  letter  writer,)  "has  not  set  forth 
half  the  merits  of  the  piece  under  consideration,  nor  is  t^e  great  care  which 
he  has  taken  to  prevent  our  reading  any  other  book,  instead  of  this,  been 
sufficiently  taken  notice  of:  beware  of  counterfeits ;  these  books  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  unless  signed  by  E.  Hoyle,  is  a  charitable  admonition.  As 
you  have  so  much  power  at  Bath,  and  are  absolute,  I  think  you  should 
imitate  other  great  monorohs,  by  rewarding  those  with  honours  who  have 
been  serviceable  in  your  state ;   and  I  beg  that  a  new  order  may  be 
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establisliecL  for  that  purpose.  Let  him  who  has  done  nothing  but  game  all 
his  life,  and  has  reduced  the  most  fiEunilies  to  ruin  and  beggary,  be  made  a 
Marshal  of  the  Black  Ace ;  and  those  who  are  eyery  day  making  proselytes 
to  the  tables,  have  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  them,  and  be 
distinguished  by  the  style  and  title  of  Knights  of  the  four  Knaves, 

'*  The  moment  I  came  into  Bath,  my  ears  were  saluted  with  the  news  of 
a  gentleman's  being  plundered  at  the  gaming-table,  and  having  lost  his 
senses  on  the  occasion.  The  same  day  a  duel  was  fought  between  two 
gentlemen  gamesters  on  the  Downs,  and  in  the  evening  another  hanged 
himself  at  the  Bear,  but  first  wrote  a  note  which  was  found  near  him, 
importing  that  he  had  injured  the  best  of  friends.  These  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  your  Knights  of  the  four  Knaves.  The  Devil  will  pick  the  bones 
of  all  gamesters,  thafs  certain.  ...  Ay  I  and  of  duellers  too,  but  in  the 
meantime  let  none  think  that  duelling  is  a  mark  of  courage ;  for  I  know  it 
is  not.  A  person  served  under  me  in  Flanders,  who  had  fought  four  duels, 
and  depended  so  much  on  his  skill,  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  length 
of  his  sword,  that  he  would  take  up  a  quarrel  for  anybody ;  yet,  in  the 
field,  I  never  saw  one  behave  so  like  a  poltroon.  If  a  few  of  these  gamesters 
and  duellers  were  gibbeted,  it  might  perhaps  help  to  amend  the  rest.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  only  way,  or  at  least  the  most  efiectual  way  to 
prevent  duelling,  would  be  to  hang  both  parties — the  living  and  the  dead 
—on  the  same  tree,*  and  if  the  winner  and  the  loser  were  treated  in  the 

1  A  Bcheme  to  prevent  dueUing  similar  to  this  was  attempted  by  Gnstavus  Adolphus; 
and  is  thus  recorded  by  the  writer  of  his  life  : — 

*<In  one  of  the  Prussian  campaigns,  when  the  irrational  practice  of  duelling  aroee 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  Swedish  army,  not  only  amongst  persons  of  rank  and 
fashion,  but  even  amongst  common  soldiers,  this  prince  published  a  severe  edict,  and 
denounced  death  against  every  delinquent.  Soon  after,  a  quarrel  arose  between  two 
otficei-8  of  very  high  command,  and  as  they  knew  the  king*s  firmness  in  preserving  his 
word  inviolable,  they  agreed  to  request  an  audience,  and  besought  his  permission  to 
aecide  the  afifair  like  men  of  honour.  His  Majesty  took  fire  in  a  moment,  but 
repressed  his  passion  with  such  art,  that  they  easily  mistook  him  ;  of  course  with 
some  reluctance,  but  under  the  appearance  of  pitying  brave  men,  who  thought  their 
reputation  injured,  he  told  them  that  he  blamed  them  much  for  their  mistaken 
notions  concerning  fiune  and  glory,  yet  as  this  unreasonable  determination  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  reflection,  to  the  best  of  their  deluded  capacity,  he  would 
allow  them  to  decide  the  affair  at  the  time  and  place  specified ;  '  And  gentlemen,*  said 
he,  '  1  will  be  an  eye-witness  myself  of  your  extraordinary  valour  and  prowess.' 

'*  At  the  hour  appointed  Qustavus  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of  infantiy, 
whom  he  formed  into  a  circle  round  the  combatants.  '  Now,*  said  he,  '  fight  till  one 
man  dies  ;  *  and  calling  the  executioner  of  the  army  to  him  (or  the  provost-marshal  as 
the  language  then  ran),  '  Friend,*  added  he,  '  the  instant  one  is  killed,  behead  the 
other  before  my  eyes. 

'*  Astonished  with  such  inflexible  firmness,  the  two  generals  after  pausing  a 
moment,  fell  down  on  their  knees,  and  asked  the  king's  forgiveness,  who  made  them 
embrace  each  other,  and  give  their  promise  to  continue  faithful  friends  to  their  last 
moments,  as  they  did  with  sincerity  and  thankfulness.** — Qolosmith. 
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same  manner,  it  would  be  better  for  the  public,  sinoe  the  tucking  up  of  a 

few  R ^Is  might  be  a  warning  to  others,  and  save  many  a  worthy  funily 

from  destruction.    I  am  yours,  &o/' 

The  author  of  this  letter  appears  to  bave  been  very  angry,  and  not  without 
reason ;  for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  his  only  son  was  ruined  at  Bath, 
and  by  sharpers.  But  why  is  Mr.  Nash  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  he  idwap  took  pains  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  had  so  guarded  against  duelling,  that  he  would  not 
permit  a  sword  to  be  worn  in  Bath. 

As  the  heart  of  a  man  is  better  known  by  hiB  private  than  his  public 
actions,  let  us  take  a  view  of  Nash  in  domestic  life ;  among  his  servants  and 
dependants,  where  no  gloss  was  required  to  colour  his  sentiments  and  dis- 
position, nor  any  mask  necessary  to  conceal  his  foibles.  Here  we  shall  find 
him  the  same  open-hearted,  generous,  good-natured  man  we  have  already 
described ;  one  who  was  ever  fond  of  promoting  the  interests  of  his  friends, 
his  servants,  and  dependants,  and  making  them  happy.  In  his  own  house 
no  man  perhaps  was  more  regular,  cheerful,  and  beneficent  than  Nash.  His 
table  was  alwap  free  to  those  who  sought  his  friendship,  or  wanted  a 
dinner ;  and  after  grace  was  said,  he  usually  accosted  the  company  in  the 
following  extraordinary  manner,  to  take  off  all  restraint  and  ceremony. 
**  Come,  gentlemen,  eat  and  welcome ;  spare,  and  the  devil  choak  you."  I 
mention  this  circimistance  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  well  known, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  singularity  of  his  character  and  behaviour. 

As  Mr.  Nash's  thoughts  were  entirely  employed  in  the  affairs  of  his 
government,  he  was  seldom  at  home  but  at  the  time  of  eating  or  of  rest.  His 
table  was  well  served,  but  his  entertainment  consisted  principally  of  plain 
dishes.  Boiled  chicken  and  roast  mutton  were  his  favourite  meatsj  and  h» 
was  so  fond  of  the  small  sort  of  potatoes,  that  he  called  them  English  pine- 
apples, and  generally  eat  them  as  others  do  fruit,  after  dinner.  In  drinking 
ho  was  altogether  as  regular  and  abstemious.  Both  in  this  and  in  eating, 
he  seemed  to  consult  nature,  and  obey  only  her  dictates.  Gtood  small  beer, 
with  or  without  a  glass  of  wine  in  it,  and  sometimes  wine  and  water,  was 
his  drink  at  meals,  and  after  dinner  he  generally  drank  one  glass  of  wine.  He 
seemed  fond  of  hot  suppers,  usually  supped  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  upon 
roost  breast  of  mutton  and  his  potatoes,  and  soon  after  supper  went  to  bed ; 
which  induced  Dr.  Cheyne  to  tell  him  jestingly,  that  he  behaved  like  other 
brutes,  and  lay  down  as  soon  as  he  had  filled  his  belly.  "  Very  true," 
replied  Nash,  "  and  this  prescription  I  had  from  my  neighbour's  cow,  who 
is  a  better  physician  than  you,  and  a  superior  judge  of  plants,  notwith- 
standing you  have  written  so  learnedly  on  the  vegetable  diet." 

Nosh  generally  arose  early  in  the  morning,  being  seldom  in  bed  after 
five ;  and  to  avoid  disturbing  the  family  and  depriving  his  servants  of  their 
rest,  he  had  the  fire  laid  after  he  was  in  bed,  and  in  the  morning  lighted  it 
himself,  and  sat  down  to  read  some  of  his  few  but  well-chosen  books.  After 
reading  some  time,  he  usually  went  to  the  pump-room  and  drank  the  wate-^; 
then  took  a  walk  on  the  X)arade,  and  went  to  the  cofiee-house  to  breakfast ; 
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after  which,  till  two  o^clock  (his  usual  time  of  dinner)  his  hours  were  spent 
in  arbitrating  differences  amongst  hiis  neighbours,  or  the  company  resorting 
to  the  wells ;  in  directing  the  diversions  of  the  day,  visiting  the  new  comers, 
or  receiving  friends  at  his  own  house ;  of  which  there  was  a  great  concourse 
till  within  six  or  eight  years  before  his  death. 

His  generosity  and  charity  in  private  life,  though  not  so  conspicuous,  was 
as  great  as  that  in  public,  and  indeed  far  more  considerable  than  his  little 
income  would  admit  of.  He  could  not  stifle  the  natural  impulse  which  he 
had  to  do  good,  but  frequently  borrowed  money  to  relieve  the  distressed ; 
and  when  he  knew  not  conveniently  where  to  borrow,  he  has  been  often 
observed  to  shed  tears,  as  he  passed  through  the  wretched  supplicants  who 
attended  his  gate. 

This  sensibility,  this  power  of  feeling  the  misfortunes  of  the  miserable^ 
and  his  address  and  earnestness  in  relieving  their  wants,  exalts  the  character 
of  Mr.  Nash,  and  draws  an  impenetrable  veil  over  his  foibles.  His  singular- 
ities are  forgotten  when  we  behold  his  virtues,  and  he  who  laughed  at  the 
whimsical  character  and  behaviour  of  this  Monarch  of  Bath,  now  laments 
that  he  is  no  more.* 

'  In  1790,  a  monnment  was  erected  to  Nash  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  at  the  iosii* 

gation,  and  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Harrington,  who  supplied  the  epitaph  :— 

Adeste  0  Cives,  adeste  Lngentca  1 

EUo  silent  Leges 

BiOHARDi  Nash,  Armig. 

Nihil  amplins  imperantis  ; 

Qui  din  et  ntilissimd 

Assnmptns  Bathoni» 

Elegantis  Arbiter, 

Ehenl 

Morti,  (ultimo  designatori) 

Hand  indecord  suocnbuit 

Ann.  Dom.  MDCCLXI.    JEtat  bus  LxxxriL 

Beatus  ille  qui  sibi  imperiosus  ! 

If  social  virtues  make  remembrance  dear, 

Or  manners  pure  on  decent  rule  depend  ; 
To  Hit  remains  consign  one  grateful  tear, 

Of  youth  the  Ghiardian,  and  of  all  the  Friend. 
Now  sleeps  Dominion ;  here  no  Bounty  flows. 

Nor  more  avails  the  festive  scene  to  grace, 
Beneath  that  hand  which  no  discernment  showi^ 

Untaught  to  honour,  or  distingnish  place. 

%*  I  promised  Nash,  a  few  years  before  he  died,  that  if  I  survived  him  I  would 
write  his  Epitaph.  I  performed  my  promise,  and  in  my  description  of  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  I  think  I  have  written  nothing  but  the  truth ;  one  thing  I 
omitted,  which  I  did  not  reflect  on  until  after  the  Epitaph  was  printed,  that  a  statue 
had  been  erected  to  him  whilst  he  was  living ;  and  this  great  honour  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  with  more  justice  than  to  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  or  broUier 
kings.— Da.  Eufo^  Anecdotea,  p.  248. 
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f  "The  Life  of  I>r.  Famell  is  a  task  which  I  should  yeiy  willingly  dedine, 
since  it  has  been  lately  written  by  Gk)ld8inith,  a  man  of  such  variety  of 
powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perfoimanoe,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do 

i  best  that  which  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute 

without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion ;  whose  language 
was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy 
without  weakness. 
What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  f  I  have  made  an 
abstract  from  his  larger  narrative;  and  have  this  gratification  from 
my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  due  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Gk)ld8mitli — T3  ytip  T^pof  lirri  (kofoprmv* — ^Dr.  JoHir80K» 
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Ths  life  of  a  scholar  seldom  abounds  with  adventure.  His  &me  is 
acquired  in  solitude ;  and  the  historian,  who  only  views  him  at  a  distance, 
must  be  content  with  a  dry  detail  of  actions  by  which  he  is  scarcely  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  we  are  fond  of  talking  of  those 
who  have  given  us  pleasure ;  not  that  we  have  anything  important  to  say, 
but  because  the  subject  is  pleasing. 

Thomas  Farnell,  D.D.,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fEunily,  that  had 
I6r  some  centuries  been  settled  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire.  His  father, 
Thomas  Farnell,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  Commonwealth  party,  upon 
the  Restoration  went  over  to  Ireland ;  thither  heioarried  a  large  personal 
fortune,  which  he  laid  out  in  lands  in  that  kingdom.  The  estates  he  pur- 
chased there,  as  also  that  of  which  he  was  possessed  in  Cheshire,  descended 
to  our  poet,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  and  still  remain  in  the  family.  Thus 
want,  which  has  compelled  many  of  our  greatest  men  into  the  service  of  the 
muses,  had  no  influence  upon  Farnell ;  he  was  a  poet  by  inclination. 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1679,  and  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  school  of  Dr.  Jones,  in  that  city.  Surprising 
things  are  told  us  of  the  greatness  of  his  memory  at  that  early  period ;  as  of 
his  being  able  to  repeat  by  heart  forty  lines  of  any  book  at  the  first  reading  ; 
of  his  getting  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad  in  one  night's  time,  which  was  given  in 
order  to  confine  him  for  some  days.  These  stories,  which  are  told  of  almost 
every  celebrated  wit,  may  perhaps  be  true ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
found  any  of  those  prodigies  of  parts,  although  I  have  known  enough  that 
were  desirous,  among  the  ignorant,  of  being  thought  so. 

There  is  one  presumption,  however,  of  the  early  maturity  of  his  under- 
standing. He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Dublin  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  which  is  much  sooner  than  usual,  as  at  that  university  they  are 
a  great  deal  stricter  in  their  examination  for  entrance,  than  either  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  His  progress  through  the  college  course  of  study  was 
probably  marked  with  but  little  splendour;  his  imagination  might  have 
been  too  warm  to  relish  the  cold  logic  of  Burgersdicius,  or  the  dreary  subtleties 
of  Smiglosius ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  as  a  classical  scholar,  few  could  equal 
liim.     His  own  compositions  show  this ;  and  the  deference  which  the  most 

""*<•   IV-  B 
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eminent  men  of  bis  time  paid  him  upon  that  head,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
He  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  the  9th  of  July,  1 700 ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  William  bishop  of  Derry,  haying  a 
dispensation  from  the  primate,  as  being  under  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  admitted  into  priesfs  orders  about  three  years  after,  by  William, 
archbishop  of  Dublin;  and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1705,  he  was  collated 
by  Sir  George  Ash,  bishop  of  Clogher,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher. 

About  that  time  also  he  married  Miss  Anne  Minchin,  a  young  lady  of  great 
merit  and  beauty,  by  whom  -he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  one 
daughter,  Who  is  still  [1770]  living.  His  wife  died  some  time  before  him ; 
and  her  death  is  said  to  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on  his  spirits 
that  it  served  to  hasten  his  own.^  On  the  31st  of  May,  1716,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  friend  and  patron,  archbishop  King,  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglas, 
a  benefice  worth  about  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,'  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin ;  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  his  preferment  a  very  short  time.  He  died 
at  Chester,  in  July,  1717,'  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity 
church  in  that  town,  without  any  monument  to  mark  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment. As  he  died  without  male  issue,  his  estate  devolved  to  his  only 
nephew.  Sir  John  Pamell,  baronet,  whose  father  was  younger  brother  to 
the  archdeacon,  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland. 

Such  is  the  very  unpoetical  detail  of  the  life  of  a  poet.  Some  dates,  and 
some  few  fiEusts  scarcely  more  interesting  than  those  that  make  the  ornaments 
of  a  country  tombstone,  are  all  that  remain  of  one  whose  labours  now  begin 
to  excite  universal  curiosity.  A  poet,  while  living,  is  seldom  an  object 
sufficiently  great  to  attract  much  attention ;  his  real  merits  are  known  but 
to  a  few,  and  these  are  generally  sparing  in  their  praises.  When  his  fame 
is  increased  by  time,  it  is  then  too  late  to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  his 
disposition ;  the  dews  of  the  morning  are  past,  and  we  vainly  try  to  con- 
tinue the  chase  by  the  meridian  splendour. 

'  There  is  scarcely  any  man  but  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  and  amusing  history,  if  the  writer,  besides  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  character  he  draws,  were  able  to  make  those  nice  distinctions 
which  separate  it  from  all  others.  The  strongest  minds  have  usually  the 
;  most  striking  peculiarities,  and  would  consequently  afford  the  richest 
)  materials :  but  in  the  present  instance,  from  not  knowing  Dr.  Pamell,  his 
peculiarities  are  gone  to  the  grave  with  him ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  take 
his  character  from  such  as  knew  but  little  of  him,  or  who,  perhaps,  could 
have  given  veiy  little  information  if  they  had  known  more. 

^  "  I  am  heartily  tony  for  poor  Mrs.  Fsmell's  death  :  she  seemed  to  be  an  excellent 
good-natured  yonng  woman,  and  I  beUere  the  poor  lad  is  mnch  afflicted  ;  they  appeared 
to  live  perfectly  well  together.— Swir,  J<mmdl  to  Stella,  24th  August,  1711. 

'  Johnson  follows  Goldsmith,  but  the  value  of  the  living  is  much  over-rated. 

'  The  register  of  Trinity  Church,  Chester,  records  the  burial  of  Thomas  Parnell, 
D.D.,  under  the  18th  of  October,  l7lB.^See  Johssos's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  (Bd. 
Cunningham,  ii.  91.) 
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Famell,  b}r  what  I  have  been  able  to  oolleot  firom  my  father  and  nnde, 
who  knew  him,  was  the  most  capable  man  in  the  world  to  make  the  happi- 
ness of  those  he  conversed  with,  and  the  least  able  to  secure  his  own.  He 
wanted  that  evenness  of  disposition  which  bears  disappointment  with 
phlegm,  and  joy  with  indifference.  He  was  ever  very  mnch  elated  or  depressed, 
and  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  agony  or  rapture.  But  the  turbulence  of 
these  passions  only  affected  himself,  and  never  those  about  him :  he  knew 
the  ridicule  of  his  own  character,  and  very  effectually  raised  the  mirth  of 
his  companions,  as 'well  at  his  vexations  as  at  Ids  triumphs* 

How  much  his  company  was  desired,  appears  from  the  extensiveness  of 
his  connections,  and  the  number  of  his  Mends.  Even  before  he  made  any 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  his  Mendship  was  sought  by  persons  of  every 
rank  and  party.  The  wits  at  that  time  differed  a  good  deal  from  those  who 
are  most  eminent  for  their  understanding  at  present.  It  would  now 
be  thought  a  very  indifferent  sign  of  a  writer's  good  sense,  to  disclaim  his 
private  friends  for  happening  to  be  of  a  different  party  in  politics ;  but  it 
was  then  otherwise ;  the  Whig  wits  held  the  Tory  wits  in  great  contempt, 
and  these  retaliated  in  their  turn.  At  the  head  of  one  party  were  Addison, 
Steele,  and  Congreve ;  at  that  of  the  other,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot. 
Pamell  was  a  friend  to  both  sides,  and  with  a  liberality  becoming  a  scholar, 
scorned  all  those  trifling  distinctions,  that  are  noisy  for  the  time,  and  ridi-^ 
oulous  to  posterity.  Nor  did  he  emancipate  himself  from  these  without 
some  opposition  from  home.  Having  been  the  son  of  a  Commonwealth's 
man,  his  Tory  connections  on  this  side  of  the  water  gave  his  friends  in 
Ireland  great  offence.  They  were  much  enraged  to  see  him  keep  company 
with  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Gay ;  they  blamed  his  undistinguishing  taste^ 
and  wondered  what  pleasure  he  could  find  in  the  conversation  of  men  who 
approved  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  disliked  the  Buke  of  Marlborough. 
His  conversation  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  pleasing ;  but  in  what  its 
peculiar  excellence  cox^sisted  is  now  unknown.  The  letters  which  were 
written  to  him  by  his  friends,  are  full  of  compliments  upon  his  talents  as  a 
companion,  and  Ids  good-nature  as  a  man.  I  have  several  of  them  now 
before  me.  Pope  was  particularly  fond  of  Ids  company,  and  seems  to  regret 
his  absence  more  than  any  of  the  rest    A  letter  from  him  follows  thus : — 

••London,  July  29  [1716], 
«  Dbab  Sm : — ^I  wish  it  were  not  as  ungenerous  as  vain  to  complain  too 
much  of  a  man  that  forgets  me,  but  I  could  expostulate  with  you  a  whole 
day  upon  your  inhuman  silence :  I  call  it  inhuman  ;  nor  would  you  think  it 
less,  if  you  were  truly  sensible  of  the  uneasiness  it  gives  me.  Did  I  know 
you  so  ill  as  to  think  you  proud,  I  would  be  much  less  concerned  than  I  am 
able  to  be,  when  I  know  one  of  the  best-natured  men  alive  neglects  me ; 
and  if  you  know  me  so  ill  as  to  think  amiss  of  me,  with  regard  to  my 
friendship  for  you,  you  really  do  not  deserve  half  the  trouble  you  occasion  me. 
"  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  both  Mr.  Gay  and  myself  have  written  several 
letters  in  vain ;  and  that  we  were  constantly  enquiring,  of  all  who  have 
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seen  Ireland,  if  they  saw  you,  and  that  (forgotten  as  we  are)  we  are  every 
day  remembering  you  in  our  most  agreeable  hours.  All  tiiis  is  true ;  as 
that  we  are  sincerely  lovers  of  you,  and  deplorers  of  your  absence,  and  that 
we  form  no  wish  more  ardently  than  that  which  brings  you  over  to  us,  and 
plaoes  you  in  your  old  seat  between  us.  We  have  lately  had  some  distant 
hopes  of  the  Dean's  design  to  revisit  England ;  will  not  you  accompany 
him  P  or  is  England  to  lose  every  thing  that  has  any  charms  for  us,  and 
must  we  pray  for  banishment  as  a  benediction  ?  I  have  once  been  witness  of 
some,  I  hope  all  of  your  splenetic  hours :  come  and  be  a  oom£>rter  in  your 
turn  to  me,  in  mine. 

<<  I  am  in  such  an  unsettled  state,  that  I  can't  tell  if  I  shall  ever  see  you, 
unless  it  be  this  year :  whether  I  do  or  not,  be  ever  assured,  you  have  as 
large  a  share  of  my  thoughts  and  good  wishes  as  any  man,  and  as  great  a 
portion  of  gratitude  in  my  heart  as  would  enrich  a  monarch,  could  he  know 
where  to  find  it.  I  shall  not  die  without  testifying  something  of  this  nature, 
and  leaving  to  the  world  a  memorial  of  the  friendship  that  has  been  so  great 
a  pleasure  and  pride  to  me.  It  would  be  like  writing  my  own  epitaph,  to 
acquaint  you  what  I  have  lost  since  I  saw  you,  what  I  have  done,  what  I 
have  thought,  where  I  have  lived,  and  where  I  now  repose  in  obscurity. 
My  friend  Jervas,  the  bearer  of  this,  will  inform  you  of  all  particulars  con- 
oeming  me ;  and  Mr.  Ford  is  charged  with  a  thousand  loves  and  a  thousand 
commissions  to  you  on  my  part.  They  will  both  tax  you  with  the  neglect  of 
some  promises  which  were  too  agreeable  to  us  all  to  be  forgot:  if  you  care 
for  any  of  us,  tell  them  so,  and  write  so  to  me.  I  can  say  no  more,  but 
that  I  love  you,  and  am,  in  spite  of  the  longest  neglect  or  absence,  dear  sir, 
your  most  Mthful  affectionate  friend  and  servant,  **  A.  Pope. 

«  Gay  is  in  Devonshire,  and  from  thence  he  goes  to  BatL  My  father 
and  mother  never  fiedl  to  commemorate  you." ' 

Among  the  number  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  Lord  Oxford,  whom 
pope  has  so  finely  complimented  upon  the  delicacy  of  his  choice. 

*<  For  him  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend, 
Fond  to  forget  the  gtatcsman  in  the  friend  ; 
For  Swift  and  him  despis'd  the  faroe  of  states 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
Dezt'rons  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  qni^ 
And  pleased  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit." 

Pope  himself  was  not  only  excessively  fond  of  his  company,  but  under 
several  literary  obligations  to  him  for  his  assistance  in  tiie  translation  of 
Homen  Gay  was  obliged  to  him  upon  another  account ;  for,  being  always 
poor,  he  was  not  above  receiving  from  Pamell  the  copy-money  which  the  latter 
got  for  his  writings.'    Several  of  their  letters,  now  before  me,  are  proofs  of 

>  Ro8coe*8  Pope,  viii.  44,  ed.  1847. 
'  Lintot*s  account  book,  under  the  4tli  of  May,  1717,  contains  a  pajmant  to  Qay, 
of  16/.  2t.  6d,  (fifteen  guineas)  for  the  '*  Battle  of  the  Fr(]|E«  *' 
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this ;  and  as  tlicy  have  neyer  appeared  before,^  it  is  probable  the  reader  will 
be  muoh  better  pleased  with  their  idle  effusions,  than  with  anything  I  can 
hammer  out  for  his  amusement. 

'*  fiinfield,  near  Oakingham,  Tuesday  [October,  1714  f). 
**  DsAB  SiE : — ^I  believe  the  hurry  you  were  in  hindered  your  giving  me  a 
word  by  the  last  post,  so  that  I  am  yet  to  learn  whether  you  got  well  to 
town,  or  continue  so  there  P  I  very  much  fear  both  for  your  health  and 
your  quiet ;  and  no  man  living  can  be  more  truly  concerned  in  anything 
that  touches  cither  than  myself.  I  would  comfort  myself,  however,  witii 
hoping,  that  your  business  may  not  be  unsuccessful,  for  your  sake ;  and  that 
at  least  it  may  soon  be  put  into  other  proper  hands.  For  my  own,  I  beg 
earnestly  of  you  to  return  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  You  know  how  very 
much  I  want  you ;  and  that,  however  your  business  may  depend  on  any 
other,  my  business  depends  entirely  upon  you ;  and  yet  still  I  hope  you  will 
find  your  man,  even  though  I  lose  you  the  mean  while.  At  this  time, 
the  more  I  love  you,  the  more  I  can  spare  you ;  which  alone  will,  I  dare  say, 
be  a  reason  to  you  to  let  me  have  you  back  the  sooner. 

'*  The  minute  I  lost  you,  Eustathius  with  nine  hundred  pages  and  nine 
thousand  contradictions  of  the  Greek  characters,  arose  to  view  I  Bpondanus 
with  all  his  auxiliaries,  in  number  a  thousand  pages  (value  three  shillings), 
and  Dacier's  three  volumes,  Barnes's  two,  Yalterie's  three,  Cuperus,  half 
in  Greek,  Leo  AUatus,  three  parts  in  Ghreek,  Scaliger,  Maorobius,  and 
(worse  than  all)  Aulas  Gellius  I  All  these  rushed  upon  my  soul  at  once, 
and  whelmed  me  under  a  fit  of  the  headache.  I  cursed  them  all  religiously, 
damned  my  best  Mends  among  the  rest,  and  even  blasphemed  Homer 
himself. 

'*  Dear  sir,  not  only  as  you  are  a  Mend,  and  a  good-natured  man,  but  as 
you  are  a  Christian  and  a  divine,  come  back  speedily,  and  prevent  the 
increase  of  my  sins ;  for,  at  the  rate  I  have  begun  to  rave,  I  shall  not  only 
damn  all  the  poets  and  commentators  who  have  gone  before  me,  but  be 
damned  myself  by  all  who  come  after  me.  To  be  serious ;  you  have  not 
only  left  me  to  the  last  degree  impatient  for  your  return,  who  at  all  times 
should  have  been  so  (though  never  so  much  as  since  I  knew  you  in  the  best 
health  here),  but  you  have  wrought  several  miracles  upon  our  family ;  you 
have  made  old  people  fond  of  a  young  and  gay  person,  and  inveterate  papists^ 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England ;  even  nurse  herself  is  in  dangw 
of  being  in  love  in  her  old  age,  and  (for  all  I  know)  would  even  marry 
Dennis  for  your  sake,  because  he  is  your  man,  and  loves  his  master.  In 
short,  come  down  forthwith,  or  give  me  good  reasons  for  delaying,  though 
but  for  a  day  or  two,  by  the  next  post  If  I  find  them  just,  I  will  come  up 
to  you,  though  you  know  how  precious  my  time  is  at  present:  my  hours 
were  never  worth  so  much  money  before ;  but  perhaps  you  are  not  sensible 
of  this,  who  give  away  your  own  works.    You  are  a  generous  author;.  I  a 

*  They  have  since  boea  ioeludtd  in  Pope's  worki^  #i 
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hackney  scribbler :  you  a  Ghrecian,  and  bred  at  an  oniYer&ity ;  I  a  poor 
Englishman,  of  my  own  educating ;  you  a  reverend  parson,  I  a  wag :  in 
short,  you  are  Dr.  Pamelle  (with  an  e  at  the  end  of  your  name),  and  I,  your 
most  obliged  and  affectionate  friend  and  fedthful  servant,  A.  Pope. 

"  My  hearty  service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  true 
genuine  shepherd,  J.  Gay  of  Devon.    I  expect  him  down  with  you."  ^ 

We  may  easily  perceive  by  this,  that  Pamell  was  not  a  little  necessary  to 
Pope  in  oonducting  his  translation;  however,  he  has  worded  it  so 
ambiguously,  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  charge  directly  against  him. 
But  he  is  much  more  explicit  when  he  mentions  his  Mend  Guy's  obligations 
in  another  letter,  which  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal. 

'<  Deas  Sni : — ^I  write  to  you  with  the  same  warmth,  the  same  zeal  of 
good- will  and  friendship,  with  which  I  used  to  converse  with  you  two  years 
ago,  and  can't  think  myself  absent,  when  I  feel  you  so  much  at  my 
heart.  The  picture  of  you  which  Jervas  brought  me  over,  is  infinitely 
less  lively  a  representation  than  that  I  carry  about  with  me,  and  which  rises 
to  my  mind  whenever  I  think  of  you.  I  have  many  an  agreeable  reverie 
through  those  woods  and  downs  where  we  once  rambled  together ;  my  head 
is  sometimes  at  the  Bath,  and  sometimes  at  Letcombe,'  where  the  Dean 
makes  a  great  part  of  my  imaginary  entertainment,  this  being  the  cheapest 
way  of  treating  me;  I  hope  he  will  not  be  displeased  at  this  manner 
of  paying  my  respects  to  him,  instead  of  following  my  friend  Jervas's 
example,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  as  much  inclination  to  do  as  I  want 
ability. 

**  I  have  been  ever  since  December  last  in  greater  variety  of  business  than 
any  such  men  as  you  (that  is,  divines  and  philosophers)  can  possibly  imagine 
a  reasonable  creature  capable  of.  Gay's  play,'  among  the  rest,  has  cost  much 
time  and  long-suffering,  to  stem  a  tide  of  malice  and  party,  that  certain 
authors  have  raised  against  it ;  the  best  revenge  on  such  fellows  is  now  in 
my  hands,  I  mean  your  Zoilus,  which  really  transcends  the  expectation 
I  had  conceived  of  it.  I  have  put  it  into  the  press,  beginning  with  the  poem 
Batrachom ;  for  you  seem,  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  dedication  of  it,  to 
design  to  prefix  the  name  of  some  particular  person.  I  beg  therefore  to 
know  for  whom  you  intend  it,  that  the  publication  may  not  be  delayed  on 
this  account,  and  this  as  soon  as  is  possible.  Inform  me  also  upon  what 
terms  I  am  to  deal  with  the  bookseller,  and  whether  you  design  the  copy- 
money  for  Gay,  as  you  formerly  talked ;  what  number  of  books  you  would 

>  Ro6Coe*8  Pope,  TiiL  21 ;  ed.  1847. 

s  In  Berkshire,  whither  Swift  retreated,  when,  1714,  the  last  ministry  of  Qne<*v 
Anne  wis  broken  np.  Mr.  Croker's  edition  of  Pope  will  contain  a  very  curious  a)id 
hithnto  unpublished  letter  from  Pope  to  Arbuthnot,  deaoribin;;  a  visit,  made  by  Pamell 
and  himself  to  Swift  at  Letcombe. 

'  <*ThreeHoarB  after  Marriage.** 
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have  yourself,  &o.  I  scarce  see  anything  to  be  altered  in  this  whole  pie^e ; 
in  the  poems  you  sent  I  will  take  the  liberty  you  allow  me :  the  story  oi 
Pandora,  and  the  Edogue  upon  Health,  are  two  of  the  most  beautifol 
things  I  ever  read.  I  do  not  say  this  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest,  but  as  I 
have  read  these  oftener.  Let  me  know  how  far  my  commission  is  to 
extend,  and  be  confident  of  my  punctual  performance  of  whatever  yoa 
enjoin.  I  must  add  a  paragraph  on  this  occasion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ward, 
whose  verses  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me ;  I  will  contrive  they  shall 
be  so  to  the  world,  whenever  I  can  find  a  proper  opportunity  of  publishing 
tliem. 

*'  I  shall  very  soon  print  an  entire  collection  of  my  own  madrigals,  which 
I  look  upon  as  making  my  last  will  and  testament,  since  in  it  I  shall  give 
all  I  ever  intend  to  give  (which  I'll  beg  yours  and  the  Dean's  aoceptaaoe 
of).  You  must  look  on  me  no  more  a  poet,  but  a  plain  commoner,  who 
lives  upon  his  own,  and  fears  and  flatters  no  man.  I  hope  before  I  die  to 
discharge  the  debt  I  owe  to  Homer,  and  get  upon  the  whole  just  fame 
enough  to  serve  for  an  annuity  for  my  own  time,  though  I  leave  nothing  to 
posterity. 

« I  beg  our  correspondence  may  be  more  frequent  than  it  has  been  of 
late.  I  am  sure  my  esteem  and  love  for  ypu  never  more  deserved  it  from 
you,  or  more  prompted  it  from  you.  I  desired  our  friend  Jervas  (in  the 
greatest  hurry  of  my  business)  to  say  a  great  deal  in  my  name,  both  to 
yourself  and  the  Dean,  and  must  once  more  repeat  the  assurances  to  you 
both,  of  an  unchanging  friendship  and  unalterable  esteem.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
most  entirely,  your  afiectionate,  fedthfol,  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

«A.P0PE."> 

From  these  letters  to  Pamell,  we  may  conclude,  as  far  as  their  testimony 
can  go,  that  he  was  an  agreeable,  a  generous,  and  a  sincere  man.  Indeed^ 
he  took  care  that  his  friends  should  always  see  him  to  the  best  advantage ; 
for,  when  he  found  his  fits  of  spleen  and  uneasiness,  which  sometimes  lasted 
for  weeks  together,  returning,  he  returned  with  all  expedition  to  the  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  there  made  out  a  gloomy  kind  of  satisfaction,  in  giving 
hideous  descriptions  of  the  solitude  to  whic^  he  retired.  It  ia  said  of  » 
famous  painter,  that,  being  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  his  whole  delight 
consisted  in  drawing  the  faces  of  his  creditors  in  caricature.  It  was  just 
so  with  Pamell.  From  many  of  his  unpublished  pieces  which  I  have  seen, 
and  from  others  that  have  appeared,  it  would  seem,  that  scarcely  a  bog  in 
his  neighbourhood  was  left  without  reproach,  and  8carc0  a  mountain  reared 
its  head  unsung.^  '^  1  can  easily,"  says  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  in 
answer  to  a  dreary  description  of  Pamell's,  '*  I  can  easily  imiigiyi^  |o  jqj 

>  Ro8ooe*8  Poptt  Tiii.  48  ;  ed.  1847. 
*  **  For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  sknmg, 
That  not  a  moontain  rears  its  head  unsung." 

Addisob,  a  letter  from  Italg^ 
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thouglitB  the  solitary  hours  of  your  eremitioal  life  in  the  mountains, 
from  some  parallel  to  it  in  my  own  retirement  at  Binfield:"  and  in 
another  place,  "  We  are  both  miserably  enough  situated,  God  knows ;  but 
of  the  two  evils,  I  think  the  solitudes  of  the  South  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
deserts  of  the  West"  In  this  manner  Pope  answered  him  in  the  tone  of  his 
own  complaints ;  and  these  descriptions  of  the  imagined  distress  of  his  situ- 
ation served  to  give  him  a  temporary  relief :  they  threw  off  the  blame  from 
himself,  and  laid  upon  fortune  and  accident  a  wretchedness  of  his  own 
creating. 

But  though  this  method  of  quarrelling  in  his  poems  with  his  situation, 
served  to  relieve  himself,  yet  it  was  not  easily  endured  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  did  not  care  to  confess  themselves  his  fellow- 
sufferers.  He  received  many  mortifications  upon  that  account  aniong  them ; 
lor,  being  naturally  fond  of  company,  he  could  not  endure  to  be  without 
even  theirs,  whioh,^  however,  among  his  English  friends  he  pretended  to 
despise.  In  fact,  his  conduct,  in  this  particular,  was  rather  splenetic  than 
wise ;  he  had  either  lost  the  art  to  engage,  or  did  not  employ  his  skill 
In  securing  those  more  permanent,  though  more  humble  connexions,  and 
sacrificed  for  a  month  or  two  in  England,  a  whole  year's  happiness  by  his 
oountary  fireside  at  home. 

However,  what  he  permitted  the  world  to  see  of  his  life  was  elegant  and 
splendid ;  his  fortune  (for  a  poet)  was  very  considerable,  and  it  may  easUy 
be  supposed  he  lived  to  the  very  extent  of  it.  The  fact  is,  his  expenses 
were  greater  than  his  income,  and  his  successor  found  the  estate  somewhat 
impaired  at  his  decease.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  collected  in  his  annual 
/e venues,  he  immediately  set  out  for  England,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
dearest  friends,  and  laugh  at  the  more  prudent  world  that  were  minding 
business  and  gaining  money.  The  friends  to  whom,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  chiefiy  attached,  were  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Jervos, 
and  Guy.  Among  these  he  was  particularly  happy ;  his  mind  was  entirely 
at  ease,  and  gave  a  loose  to  every  harmless  folly  that  came  uppermost. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  society  in  which,  of  all  others,  a  wise  man  might  be 
most  foolish,  without  incurring  any  danger  or  contempt  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  letter  to  him  from  a  part  of  this  junto,  as 
there  is  something  striking  even  in  the  levities  of  genius.  It  oomes  from 
Gay,  Jervas,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pope,  assembled  at  a  chop-house  near  the 
Exchange,  and  is  as  foUows : — 

[1715-ie.] 

**  Mt  bsab  Sm : — ^I  was  last  summer  in  Devonshire,  and  am  this  winter 
at  Mrs.  Bonyer's.  In  the  summer  I  wrote  a  poem,'  and  in  the  winter  I 
have  published  it,  which  I  have  sent  to  you  by  Br.  EUwood.  In  the 
summer  I  ate  two  dishes  of  toad-stools,  of  my  own  gathering,  instead  of 
mushrooms ;  and  in  the  winter  I  have  been  sick  with  wine,  as  I  am  at  this 
time,  blessed  be  God  for  it!   as  I  must  bless  God  for  all  things.    In  the 

>  His  2VMa;  or  the  Art  of  WaUnng  OU  StrteU  rf Lwndoi^  published  in  1715-16. 
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summer  I  spoke  truth  to  damsels ;  in  the  winter  I  told  lies  to  ladies.  Kow 
you  know  where  I  hare  been,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  tell  you  what 
I  intend  to  do  the  ensuing  summer ;  I  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  I  did 
last,  whioh  was  to  meet  you  in  any  part  of  England  you  would  appoint; 
don't  let  me  have  two  disappointments.  I  have  longed  to  hear  firom  you, 
and  to  that  intent  I  teased  you  with  three  or  four  letters ;  but,  having  no 
answer,  I  feared  both  your's  and  my  letters  might  have  miscarried.  I  hope 
my  performance  will  please  the  Dean,  whom  I  often  wish  for,  and  to  whom 
I  would  have  often  wrote,  but  for  the  same  reasons  I  neglected  writlug  to 
you.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  and  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  hear  from  you;  which,  next  to  seeing  you,  would  be  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 

**  D£AB  Mb.  Abchdeaooit  : — Though  my  proportion  of  this  epistle  should 
be  but  a  sketch  in  miniature,  yet  I  take  up  this  half  page,  having  paid  my 
olub  with  the  good  company  both  for  our  dinner  of  chops  and  for  this  paper. 
The  poets  will  give  you  lively  descriptions  in  their  way;  I  shall  only 
acquaint  you  with  that  which  is  directly  my  province.  I  have  just  set  the 
last  hand  to  a  couplet ;  for  so  I  may  call  two  nymphs  in  one  piece.  They 
are  Pope's  favourites,  and  though  few,  you  will  g^ess  must  have  cost  me 
more  pains  than  any  nymphs  can  be  worth.  He  has  been  so  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  that  I  should  have  made  them  as  beautiful  upon  canvas,  as  he 
has  done  upon  paper.  If  this  same  Mr.  P.  should  omit  to  write  for  the 
dear  Frogs,  and  the  Pervigilium,  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  let  me  languish 
for  them,  as  I  have  done  ever  since  they  crossed  the  seas :  remember  by 
what  neglects,  &c.  we  missed  them  when  we  lost  you,  and  therefore  I  ha^e 
not  yet  forgiven  any  of  those  triflers  that  let  them  escape  and  run  those 
hazards.  I  am  going  on  at  the  old  rate,  and  wont  you  and  the  Dean  prodi- 
giously, and  am  in  hopes  of  making  you  a  visit  this  summer,  and  of  hearing 
from  you  both,  now  you  are  together.  Fortescue,  I  am  sure,  will  be  con- 
cerned that  he  is  not  in  Cornhill,  to  set  his  hand  to  these  presents,  not  only 
as  a  witness,  but  as  a  serviteur  tris-humble* 

"C.  Jebvas.*' 

'^  It  is  so  great  an  honour  to  a  poor  Scdtchman  to  be  remembered  at  this 
time  of  day,  especially  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  Glaci^is  leme,  that  I  take 
it  very  thankfully,  and  have,  with  my  good  friends,  remembered  you  at  our 
table  in  the  chop-house  in  Exchange  AUey.  There  wanted  nothing  to 
complete  our  happiness  but  your  company,  and  our  dear  friend  the  Dean's. 
I  am  sure  the  whole  entertainment  would  have  been  to  his  relish.  Gay 
has  got  so  much  money  by  his  '  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets,'  that  he  is  ready 
to  set  up  his  equipage :  he  is  just  going  to  the  Bank  to  negociate  some 
•xohange-bills.    Mr.  Pope  delays  his  second  volume  of  his  Homer  till  the 

*  This  letter  of  Ga/s  is  not  indndod  in  the  eopy  printed  in  Pope's  Works.  St€ 
Sotooe^s  Pope,  viii.  82  ;  ed.  1847. 
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martial  spirit  of  the  rebels  is  quite  quelled ;  it  being  judged  that  the  first 
part  did  some  harm  that  way.  Our  love  again  and  again  to  the  dear  Dean. 
Fuimui  Tariee,  I  can  say  no  more. 

"  Abbuthkot." 

''  When  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  does  no  good  himself,  the  next  thing 
is  to  cause  others  to  do  some.  I  may  claim  some  merit  this  way,  in  hasten- 
ing this  testimonial  from  your  Mends  above-writing :  their  love  to  you 
indeed  wants  no  spur,  their  ink  wants  no  pen,  their  pen  waats  no  haoid, 
their  hand  wan^s  no  heart,  and  so  forth  (after  the  manner  of  Eabclais ; 
which  is  betwixt  jsome  meaning  and  no  meaning) ;  and  yet  it  may  be  said, 
when  present  thought  and  opportunity  is  wanting,  their  pens  want  ink, 
their  hands  want  pens,  their  hearts  want  hands,  &c.  till  time,  place,  and 
oonveniency,  concur  to  set  them  writing,  as  at  present,  a  sociable  meeting, 
a  good  dinner,  warm  fire,  and  an  easy  situation  do,  to  the  joint  labour  and 
pleasure  of  this  epistle. 

"Wherein  if  I  should  say  nothing  I  should  say  much  (much  being  included 
in  my  love),  though  my  love  be  such,  that,  if  I  should  say  much,  I  should 
yet  say  nothing,  it  being  (as  Cowley  says)  equally  impossible  either  to  con- 
ceal or  to  express  it. 

**  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  thing  I  wish  above  all  things,  it  is  to  see  you 
again ;  the  next  is  to  see  here  your  treatise  of  ZoUus,  with  the  Batraoho- 
niuomachia,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  both  which  poems  are  master- 
pieces in  several  kinds ;  and  I  question  not  the  prose  is  as  excellent  in  its 
sort  as  the  Essay  on  Homer.  Nothing  can  be  more  glorious  to  that  great 
author,  than  that  the  same  hand  that  raised  his  best  statue,  and  decked  it 
with  its  old  laurels,  should  also  hang  up  the  scarecrow  of  his  miserable 
critic,  and  gibbet  up  the  carcase  of  ZoUus,  to  the  terror  of  the  witlings  of 
posterity.  More,  and  much  more,  upon  this  and  a  thousand  other  subjects, 
will  be  the  matter  of  my  next  letter,  wherein  I  must  open  all  the  Mend  to 
you.  At  this  time  I  must  be  content  with  teUing  you,  I  am  fedthfully  your 
most  aficctionate  and  humble  servant, 

"A.  POU." 

If  we  regard  this  letter  with  a  critical  eye,  we  shall  find  it  indifferent 
enough ;  if  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  effusion  of  Mendship,  in  which  every 
"v^-riter  contended  in  affection,  it  will  appear  much  to  the  honour  of  those 
who  wrote  it.  To  be  mindful  of  an  absent  Mend  in  the  hours  of  mirth  and 
feasting,  when  his  company  is  least  wanted,  shows  no  slight  degree  of 
sincerity.  Yet  probably  there  was  still  another  motive  for  writing  thus  to 
him  in  conjunction.  The  above  named,  together  with  Swift  and  Pamell, 
had  some  time  before  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  called  the  Scrib- 
lerus  Club,  and  I  should  suppose  they  commemorated  hiyn  thus,  as  being  an 
absent  member. 

It  is  past  a  doubt  that  they  wrote  many  things  in  conjunction,  and  Gay 
Ubually  held  the  pen ;  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  any  productions  which 
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were  the  joint  effort  of  this  society,  as  doing  it  honour.  There  is  something 
feeble  and  quaint  in  all  their  attempts,  as  if  oompany  repressed  thought, 
and  genius  wanted  solitude  for  its  boldest  and  happiest  exertions.  Of  those 
productions  in  which  Pamell  had  a  principal  share,  that  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Sciences  from  the  Monkeys  in  Ethiopia  is  particularly  mentioned  by 
Pope  himself,  in  some  manuscript  anecdotes  which  he  left  behind  him.^ 
The  Life  of  Homer,  also,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad,  is  written 
by  Pamell  and  corrected  by  Pope ;  and,  as  that  great  poet  assures  us  in  the 
same  place,  this  correction  was  not  effected  without  great  labour.  <'  It  is 
still  stiff,"  says  he,  '*  and  was  written  still  stiffer ;  as  it  is,  I  verily  think  it 
cost  me  more  pains  in  the  correcting  than  the  writing  it  would  have  done."  ' 
All  this  may  be  easily  credited ;  for  every  thing  of  Pamell's  that  has 

appeared  in  prose,  is  written  in  a  very  awkward,  inclegaat  mAIUlg£t It  is 

true,  his  productions  teem  with  imagination,  and  shew  great  learning  ;  but 
they  want  that  ease  and  sweetness  for  which  his  poetry  is  so  much  admired, 
and  the  language  is  also  most  shamefully  incorrect.  Yet,  though  all  this 
must  be  allowed.  Pope  should  have  taken  care  not  to  leave  his  errors  upon 
record  against  him,  or  put  it  in  the  power  of  envy  to  tax  his  friend  with 
faults  that  do  not  appear  in  what  he  has  left  to  the  world.  A  poet  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  same  secrecy  in  his  friend  as  in  his  confessor ;  the  sins 
he  discovers  are  not  divulged  for  punishment  but  pardon.  Indeed,  Pope  is 
almost^excusable  in  this  instance,  as  what  he  seems  to  condemn  in  one 
place  he  very  much  applauds  in  another.  In  one  of  the  letters  from  him  to 
Pamell,  above-mentioned,  he  treats  the  Life  of  Homer  with  much  greater 
respect,  and  seems  to  say,  that  the  prose  is  excellent  in  its  kind.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  is  by  no  means  inconsistent :  what  he  says  in 
both  places  may  very  easily  be  reconciled  to  truth;  but  who  can  defend  his 
candour  and  his  sincerity  P 

It  would  be  hard,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  real  friendship 
between  these  great  men.  The  benevolence  of  Pamell*s  disposition  remains 
unimpeached ;  and  Pope,  though  subject  to  starts  of  passion  and  envy,  yet 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  being  truly  serviceable  to  him.  The  com- 
merce between  them  was  carried  on  to  the  common  interest  of  both.  When 
Pope  had  a  Miscellany  to  publish,  he  applied  to  Pamell  for  poetical  assist- 
ance, and  the  latter  as  implicitly  submitted  to  him  for  correction*  Thus 
they  mutually  advanced  each  other's  interest  or  fame,  and  grew  stronger  by 
conjunction.  Nor  was  Pope  the  only  person  to  whom  Pamell  had  recourse 
for  assistance.  We  Icam  from  Swift's  letters  to  Stella,  that  he  submitted 
his  pieces  to  all  his  friends,  and  readily  adopted  their  alterations. 
Swift,  among  the  number,  was  very  useful  to  him  in  that  particular; 
and  care  has  been  taken  that  the  world  should  not  remain  ignorant  of  the 
obligation. 

'  Pope  told  Spence  that  **  *  The  Origin  of  the  Sdenoes  from  the  Monkeys  in 
Ethiopia,'  was  written  by  himself,  Dean  Pamell,  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot*' — Popi  in 
Spence  by  Singer,  p.  201.  *  Spence,  by  Singer,  p.  138. 
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But  in  the  oonnoxion  of  wits,  interest  ha?  generally  very  little  share ; 
they  haye  only  pleasure  in  view,  and  can  seldom  find  it  but  among  each 
other.  The  Scriblerus  Club,  when  the  members  were  in  town,  were  seldom 
asunder ;  and  they  often  made  excursions  together  into  the  country,  and 
generally  on  foot.  Swift  was  usually  the  butt  of  the  company ;  and  if  a 
trick  was  played,  he  was  always  the  sufferer.    The  whole  party  once  agreed 

to  walk  down  to  the  house  of  Lord  B ,^  who  is  stiU  liying,  and  whose 

seat  is  about  twelve  miles  from  town.*  As  every  one  agreed  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way.  Swift,  who  was  remarkable  for  walking,  soon  left  the  rest 
behind  him,  fully  resolved,  upon  his  arrival,  to  ^use  the  very  best  bed  for 
himself;  for  that  was  his  custom.  In  the  mean  time,  Famcll  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  his  intentions,  and  taking  horse,  arrived  at  Lord  B ^b 

by  another  way,  long  before  him.  Having  apprised  his  lordship  of  Swift's 
design,  it  was  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  house  I  but  how 
to  effect  this  was  the  question.  Swift  never  had  the  small-pox,  and  was 
very  much  afraid  of  catching  it ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  appeared,  striding 
along  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  one  of  his  lordship's  servants  was 
despatched  to  inform  him  that  the  small-pox  was  then  making  great  ravages 
in  the  family,  but  that  there  was  a  summer-house  with  a  field-bed  at  his 
service,  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  There  the  disappointed  Dean  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  take  a  cold  supper  that  was  sent  out  to  him,  while  the  rest 
were  feasting  within.  However,  at  last  they  took  compassion  on  him ;  and, 
upon  his  promising  never  to  chuse  the  best  bed  again,  they  permitted  him 
to  make  one  of  the  company. 

There  is  something  satisfactory  in  these  accounts  of  the  follies  of  the  wise ! 
they  give  a  natural  air  to  the  picture,  and  reconcile  us  to  our  own«  There 
have  been  few  poetical  societies  more  talked  of,  or  productive  of  a  greater 
variety  of  whimsical  conceits,  than  this  of  the  Scriblerus  Club;  but  how 
long  it  lasted  I  cannot  exactly  determine.  The  whole  of  PamellV  poetical 
existence  was  not  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  years'  continuance.  His  fijrst 
excursions  to  England  began  about  the  year  1706,  and  he  died  in  the  year 
1717:*  80  that  it  is  probable  the  club  began  with  him,  and  his  death  ended 
the  oonnexion.  Indeed,  the  festivity  of  his  conversation,  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  were  qualities  that  might  serve 
to  cement  any  society,  and  that  could  hardly  be  replaced  when  he  was  taken 
away.  During  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  more  fond  of 
company  than  ever,  and  could  scarce  bear  to  be  alone.  The  death  of  his 
wife,  it  is  said,  was  a  loss  to  him  that  he  was  unable  to  support  or  recover. 
From  that  time  he  could  never  venture  to  court  the  muse  in  solitude; 
where  he  vras  sure  to  find  the  image  of  her  who  first  inspired  his  attempts. 
He  began  therefore  to  throw  himself  into  every  company,  and  to  seek  from 
wine,  if  not  relief,  at  least  insensibility.    Those  helps  that  sorrow  first 

>  Barl  BathTurst  died  1775. 
*  Riskings  near  Colnbrook,  ia  Buckinghamshire.    Goldsmith  has  uadentatod  Hi 
distjuioe  from  London.  *  Su  Note  at  p.  859. 
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caUed  for  assistance,  habit  soon  rendered  necessary,  and  he  died  before  his 
fortieth  year,  in  some  measure  a  martyr  to  conjugal  fidelity.* 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  Pamell  attained  a  share  of  fame, 
equal  to  what  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  a  long  life  in  acquiring.  He 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  poet ;  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  his 
l^ms  are  held,  and  the  reiterated  pleasure  they  give  in  the  perusal,  are  a 
sufficient  test  of  their  merit.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  the  last  of  that  great 
school  that  had  modelled  itself  upon  tiie  ancients,  and  taught  English  poetry  , 
to  resemble  what  the  generality  of  mankind  have  allowed  to  exceL  A 
stn^pus  and  correct  observer  of  antiquity,  he  set  himself  to  consider  nature 
with  the  lights  it  lent  him ;  and  he  found  that  the  more  aid  he  borrowed 
from  the  one,  the  more  delightfully  he  resembled  the  other.  To  copy  nature 
is  a  task  the  most  bungling  workman  is  able  to  execute;  tosel^juch 
parts  as  contribute  to  delight,  is  reserved  only  for  those  whom  accident  has 
blest  with  uncommon  talents,  or  such  as  have  read  the  ancients  with  inde- 
fatigable industry.  Pamell  is  ever  happy  in  the  selection  of  his  images, 
and  scrupulously  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  His  productions  bear 
no  resemblance  to  those  tawdry  things  which  it  has  for  some  time  been  the 
fuhion  to  admire ;  in  writing  which  the  poet  sits  down  without  any  plan, 
and  heaps  up  splendid  images  without  any  selection;  where  the  reader 
grows  dizzy  with  praise  and  admiration,  and  yet  soon  grows  weary,  he 
can  scarcely  tell  why.  Our  poet,  on  the  contrary,  gives  out  his  beauties 
with  a  mjffo.  sparing  hand ;  he  is  still  carrying  his  reader  forward,  and  just 
gives  him  refreshment  sufficient  to  support  him  to  his  journey's  end.  At 
the  end  of  his  course,  the  reader  regrets  that  his  way  has  been  so  short ;  he 
^wonders  that  it  gave  him  so  little  trouble,  and  so  resolves  to  go  the  journey 
over  again. 

His  poetical  language  is  not  less  correct  than  his  subjects  are  pleasing.  \ 
He  found  it  at  that  period  in  which  it  was  brought  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
refinement ;  and  ever  since  his  time  it  has  been  gradually  debasing.    It  is 
indeed  amazing,  after  what  has  been  done  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Pope, 
to  improve  and  harmonise  our  native  tongue,  that  their  successors  should 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  involve  it  in  pristine  barbarity.    These  / 
misguided  innovators  have  not  been  content  with  restoring  antiquated  words  ! 
and  phrases,  but  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  licentious  trans-  I 
positions  and  the  harshest  constructions,  vainly  imagining,  that  the  more  / 
their  writings  are  unlike  prose,  the  more  they  resemble  poetry :  they  have  | 
adopted  a  language  of  their  own,  and  call  upon  mankind  for  admiration.  I 
All  those  who  do  not  understand  them  are  silent,  and  those  who  make  out/ 
their  meaning  are  willing  to  praise,  to  show  they  understand.    From  these! 
follies  and  affectations  the  poems  of  Pamell  are  entirely  free :   he  has! 
considered  the  language  of  poetry  as  the  language  of  life,  and  conveys  thei 
warmest  thoughts  in  the  simplest  expression.  ^ 

*  Compare  Rufifhead^s  Pope,  p.  492 ;  Spence,  by  Singer,  p.  139  ;  Johnson  in  his 
Lift  of  Pamell,  and  Boawell,  by  Croker  ;  ed.  1847,  p.  646. 
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Pamell  lias  imtten  several  poems  besides  th6se  published  by  Pope ;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  made  public  with  very  little  credit  to  his  reputation. 
There  are  still  many  more  that  have  not  yet  seen  the  light,  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  John  Pamell,  his  nephew ;  who,  from  that  laudable  zeal  which  he  has 
for  his  unde's  reputation,  will  probably  be  slow  in  publishing  what  he  may 
«Yen  suspect  will  do  it  injury.  Of  those  which  are  usually  inserted  in  his 
works,  some  are  indifferent,  and  some  moderately  good,  but  the  greater 
part  are  excellent.  A  slight  stricture  on  the  most  striking  shall  conclude 
this  account,  which  I  have  already  drawn  out  to  a  disproportioned  length. 

"  Hesiod,  or  the  Rise  of  Woman,"  is  a  very  fine  illustration  of  a  hint  from 
Hesiod.  It  was  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  and  first  appeared  in  a 
miscellany  published  by  Tonson.  Of  the  three  songs  that  follow,  two  of 
them  were  written  upon  the  lady  he  afterwards  married :  they  were  the 
genuine  dictates  of  his  passion,  but  are  not  excellent  in  their  kind. 

The  Anacreontic,  beginning  with,  ''When  Spring  came  on  with  fresh 
•delight,"  is  taken  from  a  French  poet  whose  name  I  forget,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge  of  the  French  language,  is  better  than  the  original.  The 
Anacreontic  that  follows,  "  Guy  Bacchus,"  &c.,  is  also  a  translation  of  a 
Latin  poem,  by  Aurclius  Augurellus,  an  Italian  poet,^  beginning  with, 

**  InTitat  olim  Bacchus  ad  csenam  soos 
Comom,  Jocom,  Cupidinem." 

Pamell,  when  he  translated  it,  applied  the  characters  to  some  of  his  friends; 
and  as  it  was  written  for  their  entertainment,  it  probably  gaye  them  more 
pleasure  than  it  has  given  the  public  in  the  perusal.  It  seems  to  have  more 
spirit  than  the  original ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  was  published  as  an 
original  and  not  as  a  translation.  Pope  should  have  acknowledged  it,  as  he 
knew.  The  " Fairy  Tale"  is  inoontestably  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  any 
language.  The  old  dialect  is  not  perfectly  well  preserved;  but  this  is  a 
very  slight  defect,  where  all  the  rest  is  so  excellent. 

The  "Pervigilium  Veneris"  (which,  by  the  by,  does  not  belong  to 
Catullus,)  is  very  well  versified ;  and  in  general  all  Pamell's  translations 
are  excellent.  The  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  which  follows,  is 
done  as  well  as  the  subject  would  admt ;  but  there  is  a  defect  in  the  trans- 
lation,-which  sinks  it  below  the  original,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to 
remedy, — ^Jjogan^e  names  of  the  combatants,  which  in  the  Ghreek  bear  a 
xidifiulouQ  allusion  to  their  natures,  have  no  force  to  the  English  reader.* 
A  baoon-eater  wi^  a  good  name  for  a  mouse,  and  Ptemotractas  in  Greek 
was  a  very  good  sounding  Word,  that  conveyed  that  meaning.  Puff-cheek 
would  sound  odiously  as  a  name  for  a  frog,  and  yet  Physignathos  does 
admirably  well  in  the  originaU 

^  "  He  [Gh)ldBmith]  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.* 
— JoHNsoH,  Life  of  PamdL 

s  «  QoldBmith  has  Tory  properly  remarked,  that  in  the  Battle  of  the  Frogt  and  Mict 
ihe  Qfeek  names  have  not  in  English  thdir  original  effect."— Jobnsoji,  Life  of  Pamtik 
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The  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope  "  is  one  of  the  finest  compliments  that  erer  wa« 
paid  to  any  poet ;  the  description  of  his  situation  at  the  end  of  it  is  yery 
fine,  butj^  from  being  tme.  That  part  of  it  where  he  deplores  his  being 
far  from  wit  and  learning,  as  being  far  from  Pope,  gaye  particular  offence 
to  his  friends  at  home.  Mr.  Coote,  a  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood,  who 
thought  that  he  himself  had  wit,  was  very  much  displeased  with  Pamell  for 
casting  his  eyes  so  &r  off  for  a  learned  friend,  when  he  could  so  oonyeniently 
be  supplied  at  home. 

The  translation  of  a  part  of  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  into  monkish  yerse, 
senres  to  show  what  a  master  Pamell  was  of  the  Latin :  a  copy  of  yerses 
made  in  this  manner  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  trifies  tiliat  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  I  am  assured  that  it  was  written  upon  the  following  occasion. 
Before  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  was  yet  completed.  Pope  was  reading  it  to 
his  friend  Swift,  who  sat  yery  attentiyely,  while  Pamell,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  house,  went  in  and  out,  witiiout  seeming  to  take  any  notice. 
Howeyer,  he  was  yery  diligently  employed  in  listening,  and  was  able,  from 
the  strength  of  his  memory,  to  bring  away  the  whole  description  of  the 
Toilet  pretty  exacUy.  This  he  yersified  in  the  manner  now  published  in  his 
works ;  and  the  next  day,  when  Pope  was  reading  the  poem  to  some  friends, 
Pamell  insisted  that  he  had  stolen  that  part  of  the  description  from  an  old 
monkish  manuscript.  An  old  paper  with  the  Latin  yerses  was  soon  brought 
forth,  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  time  that  Pope  was  deliyered  from  the 
confusion  which  it  at  first  produced.^ 

The  "Book-wOTm"  is  another  unacknowledged  translation,  from  a  Latin 
poem  by  Beza.  It  was  the  fashion  with  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  to  conceal 
the  places  whence  they  took  their  hints  or  their  subjects.  A  trifling 
acknowledgment  would  haye  made  that  lawful  prize,  which  may  now  be 
considered  as  plunder. 

The  "  Night  Piece  on  Death"  deseryes  eyery  praise,  and  I  should  suppose, 
with  yery  little  amendment,  might  be  made  to  surpass  all  those  night  pieces 
and  church-yard  scenes  *  that  haye  since  appeared.  But  the  poem  of 
Pamell's  best  known,  and  on  which  his  best  reputation  is  g^unded,  is 
"The  Hermit."  Pope,  speaking  of  this  in  those  manuscript  anecdotes 
already  quoted,'  says  that  "  the  poem  is  yery  good.  The  story,"  continues 
he,  "  was  written  originally  in  Spanish,  whence  probably  Howel  had  trans- 

^  **Ui,  Harte  told  me  that  Dryden  had  been  imposed  on  by  a  similar  little 
stratagem.  One  of  his  friends  translated  into  Latin  Terse,  printed,  and  pasted  on 
the  bottom  of  an  old  hat-box,  that  celebrated  passage,  'To  die  is  landing  on  some 
silent  shore,'  fcc  and  that  Dryden,  on  opening  the  box,  wu  alarmed  and  amazed.**-— 
JoespH  Warton. 

«  "The  Nighi  Piece  on  Death  is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gh:ay*8 
Chwrchyourd ;  but  in  my  opinion.  Gray  has  the  advantage  in  dignity,  Tariety,  and 
originality  of  sentiment** — Johnson,  Life  of  PameU. 

'  GK>ld8mith  alludes  to  Spence's  Collection^  then  (1770)  unpublished,  though  seem 
and  used  in  part  by  Joseph  Warton.    See  Spenoe,  by  Singer,  p.  139. 
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lated  it  into  prose,  and  inserted  it  in  one  of  his  letters."  *  However  this  may 
be,  Dr.  Heniy  More,  in  his  dialogues,  has  the  very  same  story ;  and  I  have 
been  informed  by  some,  that  it  is  originally  of  Arabian  invention. 

With  respeot  to  the  prose  works  of  Famell,  I  have  mentioned  them 
already ;  his  fame  is  too  well  grounded  for  any  defects  in  them  to  shake  it. 
I  will  only  add  that  the  Life  of  Zoilus  was  written  at  the  request  of  his 
fHends,  and  designed  as  a  satire  upon  Dennis  and  Theobald,  with  whom  his 
Club  had  long  been  at  varianoe.  I  shall  end  this  aooount  with  a  letter  to 
him  from  Pope  and  GFay,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  hasten  him  to  finish 
that  production. 

•^London,  Haieh  18,  IHS.* 

**  Deax  Sir  : — ^I  must  own  I  have  long  owed  you  a  letter,  but  you  must 
own  you  have  owed  me  one  a  good  deal  longer.  Besides,  I  have  but  two 
people  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  take  care  of;  the  Dean  and  you: 
but  you  have  several,  who  complain  of  your  neglect  in  England.  Mr.  Gay 
complains,  Mr.  Harcourt  complkins,  Mr.  Jervas  complains.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
eomplains,  my  Lord  complains,  I  complain.  (Take  notice  of  this  figure  of 
iteration,  when  you  make  your  next  sermon.)  Some  say  you  are  in  deep 
discontent  at  the  new  turn  of  affairs ;  others,  that  you  are  so  much  in  the 
archbishop^s  good  graces,  that  ^ou  will  not  correspond  with  any  that  have 
Been  the  last  ministry.  Some  afifirm  you  have  quarrelled  with  Pope 
(whose  friends  they -observe  daily  fall  from  him,  on  account  of  his  satirical 
and  comical  disposition) ;  others,  that  you  are  insinuating  yourself  into  the 
opinion  of  the  ingenious  *  Mr.  What-do-ye-call-him.'  Some  think  you  are 
preparing  your  Sermons  for  the  press,  and  others,  that  you  will  transform 
them  into  essays  and  moral  discourses.  But  the  only  excuse  that  I  will 
allow,  is  your  attention  to  the  Life  of  Zoilus.  The  Frogs  already  seem  to 
croak  for  their  transportation  to  England,  and  are  sensible  how  much  that 
doctor  is  cursed  and  hated,  who  introduced  their  species  into  your  nation ; 
therefore,  as  you  dread  the  wrath  of  St.  Patrick,  send  them  hither,  and  rid 
the  kingdom  of  those  pernicious  and  loquacious  animals. 

**1  have  at  length  received  your  poem  out  of  Mr.  Addison's  hands,  which 
shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  you  order  it,  and  in  what  manner  you  shall  appoint. 
I  shall  in  the  meantime  give  Mr.  Tooke  a  packet  for  you,  consisting  of 
divers  merry  pieces.  Mr.  Gay's  new  farce,'  Mr.  Burnet's  Letter  to 
Mr.  Pope,  M^.  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame,  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet's  Grumbler  on 
Mr.  Gay,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ailsbury's  Elegy,  written  either  by  Mr.  Gary 
•r  some  other  hand. 

**  Mr.  Pope  is  reading  a  letter ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  make  use  of  the 
pen  to  testify  my  uneasiness  in  not  hearing  from  you.    I  find  success,  even 

*  Here  the  text  adds :  "  Addison  liked  the  scheme^  and  was  not  disindined  to 

eome  into  it.*'    But  the  passage  (it  is  said  by  Pope)  has  no  meaning  bere. 

'  The  editors  of  Pope  affix  the  date  "  Kay  1716 "  to  this  Letter.  Oddsmith,  it  is 
evident,  copies  the  original  letter. 

*  What  dPyf  CaU  iU  acted  for  the  first  time  28rd  Feb.  171& 
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in  the  most  trivial  things,  raises  the  indignation  of  Scribblers :  for  I,  for  my 
*  What-d'-ye-call-it,'  oould  neither  escape  the  fury  of  Mr.  Burnet,  or  the 
Oennan  Doctor ;  then  where  will  rage  end,  when  Homer  is  to  be  translated  ? 
Let  ZoiluB  hasten  to  your  friend's  assistanoe,  and  envious  criticism  shall  be 
no  more.  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  may  order  our  affairs  so  as  to  meet  this 
summer  at  the  Bath ;  for  Mr.  Pope  and  myself  have  thoughts  of  taking  a 
trip  thither.  You  shall  preach,  and  we  will  write  lampoons;  for  it  is 
esteemed  as  great  an  honour  to  leave  the  Bath  for  fear  of  a  broken  head,  as 
for  a  Terra)  Filius  of  Oxford  to  bo  expelled.  I  have  no  place  at  court ; 
therefore,  that  I  may  not  entirely  be  without  one  every- where,  shew  that  I 
have  a  place  in  your  remembrance.    Yours,  &o. 

"A.  Pope,  and  J.  Gat." 

"  Homer  will  be  published  in  three  weeks."  * 

*9*  I  cannot  finish  this  trifle  without  returning  my  sincerest  acknow- 
ledgments to  Sir  John  Pamell,  for  the  generous  assistance  he  wa«  pleased  to 
give  me,  in  furnishing  me  with  many  materials,  when  he  heard  I  was  about 
writing  the  life  of  Ins  unde ;  as  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  relations  of 
our  poet ;  and  to  mv  very  jrood  Iriend  Mr.  ytecvens,'  who,  being  an  orna- 
ment to  letterb  lumseif,  is  very  ready  to  assist  ail  the  attempts  of  others. 

'  The  first  volume  of  the  Iliad  was  published  in  June  1716. 
*  George  SteeTens. 
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Thib  Irarrled  and  imperfeet  Uograpliy  was  prefixed  to  an  editaon  of  the  onea 
celebrated  Diuertalion  on  Pctrties^  published  by  Davies  in  1770.  It 
also  appeared  the  same  year  as  a  separate  pnDucation,  and  in  1774  waa 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Bolingbrolce*s  Works. 

The  Life  qf  BoUngbroke  appeared  anonymously. 

The  amplest  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbrohe  is  that  by  Qwnge  WingrofV  Cook*  { 
S  Tola.  8nib9 1835  ;  bat  ii  is  poor^  wriltaa. 
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Thebe  are  some  obaiaoten  that  seem  formed  by  nature  to  take  delight  in 
struggling  with  opposition,  and  whose  most  agreeable  hours  are  passed  in 
■torms  of  their  own  creating.  The  subjeot  of  the  present  sketch  was, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  indefatigable  in  raising  himself  enomifw,  to 
show  his  power  in  subduing  them ;  and  was  not  less  employed  in  improving 
his  superior  talents  than  in  finding  objects  on  which  to  exercise  tiieir 
activity.  His  life  was  spent  in  a  continual  conflict  of  politics ;  and,  us  if 
that  was  too  short  for  the  combat,  he  has  left  his  memory  as  a  subjeot  of 
lasting  contention. 

It  is,  indeed,  no  easy  matter  to  preserve  an  acknowledged  impartiality,  in 
talking  of  a  man  so  differently  regarded  on  account  of  his  political  as  well  as 
his  religious  principles.  Those  whom  his  politics  may  please,  will  be  sure 
to  condemn  him  for  his  religion ;  and  on  the  contrary,  those  most  strongly 
attached  to  his  theological  opinions,  are  the  most  likely  to  decry  his  politics. 
On  whatever  side  he  is  regarded,  he  is  sure  to  have  opposors ;  and  this  was 
perhaps  what  he  most  desired,  having,  from  nature,  a  mind  better  pleased 
with  the  struggle  than  the  victory. 

Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Yisoount  Bolingbroke,  was  bom  in  the  year  1672,^ 
at  Battersea,  in  Surrey,  at  a  seat  that  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
ancestors  for  ages  before.  His  family  was  of  the  first  rank,  equally  conspi- 
cuous for  its  antiquity,  dignity,  and  large  possessions.  It  is  found  to  trace 
its  original  as  high  as  Adam  de  Port,  Baron  of  Basing,  in  Hampshire,  before 
the  Conquest;  and  in  a  succession  of  ages,  to  have  produced  warriors, 
patriots,  and  statesmen,  some  of  whom  were  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty, 
find  others  for  their  defending  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  grandfather. 
Sir  Walter  St.  John,  of  Battersea,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  St.  John,  who,  as  all  know,  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
republican  party.    Henry,  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir,  was  brought 

1  Qoldsmith  copies  the  recdved  aooonnts.  It  appears,  howeTer,  by  the  pariah 
Register  of  Battersea  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  baptized  10th  October  1678.  His 
age  as  stated  on  his  monument  ako  agrees  with  the  entrj  of  his  baptism  in  the 
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up  in  his  family,  and  consequently  imbibed  the  first  principles  of  his 
education  amongst  the  dissenters.  At  that  time,  Daniel  Burgess,  a  fonatio 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  being  at  once  possessed  of  zeal  and  humour,  and  as 
well  known  for  the  archness  of  his  conceits  as  the  furious  obstinacy  of  his 
principles,  was  confessor  in  the  presbyterian  way  to  his  grandmother,  and 
was  appointed  to  direct  our  author's  first  studies.  Nothing  is  so  apt  to 
disgust  a  feeling  mind  as  mistaken  zeal ;  and,  perhaps,  the  absurdity  of  the 
first  lectures  he  received  might  haye  given  him  that  contempt  for  all  religions, 
which  he  might  justly  have  conceived  against  one.  Indeed,  no  task  can  be 
more  mortifying  than  what  he  was  condemned  to  undergo:  '*!  was  obliged," 
says  he,  in  one  place,  '*  while  yet  a  boy,  to  read  over  the  commentaries  of 
Dr.  Manton,  whose  pride  it  was  to  have  made  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
sermons  on  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm."  Dr.  Manton  and  his  sermons 
were  not  likely  to  prevail  much  on  one  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  sharp- 
sighted  in  the  world  at  discovering  the  absurdities  of  others,  however  he 
might  have  been  guilty  of  establishing  many  of  his  own. 

But  these  dreary  institutions  were  of  no  very  long  continuance ;  as  soon 
as  it  was  fit  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  women,  he  was  sent  to  Eton 
School,  and  removed  thence  to  Christ-church  College,  in  Oxford.  His  geniiis 
and  understanding  were  seen  and  admired  in  both  these  seminaries ;  but  his 
love  of  pleasure  had  so  much  the  ascendancy,  that  he  seemed  contented 
rather  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  great  powers  than  their  exertion. 
However,  his  friends,  and  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  were 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  extent  of  his  mind ;  and  when  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, he  was  considered  as  one  who  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making  a 
shining  figure  in  active  life. 

Nature  seemed  not  less  kind  to  him  in  her  external  embellishments  than 
in  adorning  his  mind.  With  the  graces  of  a  handsome  person,  and  a  face  in 
which  dignity  was  happily  blended  with  sweetness,  he  had  a  manner  of 
address  that  was  very  engaging.  His  vivacity  was  always  awake,  his  appre- 
hension was  quick,  his  wit  refined,  and  his  memory  amazing :  his  subtlety 
in  thinking  and  reasoning  was  profound ;  and  all  these  talents  were  adorned 
with  an  elocution  that  was  irresistible. 

To  the  assemblage  of  so  many  gifts  from  nature,  it  was  expected  that  art 
would  soon  give  her  finishing  hand ;  and  that  a  youth,  begun  in  excellence, 
would  soon  arrive  at  perfection :  but  such  is  the  perverseness  of  human 
nature,  that  an  age  which  should  have  been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  was  dissipated  in  pleasure ;  and  instead  of  aiming  to  excel  in 
praiseworthy  pursuits,  Bolingbroke  seemed  more  ambitious  of  being  thought 
the  greatest  rake  about  town.  This  period  might  have  been  compared  to  that 
of  fermentation  in  liquors,  which  grow  muddy  before  they  brighten ;  but  it 
must  also  be  confessed,  that  those  liquors  which  never  ferment  are  seldom 
clear.'  In  this  state  of  disorder,  he  was  not  without  his  lucid  intervals ;  and 
even  while  he  was  noted  for  keeping  Miss  Qumley,  the  most  expensive 

*  See  voLii.  p.  40. 
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prostitute  in  the  kingdom,  and  bearing  the  greatest  quantity  of  wine  without 
intoxication,  he  eyen  then  despised  his  paltry  ambition.  *'The  love  of 
study,"  says  he,  "  and  desire  of  knowledge,  were  what  I  felt  all  my  life ; 
and  though  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of  Socrates,  whispered  so  softly, 
that  very  often  I  heard  him  not  in  the  hurry  of  those  passions  with  which  I 
was  transported,  yet  some  calmer  hours  there  were,  and  in  them  I  hearkened 
to  him."  These  sacred  admonitions  were  indeed  very  few ;  since  his  excesses 
are  remembered  to  this  very  day.  I  have  spoken  to  an  old  man,  who 
assured  me,  that  he  saw  him  and  one  of  his  companions  run  naked  through 
the  Park  in  a  fit  of  intoxication;  but  then  it  was  a  time  when  public  decency 
might  be  transgressed  with  less  danger  than  at  present. 

During  this  period,  as  all  his  attachmente  were  to  pleasure,  so  his  studies 
only  seemed  to  lean  that  way.  His  first  attempts  were  in  poetry,  in  which 
he  discovers  more  wit  than  taste,  more  labour  than  harmony  in  his  versifi- 
cation. We  have  a  copy  of  his  verses  prefixed  to  Dryden's  Virgil, 
complimenting  the  poet,  and  praising  his  translation.  We  have  another, 
not  so  well  known,  prefixed  to  a  French  work,  published  in  Holland  by  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Hyacinth,  entitled,  **  Le  Chef  d'CEuvre  d'un  Inconnu." 
This  performance  is  a  humorous  piece  of  criticism  upon  a  miserable  old 
ballad ;  and  Bolingbroke's  compliment,  though  written  in  English,  is  printed 
in  Greek  characters,  so  that  at  the  first  glance  it  may  deceive  the  eye,  and 
be  misteken  for  real  Greek.  There  are  two  or  three  things  more  of  his 
composition,  which  have  appeared  since  his  death,  but  which  neither  do 
honour  to  his  parte  or  memory. 

In  this  mad  career  of  pleasure  he  continued  for  some  time ;  but  at  length, 
in  1700,  when  he  arrived  at  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,*  he  began  to 
teke  a  dislike  to  his  method  of  living,  and  to  find  that  sensual  pleasure  alone 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  happiness  of  a  reasonable  creature.  He 
therefore  made  his  first  efibrt  to  break  from  his  stete  of  infatuation,  by 
marrying  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Winchesoomb,  a 
descendant  from  the  famous  Jack  of  Newbury,  who,  though  but  a  clothier 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  able  to  entertain  the  King  and  all  his 
retinue  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  This  lady  was  possessed  of  a  fortune 
exceeding  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  not  deficient  in  mentel  acoom- 
plishmente;  but  whether  he  was  not  yet  fully  satiated  with  his  form^ 
pleasures,  or  whether  her  temper  was  not  conformable  to  his  own,  it  is 
certain  they  were  far  from  living  happily  together.  After  cohabiting  for 
some  time  together,  they  parted  by  mutual  consent,  both  equally  di8;)leased ; 
he  complaining  of  the  obstinacy  of  her  temper,  she  of  the  shamclessness 
of  his  infidelity.  A  great  part  of  her  fortune  some  time  after,  upon  his 
attainder,  was  given  her  back ;  but,  as  her  family  estetes  were  settled  upon 
him,  he  enjoyed  them  after  her  death,  upon  the  reversal  of  his  attainder. 

Having  taken  a  resolution  to  quit  the  alluremente  of  pleasure  for  the 
stronger  attractions  of  ambition,  soon  after  his  marriage  he  procured  a  seat 

*  No ;  twenty-second.     See  p.  123. 
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in  the  Hotue  of  Commons,  being  elected  for  the  borough  of  Wotton-Basset  in 
Wiltshire,  his  fisither  haying  served  several  times  for  the  same  place.  Besides 
his  natural  endowments  and  his  large  fortune,  he  had  other  very  consider- 
able advantages  that  gave  him  weight  in  the  senate,  and  seconded  his  views 
of  preferment.  His  grandfather.  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  was  still  alive ; ' 
and  that  gentleman's  interest  was  so  great  in  his  own  county  of  Wilts, 
that  he  represented  it  in  two  Parliaments  in  a  former  reign.  His  father, 
also,  was  then  the  representative  for  the  same ;  and  the  interest  of  his  wife's 
family  in  the  House  was  very  extensive.  Thus  Bolingbroke  toik  his  seat 
with  many  accidental  helps ;  but  his  chief  and  great  resource  lay  in  his 
own  extensive  abilities. 

At  that  time  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  parties  were  strongly  opposed  in  the 
House,  and  pretty  nearly  balanced.  In  the  latter  years  of  King  William, 
the  Tories,  who  from  every  motive  were  opposed  to  the  court,  had  been 
gaining  popularity,  and  now  began  to  make  a  public  stand  against  their  com- 
petitors. Robert  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  a  staunch  and  confirmed 
Tory,  was,  in  the  year  1700,  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  continued  in  the  same  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  year 
ensuing.  Bolingbroke  had  all  along  been  bred  up,  as  was  before  observed, 
among  the  Dissenters ;  his  friends  leaned  to  that  persuasion,  and  all  his 
connections  were  in  the  Whig  interest.  However,  either  from  principle,  or 
from  perceiving  the  Tory  party  to  be  then  gaining  ground,  while  the  Whigs 
were  declining,  he  soon  changed  his  connections,  and  joined  himself  to 
Harley,  for  whom  then  he  had  tiie  greatest  esteem ;  nor  did  he  bring  him  his 
vote  alone,  but  his  opinion,  which,  even  before  the  end  of  his  first  session, 
he  rendered  very  considerable,  the  House  perceiving  even  in  so  young  a 
speaker  the  greatest  eloquence,  united  with  the  profoundest  disc^nment. 
The  year  following  he  was  again  chosen  anew  for  the  same  borough,  and 
persevered  in  his  former  attachments,  by  which  he  gained  such  an  authority 
and  influence  in  the  House,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  reward  his  merit ; 
and,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1704,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War  and  of 
the  Marine ;  his  friend  Harley  having  a  little  before  been  made  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  Tory  party  being  thus  established  in  power,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  every  method  would  be  used  to  depress  the  Whig  interest,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  rising ;  yet  so  much  justice  was  done  even  to  merit  in  an 
enemy,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  might  be  considered  as  at  the 
head  of  the  opposite  party,  was  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  Flanders  with  vigour ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
greatest  events  of  his  campaign,  such  as  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 
Kamillies,  and  several  glorioiis  attempts  made  by  the  duke  to  shorten  the 
war  by  some  decisive  action,  fell  out  while  Bolingbroke  was  Secretary  at 
War.  In  fact,  he  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  that  great  general,  and  avowed 
it  upon  all  occasions,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  lil'e :  he  knew  his  faults,  he 

*  Sir  Walter  St  John  was  buried  at  Battenea,  9  July  1708.     He  died  aged  87. 
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admired  his  viitues,  and  had  tlie  boast  of  being  instrumental  in  giving 
lustre  to  those  triumphB,  by  which  his  own  power  was  in  a  manner  over- 
thrown. 

As  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  then  in  as  fluctuating  a  state  as  at 
present)  Harley,  after  maintaining  the  lead  for  above  three  years,  was  in  his 
turn  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Whigs,  who  once  more  became  the  prevailing 
party,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  seals.  The  friendship  between  him 
and  Bolingbroke  seemed  at  this  time  to  have  been  sincere  and  disinterested ; 
for  the  latter  chose  to  follow  his  fortune,  and  the  next  day  resigned  his 
employments  in  the  administration,  following  his  Mend's  example,  and 
setting  an  example  at  once  of  integrity  and  moderation.^  As  an  instance  of 
thiSf  when  his  coadjutors,  the  Tories,  were  for  carrying  a  violent  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  bring  the  Princess  Sophia  into 
England,  Bolingbroke  so  artfully  opposed  it,  that  it  dropt  without  a  debate. 
For  this  his  moderation  was  praised,  but  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  his 
sagacity. 

For  some  time  the  Whigs  seemed  to  have  gained  a  complete  triumph,  and 
upon  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament,  in  the  year  1708,  Bolingbroke 
was  not  returned.  The  interval  which  followed,  of  above  two  years,  he 
employed  in  the  severest  study ;  and  this  recluse  period  he  ever  after  used 
to  consider  as  the  most  active  and  serviceable  of  his  whole  life.  But  his 
retirement  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  prevailing  of  his  party  once  more : 
for  the  Whig  parliament  being  dissolved  in  the  year  1710,  he  was  again 
chosen;  and  Harley  being  made  Chancellor  and  Under- treasurer  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  important  post  of  Secretary  of  State  was  given  to  our  author, 
in  which  he  discovered  a  degree  of  genius  and  assiduity,  that  perhaps  have 
never  been  known  to  be  united  in  one  person  to  the  same  degree. 

The  English  annals  scarcely  produce  a  more  trying  juncture,  or  one  that 
required  such  various  abilities  to  regulate.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  sphere 
where  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  the  machine  of  state,  struggling  with  a 
thousand  various  calamities ;  a  desperate  and  enraged  party,  whose  charac- 
teristic it  has  ever  been  to  bear  none  in  power  but  themselves;  a  war 
conducted  by  an  able  general,  his  professed  opponent,  and  whose  victories 
only  tended  to  render  him  every  day  more  formidable  ;  a  foreign  enemy, 
possessed  of  endless  resources,  and  seeming  to  gather  strength  from  every 

*  "Soon  after  Lord  Bolingbroke  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  in  1707-8, 
he  was  telling  some  of  his  friends,  over  a  bottle,  that  he  would  retire  into  the  country, 
and  lead  there  a  philosophic  life  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ;  on  which  it  is  said, 
Lord  Lansdowne  made  extempore  the  following  lines  : — 

'  Prom  business  and  the  noisy  town  retired 
Nor  vex'd  with  lore,  nor  with  ambition  fir'd, 
Patient  he'll  wait  till  Charon  bring  his  boat. 
Still  drinking  like  a  fish  and  amorous  as  a  goat."* 

— MS.  note  in  a  volume  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  by  an  ancestor  of  thai 

nobleinan. 
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clefeat ;  an  insidious  alliance,  that  wanted  only  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
victory,  without  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  combat;  a  weak 
declining  mistress,  that  was  led  by  every  report,  and  seemed  ready  to  listen 
to  whatever  was  said  against  him ;  still  more,  a  gloomy,  indolent,  and  sus- 
picions colleague,  that  envied  his  power,  and  hated  him  for  his  abilities : 
these  were  a  part  of  the  difficulties  that  Bolingbroke  had  to  struggle  with  in 
office,  and  under  which  he  was  to  conduct  the  treaty  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complicated  negociations 
that  history  can  afford.  But  nothing  seemed  too  great  for  his  abilities  and 
industry :  he  set  himself  to  the  undertaking  with  spirit:  he  began  to  pave 
the  way  to  the  intended  treaty,  by  making  the  people  discontented  at  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  himself  in  drawing 
up  accurate  computations  of  the  numbers  of  our  own  men,  and  that  of 
foreigners,  employed  in  its  destructive  progress :  he  even  wrote  in  the 
Examiners,  and  other  periodical  papers  of  the  times,  showing  how  much  of 
the  burden  rested  upon  England,  and  how  little  was  sustained  by  those  who 
falsely  boasted  their  alliance. 

By  these  means,  and  after  much  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Queen  received  a  petition  from  Parliament,  showing  the  hardships  the  allies 
had  put  upon  England  in  carrying  on  this  war,  and  consequently  how 
necessary  it  wa«  to  apply  relief  to  so  ill-judged  a  connexion.  It  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  the  Dutch,  against  whom  this  petition  was  chiefly 
levelled,  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  oppose  it ;  many  of  the  foreign 
courts  also,  with  whom  he  had  any  transactions,  were  continually  at  work 
to  defeat  the  minister's  intentions.  Memorial  was  delivered  after  memorial ; 
the  people  of  England,  the  Parliament,  and  all  Europe,  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  injustice  and  the  dangers  of  such  a  proceeding :  however, 
Bolingbroke  went  on  with  steadiness  and  resolution;  and  although  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies  at  home  might  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  employ 
his  attention,  yet  he  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time  that  he  furnished 
materials  to  the  press  in  London,  to  furnish  instructions  to  all  our  ministers 
and  ambassadors  abroad,  who  would  do  nothing  but  in  pursuance  of  his 
directions.  As  an^  orator  in  the  senate,  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  :  he 
stated  all  the  great  points  that  were  brought  before  the  house :  he  answered 
the  objections  that  were  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition ;  and  all  this 
with  such  success,  that  even  his  enemies,  while  they  opposed  his  power, 
acknowledged  his  abilities.  Indeed,  such  were  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter,  that  we  find  him  acknowledging  himself,  some  years  after,  that 
he  never  looked  back  on  this  great  event,  passed  as  it  was,  without  a  secret 
emotion  of  mind,  when  he  compared  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  importance  of  the  success,  with  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  about, 
and  with  those  which  were  employed  to  frustrate  his  intentions. 

While  he  was  thus  industriously  employed,  he  was  not  without  the 
rewards  that  deserved  to  follow  such  abilities,  joined  to  so  much  assiduity. 
In  July,  1712,  he  was  created  Baron  St.  John  of  Lidyard  Tregoze  in 
Willbhire,  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke ;  by  the  last  of  wliich  titles  he  is  now 
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generally  known,  and  is  likely  to  be  talked  of  by  posterity :  he  was  also  the 
same  year  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  oounty  of  Essex.  By  the  titles 
of  Trc^oze  and  Bolingbroke,  he  united  the  honours  of  the  elder  and  younger 
branch  of  his  family ;  and  thus  transmitted  into  one  channel  the  opposing 
interest  of  two  races,  that  had  been  distinguished,  one  for  their  loyalty  to 
King  Charles  I.,  the  other  for  their  attachment  to  the  Parliament  that 
opposed  him.  It  was  afterwards  his  boast,  that  he  steered  dear  of  the 
extremes  for  which  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished ;  haying  kept  the 
spirit  of  freedom  of  the  one,  and  acknowledged  the  subordination  that  dis-> 
tinguished  the  other. 

Bolingbroke,  being  thus  raised  very  near  the  summit  of  power,  began  to 
perceive  more  nearly  the  defects  of  him  who  was  placed  there.  He  now 
began  to  find,  tliat  Lord  Oxford,  whose  party  he  had  followed,  and  whose 
person  he  had  esteemed,  was  by  no  means  so  able  or  so  industrious  as  he 
supposed  him  to  be.  He  now  began  from  his  heart  to  renounce  the  friendship 
which  he  once  had  for  his  coadjutor ;  he  began  to  imagrine  him  treacherous, 
mean,  indolent,  and  invidious ;  he  even  began  to  ascribe  his  own  promotion 
to  Oxford's  hatred,  and  to  suppose  that  he  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  only  to  render  him  contemptible.  These  suspicions  were  partly  true, 
and  partly  suggested  by  Bolingbroke's  own  ambition :  being  sensible  of  his 
own  superior  importance  and  capacity,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  another  take 
the  lead  in  public  affairs,  when  he  knew  they  owed  their  chief  success  to  his 
own  management.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  motives,  whether  of 
contempt,  hatred,  or  ambition,  it  is  certain  an  irreconcilable  breach  began 
between  these  two  leaders  of  their  party ;  their  mutual  hatred  was  so  great, 
that  even  their  own  common  interest,  the  vigour  of  their  ncgociations,  and 
the  safety  of  their  friends,  were  entirely  sacrificed  to  it.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Swift,  who  was  admitted  into  their  counsels,  urged  the  unreasonable 
impropriety  of  their  disputes ;  that,  while  they  were  thus  at  variance 
within  the  walls,  the  enemy  were  making  irreparable  breaches  without. 
Bolingbroke's  antipathy  was  so  great,  that  even  success  would  have 
been  hatefal  to  him  if  Lord  Oxford  were  to  be  a  partner.  He  abhorred 
him  to  that  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  .  joined  with  him 
in  any  case ;  and  even  some  time  after,  when  the  lives  of  both  were 
aimed  at,  he  could  not  think  of  concerting  measures  with  him  for  their 
mutual  safety,  preferring  even  death  itself  to  the  appearance  of  a  temporary 
friendship. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  weak  and  injudicious  than  their  mutual 
animosities  at  this  juncture ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  men 
who  were  unable  to  suppress  or  conceal  their  resentments  upon  such  a 
trying  occasion,  were  unfit  to  take  the  lead  in  any  measures,  be  their 
industry  or  their  abilities  ever  so  great.  In  fact,  their  dissensions  were 
soon  found  to  involve  not  only  them,  but  their  party  in  utter  ruin :  their 
hopes  had  for  some  time  been  declining;  the  Whigs  were  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  the  Queen's  death  soon  after  totally  destroyed  all  their  schemes 
with  their  power. 
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Upon  the  accession  of  CFeorge  I.  to  the  throne,*  danger  began  to  threaten 
the  late  ministry  on  every  side:  whether  they  had  really  intentions  of 
bringing  in  the  Pretender,  or  whether  the  Whigs  made  it  a  pretence  for 
destroying  them,  is  uncertain ;  but  the  King  yery  soon  began  to  show  that 
they  were  to  expect  neither  favonr  nor  mercy  at  his  hands.  Upon  his 
landing  at  Cbreenwich,  when  the  oonrt  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  Lord 
Oxford  among  the  number,  he  studiously  avoided  taking  any  notice  of  him, 
and  testified  his  resentment  by  the  caresses  he  bestowed  upon  the  members 
of  the  opposite  fjEUJtion.  A  regency  had  been  some  time  before  appointed  to 
govern  the  kingdom,  and  Addison  was  made  Secretary.  Bolingbroke  still 
maintained  his  place  of  State  Secretary,  but  subject  to  the  contempt  of  the 
great,  and  the  insults  of  the  mean.  The  first  step  taken  by  them  to  mortify 
him,  was  to  order  all  letters  and  packets  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Addison ;  so  that  Bolingbroke  was  in  fiEUJt  removed  from 
his  office,  that  is,  the  execution  of  it,  in  two  days  after  the  Queen's  death. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  for  his  mortifications  were  continually  heightened 
by  the  daily  humiliation  of  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the 
regency  sat,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  and  being  all  the  time,  as  it  were,  exposed 
to  the  insolence  of  those  who  were  tempted  by  their  natural  malevolence,  or 
who  expected  to  make  their  court  to  those  in  power  by  abusing  him. 

Upon  this  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  when  the  seals  were  taken  from  him, 
he  went  into  the  country ;  and  having  received  a  message  from  court  to  be 
present  when  the  seal  was  taken  from  the  door  of  the  Secretary's  office,  he 
excused  himself,  alleging,  that  so  trifiing  a  ceremony  might  as  well 
be  performed  by  one  of  the  under  secretaries,  but  at  the  same  time  requested 
the  honour  of  kissing  the  King's  hand,  to  whom  he  testified  the  utmost 
submission.  This  request,  however,  was  rejected  with  disdain ;  the  King 
had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  and  threw  himself  entirely  on 
the  Whigs  for  safety  and  protection. 

The  new  Parliament,  mostly  composed  of  Whigs,  met  the  17th  of  March, 
and  in  the  King's  speech  from  the  throne  many  inflftTning  hints  were  given, 
and  many  methods  of  violence  were  chalked  out  to  the  two  houses.  '<  The 
first  step,"  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  on  this  occasion,  <*  in  both  were 
perfectly  answerable ;  and,  to  the  shame  of  the  peerage  be  it  spoken,  I  saw  at 
that  time  several  lords  concur  to  condemn,  in  one  general  vote,  all  that  they 
had  approved  in  a  former  Parliament  by  many  particular  resolutions.  Among 
several  bloody  resolutions  proposed  and  agitated  at  this  time,  the  resolution 
of  impeaching  me  of  high  treason  was  taken,  and  I  took  that  of  leaving 
England,  not  in  a  panic  terror,  improved  by  the  artifices  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  whom  I  knew  even  at  that  time  too  well  to  act  by  his  advice 
or  information  in  any  case,  but  on  such  grounds  as  the  proceedings  which 
soon  followed  sufficiently  justified,  and  such  as  I  have  never  repented  building 
upon.  Those  who  blamed  it  in  the  first  heat,  were  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  change  their  language :  for  what  other  resolution  could  I  take  f    The 

>  lit  August,  1714. 
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method  of  prosecution  designed  against  me  would  have  put  me  out  of  a 
condition  immediately  to  act  for  myself,  or  to  serve  those  who  were  less 
exposed  than  me,  but  who  were,  however,  in  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  few  were  there  on  whose  assistance  I  could  depend,  or  to  whom  I  would 
even  in  these  droumstances  be  obliged  P  The  ferment  in  the  nation  wa9 
wrought  up  to  a  considerable  height ;  but  there  was  at  that  time  no  reason 
to  expect  that  it  could  influence  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  in  favour  of 
those  who  should  be  accused:  left  to  its  own  movement,  it  was  much  more 
proper  to  quicken  than  slacken  the  prosecutions;  and  who  was  there  to 
guide  its  motions  P  The  Tories,  who  had  been  true  to  one  another  to  the 
last,  were  a  handful,  and  no  great  vigour  oould  be  expected  from  them ;  the 
Whimsicals,^  disappointed  of  the  figure  which  they  hoped  to  make,  began 
indeed  to  join  their  old  friends.  One  of  the  principal  among  them,  namely, 
the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  was  so  very  good  as  to  confess  to  me,  that  if  the  court 
had  called  the  servants  of  the  late  Queen  to  account,  and  stopped  there,  he 
must  have  considered  himself  as  a  judge,  and  acted  according  to  his 
oonsdenoe  on  what  should  have  appeared  to  him  ;  but  that  war  had  been 
declared  to  the  whole  Tory  party,  and  that  now  the  state  of  things  were 
altered.  This  discourse  needed  no  commentary,  and  proved  to  me  that  I 
had  never  erred  in  the  judgment  I  made  of  this  set  of  men.  Geuld  I  then 
resolve  to  be  obliged  to  them,  or  to  suffer  with  Oxford  P  As  much  as  I 
still  was  heated  by  the  disputes,  in  which  I  had  been  all  my  life  engaged 
against  the  Whigs,  I  would  sooner  have  chosen  to  owe  my  security  to  their 
indulgence,  than  to  the  assistance  of  the  Whimsicals ;  but  I  thought  banish- 
ment, with  all  her  train  of  evils,  preferable  to  either." 

Such  was  the  miserable  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced  on  this  occasion  I 
Of  all  the  number  of  his  former  flatterers  and  dependants,  scarcely  was  one 
found  remaining.  Every  hour  brought  fresh  reports  of  his  alarming 
gituation,  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  him  and  his  party  on  all  sides. 
Prior,  who  had  been  employed  in  negociating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was 
oome  over  to  Dover,  and  promised  to  reveal  all  he  knew.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  planted  his  creatures  round  his  lordship,  who  artfully  endea- 
voured to  increase  the  danger ;  and  an  impeachment  was  actually  preparing, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  high  treason.  It  argued  therefore  no  degree  of 
timidity  in  his  lordship,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  withdraw  from 
danger,  and  to  suffer  the  first  boilings  of  popular  animosity  to  quench  the 
flame  that  had  been  raised  against  him.  Accordingly,  having  made  a 
gallant  show  of  despising  the  machinations  against  him ;  having  appeared 
in  a  very  unconcerned  manner  at  the  playhouse  in  Drury-lane,  and  having 
bespoke  another  play  for  the  night  ensuing ;  having  subscribed  to  a  new 
opera  that  was  to  be  acted  some  time  after,  and  talking  of  making  an 

I  '*  WhinuieaU  were  Tories  who  bad  been  eager  tor  the  ooneliuion  of  the  peace 
till  the  treaties  were  perfected  ;  then  they  ooidd  come  up  to  no  direct  approbation.  In 
the  eUmonr  raised  abont  the  danger  to  the  snocession,  they  joined  the  Whigs.**-^ 
BoLnroBfiouB's  Letter  to  Wyndham, 
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elaborate  defence ;  he  went  off  that  same  night  in  disguise  to  Dover,  as  a 
servant  to  Levigne,  a  messenger  belonging  to  the  French  king ;  and  there 
one  William  Morgan,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  General  Hill's  regiment  of 
dragoons,  hired  a  vessel  and  carried  him  over  to  Calais,  where  the  governor 
attended  him  in  his  coach,  and  carried  him  to  his  house  with  all  possible 
distinction. 

The  news  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  flight  was  soon  known  over  the  whole 
town ;  and  the  next  day  a  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Lansdowne  was  handed 
about  in  print,  to  the  following  effect : 

''  My  Lobd  : — ^I  left  the  town  so  abruptly,  that  I  had  no  time  to  take 
leave  of  you  or  any  of  my  friends.  You  will  excuse  me,  when  you  know 
that  I  had  certain  and  repeated  informations,  from  some  who  are  in  the 
secret  of  affairs,  that  a  resolution  was  taken,  by  those  who  have  power  to 
execute  it,  to  pursue  me  to  the  scaffold.  My  blood  was  to  have  been  the 
cement  of  a  new  alliance,  nor  could  my  innocence  be  any  security,  after  it 
had  once  been  demanded  from  abroad,  and  resolved  on  at  home,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  me  off.  Had  there  been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  a  fair 
and  open  trial,  after  having  been  already  prejudged  unheard  by  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  I  should  not  have  declined  the  strictest  examination.  I 
challenge  the  most  inveterate  of  my  enemies  to  produce  any  one  instance  of 
a  criminal  correspondence,  or  the  least  corruption  of  any  part  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  which  I  was  concerned.  If  my  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  my  royal  mistress,  and  the  tnie  interest  of  my  country,  have  any  where 
transported  me  to  let  slip  a  warm  or  unguarded  expression,  I  hope  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  will  be  put  upon  it.  It  is  a  comfort  that  will 
remain  with  me  in  all  my  misfortunes,  that  I  served  her  Majesty  faithfully 
and  dutifully,  in  that  especially  which  she  had  mr<«t  at  heart,  relieving  her 
people  from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  and  that  I  also  have  been  too  much 
an  Englishman  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  my  country  to  any  foreign  ally ; 
and  it  is  for  this  crime  only  that  I  am  now  driven  from  thence.  Ton  shall 
hear  more  at  largo  from  me  shortly.  Yours,  &c." 

No  sooner  was  it  universally  known  that  he  was  retired  to  France,  than 
his  flight  was  construed  into  a  proof  of  his  guilt;  and  his  enemies  accord- 
ingly set  about  driving  on  his  impeachment  with  redoubled  alacrity. 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  suffered  a  good  deal  by  Ids 
attachment  to  the  Whig  interest  during  the  foi^er  reign,  now  undertook  to 
bring  in  and  conduct  the  charge  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  impeachment  consisted  of  six  articles,  which  Walpole  read  to  the  House, 
in  substance  as  follows : — "  First,  that  whereas  the  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
assured  the  Dutch  ministers,  that  the  Q,ueen,  his  mistress,  would  make  no 
peace  but  in  concert  with  them,  yet  he  had  sent  Mr.  Prior  to  France  that  same 
year  with  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch,  without  the 
consent  of  the  allies.  Secondly,  that  he  advised  and  promoted  the  making 
a  separate  treaty  of  convention  with  France,  which  was  signed  in  September. 
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Thirdly,  that  he  disclosed  to  M.  Mesnager,  the  French  minister  at  London, 
this  convention,  which  was  the  preliminary  instructions  to  her  Majesty's 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht.  Fourthly,  that  her  Majesty's  final  instructions 
to  her  plenipotentiaries  were  disclosed  by  him  to  the  Abbot  Gualtier,  who 
was  an  emissary  of  France.  Fifthly,  that  he  disclosed  to  the  French  the 
manner  how  Toumay  in  Flanders  might  be  gained  by  them.  And  lastly, 
that  he  advised  and  promoted  the  yielding  up  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  an  enemy  to  her  Majesty."  These  were  urged  by 
Walpole  with  great  vehemence,  and  aggravated  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which 
he  was  master.  He  challenged  any  person  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  and 
asserted,  that  to  vindicate  were  in  a  manner  to  share  his  guilt.  In  this 
universal  consternation  of  the  Tory  party,  none  was  for  some  time  seen  to 
stir ;  but  at  length  General  Ross,  who  had  received  favours  from  his  lord- 
ship, boldly  stood  up,  and  said,  he  wondered  that  no  man  more  capable  was 
found  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  accused.  However,  in  attempting  to 
proceed,  he  hesitated  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  observing, 
that  he  would  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  to  another  opportunity.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  that  the  Whigs  found  no  great  difficulty  in  passing  the 
vote  for  his  impeachment  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  brought 
into  that  House  on  the  10th  of  June,  1715,  it  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  6th  of  August  ensuing,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
attainted  by  them  of  high  treason  on  the  10th  of  September.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  sentence ;  but  justice  had  been  drowned 
in  the  spirit  of  party. 

Bolingbroke,  thus  finding  all  hopes  cut  off  at  home,  began  to  think  of 
improving  his  wretched  fortune  upon  the  (Continent.  He  had  left  England 
with  a  very  small  fortune,  and  his  attainder  totally  out  off  all  resources  for 
the  future.  In  this  depressed  situation  he  began  to  listen  to  some  proposals 
which  were  made  him  by  the  Pretender,  who  was  then  residing  at  Barr,  in 
France,  and  who  was  desirous  of  admitting  Bolingbroke  into  his  secret 
councils.  A  proposal  of  this  nature  had  been  made  him  shortiy  after  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  and  before  his  attainder  at  home ;  but,  while  he  had  yet 
any  hopes  of  succeeding  in  England,  he  absolutely  refused,  and  made  the 
best  applications  his  ruined  fortune  would  permit,  to  prevent  the  extremity 
of  his  prosecution. 

He  had  for  some  time  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  determining  himself, 
even  after  he  found  it  vain  to  think  of  making  his  peace  at  home.  He  let 
his  Jacobite  friends  in  England  know  that  they  had  but  to  command  him, 
and  he  was  ready  to  venture  in  their  service  the  littie  all  that  remained,  as 
frankly  as  he  had  exposed  all  that  was  gone.  "At  length,"  says  he, 
talking  of  himself,  **  these  commands  came,  and  were  executed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  person  who  was  sent  to  me  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  July  1715,  at  the  place  where  I  had  retired  to  in  Dauphin6.  He  spoke 
in  the  name  of  all  his  Mends  whose  authority  could  infiuence  me ;  and  he 
brought  word,  that  Scotland  was  not  only  ready  to  take  arms,  but  under 
tome  sort  of  dissatisfaction  to  be  withheld  from  beginning :  that  in  England 
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the  people  wore  exasperated  against  the  government  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
far  from  wanting  to  be  encouraged,  they  could  not  be  restrained  from 
insulting  it  on  every  occasion;  that  the  whole  Tory  party  was  become 
avowedly  Jacobites ;  that  many  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  majority  of  the 
soldiers,  were  well  affected  to  the  cause ;  that  the  city  of  London  was  ready 
to  rise,  and  that  the  enterprises  for  seizing  of  several  places  were  ripe  for 
execution ;  in  a  word,  that  most  of  the  principal  Tories  were  in  a  concert 
with  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  for  I  had  pressed  particularly  to  be  informed 
whether  his  grace  acted  alone,  or  if  not,  who  were  his  council :  and  that 
the  others  were  so  disposed,  that  there  remained  no  doubt  of  their  joining  as 
soon  as  the  first  blow  should  be  struck.  He  added,  that  my  Mends  were  a 
little  surprised  to  observe  that  I  lay  neuter  in  such  a  conjuncture.  He 
represented  to  me  the  danger  I  ran,  of  being  prevented  by  people  of  all  sides 
from  having  the  merit  of  engaging  early  in  this  enterprise,  and  how  unac- 
countable it  would  be  for  a  man,  impeached  and  attainted  under  the  present 
government,  to  take  no  share  in  bringing  about  a  revolution,  so  near  at 
hand  and  so  certain.  He  entreated  that  I  would  defer  no  longer  to  join 
the  Chevalier,  to  advise  and  assist  in  carrying  on  his  affairs,  and  to  solicit 
and  negociate  at  the  court  of  France,  where  my  friends  imagined  that  I 
should  not  fail  to  meet  a  favourable  reception,  and  from  whence  they  made 
no  doubt  of  receiving  assistance  in  a  situation  of  affairs  so  critical,  so  unex- 
pected, and  so  promising.  He  concluded  by  giving  me  a  letter  from  the 
Pretender,  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  way  to  me,  in  which  I  was  pressed  to 
repair  without  loss  of  time  to  Commeroy ;  and  this  instance  was  grounded 
on  the  message  which  the  bearer  of  the  letter  had  brought  me  from  England. 
In  the  progress  of  the  conversation  with  the  messenger,  he  related  a  number 
of  facts,  which  satisfied  me  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  people ;  but 
he  gave  me  little  satisfaction  as  to  the  measures  taken  to  improve  this 
disposition,  for  driving  the  business  on  with  vigour,  if  it  tended  to  a  revolu- 
tion, or  for  supporting  it  to  advantage,  if  it  spun  into  a  war.  When  I 
questioned  him  concerning  several  persons  whose  disinclination  to  the 
government  admitted  no  doubt,  and  whose  names,  quality,  and  experience 
were  very  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  he  owned  to  me  that 
they  kept  a  great  reserve,  and  did  at  most  but  encourage  others  to  act,  by 
general  and  dark  expressions.  I  received  this  account  and  this  summons  ill 
in  my  bed ;  yet,  important  as  the  matter  was,  a  few  minutes  served  to 
determine  me.  The  circumstances  wanting  to  form  a  reasonable  induce- 
ment to  engage  did  not  excuse  me ;  but  the  smart  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
tingled  in  every  vein,  and  I  looked  on  my  party  to  be  under  oppression,  and 
to  call  for  my  assistance.  Besides  which,  I  considered  first  that  I  should  be 
certainly  informed,  when  I  conferred  with  the  Chevalier,  of  many  particulars 
unknown  to  this  gentieman :  for  I  did  not  imagine  that  the  English  could 
be  so  near  to  take  up  arms  as  he  represented  them  to  be,  on  no  other 
foundation  than  that  which  he  exposed." 

In  this  manner,  having  for  some  time  debated  with  himself,  and  taken 
hia  resolution,  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  Pretender  at  Commercy, 
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and  took  the  seals  of  that  nominal  king,  as  he  had  formerly  those  of  his 
potent  mistress.  Bat  this  was  a  terrible  falling  off  indeed ;  and  the  very 
first  conversation  he  had  with  this  weak  projector,  gave  him  the  most 
nnfayonrable  expectations  of  fatnre  success.  **  He  talked  to  me,"  says  his 
lordship,  '*  like  a  man  who  expected  every  moment  to  set  out  for  England 
or  Scotland,  but  who  did  not  very  well  know  for  which;  and  when  he 
entered  into  the  particulars  of  his  affairs,  I  found,  that  concerning  the 
former  he  had  nothing  more  circumstantial  or  positive  to  go  upon,  than 
what  I  have  already  related.  But  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  for  som4 
time,  I  cannot  say  how  long,  engaged  with  the  Chevalier :  he  had  taken  the 
direction  of  this  whole  affair,  as  far  as  it  related  to  England,  upon  himself; 
and  had  received  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  which  contained  the  most 
ample  powers  that  could  be  given*  But  still,  however,  all  was  unsettled, 
undetermined,  and  ill  understood.  The  Duke  had  asked  from  France  a 
small  body  of  forces,  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition :  but  to 
the  first  part  of  the  request  he  received  a  fiat  denial ;  but  was  made  to  hope 
that  some  arms  and  some  ammunition  might  be  given.  This  was  but  a  very 
gloomy  prospect ;  yet  hope  swelled  the  depressed  party  so  high,  that  they 
talked  of  nothing  less  than  an  instant  and  ready  revolution.  It  was  their 
interest  to  be  secret  and  industrious;  but  rendered  sanguine  by  their 
passions,  they  made  no  doubt  of  subvertrng  a  government  with  which  they 
were  angry,  and  gave  as  great  an  alarm,  as  would  have  been  imprudent  at 
the  eve  of  the  general  insurrection."  • 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Bolingbroke  arrived  to  take  up  his  new 
office  at  Ck)mmercy ;  and  although  he  saw  the  deplorable  state  of  the  party 
with  which  he  was  embarked,  yet  he  resolved  to  give  his  affairs  the  best 
complexion  he  was  able,  and  set  out  for  Paris,  in  order  to  procure  from  that 
court  the  necessary  succours  for  his  new  master's  invasion  of  England.  But 
his  reception  and  negociations  at  Paris  were  still  more  unpromising  than 
those  at  Ck)mmercy ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  infatuation  seemed  to  dictate 
every  measure  taken  by  the  party.  He  there  found  a  multitude  of  people  at 
work,  and  every  one  doing  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes ;  no  subor- 
dination, no  order,  no  concert.  The  Jacobites  had  wrought  one  another  up 
to  look  upon  the  success  of  the  present  designs  as  infallible :  every  meeting- 
house which  the  populace  demolished,  as  he  himself  says,  every  litUe 
drunken  riot  which  happened,  served  to  confirm  them  in  these  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  there  was  hardly  one  among  them,  who  would  lose  the 
air  of  contributing  by  his  intrigues  to  the  restoration,  which  he  took  for 
granted  would  be  brought  about  in  a  few  weeks.  "  Care  and  hope,"  says 
our  author  very  humorously,  ''sat  on  every  busy  Irish  face;  those  who 
could  read  and  write  had  letters  to  show,  and  those  who  had  not  arrived  to 
this  pitch  of  erudition  had  their  secrets  to  whisper.  No  sex  was  excluded 
from  this  ministry:  Fanny  Oglethorpe  kept  her  comer  in  it;  and  Olive 
Trant,  a  woman  of  the  same  mixed  reputation,  was  the  great  wheel  of 
this  political  machine.  The  ridiculous  correspondence  was  carried  on 
with  England  by  people  of  like  importance,  and  who  were  busy  in 
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Bounding  tlie  alarm  in  the  ears  of  an  enemy,  whom  it  was  their  interest  to 
Burprise." 

By  these  means,  as  he  himself  continues  to  inform  us,  the  goyemment  of 
England  was  put  on  its  guard ;  so  that  hefore  he  came  to  Paris,  what  was 
doing  had  been  disoovered.  The  little  armament  made  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
whidi  furnished  the  only  means  to  the  Pretender  of  landing  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  and  which  had  exhausted  the  treasury  of  St  Gtermains,  was  talked 
of  publicly.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  the  English  minister  at  that  city,  very  soon 
discoyered  its  destination,  and  all  the  particulars  of  the  intended  invasion ; 
the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  supplies  came,  and  who  were  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  design,  were  whispered  about  at  tea-tables  and 
coffee-houses.  In  short,  what  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  projectors,  what  by 
the  private  interests  and  ambitious  views  of  the  French,  the  most  private 
transactions  came  to  light ;  and  such  of  the  more  prudent  plotters,  who  sup- 
posed that  they  had  trusted  their  heads  to  the  keeping  of  one  or  two  friends, 
were  in  reality  at  the  mercy  of  numbers.  ''  Into  such  company,"  exclaims 
our  noble  writer,  "was  I  fallen  for  my  sins."  Still,  however,  he  went  on, 
steering  in  the  wide  ocean  without  a  compass,  till  the  death  of  Louis  XIY. 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at  Paris,  rendered  all  his  endeavours 
abortive ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  still 
continued  to  despatch  several  messages  and  directions  for  England,  to  which 
he  received  very  evasive  and  ambiguous  answers. 

Among  the  number  of  these,  he  drew  up  a  paper  at  Chaville,  in  concert 
with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Marshal  Berwick,  and  De  Torcy,  which  was  sent 
to  England  just  before  the  death  of  the  King  of  France,  representing  that 
France  could  not  answer  the  demands  of  their  memorial,  and  praying  direc- 
tions what  to  do.  A  reply  to  this  came  to  him  through  the  French  Secretary 
of  State,  wherein  they  declared  themselves  unable  to  say  anything,  till  they 
saw  what  turn  affidrs  would  take  on  the  death  of  the  King,  which  had 
reached  their  ears.  Upon  another  occasion  a  message  coming  from  Scotland 
to  press  the  Chevalier  to  hasten  their  rising,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Lcmdon  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  tell  him  that  the  concurrence  of  England  in 
the  insurrection  was  ardentiy  wished  and  expected :  but  instead  of  that 
nobleman's  waiting  for  instructions,  he  had  already  gone  into  the  Highlands, 
and  there  actually  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  clans.  After  this,  in 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  he  despatched  one  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
got  all  the  papers  by  heart,  for  fear  of  a  miscarriage,  to  their  friends  in 
England,  to  inform  tiiem,  that  though  the  Chevalier  was  destitute  of  succour, 
and  all  reasonable  hopes  of  it,  yet  he  would  land  as  they  pleased  in  England 
or  Scotland  at  a  minute's  warning ;  and  therefore  they  might  rise  immedi- 
ately after  they  had  sent  despatches  to  him.  To  this  message  Mr.  Hamilton 
returned  very  soon  with  an  answer  given  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  persons  privy  to  the  secret,  that  since  affairs  grew  daily  worse, 
and  would  not  mend  by  delay,  the  maloontents  in  England  had  resolved  to 
declare  immediately,  and  would  be  ready  to  join  the  Duke  of  Ormond  on  his 
landing :  adding  that  his  person  would  be  as  safe  in  England  as  in  Scotland, 
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and  that  in  every  other  respect  it  was  better  he  ihonld  land  in  England ; 
that  they  had  used  their  utmost  endeayours,  and  hoped  the  western  oonnties 
would  be  in  a  good  posture  to  reoeive  him ;  and  that  he  should  land  as  near 
as  possible  to  Plymouth.  With  these  assurances  the  Duke  embarked, 
though  he  had  heard  before  of  the  seizure  of  many  of  his  most  zealous 
adherents,  of  the  dispersion  of  many  more,  and  the  consternation  of  aU ; 
80  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Plymouth,  finding  nothing  in  readiness,  he 
returned  to  Britany. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Pretender  himself  sent  to  haye  a  yessel  got 
ready  for  him  at  Dunkirk,  in  which  he  went  to  Scotland,  leaving  Lord 
Bolingbroke  all  this  while  at  Paris,  to  try  if  by  any  means  some  assistance 
might  not  be  procured,  without  which  all  hopes  of  success  were  at  an  end. 
It  was  during  this  negociation  upon  this  miserable  proceeding,  that  he  was 
sent  for  by  Mrs.  Trant  (a  woman  who  had  for  some  time  before  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  Regent  of  France,  by  supplying  him  with  mistresses  from 
England),  to  a  little  house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  she  lived  with 
Mademoiselle  Chausery,  an  old  superannuated  waiting-woman  belonging  to 
the  Regent.  By  these  he  was  acquainted  with  the  measures  they  had  taken 
for  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  although  Bolingbroke,  who  was 
actual  secretary  to  the  negociation,  had  never  been  admitted  to  a  confidence 
in  their  secrets.  He  was  therefore  a  little  surprised  at  finding  such  mean 
agents  employed  without  his  privity,  and  very  soon  found  them  utterly  unequal 
to  the  task.  He  quickly  therefore  withdrew  himself  from  such  wretched 
auxiliaries,  and  the  Regent  himself  seemed  pleased  at  his  defection. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Pretender  set  sail  frt>m  Dunkirk  for  Scotland ;  and 
though  Bolingbroke  had  all  along  perceived  that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  and 
his  projects  ill-designed ;  although  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  opposition 
and  disappointment  in  his  service ;  yet  he  considered  that  this  of  all  others 
was  the  time  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  relax  in  the  cause.  He  now 
therefore  neglected  no  means,  forgot  no  argument  which  his  understanding 
eould  suggest,  in  applying  to  the  Court  of  France ;  but  his  success  was  not 
answerable  to  his  industry.  The  King  of  France,  not  able  to  furnish  the 
Pretender  with  money  himself,  had  written  some  time  before  his  death  to  his 
grandson,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  had  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  forty 
thousand  crowns.  A  small  part  of  this  sum  had  been  received  by  the 
Queen's  treasurer  at  St.  Germains,  and  had  been  sent  to  Scotland,  or 
employed  to  defray  the  expenses  which  were  daily  making  on  the  coast,  at 
the  same  time  Bolingbroke  pressed  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  and 
solicited  the  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain.  He  took  care  to  have  a  number 
of  officers  picked  out  of  the  Irish  troops  which  serve  in  France,  gave  them 
their  routes,  and  sent  a  ship  to  receive  and  transport  them  to  Scotland. 
Still,  however,  the  money  came  in  so  slowly,  and  in  such  trifling  sums,  that 
it  turned  to  little  account,  and  the  officers  were  on  their  w^y  to  the  Pretender. 
At  the  same  time  he  formed  a  design  of  engaging  French  privateers  in  the 
expedition,  that  were  to  have  carried  whatever  should  be  necessary  to  send 
to  any  part  of  Britain  in  their  first  voyage,,  and  then  to  eruise  under  the 
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Pretender's  oommiflsion.  He  had  actually  agreed  for  some,  and  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  made  the  same  bargain  with  others :  Sweden  on  the  one  side, 
and  Scotland  on  the  other,  could  have  afforded  them  retreats ;  and  if  the 
war  had  been  kept  up  in  any  part  of  the  mountains,  this  armament  would 
have  been  of  the  utmost  advantage.  But  all  his  projects  and  negociations 
failed  by  the  Pretender's  precipitate  return,  who  was  not  above  six  weeks  in 
his  expedition,  and  flew  out  of  Scotland  even  before  all  had  been  tried  in 
his  defence. 

The  expedition  being  in  this  manner  totally  defeated,  Bolingbroke  now 
began  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  as  well  as  interest  to  save  the  poor 
remains  of  the  disappointed  party.  He  never  had  any  great  opinion  of  the 
Pretender's  success  before  he  set  off;  but  when  this  adventurer  had  taken 
the  last  step  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  make,  our  Secretary  then  resolved 
to  suffer  neither  him  nor  the  Scotch,  to  be  any  longer  bubbles  of  their  own 
credulity,  and  of  the  French  court.  Li  a  conversation  he  had  with  the 
Marshal  de  Huxelles,  he  took  occasion  to  declare,  that  he  would  not  be  the 
instrument  of  amusing  the  Scotch ;  and  since  he  was  able  to  do  them  no 
other  service,  he  would  at  least  inform  them  of  what  little  dependence  they 
might  place  upon  assistance  from  France.  He  added,  that  he  would  send 
them  vessels,  which,  with  those  already  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  might 
serve  to  bring  off  the  Pretender,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  as  many  others  as 
possible.  The  Marshal  approved  his  resolution,  and  advised  him  to  execute 
it,  as  the  only  thing  which  was  left  to  do ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
Pretender  landed  at  Graveline,  and  gave  orders  to  stop  all  vessels  bound  on 
his  account  to  Scotland ;  and  Bolingbroke  saw  him  in  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  St.  Germains,  and  he  received  him  with  open  arms. 

As  it  was  the  Secretary's  business,  as  soon  as  Bolingbroke  heard  of  his 
return,  he  went  to  acquaint  the  French  court  with  it ;  when  it  was  recom- 
mended to  him  to  advise  the  Pretender  to  proceed  to  Barr  with  all  possible 
diligence:  and  in  this  measure  Bolingbroke  entirely  concurred.  But  the 
Pretender  himself  was  in  no  such  haste ;  he  had  a  mind  to  stay  some  time 
at  St.  Germains,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  to  have  a  private 
meeting  with  the  Regent :  he  accordingly  sent  Bolingbroke  to  solicit  this 
meeting,  who  exerted  all  his  influence  in  the  negociation.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  to  the  Marshal  de  Huxelles,  who  answered  him  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  letters,  refusing  him  by  both,  and  assuring  him  that  the  Regent  said 
the  things  which  were  asked  were  puerilities,  and  swore  he  would  not  see 
him.  The  Secretary,  no  ways  displeased  with  his  ill  success,  returned  with 
this  answer  to  his  master;  who  acquiesced  in  this  determination,  and 
declared  he  would  instantly  set  out  for  Lorrain,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
Boliogbroke  of  his  firm  reliance  on  his  integrity. 

However,  the  Pretender,  instead  of  taking  post  for  Lorrain,  as  he  had 
promised,  went  to  a  little  house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  his  female 
ministers  resided,  and  there  continued  for  several  days,  seeing  the  Spanish 
and  Swedish  ministers,  and  even  the  Regent  himself.  It  might  have  been 
in  these  interviews  that  he  was  set  against  his  new  Secretary,  and  taught  to 
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believe  that  he  had  been  remiss  in  his  duty  and  false  to  his  trust.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  a  few  days  after  the  Duke  of  Ormond  came  to  see  Bolingbroke, 
and,  hq,ying  first  prepared  him  for  the  surprise,  put  into  his  hands  a  note 
directed  to  the  Duke,  and  a  little  scrip  of  paper  directed  to  the  Secretary : 
they  were  both  in  the  Pretender's  hand-writing,  and  dated  as  if  written  by 
him  on  his  way  to  Lorrain ;  but  in  this  Bolingbroke  was  not  to  be  deceived, 
who  knew  the  place  of  his  present  residence.  In  one  of  these  papers  the 
Pretender  declared  that  he  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  Secretary's 
service ;  and  the  other  was  an  order  to  him  to  give  up  the  papers  in  his 
office ;  all  which,  he  observes,  might  have  been  contained  in  a  letter-case 
of  a  moderate  size.  He  gave  tl^e  Duke  the  seals,  and  some  papers  which  he 
oould  readily  come  at ;  but  for  some  others,  in  which  there  were  several 
insinuations,  under  the  Pretender's  own  hand,  reflecting  upon  the  Duke 
himself,  these  he  took  care  to  convey  by  a  safe  hand,  since  it  would  have 
been  very  improper  that  the  Duke  should  have  seen  them.  As  he  thus  gave 
up  without  scruple  all  the  papers  which  remained  in  his  hands,  because  he 
was  determined  never  to  make  use  of  them,  so  he  declares  he  took  a  secret 
pride  in  never  asking  for  those  of  his  own  which  were  in  the  Pretender's 
hands ;  contenting  himself  with  making  the  Duke  understand,  how  little 
need  there  was  to  get  rid  of  a  man  in  this  manner,  who  only  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  Pretender  and  his  cause.  In  fact,  if  we 
survey  the  measures  taken  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abilities  of  the  man  on 
the  otiier,  it  will  not  appear  any  way  wonderful  that  he  should  be  disgusted 
with  a  party  who  had  neither  principle  to  give  a  foundation  to  their  hopes, 
union  to  advance  them,  nor  abilities  to  put  them  in  motion. 

Bolingbroke,  being  thus  dismissed  from  the  Pretender's  service,  supposed 
that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  trouble  and  the  ignominy  of  so  mean  an  employ- 
ment at  the  same  time ;  but  he  was  mistaken  :  he  was  no  sooner  rejected 
from  the  office  than  articles  of  impeachment  were  preferred  against  him,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  before  been  impeached  in  England,  though  not 
with  such  effectual  injury  to  his  person  and  fortune.  The  articles  of  this 
impeachment  by  the  Pretender  were  branched  out  into  seven  heads,  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  treachery,  incapacity  and  neglect.  The  first  was  that  he 
was  never  to  be  found  by  those  who  came  to  him  about  business ;  and  if  by 
chance  or  stratagem  they  got  hold  of  him,  he  affected  being  in  a  hurry,  and 
by  putting  them  off  to  another  time,  still  avoided  giving  them  any  answer. 
The  second  was,  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  complained  by  six  different  messengers 
at  different  times,  before  the  Chevalier  came  from  Dunkirk,  of  his  being  in 
want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  prayed  a  speedy  relief ;  and  though  the 
things  demanded  were  in  my  Lord's  power,  there  waa  not  so  much  as  one 
pound  of  powder  in  any  of  the  ships  which  by  his  Lordship's  directions 
parted  from  France.  Thirdly,  the  Pretender  himself  after  his  arrival  sent 
General  Hamilton  to  inform  him,  that  his  want  of  arms  and  ammunition 
was  such,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  Scotiand,  unless  he  received 
speedy  relief;  yet  Lord  Bolingbroke  amused  Mr.  Hamilton  twelve  days 
together,  and  did  not  introduce  him  to  any  of  the  French  ministers,  though 
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he  was  referred  to  tliem  for  a  partionlar  acoonnt  of  aSain ;  or  so  mucli  as 
communicated  his  letters  to  the  Queen,  or  any  body  else.  Fourthly,  the 
Count  de  Castel  Blanoo  had  for  several  months  at  Havre  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  did  daily  ask  his  Lordship's  orden 
how  to  dispose  of  them,  but  never  got  any  instructions.  Fifthly,  the 
Pretender's  Mends  at  the  French  oourt  had  for  some  time  past  no  very  good 
opinion  of  his  Lordship's  integrity,  and  a  very  bad  one  <^  his  discretion. 
Sixthly,  at  a  time  when  many  merchants  in  France  would  have  carried 
privately  any  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Scotland,  his  Lordship 
desired  a  public  order  for  the  embarkation ;  which  being  a  thing  not  to  be 
granted,  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  urge  a  deniaL  Lastly,  the 
Pretender  wrote  to  his  Lordship  by  every  occasion  after  his  arrival  in 
Scotland ;  and  though  there  were  many  opportunities  of  writing  in  return, 
yet  from  the  time  he  landed  there,  to  the  day  he  left  it,  he  never  received 
any  letter  from  his  Lordship.  Such  were  the  articles,  by  a  very  extra- 
ordinary reverse  of  fortune,  preferred  against  Lord  Bolingbrdke,  in  less  than 
a  year  after  similar  articles  were  drawn  up  against  him  by  the  opposite 
party  at  home.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  what  he  could  have  done  thus  to 
disoblige  all  sides ;  but  he  had  learned  by  this  time  to  make  out  happiness 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  designs,  and  to  consider  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  uniting  in  a  faction  to  oppress  virtue. 

But  though  it  was  mortifying  to  be  thus  rejected  on  both  sides,  yet  he 
was  not  remiss  in  vindicating  himself  from  alL  Against  these  articles  of 
impeachment,  therefore,  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  answer,  in  which  he 
vindicates  himself  with  great  plausibility.  He  had  long,  as  he  asserts, 
wished  to  leave  the  Pretender's  service,  but  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  so  difficult  a  resignation ;  "  but  at  length,"  says  he, 
'<  the  Pretender  and  his  council  disposed  of  things  better  for  me,  than  I  oould 
have  done  for  myself.  I  had  resolved,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  to 
follow  him  till  his  residence  should  be  fixed  somewhere;  after  which, 
having  served  the  Tories  in  this,  which  I  looked  upon  as  their  last  struggle 
for  power,  and  having  continued  to  act  in  the  Pretender's  affairs  till  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  I  embarked  with  him,  I  should  have  esteemed  myself 
to  be  at  liberty,  and  should,  in  the  civileet  manner  I  was  able,  have  taken 
my  leave  of  him.  Had  we  parted  thus,  I  should  have  remained  in  a  very 
strange  situation  all  the  rest  of  my  life ;  on  one  side  he  would  have  thought 
that  he  had  a  right  on  any  future  occasion  to  call  me  out  of  my  retreat,  the 
Tories  would  probably  have  thought  the  same  tlung;  my  resolution  was 
taken  to  refuse  them  both,  and  I  foresaw  that  both  would  condemn  me :  on 
the  other  side,  the  consideration  of  his  having  kept  measures  with  me, 
joined  to  that  of  having  once  openly  declared  for  him,  would  have  created  a 
point  of  honour,  by  which  I  should  have  been  tied  down,  not  only  from  ever 
engaging  against  him,  but  also  from  making  my  peace  at  home.  The 
Pretender  cut  this  GK>rdian  knot  asunder  at  one  blow :  he  broke  the  links  of 
that  chain  which  former  engagements  had  £utened  on  me,  and  gave  me  a 
right  to  esteem  myself  as  free  from  all  obligations  of  keeping  measorea 
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wiih  him,  as  I  ahould  have  oontmued  if  I  had  never  engaged  in  his 
interest." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  so  very  delicate  to  preserve  his  honour, 
would  previonsly  have  basely  betrayed  his  employer :  a  man,  oonsoions  of 
acting  so  in&mons  a  part,  wonld  have  nndertaken  no  defence,  but  let  the 
accusations,  which  oould  not  materially  affect  him,  blow  over,  and  wait  for 
the  calm  that  was  to  succeed  in  tranquillity.  He  appeals  to  all  the 
ministers  with  whom  he  transacted  business,  for  the  integrity  of  his 
proceedings  at  that  juncture ;  and  had  he  been  really  guilty,  when  he 
opposed  the  ministry  here  after  his  return,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
brand  and  detect  his  duplicity.  The  truth  is,  that  he  perhaps  was  the  most 
disinterested  minister  at  that  time  in  the  Pretender's  court ;  as  he  had  spent 
great  sums  of  his  own  money  in  his  service,  and  never  would  be  obliged  to 
him  for  a  farthing;  in  which  case  he  believes  that  he  was  single.  His 
integrity  is  much  less  impeachable  on  this  occasion  than  his  ambition;  for 
all  the  steps  he  took  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  his  displeasure  at  having  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  treated  more  confidentially  than 
himself.  It  was  his  aim  always  to  be  foremost  in  every  administration,  and 
he  oould  not  bear  to  act  as  a  subaltern  in  so  paltry  a  court  as  that  of  the 
Pretender's. 

At  all  periods  of  his  exile,  he  still  looked  towards  home  with  secret  regret ; 
and  had  even  taken  every  opportunity  to  apply  to  those  in  power,  either  to 
soften  his  prosecutions  or  lessen  the  number  of  his  enemies  at  home.  In 
accepting  his  office  under  the  Pretender,  he  made  it  a  condition  to  be  at 
liberty  to  quit  the  post  whenever  he  should  think  proper ;  and  being  now 
disgracefully  dismissed,  he  turned  his  mind  entirely  towards  making  his 
peace  in  England,  and  employing  all  the  unfortunate  experience  he  had 
acquired  to  undeceive  his  Tory  friends,  and  to  promote  the  union  and  quiet 
of  his  native  country.  It  was  not  a  little  favourable  to  his  hopes,  that 
about  this  time,  though  unknown  to  him,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  ambassador  to 
the  French  court,  had  received  full  powers  to  treat  with  him  whilst  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Pretender,  but  yet  had  never  made  him  any  proposals,  which 
might  be  considered  as  the  grossest  outrage.  But  when  the  breach  with  the 
Pretender  was  universally  known,  the  Earl  sent  one  M.  Saludin,  a  gentle^ 
man  of  (Geneva,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  oommunicate  to  him  his  Majesty 
King  George's  favourable  disposition  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  his  own 
earnest  desire  to  serve  him  as  far  as  he  was  able.  This  was  an  offer  by 
much  too  advantageous  for  Bolingbroke  in  his  wretched  circumstances  to 
refuse ;  he  embraced  it,  as  became  him  to  do,  with  all  possible  sense  of  the 
King's  goodness,  and  of  the  ambassador's  friendship.  They  had  frequent 
conferences  shortly  after  upon  the  subject.  The  turn  which  the  English 
ministry  gave  the  matter,  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  reverse  his  attainder, 
and  to  stipulate  the  conditions  on  which  this  act  of  grace  should  be  granted 
him ;  but  this  method  of  negociation  he  would  by  no  means  submit  to ;  the 
notion  of  a  treaty  shocked  him,  and  he  resolved  never  to  be  restored,  rather 
than  go  that  way  to  work.    Accordingly,  he  opened  himself  without  any 
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reserve  to  Lord  Stair,  and  told  him,  that  he  looked  upon  himself  obliged  in 
honour  and  consoienoe  to  undeceive  his  Mends  in  England,  both  as  to  the 
state  of  foreign  affairs,  as  to  the  management  of  the  Jaoobite  interest  abroad, 
and  as  to  the  characters  of  the  persons ;  in  every  one  of  which  points  he  knew 
them  to  be  most  grossly  and  most  dangerously  deluded.  He  observed,  that 
the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents,  would 
justify  him  to  the  world  in  doing  this ;  that  if  he  remained  in  exile  all  his 
life,  he  might  be  assured  that  he  would  never  have  more  to  do  with  the 
Jacobite  cause ;  and  that,  if  he  were  restored,  he  would  give  it  an  effectual 
blow,  in  making  that  apology  which  the  Pretender  had  put  him  under  a 
necessity  of  making ;  that  in  doing  this,  he  flattered  himseli'  that  he  should 
contribute  something  towards  the  establishment  of  the  King's  government, 
and  to  the  union  of  his  subjects.  He  added,  that  if  the  court  thought  him 
sincere  in  those  professions,  a  treaty  with  him  was  unnecessary ;  and,  if 
they  did  not  believe  so,  then  a  treaty  would  be  dangerous  to  him.  The 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  has  also  confirmed  this  account  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Craggs,  readily  came  into  his  sentiments  on  this  head,  and 
soon  after  the  King  approved  it  upon  their  representations ;  he  accordingly 
received  a  promise  of  pardon  from  George  I.,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1716,  created  his  father  Baron  St.  John  of  Battersea,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  Viscount  St.  John.  This  seemed  preparatory  to  his  own 
restoration;  and,  instead  of  prosecuting  any  further  ambitious  schemes 
against  the  government,  he  rather  began  to  turn  his  mind  to  philosophy : 
and  since  he  could  not  gratify  his  ambition  to  its  full  extent,  he  endeavoured 
to  learn  the  arts  of  despising  it.  The  variety  of  distressful  events  that  had 
hitherto  attended  all  his  struggles,  at  last  had  thrown  him  into  a  state  of 
reflection,  and  this  produced,  by  way  of  relief,  a  consolatio  philosophical 
which  he  wrote  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Reflections  upon  Exile." 
In  this  piece,  in  which  he  professes  to  imitate  the  manner  of  Seneca,  he  with 
some  wit  draws  his  own  picture,  and  represents  himself  as  suffering  perse- 
cution, for  having  served  his  country  with  abilities  and  integrity.  A  state 
of  exile  thus  incurred,  he  very  justly  shows  to  be  rather  honourable  than 
distressful ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  men  who  will  deny,  that  the  company 
of  strangers  to  virtue  is  better  than  the  company  of  enemies  to  it.  Besides 
this  philosophical  tract,  he  also  wrote  this  year  several  Letters,  in  answer  to 
the  charges  laid  upon  him  by  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents ;  and  the 
following  year  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham. 

Nor  was  he  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  fatigues  of  business,  but  that  he 
gave  pleasure  a  share  in  its  pursuits.  He  had  never  much  agreed  with  the 
lady  he  first  married,  and  after  a  short  cohabitation  they  separated,  and  lived 
ever  after  asunder.  She  therefore  remained  in  England  upon  his  going  into 
exile,  and  by  proper  application  to  the  throne,  was  allowed  a  sufficient 
maintenance  to  support  her  with  becoming  dignity :  however,  she  did  not 
long  survive  liis  first  disgrace ;  ^  and  upon  his  becoming  a  widower,  he 

>  Sht  died  24ib  October,  1 718.— iSm  Eittorieal  Regitter  for  1718.  vol  iii. 
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began  to  think  of  trying  his  fortune  once  more  in  a  state  wMch  was  at  first 
so  unfavourable.  For  this  purpose  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  widow  of  the 
Marquis  of  Yilette,  a  niece  to  the  famous  Madam  Maintenon;  a  young 
lady  of  great  merit  and  understanding,  possessed  of  a  very  large  fortune, 
but  encumbered  with  a  long  and  troublesome  law-suit.^  In  the  company 
of  this  very  sensible  woman  he  passed  his  time  in  France,  sometimes  in  the 
country,  and  sometimes  at  the  capital,  till  the  year  1723 ;  in  which,  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Parliament,  his  Majesty'  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
pardon  as  to  his  personal  safety,  but  as  yet  neither  restoring  him  to  hia 
family  inheritance,  his  title,  nor  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

To  obtain  this  favour  had  been  the  governing  principle  of  his  politics  for 
some  years  before ;  and  upon  the  first  notice  of  his  good  fortune,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  his  native  country,  where,  however,  his  dearest  connexions 
were  either  dead,  or  declared  themselves  suspicious  of  his  former  conduct  in 
support  of  their  party.  It  is  observable  that  Bishop  Atterbury,  who  was 
banished  at  this  time  for  a  supposed  treasonable  correspondence  in  favour  of 
the  Tories,  was  set  on  shore  at  Calais,  just  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  arrived 
there  on  his  return  to  England.  So  extraordinary  a  reverse  of  fortune 
could  not  fail  of  strongly  affecting  that  good  prelate,  who  observed  with 
some  emotion,  that  he  perceived  himself  to  be  exchanged :  he  presently  left 
it  to  his  auditors  to  imagine,  whether  his  country  were  the  loser  or  the 
gainer  by  such  an  exchange. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  began  to  make 
very  vigorous  applications  for  further  favours  from  the  Crown.  His  pardon, 
without  the  means  of  support,  was  but  an  empty,  or  perhaps  it  might  be 
called  a  distressful  act  of  kindness,  as  it  brought  him  back  among  his 
former  friends  in  a  state  of  inferiority  his  pride  could  not  endure.  How- 
ever, his  applications  were  soon  after  successful ;  for  in  about  two  years 
after  his  return  he  obtained  an  act  of  parliament '  to  restore  him  to  his  family 
inheritance,  which  amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  a-year.  He 
was  also  enabled  by  the  same  to  possess  any  purchase  he  should  make  of 
any  other  estate  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  accordingly  pitched  upon  a  seat  of 
Lord  Tankerville's,  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge  in  Middlesex,  where  he  settled 
with  his  lady,  and  laid  himself  out  to  enjoy  the  rural  pleasures  in  perfection, 
since  the  more  glorious  ones  of  ambition  were  denied  him.  With  this  reso- 
lution he  began  to  improve  his  new  purchase  in  a  very  peculiar  style,  giving  ^ 

1  They  were  married  ia  May  1720. — Cooke,  voL  ii.  p.  41.  She  died  before  her 
husband,  and  was  boned  at  Battersea. 

'  George  I. 

*  The  reader  who  would  wish  to  pursue  this  highly  interestiiig  portion  o^ 
Bolingbroke's  life  should  consult  Lord  Hervey's  Memoira  (2  vols.  Syo.,  1848),  vol.  i 
pp.  12-22.  It  was  in  Lord  Sunderland's  administration,  and  by  his  mediation  tiiat 
Bolingbroke  obtained  his  recal ;  but  he  owed  more  to  the  dexterity  of  his  wife,  and 
^  gift  by  her  of  12,0002.  to  Lady  Walsingham,  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  or 
as  it  is  thought,  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  by  George  L 
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it  all  the  air  of  a  ootmtry  farm,  and  adonung  even  his  hall  with  implements 
of  husbandry.  We  have  a  sketch  of  his  way  of  living  in  this  retreat  in  a 
letter  of  Pope's  to  Swift,  who  omits  no  opportunity  of  representing  his  lord- 
ship in  the  most  amiable  points  of  yiew.  This  letter  is  dated  from  Dawley,' 
the  country  fBrm  above-mentioned,  and  begins  thus  :— 

"  I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  is  reading  your  letter 
between  two  hay-cocks ;  but  his  attention  is  somewhat  diverted,  by  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  douds,  not  in  the  admiration  of  what  you  say,  but  for  fear 
of  a  shower.  He  is  pleased  with  your  placing  him  in  the  triumvirate 
between  yourself  and  me;  though  he  says  he  doubts  he  shall  fare  like 
Lepidus,  while  one  of  us  runs  away  with  all  the  power,  like  Augustus,  and 
another  with  all  the  pleasures,  like  Antony.  It  is  upon  a  foresight  of  this, 
that  he  has  fitted  up  his  farm,  and  you  will  agree  that  his  scheme  of  retreat  is 
not  founded  upon  weak  appearances.  Upon  his  return  from  Bath,  all  peccant 
humours,  he  finds,  are  purged  out  of  him ;  and  his  great  temperance  and 
economy  are  so  signal,  that  the  first  is  fit  for  my  constitution,  and  the  latter 
would  enable  you  to  lay  up  so  much  money  as  to  buy  a  bishopric  in 
England.*  As  to  the  return  of  his  health  and  vigour,  were  you  here,  you 
might  inquire  of  his  hay-makers ;  but  as  to  his  temperance,  I  can  answer 
that  (for  one  whole  day)  we  have  had  nothing  for  dinner  but  mutton  broth, 
beans  and  bacon,  and  a  barn-door  fowl. 

"  Now  his  lordship  is  run  after  his  cart,  I  have  a  moment  left  to  myself  to 
tell  you,  that  I  overheard  him  yesterday  agree  with  a  painter  for  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  paint  his  country  hall  with  trophies  of  rakes,  spades, 
prongs,  &c.,  and  other  ornaments,  merely  to  countenance  his  calling  this 
pUoe  a  farm." 

What  Pope  here  says  of  his  engagements  with  a  painter,  was  shortly  after 
executed :  the  hall  was  painted  accordingly  in  black  crayons  only,  so  that 
at  first  view  it  brought  to  mind  the  figures  often  seen  scratched  with 
charcoal,  or  the  smoke  of  a  candle,  upon  the  kitchen  waUs  of  farm-houses. 
The  whole,  however,  produced  a  most  striking  effect;  and  over  the  door  at 
the  entrance  iuto  it  was  this  motto :  Satis  beatua  ruris  honorUnu.*  His 
lordship  seemed  to  be  extremely  happy  in  this  pursuit  of  moral  tranquillity, 
and  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart  could  not  fail  of  communicating  his  satis- 
faction to  his  friend  Swift.  "  I  am  in  my  own  farm,"  says  he,  "  and  here  I 
shoot  strong  and  tenacious  roots :  I  have  caught  hold  of  the  earth,  to  use  a 

1  Jmie  28,  1728. 

*  Lady  Lnzboroogh  saji  that  when  her  brother  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  liTing  at 
Dawley  "  he  then  kept  7002.  per  annnm  in  hand,**  that  is  he  saved  so  mneh. — ^Laot 
LuxBoaouaH's  Letters  to  ShenMonej  8to.,  1775,  p.  170. 

*  ''When  my  brother  Bolingbroke  built  Dawley,  which  he  choee  to  call  a  farm,  he 
had  his  hall  painted  in  stone-colonrs,  with  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  placed  in 
the  manner  one  sees  or  might  see  arms  and  trophies  in  some  generaTs  hall ;  and  it  had 
an  e£foot  that  pleased  ererybody.  I  believe  Pope  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Swifk^'^LiDT  LuxBoaouoH's  Letters,  p.  22. 
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gardener's  phrase,  and  neither  my  enemies  nor  my  friends  will  find  it  aik  easy 
matter  to  transplant  me  again/' 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  stronger  instance  in  the  world  than  his  lordship, 
that  an  amhitious  mind  can  never  be  fairly  subdued,  but  will  still  seek  for 
those  gratifications  which  retirement  can  never  supply.  All  this  time  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  passion  for  solitude,  and  supposed  that  to  be  the  child 
of  philosophy  which  was  only  the  efiTects  of  spleen :  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
attempted  to  take  root  in  the  shade  of  obscurity ;  he  was  originally  bred  in 
the  glare  of  public  occupation,  and  he  secretly  once  more  wished  for  trans- 
plantation. He  was  only  a  titular  lord;  he  had  not  been  thoroughly 
restored ;  and,  as  he  was  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  he 
burned  with  impatience  to  play  a  part  in  that  conspicuous  theatre.  Impelled 
by  this  desire,  he  could  no  longer  be  restrained  in  obscurity,  but  once  more 
entered  into  the  bustle  of  public  business ;  and  disavowing  all  obligations  to 
the  minister,  he  embarked  in  the  opposition  against  him,  in  which  he  had 
several  powerful  coadjutors :  but  previously  he  had  taken  care  to  prefer  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
emoluments  and  capacities.  This  petition  at  first  occasioned  very  warm 
debates :  Walpole,  who  pretended  to  espouse  his  cause,  alleged  that  it  was 
very  right  to  admit  him  to  his  inheritance ;  and  when  Lord  William  Pawlet 
moved  for  a  clause  to  disqualify  him  from  sitting  in  either  house,  Walpole 
rejected  the  motion,  secretly  satisfied  with  a  resolution  which  had  been 
settled  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  should  never  more  be  admitted  into  any  share 
of  power.  To  this  artful  method  of  evading  his  pretensions,  Bolingbroke 
was  no  stranger ;  and  he  was  now  resolved  to  shake  that  power,  which  thus 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  increase  of  his  own :  taking,  therefore,  his  part 
in  the  opposition  with  Pulteney,  while  the  latter  engaged  to  manage  the 
House  of  Commons,  Bolingbroke  undertook  to  enlighten  the  people. 

Accordingly,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a  multitude  of  pieces, 
written  during  the  latter  part  of  George  the  First's  reign,  and  likewise  the 
beginning  of  Ihat  which  succeeded.  These  were  conceived  with  great  vigour 
and  boldness ;  and  now,  once  more  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
though  disarmed,  gagged,  and  almost  bound,  as  he  declared  himself  to  be, 
yet  he  resolved  not  to  abandon  his  cause,  as  long  as  he  could  depend  on 
the  firmness  and  integrity  of  those  coadjutors,  who  did  not  labour  under 
the  same  disadvantages  with  himself.  His  letters  in  a  paper  called  the 
Craftsman,  were  particularly  distinguished  in  this  political  contest;  and 
though  several  of  the  most  expert  politicians  of  the  times  joined  in  this 
paper,  his  essays  were  particularly  relished  by  the  public.  However,  it  is 
the  fate  of  things  written  for  an  occasion,  seldom  to  survive  that  occasion. 
The  Craftsman,  though  written  with  great  spirit  and  sharpness,  is  now 
almost  forgotten,  although,  when  it  was  published  as  a  weekly  paper^itflQliL^ 
much  more  rapidly  than  eyen.the.SpfiotatQr.  Besides  this  'VEork  he  published 
several  other  separate  pamphlets,  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Works,  and  which  were  very  popular  in  their  day. 
This  political  warfare  continued  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  belaboured 
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with  great  strength  and  perseTeranoe,  and  drew  up  snoli  a  system  of  politics, 
as  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  most  complete  now  existing.  But,  as  upon 
all  other  occasions,  he  had  the  mortification  once  more  to  see  those  friends 
desert  him,  upon  whose  assistance  he  most  firmly  relied,  and  all  that  web  of 
fine-spun  speculation  actually  destroyed  at  once,  by  the  ignorance  of  some 
and  the  perfidy  of  others.  He  then  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  cured  of 
his  patriotic  frenzy ;  he  fell  out  not  only  with  Pulteney  for  his  selfish  views, 
but  with  his  old  friends  the  Tories,  for  abandoning  their  cause  as  desperate; 
averring,  that  the  faint  and  unsteady  exercise  of  parts  on  one  side,  was  a 
crime  but  one  degree  inferior  to  the  iniquitous  misapplication  of  them  on 
the  other.  But  he  could  not  take  leave  of  a  controversy  in  which  he  had 
been  so  many  years  engaged,  without  giving  a  parting  blow,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  summon  up  all  his  vigour  at  once ;  and  where,  as  the  poet  says, 
**  Animam  in  vulnere  poBuiV^  This  inimitable  piece  is  entitled,  "  A  Dis- 
sertation on  Parties,''  and  of  all  his  masterly  pieces  it  is  in  general  esteemed 
the  best. 

Having  finished  this,  which  was  received  with  the  utmost  avidity,  he 
resolved  to  take  leave,  not  only  of  his  enemies  and  friends,  but  even  of  his 
country;  and  in  this  resolution,  in  the  year  1736,  he  once  more  retired  to 
France,  where  he  looked  to  his  native  country  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and 
pity,  and  upon  his  former  professing  friends  with  a  share  of  contempt  and 
indignation.  *'I  expect  little,"  says  he,  **from  the  principal  actors  that 
tread  the  stage  at  present.  They  are  divided,  not  so  much  as  it  seemed,  and 
as  they  would  have  it  believed,  about  measures :  the  true  division  is  about 
their  different  ends.  Whilst  the  minister  was  not  hard  pushed,  nor  the 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  him  near,  they  appeared  to  have  but  one  end,  the 
reformation  of  the  government.  The  destruction  of  the  minister  was  pursued 
only  as  a  preliminary,  but  of  essential  and  indisputable  necessity,  to  that 
end ;  but  when  his  destruction  seemed  to  approach,  the  object  of  his  suc- 
cession interposed  to  the  sight  of  many,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
government  was  no  longer  their  point  of  view.  They  had  divided  the 
skin,  at  least  in  their  thought,  before  they  had  taken  the  beast.  The 
common  fear  of  hastening  his  downfall  for  others,  made  them  all  faint 
in  the  chase.  It  was  this,  and  this  alone  that  saved  him,  and  put  off  his 
evil  day.** 

Such  were  his  cooler  reflections,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  political  pen, 
to  employ  it  in  a  manner  that  was  much  more  agreeable  to  his  usual 
professions,  and  his  approaching  age.  He  had  long  employed  the  few  hours 
he  could  spare,  on  subjects  of  a  more  general  and  important  nature  to  the 
interests  of  mankind ;  but  as  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  alarms 
of  party,  he  made  no  great  proficiency  in  his  design.  Still,  however,  he 
kept  it  in  view,  and  he  makes  fr^uent  mention  in  his  letters  to  Swift,  of 
his  intentions  to  give  metaphysics  a  new  and  useful  turn.  '<  I  know,"  says 
he,  in  one  of  these,  '<  how  little  regard  you  pay  to  writings  of  this  kind  ; 
but  I  imagine,  that  if  you  ean  like  any,  it  must  be  those  that  strip  meta- 
physics of  all  their  bombast,  keep  within  the  sight  of  every  well-oonstituted 
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eye,  and  never  bewilder  themselyes,  whilst  they  pretend  to  guide  the  reason 
of  others." 

Haying  now  arrived  at  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  being  blessed 
with  a  very  competent  share  of  fortune,  he  returned  into  France,  far  from 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  party ;  for  his  seat  at  Dawley  was  too  near  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  retirement  and  study.  Upon  his  going  to  that 
country,  as  it  was  generally  known  that  disdain,  vexation,  and  disappoint- 
ment had  driven  him  there,  many  of  his  Mends  as  well  as  his  enemies 
supposed,  that  he  was  onoe  again  gone  over  to  the  Pretender.  Among  the 
number  who  entertained  this  suspicion  was  Swift,  whom  Pope,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  very  roundly  chides  for  harbouring  such  an  unjust  opinion.  '<  You 
should  be  cautious,"  says  he,  ''  of  censuring  any  motion  or  action  of  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  because  you  hear  it  only  from  shallow,  envious,  or  mali- 
cious reporters.  What  you  write  to  me  about  him,  I  find,  to  my  great  scandal, 

repeated  in  one  of  yours  to .    Whatever  you  might  hint  to  me,  was 

this  for  the  profane  P  The  thing,  if  true,  should  be  concealed ;  but  it  is, 
I  assure  you,  absolutely  untrue  in  every  circumstance.  He  has  fixed  in  a 
very  agreeable  retirement  near  Fontainbleau,  and  makes  it  his  whole  busi- 
ness vaeare  Uteris,*^  * 

This  reproof  from  Pope  was  not  more  friendly  than  it  was  true.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  forlorn  state  of  that  party 
and  the  folly  of  its  conductors,  once  more  to  embark  in  their  desperate 
concerns.  He  now  saw  that  he  had  gone  as  tax  towards  reinstating  himself 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  former  honours,  as  the  mere  dint  of  parts  and 
application  could  go,  and  was  at  length  experimentally  convinced,  that  the 
decree  was  absolutely  irreversible,  and  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  finally 
shut  against  him.  He  therefore,  at  Pope's  suggestion,  retired  merely  to  be  at 
leisure  from  the  broils  of  opposition,  for  the  calmer  pleasures  of  philosophy.* 
Thus  the  decline  of  his  life,  though  less  brilliant,  became  more  amiable ;  and 
even  his  happiness  was  improved  by  age,  which  had  rendered  his  passions 
more  moderate,  and  his  wishes  more  attainable. 

But  he  was  iai  from  suffering,  even  in  solitude,  his  hours  to  glide  away 
in  torpid  inactivity.  That  active,  restless  disposition  still  continued  to 
actuate  his  pursuits ;  and  having  lost  the  season  for  gaining  power  over  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  now  resolved  upon  acquiring  fame  from  posterity. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  his  retreat  near  Fontainbleau,  when  he  began  a 
course  of  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  for  the  use  of  a  young 

1  Pope  to  Swift,  Aug.  17,  1786.  The  place  was  called  Chantelou. 
*  He  had  been  so  marked  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  cabaUing  with  foreign  ministers 
against  his  own  country  in  1734,  that  Mr.  Polteney  and  other  heads  of  the  opposition 
recommended  him  to  leave  England,  which  he  did  in  1735,  on  seeing  that  the 
ministers  were  strong  in  the  new  Parliament. — ^Note  in  Marchmoni  Papers^  vol.  iL 
p.  350.  '*  I  did  not  leave  England  in  thirty-Jiw  tiU  some  schemes  that  were  then  on 
the  loom, — ^thongh  they  never  came  into  effect— made  me  one  too  many,  even  to  mj 
intimate  friends."— Bolivobboki  to  Lord  Marchmont^  Batteisea,  24th  Jo^,  174tf. 
Polingbroke  retnmed  to  England  in  the  winter  of  1748. 
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nobleman.'  In  these  he  does  not  follow  the  methods  of  St.  Real  and  others 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  who  make  history  the  great  fountain  of 
all  knowledge ;  he  very  wisely  confines  its  benefits,  and  supposes  them  to 
consist  in  deducting  general  maxims  from  particuiar  facts,  than  in  illus- 
trating maxims  by  the  application  of  historical  passages.  In  mentioning 
ecclesiastical  history,  he  gives  his  opinion  very  freely  upon  the  subject  of 
the  divine  original  of  the  sacred  books,  which  he  supposes  to  have  no  such 
foundation.  This  new  system  of  thinking,  which  he  had  always  propagated 
in  conversation,  and  which  he  now  began  to  adopt  in  his  more  laboured 
compositions,  seemed  no  way  supported  either  by  his  acuteness  or  his 
learning.  He  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  these  subjects  too  late  in  life, 
and  to  suppose  those  objections  very  new  and  unanswerable  which  had  been 
already  confuted  by  thousands.  "  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  says  Pope,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  <<  is  above  trifling ;  when  he  writes  of  anything  in  this  world, 
he  IB  more  than  mortal.  If  ever  he  trifles,  it  must  be  when  he  turns  divine.'' 

In  the  mean  time,  as  it  was  evident  that  a  man  of  his  active  ambition,  in 
ehusing  retirement  when  no  longer  able  to  lead  in  public,  must  be  liable  to 
ridicule  in  resuming  a  resigned  philosophical  air,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
censure,  he  addressed  a  Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  upon  the  True  Use  of 
Retirement  and  Study ;  in  which  he  shows  himself  still  able  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  his  country,  whenever  its  distresses  should  require 
his  exertion.  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  renounced  neither  my  country  nor  my 
friends ;  and  by  friends  I  mean  all  those,  and  those  alone,  who  are  such  to 
their  country.  In  their  prosperity  they  shall  never  hear  of  me ;  in  their 
distress  always.  In  that  retreat  wherein  the  remainder  of  my  days  shall  be 
spent,  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  them,  since  even  thence  I  may  advise, 
exhort,  and  warn  them."  Bent  upon  this  pursuit  only,  and  having  now 
exchanged  the  gay  statesman  for  the  grave  philosopher,  he  shone  forth  with 
distinguished  lustre.  His  conversation  took  a  diflerent  turn  from  what 
had  been  usual  with  him ;  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  Lord  Orrery,  who  knew 
him,  it  united  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  the  dignity  and  ease  of  Pliny,  and  the 
wit  of  Horace. 

Yet  stiU  amid  his  resolutions  to  turn  himself  from  politics,  and  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  calls  of  philosophy,  he  could  not  resist  embarking 
once  more  in  the  debates  of  his  country ;  and  coming  back  from  France, 
settied  at  Battersea,  an  old  seat  which  was  Ids  father's,  and  had  been  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  family.  He  supposed  he  saw  an  impending 
calamity,  and  though  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  remove,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  retard  its  falL  To  redeem  or  save  the  nation  from  perdition,  he 
thought  impossible,  since  national  corruptions  were  to  be  purged  by  national 

'  Henry  Hyde,  Viacoiint  Gonibary  (died  175S),  great-grandiion  of  the  oelebrated 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.    He  is  celebrated  bj  Pope  : — 

*'  Disdain  whaterer  Gomboiy  disdains.*' 

Warbnrtoo  was  of  opinion  that  this  ii  the  best  of  Bolingbroke*s  Works.— Zetferf  to 
Mwd,  p.  94. 
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ealamitieB;  but  he  was  resolved  to  lend  his  feeble  assistance  to  stem  the 
torrent  that  was  pouring  in.  With  this  spirit  he  wrote  that  excellent  piece, 
which  is  entitled,  "  The  Idea  of  a_  Patriot  .SaaU  "  »-wM6h  he  describes  a 
monarch  uninfluenced  by  party,  leaning  to  the  suggestions  neither  of  Whigs 
nor  Tories,  but  equally  the  friend  and  the  father  of  all.*  Some  time  after, 
in  the  year  1749,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  two  years  before  the 
measures  taken  by  the  administration  seemed  not  to  have  been  repugnant  to 
his  notions  of  political  prudence  for  that  juncture ;  in  that  year  he  wrote 
his  last  production,  containing  Reflectiona  on  the  then  state  of  the  nation, 
principally  with  regard  to  her  taxes  and  debts,  and  on  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  them.  This  undertaking  was  left  unflniahed;  for  death  snatched 
the  pen  from  the  hand  of  the  writer. 

Having  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  dignity  and  splendour,  his 
rational  faculties  improved  by  reflection,  and  his  ambition  kept  under  by 
disappointment,  his  whole  aim  seemed  to  have  been  to  leave  the  stage  of 
life,  on  which  he  had  acted  such  various  parts,  with  applause.  He  had  long 
wished  to  fetch  his  last  breath  at  Battersea,  the  place  where  he  was  bom  ; 
and  fortune,  that  had  through  life  seemed  to  traverse  all  his  aims,  at  last 
indulged  him  in  this.  He  had  long  been  troubled  with  a  cancer  in  his 
eheek,  by  which  excruciating  disease  he  died  on  the  verge  of  fourscore  years 
of  age.  He  wa^  consonant  with  himself  to  the  last ;  and  those  principles 
which  he  had  all  along  avowed,  he  confirmed  with  his  dying  breath,  having 
given  orders  that  none  of  the  dergy  should  be  permitted  to  trouble  him  in 
his  latest  moments.  His  body  was  interred  in  Battersea  church  with  those  of 
his  ancestors ;  and  a  marble  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  th» 
following  excellent  inscription : 


HBNBT  ST.  JOHN, 
nr  TBI  Bjnw  Of  Qunni  Ann 

nOBKABT  Of  WAS,  SBOBITABT  Of  STATl^ 
AHD  VISOOVn  BOLDfOBBOKl  : 

n  TBI  DATS  Of  xnre  obobgi  i.  ahd  kivg  eioaoi  il 
somranre  mobb  ahd  bittib. 

BIS  ATTAOBMBHT  TO  QUBBB  AMWE 
BXPO0BD  Bni  TO  A  LOVO  ABD  SBVBBB  PBB8B0UTIOB  ; 

BB  BOBB  IT  WITB  fIBMBBSS  Of  XIBD  ; 

BB  PA8BBD  TBB  LATTBB  PABT  Of  BIB  TIMB  AT  BOMl^ 

TBB  BBBMT  Of  BO  BATIOBAL  PABST, 

TBB  fBIBBD  Of  BO  f AOHOB  ; 

BISTnraUIBBBD  (UBDBB  TBB  OLOUD  Of  A  PB0e01UPTIO% 

WBIOB  BAD  BOT  BBBB  BBTIBBLT  TAXBB  Off) 

BT  IBAL  TO  MAIBTAIB  TBB  UBBBTT, 

ABD  TO  BBBTOBB  TBB  ABOIBBT  PBOBPBBITI^ 

Of  OBBAT  BBITAIB. 

mm  DIBD  TBB  12TB  Of  DBOBMBBl^ 

1751,  AOBD  78. 
>  Gunpare  toL  iiL  p.  180  ;  SM.  No.  Bm 
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In  this  maimer  lived  and  died  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ever  active,  never 
depressed,  ever  pursuing  fortune,  and  as  constantly  disappointed  by  her. 
In  whatever  light  we  view  his  character,  we  shall  find  him  an  object  rather 
properer  for  our  wonder  than  our  imitation,  more  to  be  feared  than  esteemed, 
and  gaining  our  admiration  without  our  love.  His  ambition  ever  aimed 
at  the  summit  of  power,  and  nothing  seemed  capable  of  satisfying  his 
immoderate  desires,  but  the  liberty  of  governing  all  things  without  a  rival. 
With  as  much  ambition,  as  great  abilities,  and  more  acquired  know- 
ledge than  Csesar,  he  wanted  only  his  courage  to  be  as  successful :  but  the 
schemes  his  head  dictated  his  heart  often  refused  to  execute ;  and  he  lost 
the  ability  to  perform,  just  when  the  great  occasion  called  for  all  his  efforts 
to  engage. 

The  same  ambition  that  prompted  him  to  be  a  politician,  actuated  him  as 
a  philosopher.  His  aims  were  equally  great  and  extensive  in  both  capacities : 
unwilling  to  submit  to  any  in  the  one,  or  any  authority  in  the  other,  he 
entered  the  fields  of  science  with  a  thorough  contempt  of  all  that  had  been 
established  before  him,  and  seemed  willing  to  think  every  thing  wrong,  that 
he  might  show  his  faculty  in  the  reformation.  It  might  have  been  better 
for  his  quiet  as  a  man,  if  he  had  been  content  to  act  a  subordinate  character 
in  the  state ;  and  it  had  certainly  been  better  for  his  memory  as  a  writer,  if 
he  had  aimed  at  doing  less  than  he  attempted.  Wisdom  in  morals,  like 
every  other  art  or  science,  is  an  accumulation  that  numbers  have  contributed 
to  increase ;  and  it  is  not  for  one  single  man  to  pretend,  that  he  can  add 
more  to  the  heap  than  the  thousands  that  have  gone  before  him.  Such 
innovations  more  frequentiy  retard  than  promote  knowledge ;  their  maxims 
are  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  by  having  the  gloss  of  novelty  to 
recommend  them,  than  those  which  are  trite,  only  because  they  are  true. 
Such  men  are  therefore  followed  at  first  with  avidity,  nor  is  it  tiU  some 
time  that  their  disciples  begin  to  find  their  error.  They  often,  though  too 
late,  perceive  that  they  have  been  following  a  speculative  inquiry,  while 
they  have  been  leaving  a  practical  good;  and  while  they  have  been 
practising  the  arts  of  doubting,  they  have  been  losing  all  firmness  of 
principle,  which  might  tend  to  establish  the  rectitude  of  their  private 
conduct.  As  a  moralist,  therefore.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  by  having  endeavoured 
at  too  much,  seems  to  have  done  nothing ;  but  as  a  political  writer,  few  can 
equal,  and  none  can  exceed  him.  As  he  was  a  practical  politician,  his 
writings  are  less  filled  with  those  speculative  illusions,  which  are  the  result 
of  solitude  and  seclusion.  He  wrote  them  with  a  certainty  of  their  being 
opposed,  sifted,  examined,  and  reviled ;  he  therefore  took  care  to  build  them 
up  of  such  materials  as  could  not  be  easily  overthrown :  they  prevailed  at 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  they  still  continue  to  the  admiration 
of  the  present  age,  and  will  probably  last  for  ever. 
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The  foUowing  U  a  Copy  of  the  Last  WtU  and  Testament  of  the  late  Right 
Hon,  Henry  St,  John,  Lord  Viecount  BoUnghrohe : — 

''In  the  name  of  God,  whom  I  humbly  adore,  to  whom  I  offer  up 
perpetual  thankflgiving,  and  to  the  order  of  whose  providence  I  am  oheer- 
folly  resigned ;  this  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  Henry  St.  John, 
in  the  reign  of  QrUeen  Anne,  and  by  her  graoe  and  fSayour,  Viscount 
Bolingbroke.  After  more  than  thirty  years'  proscription,  and  after  the 
immense  losses  I  have  sustained  by  unexpected  events  in  the  course  of  it ; 
by  the  injustice  and  treachery  of  persona  nearest  to  me ;  by  the  negligence 
of  Mends,  and  by  the  infidelity  of  servants :  as  my  fortune  is  so  reduced  at 
this  time,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  such  disposition,  and  to  give 
such  ample  legacies  as  I  always  intended,  I  am  content  therefore  to  give  as 
follows : — 

**My  debts,  and  the  expenses  of  my  burial  in  a  decent  and  private 
manner  at  Battersea,  in  the  vault  where  my  last  wife  lies,  being  first  paid, 
I  give  to  William  Chetwynd  of  Stafford,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  Taylor  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  Esq.,  my  two  assured  friends,  each  of  them  one 
hundred  guineas,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  as  to  each  of  them  shall  seem  best, 
in  some  memorial,  as  the  legacy  of  their  departed  friend ;  and  I  constitute 
them  executors  of  this  my  will.  The  diamond  ring  which  I  wear  upon 
my  finger,  I  give  to  my  old  and  long-approved  friend  the  Marquis  of 
Matignon,  and,  after  his  decease,  to  his  son  the  Count  de  Gace,  that  I  may 
be  kept  in  the  remembrance  of  a  family  whom  I  love  and  honour  above 
all  others. 

*<  Item,  I  give  to  my  said  executors  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  in 
trust,  to  place  out  the  same  in  some  of  the  public  funds  or  government 
securities,  or  any  other  securities,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  or  income  thereof  to  Francis  Arboneau,  my  valet-de-chambre,  and 
Ann,  his  wife,  and  the  survivor  of  them ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the 
survivor  of  them,  if  their  son  John  Arboneau  shall  be  living,  and  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  to  pay  the  said  interest  or  income  to  him,  until  he 
shall  attain  his  said  age,  and  then  to  pay  the  principal  money,  or  assign  the 
securities  for  the  same  to  him ;  but  if  he  shall  not  be  living  at  the  decease  of 
his  father  and  mother,  or  shall  afterwards  die  before  his  said  age  of  eighteen 
years,  in  either  of  the  said  cases  the  said  principal  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  securities  for  the  same,  shall  sink  into  my  personal  estate, 
and  be  accounted  part  thereof. 

'*  Item,  I  give  to  my  two  servants,  Marianne  Tribon,  and  Remi  Chamet, 
commonly  called  Picard,  each  one  hundred  pounds;  and  to  every  other 
servant  living  with  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  and  who  shall  have  lived 
with  me  two  years  or  longer,  I  give  one  year's  wages  more  than  what  shall 
be  due  to  them  at  my  death. 

"And  whereas,  I  am  the  author  of  the  several  books  or  tracts  following, 
viz,  :-^'  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  from  the  minutes  of  Humphrey 
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Oldoastle.  In  twenty-four  letters.'  <A  Dissertation  upon  Parties.  In 
nineteen  letters  to  Caleb  Danvers,  Esq.'  '  The  Occasional  Writer.  Numb. 
1,  2,  3.'  'The  Vision  of  Camilick.'  '  An  Answer  to  the  London  Journal  of 
December  21,  1728,  by  John  Trot.'  *  An  Answer  to  the  Defence  of  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.'  'A  Final 
Answer  to  the  Remarks  on  the  Craftsman's  Vindication.' — ^All  which  books 
or  tracts  have  been  printed  and  published;  and  I  am  also  the  author  of 
*  Four  Letters  on  History,  fto.,  which  have  been  priyately  printed  and  not 
published ;  but  I  have  not  assigned  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  the 
eopy  or  the  liberty  of  printing  or  reprinting  any  of  the  said  books,  or  tracts, 
or  letters :  now  I  do  hereby,  as  £»  as  by  law  I  ean,  give  and  assign  to 
David  Mallet,  of  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Esq.,  the  copy  and  copies 
of  all  and  each  of  the  before-mentioned  books  or  tracts,  and  letters,  and 
the  liberty  of  reprinting  the  same.  I  also  give  to  the  said  David  Mallet 
the  copy  and  copies  of  all  the  manuscript  books,  papers,  and  writings, 
which  I  have  written  or  composed,  or  shall  write  or  compose,  and  leave 
at  the  time  of  my  decease.  And  I  further  give  to  the  said  David  Mallet, 
all  the  books  which  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  shall  be  in  the  room  called 
my  library. 

"  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  whatsoever  and  whereso- 
ever, I  give  to  my  said  executors ;  and  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills, 
I  deelaie  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  twenty-second  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

*'  Henby  Saint  Jomr  Bolikobboke. 

"Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  testator,  as  and 
for  his  last  will  and  testament,  m  the  pesenoe  of  Oliver  Price  and  Thomas 
HalL 

"  Proved  at  London,  the  fifth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  before  the  worshipful  Robert  Chapman,  doctor  of  laws  and 
surrogate,  by  the  oaths  of  William  Cbetwynd  and  Joseph  Taylor,  Esquires, 
the  executors  named  in  the  will,  to  whom  administration  was  granted, 
being  first  sworn  duly  to  administer.  WiUiam  Legard,  Peter  St.  Eloy, 
Henry  Stevens,  deputy  registers." 

In  Dr.  Maty's  life  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  mentions  that  he  had  seen 
Lord  Bolingbroke  for  several  months  labouring  under  a  cruel,  and  to 
appearance  incurable  disorder.  A  cancerous  humour  in  his  face  made  a 
daily  progress;  and  the  empirical  treatment  he  submitted  to  not  only 
hastened  his  end,  but  also  exposed  him  to  the  most  excruciating  pain.  He 
saw  him,  for  the  last  time,  the  day  before  his  tortures  began.  Though  the 
unhappy  patient,  as  well  as  his  Mend,  did  then  expect  that  he  should 
recover,  and  accordingly  desired  him  not  to  come  again  till  his  cure  was 
completed,  yet  he  still  took  leave  of  him  in  a  manner  which  showed  how 
much  he  was  a£fected.  He  embraced  the  earl  with  tenderness,  and  said, 
<'  God,  who  placed  me  here,  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  me  hereafter,  and 
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lie  knows  best  what  to  do.  May  He  bless  joo."  And  in  a  letter  from 
Chesterfield  to  a  lady  of  rank  at  Paris,  he  says,  ''  I  frequently  see  our 
friend  Bolingbroke,  but  I  see  him  with  great  oonoem.  A  humour  he  has 
long  had  in  his  oheek  proves  to  be  canoerous,  and  has  made  an  alarming 
progress  of  late.  Hitherto  it  is  not  attended  with  pain,  which  is  all  he 
wishes  for ;  as  to  the  rest  he  is  resigned.  Truly,  a  mind  like  his,  so  far 
superior  to  the  generality,  would  have  well  deserved  that  nature  should 
have  made  an  effort  in  his  favour  as  to  the  body,  and  given  him  an  uncommon 
share  of  health  and  duration." 

The  last  scene  is  thus  lamented,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  lady : — "  Are  you 
not  greatly  shocked,  but  I  am  sure  you  are,  at  the  dreadful  death  of  our 
friend  Bolingbroke  P  The  remedy  has  hastened  his  death,  against  which 
there  was  no  remedy,  for  his  cancer  was  not  topical  but  universal,  and  had 
BO  infected  the  whole  mass  of  his  blood,  as  to  be  incurable.  What  I  most 
lament  is,  that  the  medicines  put  him  to  exquisite  pain ;  an  evil  I  dread 
much  more  than  death,  both  for  my  friends  and  myself.  I  lose  a  warm,  an 
amiable,  and  instructive  friend.  I  saw  him  a  fortnight  before  his  death, 
when  he  depended  upon  a  cure,  and  so  did  I ;  and  he  desired  I  would  not 
come  any  more  till  he  was  quite  weU,  which  he  expected  would  be  in  ten 
or  twelve  days.  The  next  day  the  great  pains  came  on,  and  never  left  him 
till  within  two  days  of  his  death,  during  which  he  lay  insensible.  What  a 
man!  what  extensive  knowledge  I  what  a  memory!  what  eloquence  1  His 
passions,  which  were  strong,  were  iigurious  to  the  delicacy  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  they  were  apt  to  be  confounded  together,  and  often  wilfully.  The 
world  will  do  him  more  justice  now  than  in  his  lifetime."  ^ 

^  I  will  take  this  opportimity  of  pointing  out  what  none  of  Johnson's  biographers  or 
editors  mention,  that  Johnson's  fiunons  saying  about  Mallet's  edition  of  Bolingbroke's 
Posthnmons  Works,  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  a  poem  published  in  April  1755, 
called  The  Birth-Day  of  Folly,  where  it  is  given  (p.  14)  as  said  by  *'a  gentleman." 
As  this  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Johnson's  sayings,  so  it  is  the  earliest  as  yet 
discovered  ia  print. 
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The  periodical  contribntioiu  of  Ooldsmltb  to  The  ifonthfy  Review  and  The 
CrUieal  Review  were  first  added  to  Goldsmith's  works  in  the  edition  of 
1837,  where  they  are  mixed  together  as  **Mi8oellaneoas  Criticisms,** 
and  **  Poetical  Criticisms."  I  hare  thought  fit  to  separate  them, 
keeping  the  oontribntions  to  each  Review  apart,  and  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are  that,  Tke  MfmihJly  Review 
was  edited  by  a  bookseller  and  his  wife^  while  The  Critical  Review  was 
edited  by  an  eminent  author— by  Smollett  Griffiths  and  his  wife  were 
in  the  habit  of  altering  the  oontribntions  of  their  hnmble  dependant ; 
and  though  Smollett  probably  esereise'^  the  same  power,  it  is  clear  that 
the  alterations  of  the  bookseller  and  h'^  wife  would  not  be  oomparaUa 
to  the  alterations  made  by  an  editor  of  Smollett's  skill 
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L— MASSEY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  OVID'S  FASTI. 


'*  OvicTa  FcuH ;  w,  the  Roman  Sacred  Calendar,  Translated  into  Englith  Vent, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  By  William  Massxt,  Master  of  a  boarding-school 
at  WandaworUi."     8to. 

It  was  no  bad  remark  of  a  celebrated  French  lady,^  that  a  bad  translator 
was  like  an  ignorant  footman,  whose  blundering  messages  disgraced  his 
master  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  delivery,  and  frequenUy  tifmed  compli- 
ment into  abuse,  and  politeness  into  rusticity.  We  cannot  indeed  see  an 
ancient  elegant  writer  mangled  and  misrepresented  by  the  doers  into  English 
without  some  degree  of  indignation ;  and  are  heartily  sorry  that  our  poor 
friend  Ovid  should  send  his  Sacred  Calendar  to  us  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  WiUiam  Massey,  who,  like  the  valet,  seems  to  have  entirely  forgot  his 
master^s  message,  and  substituted  another  in  its  room  very  unlike  it. 
Mr.  Massey  observes,  in  his  preface,  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  strange  that 
this  most  elaborate  and  learned  of  all  Ovid's  works  should  be  so  much 
neglected  by  our  English  translators ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  little  read  or 
regarded,  whilst  his  Tristia,  Epistles,  and  Metamorphoses,  are  in  almost 
every  school-boy's  hands.  <'A11  the  critics,  in  general,"  says  he,  '*8X)eak 
of  this  port  of  Ovid's  writings  with  a  particular  applause ;  yet  I  know  not 
by  what  unhappy  fate  there  has  not  been  that  use  made  thereof,  which 
would  be  more  beneficial,  in  many  respects,  to  young  students  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  than  any  other  of  this  poet's  works.  For  though  Pantheons,  and 
other  books  that  treat  of  the  Roman  mythology,  may  be  usefully  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  proficients  in  the  Latin  tongue,  yet  the  richest  fund  of 
that  sort  of  learning  is  here  to  be  found  in  the  Fasti.  I  am  not  without 
hopes,  therefore,  that  by  thus  making  this  book  more  familiar  and  easy,  in 
this  dress,  to  English  readers,  it  will  the  more  readily  gain  admittance  into 
our  public  schools ;  and  that  those  who  become  better  acquainted  therewith, 
will  find  it  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion,  well  stored  with  recondite 

'  Madame  de  Lafayette. — Goldsmith. 
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learning.  I  persuade  myself  also,  that  the  notes  which  I  have  added  to  mj 
version  will  be  of  advantage,  not  only  to  the  mere  English  reader,  but 
likewise  to  such  as  endeavour  to  improve  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  language. 

<<  As  the  Latin  proverb  says,  Jacta  wt  alea ;  and  my  performance  must 
take  its  chanoe,  as  those  of  other  poetic  adventurers  have  done  before  me. 
I  am  very  sensible,  that  I  have  fallen  in  many  places  far  below  my  original ; 
and  no  wonder,  as  I  had  to  copy  after  so  fertQe  and  polite  a  genius 
as  0\id's;  who,  as  my  Lord  Orrery,  somewhere  in  Dean  Swift's  Life, 
humorously  observes,  '  could  make  an  instructive  song  out  of  an  old 
almanack.' 

<*  That  my  translation  is  more  dif^ise,  and  not  brought  within  the  same 
number  of  verses  contained  in  my  original,  is  owing  to  two  reasons :  firstly, 
because  of  the  concise  and  expressive  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  it 
is  very  difficult  (at  least  I  find  it  so)  to  keep  to  strictly,  in  our  language ; 
and  secondly,  I  took  the  liberty  sometimes  to  expatiate  a  little  upon  my 
subject,  rather  than  leave  it  in  obscurity,  or  unintelligible  to  my  English 
readers,  being  indifferent  whether  they  may  call  it  translation  or  para- 
phrase ;  for,  in  short,  I  had  this  one  design  most  particularly  in  view,  that 
these  Roman  Fasti  might  have  a  way  opened  for  their  entrance  into  our 
grammar  schools." 

What  use  this  translation  may  be  of  to  grammar  schools,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  ^ess,  unless,  by  way  of  foil,  to  give  the  boys  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  beauty  of  the  original  by  the  deformity  of  to  bad  a  copy.  But  let 
our  readers  judge  of  Mr.  Massey's  performance  by  the  following  specimen. 
For  the  better  determination  of  its  merit,  we  shall  subjoin  the  original  of 
every  quotation. 

'*  The  oalends  of  each  month  throaghoat  the  year, 

Are  under  Jane's  kind  peculiar  care ; 

But  on  the  ides,  a  irhite  lamb  from  the  field, 

A  grateful  sacrifice,  to  Jore  ii  killed ; 

Bat  o*er  the  nones  no  gaazdian  god  prendee ; 

And  the  next  day  to  calends,  nones,  and  ides. 

Is  inaaspicioas  deem*d ;  for  on  those  days 

The  Romans  safiei'd  losses  many  ways ; 

And  from  those  dire  CTents,  in  hapless  war, 

Those  days  anlacky  nominated  are." ' 
Ovid*s  address  to  Janus,  than  which  in  the  original  scarcely  anything  can 
be  more  poetical,  is  thus  familiarised  into  something  much  worse  than  prose 
by  the  translator : — 

■  Vindicat  Anaonias  Janonis  cant  kalendas : 

IdibuB  alba  Jori  grandior  agna  cadlt 
Nonamm  tatela  Deo  caret    Omnibas  istis 

(Ne  fallere  cave)  proximus  Ater  eril 
Omen  ab  trenta  est :  illis  nam  Roma  dieboa 

Bamna  sub  adverso  triitia  Marie  talii. 
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"Say,  Janna,  say,  why  we  begin  the  year 
In  winter !  sure  the  spring  is  better  fu: 
All  things  are  then  renew'd ;  a  youthful  dresi 
Adorns  the  flowers,  and  beautifies  the  trees ; 
New  swelling  buds  appear  upon  the  yine, 
And  apple  blossoms  round  the  orchard  shine ; 
Birds  fill  the  air  with  the  harmonions  lay, 
And  lambkins  in  the  meadows  frisk  and  play  ; 
The  swallow  then  forsakes  her  winVry  rest ; 
And  in  the  chimney  chatt*ring  makes  her  nest ; 
The  fields  are  then  renew'd,  the  ploughman's  cars ; 
Mayn't  this  be  call'd  renewing  of  the  year  ? 
To  my  long  questions  Janus  brief  replied. 
And  his  whole  answer  to  two  verses  tied. 


*  '*  Die,  age,  frigoribus  quare  norus  indpit  annus^ 

Qui  melius  per  ver  indpiendus  erat  t 
Omnia  tunc  florent :  tunc  est  nova  temporis  «tas 

Bt  nova  de  gravido  palmite  gemma  tuinH 
Et  modo  formatis  amidtur  vitibus  aibos  • 

Prodit  et  in  summum  seminis  herba  solum  : 
Et  tepidum  voluores  oonoentibus  aera  muloenl; 

Ludit  et  in  pratis,  luxuriatque  pecus. 
Tum  blandi  soles  :  ignotaque  prodit  hinmdo ; 

Bt  luteum  oelsa  sub  trabe  fingit  opus. 
Tum  patitur  cultus  ager,  et  renovatur  aratro. 

Hko  anni  novitas  jure  vocanda  (uit. 
Qusderam  multis  :  non  multis  ille  moratus^ 

Contulit  in  versus  sic  sua  verba  duos. 
Bruma  novi  prima  est^  veterisque  noviasima  soUa 

Prindpium  capiunt  Phoebus  et  annus  idem. 
Post  ea  mirabar,  cur  non  sine  litibus  esset 

Prima  dies.     Causam  peidpe,  Janus  ait. 
Tempora  oommid  nascentia  rebus  agendis  ; 

Totus  ab  auspido  ne  foret  annus  iners. 
Quisqne  suas  artes  ob  idem  delibat  agendo  : 

Nee  plus  quam  solitum  testificatur  opus. 
Mox  ego  ;  cur,  quamvis  aliorum  numina  plaoen, 

Jane,  tibi  prime  thura  merumque  fero  t 
Ut  per  me  possis  aditum,  qui  limina  servo^ 

Ad  quoscunque  velim  prorsus  habere  deot. 
At  cur  Iflsta  tuis  dicuntur  verba  kalendis  ; 

Et  damns  altemas  aodpimusque  preoes  t 
Tum  deus  incnmbens  baculo,  quem  dextra  gerebati 

Omina  prindpiis,  inquit,  inesse  solent. 
Ad  primam  vocem  timidas  advertitis  aures  : 

Et  visam  primum  oonsulit  augur  avem. 
Templa  patent  auresque  deum  :  neo  lingua  csduca 

Condpit  ulla  preoes ;  dictaque  pondus  habent. 


} 
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The  wutter  tropic  ends  the  solar  race, 

Wliich  U  begun  agaia  froiQ  the  same  place  ; 

Aud  to  explain  more  fully  what  70a  craTe, 

The  sun  and  year  the  same  beginning  haye. 

Rut  why  on  new-year's  day,  said  I  again, 

Are  suits  commencM  in  courts  I    The  reason^s  jilain^ 

Replied  the  god  ;  that  business  may  be  done, 

And  active  labour  emulate  the  sun, 

AVith  business  is  the  year  auspiciously  began ; 

Rtit  every  artist,  soon  as  he  has  tried 

To  work  a  little,  lays  hijs  work  aside. 

Then  I ;  but  further,  father  Janus,  say, 

AVhen  to  the  guds  we  our  devotions  pay, 

Why  wine  and  incense  first  to  thee  are  given  ? 

BtHAUse,  said  he,  I  keep  the  gates  of  heaven ; 

That  when  you  the  immortal  powers  address, 

Ry  me  to  them  you  may  have  free  acocHs. 

Rut  why  on  new-year's  day  are  presents  made^ 

And  more  than  common  salutations  paid  I 

Then,  leaning  on  his  stafi^  the  god  replies, 

In  all  beginnings  there  an  omen  lies ; 

From  the  first  word,  we  guess  the  whole  design^ 

And  augurs,  from  the  first-seen  bird,  divine ; 

The  gods  attend  to  every  mortal's  prayer. 

Their  ears  and  temples  always  open  are." 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  any  thing  can  be  more  different  from  Oyid  in 
Ltitin  than  this  Ovid  in  English  ?  Quam  sibi  dispar  I  The  translation  is 
indeed  beneath  all  criticism.  But  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Massey  can  do  with 
the  sublime  and  more  animated  parts  of  the  performance,  where  the  subject 
might  have  g^ven  him  room  to  show  his  skiU,  and  the  example  of  his  author 
stirred  up  the  fire  of  poetry  in  his  breast,  if  he  had  any  in  it  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Fasti,  Ovid  has  introduced  the  most  tender  and 
interesting  story  of  Lucretia.  The  original  is  inimitable.  Let  us  see  what 
Mr.  Massoy  has  made  of  it  in  his  translation.  After  he  has  described  Tarquin 
returning  from  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Lucretia,  he  proceeds  thus  :— 
*'  The  near  approach  of  day  the  cock  declared, 

Ry  his  shrill  voice,  when  they  again  repaired ' 

Rnck  to  the  camp  ;  but  Sextus  there  could  find 

Nor  peace  nor  ease  for  his  distempered  mind ; 

A  spreading  fire  does  in  his  bosom  bum, 

Fain  would  he  to  the  absent  fair  return  ; 


'  Jam  dederat  cantum  lucis  pnenuncins  ales : 
Gum  referunt  juvenes  in  sua  castra  pedem. 

Carpitnr  attonitos  absentis  imagine  sensns 
lUe  :  recordanti  plura  magisque  pbiceni. 

Sic  sedit :  sic  cnlta  fuit :  sic  stamina  nevii ; 
NeglectsB  oolio  sic  jacucre  ooma : 
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The  image  of  Lueretla  fills  his  breast^ 
Thus  at  her  wheel  she  sat  i  and  thus  was  drest  t 
What  sparkliog  eyes,  what  pleasure  in  her  look  t 
How  just  her  speech,  and  how  divinely  spoke  I 
Like  as  the  wayes,  rais*d  by  a  boisterous  wind^ 
Sink  by  degrees,  but  leave  a  swell  behind : 
80  though  by  absence  lessenM  was  his  fire, 
There  still  remained  the  kindlings  of  desire ; 
Unruly  lust  from  hence  began  to  rise. 
Which  how  to  gratify  he  must  devise  ; 
All  on  a  rack,  and  stung  with  mad  designs. 
He  reason  to  his  passion  quite  resigns  ; 
Whate'er's  th'  event,  said  he,  I'll  try  my  fut«^ 
Suspense  in  all  things  is  a  wretched  state ; 
I«et  some  assistant  god,  or  chance,  attend. 
All  bold  attempts  they  usually  befriend  : 
This  way,  said  he,  I  to  the  Qhhu  trod  ; 
Then  girding  on  his  sword,  away  he  rode. 
The  day  was  spent,  the  sun  was  nearly  sct^ 
When  he  arriv'd  before  CoUatia's  gate ; 
Like  as  a  friend,  but  with  a  sly  intent^ 
To  Gollatinus'  house  he  boldly  went ; 
There  he  a  kind  reception  met  within 
From  fair  Lucretia,  for  they  were  akin. 

Hos  habuit  vultus  :  hie  illi  verba  fuere : 

Hie  decor,  Iibbc  fiunes,  hie  color  oris  Grak 
Ut  solet  a  magno  fluctus  hmguescere  flatu ; 

Sed  tamen  a  vento,  qui  fuit  ante,  tumet : 
Sic,  quamvis  aberat  placitse  pnesentia  format 

Quem  dederat  pnesens  forma,  manebat  ninor. 
Ardet ;  et  ii^usti  stimulis  agitatus  amoris 

Gomparat  indigno  vimque  dolumque  toro. 
Ezitus  in  dubio  est :  audebimus  ultima,  dixit ; 

Viderit,  audentis  forsne  deusne  juvet. 
Cepiiuus  audendo  Qabios  quoque.     Talia  fatus 

Ense  latus  cingit :  tergaque  pressit  equi. 
Accipit  aoata  juvenem  Collatia  porta  : 

Condere  jam  vultus  sole  parante  sues. 
Hostis,  ut  hospcs,  init  penetralia  CuUutina  : 

Comiter  ezcipitur  :  sanguine  junctus  erat. 
Quantum  animis  erroris  inest !  parat  iuscia  lerua 

Infelix  epulas  hostibus  ilia  suis. 
Functus  erat  dapibus  :  poscunt  sua  tempera  soiunL 

Nox  erat ;  ct  tota  lumina  nulla  dome. 
Surgit,  et  anratum  vagina  deripit  ensem  : 

•Bt  vcnit  in  thalamos,  nupta  pudica,  tnos. 
Utque  torum  pr^ssit ;  ferrum,  Lucretia,  mecum  est, 

Natus,  ait,  regis,  Tarqniniusque  vocor. 
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What  ignonmoe  attends  the  human  mind  I 
How  oft  we  are  to  our  miafoitones  blind  t 
Thoughtless  of  harm,  she  made  a  handsome  feasts 
And  o*er  a  cheerful  glass  regal'd  her  guest 
With  lively  chat ;  and  then  to  bed  they  went ; 
But  Tarquin  still  pursued  his  rile  intent ; 
All  dark,  about  the  dead  of  night  he  rose. 
And  softly  to  Lueretia's  chamber  goes ; 
His  naked  sword  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
That  what  he  could  not  win,  he  might  command  ; 
With  rapture  <m  her  bed  himself  he  threw, 
And  as  approaching  to  her  lips  he  drew, 
Bear  cousin,  ah,  my  dearest  life,  he  said, 
'Tis  I,  *tis  Tarquin,  why  are  you  afraid  f 
Trembling  with  fear,  she  not  a  word  could  say. 
Her  spirits  fled,  she  fiunted  quite  away ; 
like  as  a  lamb  beneath  a  wolfs  rude  paws, 
Appall*d  and  stunn*d,  her  breath  she  hardly  draws. 
What  can  she  do  I  resistance  would  be  Tain, 
She  a  weak  woman,  he  a  Tig'roua  man. 


Ilia  mhil :  neque  enim  vocem  Tiiesque  loquendi, 

Aut  aliqui^  fcoto  pectore  mentis  habet. 
Sed  tremit,  ut  quondam  stabulis  deprensa  relictia, 

Parva  sub  infesto  cum  jacet  ague  lupo. 
Quid  fadat  f  pugnet  t  Tinoetur  femina  pugna. 

Clamet  f  at  in  dextra,  qui  necet»  ensLs  adcst 
Effugiat  ?  positis  uigetur  pectora  palmis ; 

Nunc  primum  externa  pectora  tacta  manu. 
Instat  amans  hostis  precibns,  pretioque,  minisque^ 

Nee  prece,  nee  pretio,  nee  movet  ille  minis. 
Nil  agis  ;  eripiam,  dixit,  per  orimina  yitam  : 

Falsus  adulterii  testis  adulter  ero. 
Interimam  famulum  ;  cum  quo  deprensa  fereris. 

Succubuit  fiun»  victa  puella  metu. 
Quid,  victor,  gaudes  ?  hsec  te  victoria  perdet 

Heu  quanto  regnis  nox  stetit  una  tuis  ! 
Jamque  erat  orta  dies :  passis  sedet  ilia  capillis ; 

Ut  solet  ad  nati  mater  itura  rogum. 
Grandsvumque  patrem  fido  cum  coiguge  castris 

Bvocat ;  et  posita  venit  uterque  mora. 
Utque  vident  habitum  ;  qu»  luctus  causa,  requiruni : 

Cui  paret  exsequias,  quove  sit  icta  malo. 
nia  diu  reticet,  pudibundaque  oelat  amictu 

Ora.     Fluunt  lacrynue  more  perennis  aqu». 
Hinc  pater,  hinc  coi^ux  lacrymas  solantur,  et  orant 

Indioet :  et  cseco  flentque  paventque  metu. 
Ter  conata  loqui,  &c 
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Should  she  cry  out !  his  naked  sword  wm  bj ; 
One  scream,  said  he,  and  you  this  instant  die  : 
Would  she  escape  t  his  hands  lay  on  her  hnuk, 
Now  first  by  hands  of  any  stranger  prest : 
The  loTer  utg'd  by  threats,  rewards,  and  prayers ; 
But  neither  prayers,  rewards,  nor  threats,  she  hears : 
Will  yon  not  yield !  he  cries ;  then  know  my  wiit^- 
When  these  my  warm  desires  haye  had  their  fill. 
By  your  dead  corpse  I'll  kill  and  lay  a  slave, 
And  in  that  postore  both  together  leave ; 
Then  feign  myself  a  witness  of  your  shame, 
And  fix  a  lasting  blemish  on  your  fkme. 
Her  mind  the  fears  of  blemished  fame  control. 
And  shake  the  resolutions  of  her  soul ; 
But  of  thy  conquest,  Tarquin,  never  boast, 
Gaining  that  fort,  thou  hast  a  kingdom  lost ; 
Vengeance  thy  complicated  guilt  attends, 
Which  both  in  thine,  and  fiun']y*s  ruin  ends. 
With  rising  day  the  sad  Lucretia  rose. 
Her  inward  grief  her  outward  habit  shows ; 
MoumAil  she  sat  in  tears,  and  all  alone. 
As  if  she*d  lost  her  only  darling  son ; 
Then  for  her  husband  and  her  fitther  sent, 
Who  Ardea  left  in  haste  to  know  th*  intent ; 
Who,  when  they  saw  her  all  in  mourning  drest 
To  know  the  occasion  of  her  grie^  request ; 
Whose  funeral  she  moum'd  desir'd  to  know, 
Or  why  she  had  put  on  those  robes  of  woe  ? 
She  long  concealed  the  melancholy  cause. 
While  from  her  eyes  a  briny  fountain  flows : 
Her  aged  sire,  and  tender  husband,  strive 
To  heal  her  grie^  and  words  of  comfort  give ; 
Tet  dread  some  &tal  consequence  to  hear, 
And  beg^d  she  would  the  cruel  cause  declare.** 

Cor  readers  will  easily  perceive  by  this  short  speoimen,  how  very  nnequal 
Mr.  Massey  is  to  a  translatioii  of  Ovid.  In  many  places  he  has  deviated 
entirely  from  the  sense,  and  in  every  part  fieJlen  infinitely  below  the  streDgth, 
elegance,  and  spirit  of  the  original.  We  must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to 
remind  him  of  the  old  Italian  proverb, — "  H  Tradattores  Tradatore," — and 
hope  he  will  never  for  the  future  traduce  and  injure  any  of  those  poor 
ancients  who  never  injured  him,  by  thus  pestering  the  world  with  such 
translations  as  even  his  own  school-boys  ought  to  be  whipped  for.^ 

>  '<Itwas  the  merit  which  he  [Goldsmith]  discovered  in  criticising  a  despicable 
translation  of  Ovid*8  Fasti  by  a  pedantic  schoolmaster ;  and  his  '  Enquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Literature,*  which  first  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Smollett."— 2%«  Watminiter  Magazine  for  1774,  p.  167. 
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II.— MARRIOTT'S  "FEMALE  CONDUCT.^ 

**  FemaU  Conduct ;  being  cm  Sitay  m  the  Art  of  Pleatimg.  To  he pradimd  hp  ihe 
Fair  Sex,  before  and  after  Marriage.  A  Poem  in  two  booki,  Imeribed  to 
PlauHUa.    By  Thomas  Maruott,  Esq.'*  8to. 

This  perfonnanoe  is  dedicated  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales, ^  as  the  distinguished  patroness  of  female  yirtae.  In  the  pre£eu)e, 
the  author  g^ves  some  account  of  the  poem,  and  endeavours  to  anticipat 
the  malevolence  of  the  critics.  He  expresses  apprehension  on  one  subject, 
which,  however,  we  will  venture  to  say  is  groundless ;  that  is,  "  some 
people  will  say  he  is  too  much  a  poet."  He  might  also  have  spared  his 
apology,  for  having  used  "  eveiy.  9it  jof  perauaoiQU.  and  at^gument^githgi'. 
iy.repetitioni  amplificatipju  .tdeu  &We,  example^or  allegory,  and  every 
pleasing  manner  of  conveying  precepts^  «*^*^  ^nfm-^i-y^g  doctrines."  Mr.  Mar- 
riott needs  no  excuse  for  that  which  cannot  be  displeasing.  This  poem,  we 
are  informed,  is  intended  for  the  use  and  amusement  of  the  female  sex  only ; 
and  the  author  hopes  the  salutary  precepts  and  precautions  it  contains,  may 
prove  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  Ovid,  and  all  modem  productions  of  the 
like  pernicious  nature.  We  hope  so  too,  and  commend  the  author  for  the 
morality  of  his  undertaking. 

/    Prefixed  to  the  poem  we  find  an  ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

/  borough,'  together  with  ag^imitation  of  tbe  eighth  ode  of  the  fourth  book  of 

HoracCi  intended  to  be  sent  to  his  grace  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

I  In  this  piece,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  this :    Mr.  Marriott, 

1  thinking  Horace  begins  and  ends  too  abruptly,  has  ventured  to  introduce 

I  the  original  with  two  Latin  lines  of  his  own  composition,  and  added  six  at 

Ithe  end,  to  render  Horace  more  complete.    He  might,  however,  have  saved 

/himself  the  trouble  of  lacing  his  own  lines  in  the  margin :  the  reader  would 

I  have  distinguished  them  without  this  precaution.     Perhaps  the  public  may 

be  curious  to  see  this  improvement  on  a  Roman  classic.    He  begins,  then,  in 

this  manner : — 

<<  Annus  qnando  noms  nascitar,  illina 
NataUsqne  dies  orbe  reTolvitar  ; — 

He  concludes  thus : — 

"  Oroo,  Mnsa,  pios  eripiens  nigro, 
Aroes,  carminibos,  toUit  ad  igneas ; 
Nomen  gntnde  tnam  fiet  amabilii, 
Vatnm  materies,  Mnsa  tuis  dabit 
Meroedem  mentis,  Te  faciet  sacrum, 
Sublimem,  astra  snpra,  Te  vehet,  ardna.*' 


^  Widow  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  mother  of  George  m. 
*  CliarlcB,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  died  1758.    See  ToLiii.  p.  99. 
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The  poem  itself  is  divided  into  two  books,  and  contains  many  oorioos 
particulais.    His  aocount  of  Portia's  death  is  very  sublime : — 

'*  Fam*d  PoiiiB,  worthy  of  her  mate  and  nre^ 
Ezpress'd  such  friendship,  when  she  swallowed  fire ; 
Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  dear  Brutns*  death, 
Her  consort  breathless,  she  disdain'd  to  breath  ; 
Bach  instnunent  of  death,  to  her  deny^d, 
<Shall  Portia  be  debarred  from  death  !*  she  cry'd, 
Then^rank  liye  embers,  and  intrepid  died.** 

We  wish  Mr.  Marriott  would  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
drank  live  embers. 

In  p.  59,  he  candidly  owns,  that  he  has  laboured  hard  in  bringing  these 
poems  to  perfection : — 

**  Hear  me,  tail  pnpil,  ne^er  despise  the  bard 
Whose  muse  for  your  instruction  labotwa  httrd,** 

In  the  next  page  we  meet  with  this  curious  paradox :— - 

'*  Her  witty  child,  let  the  fond  mother  boast^ 
Tou  show  most  wit,  when  you  conceal  it  most*' 

This,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  the  author's  own  case ;  for  he  seems  to 
liaye  a  particular  knack  at  concealing  his  wit. 
There  is  something  so  agreeable,  yet  familiar,  in  his  precepts  I — 

**  Red  heels,  a  wise  man*s  head  will  ridicule.*' 

'*  From  smart  oock*d  ha^  let  no  vain  streamers  fly.** 

•*  I  only  warn  you — ^ne'er  your  teeth  neglect ; 
White  teeth  will  make  amends  for  each  defect.**  ^ 

•<  To  singing  add  the  force  of  music  too.*' 

This  is  a  very  necessary  injunction ;  for  it  is  very  common  to  hear  singing 
without  music. 

*'  Make  not  your  houses  Babels,  ah  t  no  more 
Let  numerous  torches  smear  th*  indecent  door  1 " 

*'  A  curtsey  makes  impressbn,  if  made  well. 
Learn  then  to  curtsey  with  an  air  genteel** 

Rather  than  pick  out  any  more  flowers  of  this  kind,  with  which  the  poem 
abounds,  we  will  make  a  few  extracts,  from  which  the  poef  s  genius  may 
be  more  justly  estimated : — 

**  Let  no  proToking  words  your  wrath  attend, 
Lest  passion  should  in  dire  disaster  end ; 
How  tragical  had  been  Zantippe*s  fate. 
Had  Socrates  not  been  her  peaceful  mate  f 
voik.  rr.  O 
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Ton  may  just  hint  a  hxdi,  while  yoo  commend 
His  well-known  merit,  like  a  faithful  friend. 
If  distant  hints  from  jou  he'll  not  reoelTe, 
Desist ;  no  enrtain-Iectoies  to  him  give  ; 
Think  not  to  tame  him,  like  some  savage  heasl^ 
By  oft  disturbing  his  nocturnal  rest : 
Though  much  he  may  r^dpeated  lessons  need, 
Sacred  to  concord  is  the  genial  bed  : 
Thence  &r  be  sour,  contentionB,  jarring  noise  I 
There  dwell  in  silence,  reconciling  joys  ;  i 

There  love's  bright  lamp  is  fed  with  new  desire^ 
Rekindled  there^  it  never  will  expire. 

'<  Once  I  throngh  thin  partition  chanc'd  to  hear 

A  curtain-lecture^  with  astonished  ear : 

It  wak*d,  and  scar'd  me,  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Ere  I  my  senses  could  recover  quite ; 

It  sounded  like  a  seraph's  plaintive  voice. 

So  dire  the  sonnd,  so  solemn  was  the  noise  : 

Trembling  I  heard,  nor  dar^d  to  ope  my  eye% 

Lest  I  might  view  a  horrid  spectre  rise. 

Soon  I  perceived  it  was  a  woman's  tongue, 

Rehfiandng  to  her  mate  each  nuptial  wrong ; 

Obdurate  he,  and  stupid  as  a  dunce. 

Heard  unconoem'd,  nor  interrupted  once ; 

Till  ftint  and  spent,  she  faltered  in  her  speech. 

And,  quite  exhausted,  could  no  longer  preach ; 

When  her  speech  fiul'd,  she  soon  began  to  cry, 

And  ev'ry  tear  had  its  attendant  sigh. 

Then  he,  to  aggravate  each  nuptial  wrongs 

Wish'd  death  would  silence  soon  her  dam'rous  tongue. 

Thus  every  curtain-lecture,  preach'd  in  vain. 

Gives  to  the  preacher,  not  the  hearer,  pain. 

To  hint  a  fault  requires  the  nicest  touch, 

The  pride  of  self-sufficient  man  is  such ; 

Few  with  good  grace  can  give  or  take  advice, 

So  few  think  others  than  themselves  more  wise; 

Their  &ults  the  wisest  are  averse  to  hear; 

Touch  gently,  lest  yon  huit  a  tender  ear.** 
****** 

He  oonoludes  the  book  with  the  following  imitation  of  Yirgil  at  the  doM 
of  his  Georgics : — 

'*  Retir'd  in  rural  shades  I  sung  these  lays. 
That  teach  a  maid  and  wife  the  art  to  please ; 
While  Harlbro'  executes  what  George  command^ 
And  British  thunder  pours  on  Gallic  lands ; 
While  glowing  with  hereditary  fires^ 
To  his  great  sire's  achievements  he  aspirea." 
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To  draw  a  comparison  between  Ovid  and  our  bard,  we  may  observe,  that 
as  one  performance  of  the  former  was  styled  Triatia  from  the  subject,  so  this 
production  may  derive  the  same  title  from  the  execution,  and  be  justly 
denominated  Marr%otf$  Tristia,^ 


III.— BARRETT'S  OVID'S  EPISTLES. 


**  OvuTs  Epistles  translated  into  English  verse;  with  Critical  Essays  and  Notes. 
Being  part  of  a  Poetical  and  OrcUorical  Lecture,  read  in  the  Oranunar-Schoolof 
Ashford  in  the  CowUy  of  Kent ;  and  calculated  to  initiate  Youth  in  the  first  Rudi- 
ments of  Taste."    By  Stbpheh  Babbett,  A.M.,  Master  of  the  sud  School.*'  8to. 

The  praise  which  is  every  day  lavished  upon  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  is 
often  no  more  than  an  indirect  method  the  critic  takes  to  compliment  his 
own  discernment.  Their  works  have  long  been  considered  as  models  of 
beauty ;  to  praise  them  now  is  only  to  show  the  conformity  of  our  taste  to 
theirs ;  it  tends  not  to  advance  their  reputation,  but  to  promote  our  own. 
Let  us  then  dismiss,  for  the  present,  the  pedantry  of  panegyric ;  Ovid  needs 
it  not,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  turn  encomiasts  on  ourselves. 

It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  multitude  of  translators  which 
have  attempted  this  poet,  serves  to  evince  the  number  of  bis  admirers ;  and 
their  indifferent  success,  the  difficulty  of  equalling  his  elegance  or  bis  ease. 

Dryden,  ever  poor,  and  ever  willing  to  be  obliged,  solicited  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  for  a  translation  of  these  epistles.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
his  miseries  obliged  him  to  call  in  happier  bards  to  bis  aid ;  and  to  permit 
such  to  quarter  their  fleeting  performances  on  the  lasting  merit  of  his  name. 
This  eleemosynary  translation,  as  might  well  be  expected,  was  extremely 
unequal,  frequently  unjust  to  the  poet's  meaning,  almost  always  so  to  his 
fame.  It  was  published  without  notes ;  for  it  was  not  at  that  time'  oosto- 
mary  to  swell  every  performance  of  this  nature  with  comment  and  scholia. 
The  reader  did  not  then  cboose  to  have  the  current  of  bis  passions  inter- 
rupted, his  attention  every  moment  called  off  from  pleasure  only,  to  be 
informed  why  he  was  so  pleased.  It  was  not  then  thought  necessary  to 
lessen  surprise  by  anticipation,  and,  like  some  spectators  we  have  met  at 
the  play-house,  to  take  off  our  attention  from  the  performance,  by  telling 
in  our  ear,  what  will  follow  next. 

Since  this  united  effort,  Ovid,  as  if  bom  to  misfortune,  has  undergone 
successive  metamorphoses,  being  sometimes  transposed  by  schoolmasters 
unacquainted  with  English,  and  sometimes  transversed  by  ladies  who  knew 
no  Latin :  thus  he  has  alternately  worn  the  dress  of  a  pedant  or  a  rake ; 
either  crawling  in  humble  prose,  or  having  his  hints  explained  into 
unbashfal  meaning.  Schoolmasters,  who  knew  fdl  that  was  in  him,  except 
his  graces,  give  the  names  of  places  and  towns  at  full  length,  and  he  moves 

1  Marriott  replied  to  ilaB.—See  Article  xiv.  '  1680. 
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along  stiffly  m  tZieir  literal  yeraions,  as  the  man  who,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Fhilosophioal  Transactions,  was  afflicted  with  an  nniversal  anchylosis. 
His  female  imitators,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  dear  creature  only  as  a 
lover ;  express  the  delicacy  of  his  passion  by  the  ardour  of  their  own ;  and 
if  now  and  then  he  is  found  to  grow  a  little  too  warm,  and  perhaps  to 
express  himself  a  little  indelicately,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  more  poig- 
nant sensations  of  his  fedr  admirers.  In  a  word,  we  have  seen  him  stripped 
of  all  his  beauties  in  the  versions  of  Stirling  and  Clark,  and  talk  like  a 

debauchee  in  that  of  Mrs. ;  *  but  the  sex  should  ever  be  sacred  from 

criticism ;  perhaps  the  ladies  have  a  right  to  describe  raptures,  which  none 
but  themselves  can  bestow. 

A  poet,  like  Ovid,  whose  great  beauty  lies  rather  in  expression  than 
sentiment,  must  be  necessarily  difficult  to  translate.    A  fine  sentiment  may 

I  be  conveyed  several  different  ways,  without  impairing  its  vigour :  but  a 
sentence  delicately  ejqpressed,  will  scarcely  admit  the  least  variation  with- 

i  out  losing  beauty.  The  performance  before  us  will  serve  to  convince  the 
public,  that  Ovid  is  more  easily  admired  than  imitated.  The  translator,  in 
his  noteis,  shows  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  poet.  It  is  possible, 
too,  he  may  have  felt  his  beauties ;  however,  he  does  not  seem  possessed  of 
the  happy  art  of  giving  his  feelings  expression.  If  a  kindred  spirit,  as  we 
have  often  been  told,  must  animate  the  translator,  we  fear  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Barrett  wiU  never  receive  a  sanction  in  the  heraldry  of  Parnassus. 

His  intentions,  even  envy  must  own,  are  laudable ;  nothing  less  than  to 
instruct  boys,  schoolmasters,  grown  gentlemen,  the  public,  in  the  principles 
of  taste  (to  use  his  own  expression),  both  by  precept  and  example.  His 
manner  it  seems  is,  "  to  read  a  course  of  poetical  lectures  to  his  pupils  one 
night  in  the  week ;  which,  beginning  with  this  author,  running  through 
select  pieces  of  our  own,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  ending 
with  Longinus,  contributes  no  little  towards  fonning  their  taste."  No  little! 
reader,  observe  that,  from  a  person  so  perfectly  master  of  the  force  of  hia 
own  language:  what  may  not  be  expected  from  his  comments  on  the 
beauties  of  another  P 

But,  in  order  to  show  in  what  manner  he  has  executed  these  intentions, 
it  is  proper  he  should  first  march  in  review  as  a  poet  We  shall  select  the 
first  epistle  that  ofiers,  which  is  that  from  Penelope  to  Ulysses,  observing 
beforehand,  that  the  whole  translation  is  a  most  convincing  instance,  that 
English  words  may  be  placed  in  Latin  order,  without  being  whoUy  unin- 
telligible. Such  forced  transpositions  serve  at  once  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
translator's  learning,  and  of  difficulties  surmounted. 

PXKBLOPB    TO    ULTSSSS. 

*'  This,  still  your  wife,  my  lingering  lord !  I  send ; 
Tet  be  your  answer  i)er8onal,  not  penn'd." 


1  M188  Slizabeth  Caroline  Keene;  who^  in  1758,  published  a  translation  of  Dido*a 
Epistle  to  £neaB. 
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These  lines  seem  happily  imitated  from  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who  has  it 
thus : — 

'*  To  thee,  dear  Ursola,  these  lines  I  send, 
Not  with  my  band,  bat  with  my  heart,  they're  penn'd.** 

But  not  to  make  a  pause  in  the  reader's  pleasure,  we  proceed. 

*^  Sank  now  is  Troy,  the  carse  of  Grecian  dames  ! 
(Her  king,  her  all,  a  worthless  prize  1)  in  flames. 
0  had  by  storms  (his  fleet  to  Sparta  bound) 
Th'  adalt*rer  perish'd  in  the  mad  profound  /" 

Here  seems  some  obscurity  in  the  translation :  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  mad  profound.  It  can  certainly  mean  neither  Bedlam 
nor  Fleet-ditch;  for  though  the  epithet  mad  might  agree  with  one,  or 
profound  with  the  other,  yet  when  united  they  seem  incompatible  with 
either.  The  profound  has  frequently  been  used  to  signify  bad  verses ;  and 
poets  are  sometimes  said  to  be  mad :  who  knows  but  Penelope  wishes  that 
Paris  might  have  died  in  the  very  act  of  rhyming ;  and  as  he  was  a  shep- 
herd, it  is  not  improbable  to  suppose  but  that  he  was  a  poet  also. 

**  Cold  in  a  widow'd  bed  I  ne'er  had  lay, 
Nor  chid  with  weary  eyes  the  ling'ring  day." 

Lay  for  lain,  by  the  figure  ginglimus.  Our  translator  makes  frequent 
use  of  this  figure. 

''  Nor  the  protracted  nuptials  to  ayoid. 
By  night  anraveU'd  what  the  day  employed. 
When  have  not  fancied  dangers  broke  my  rest  ? 
Love,  tim'roas  passion  t  rends  the  anxious  breast. 
In  thought  I  saw  you  each  fierce  Trojan's  aim, 
Pale  at  the  mention  of  bold  Hector's  name  I" 

Ovid  makes  Penelope  shudder  at  the  name  of  Hector.    Our  translator, 
with  great  propriety,  transfers  the  fright  from  Penelope  to  Ulysses  him-  - 
self:  it  is  he  who  grows  pale  at  the  name  of  Hector ;  and  well  indeed  he 
might ;  for  Hector  is  represented  by  Ovid,  somewhere  else,  as  a  terrible 
fellow,  and  Ulysses  as  little  better  than  a  poltroon. 

'*  Whose  spear  when  brave  Antilochus  embrued, 
By  the  dire  news  awoke,  my  fear  renewed. 
Clad  In  dissembled  anns  Patrodus  died  : 
And,  '  Oh  the  fi&te  of  stratagem  1'  I  cried. 
Tlepolemus,  beneath  the  Lydan  dart, 
His  breath  resign'd,  and  rous'd  afresh  my  smart. 
Thus,  when  each  Ghnecian  press'd  the  bloody  field, 
Cold  icy  horrors  my  fond  bosom  chill'd." 

Here  we  may  observe  how  epithets  tend  to  strengthen  the  force  of  expres- 
non^    First,  her  horrors  are  cold,  and  so  far  Ovid  seems  to  think  also ;  buv 
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«  Of  teasing  sniton  a  laznrious  train, 
From  neighbouring  isles,  hare  crossed  the  liquid  plain. 
Here  uncontrolled  th*  audacious  crews  resort^ 
Kifle  your  wealth,  and  revel  in  your  court. 
Pisander,  Polybus,  and  Medon,  lead, 
Antinoiis  and  Eurymachus  succeed, 
With  others,  whose  rapacious  throats  deronr 
The  wealth  you  purchased  once,  distain'd  with  gom 
Melanthius  add,  and  Irus,  hated  name  I 
A  beggar  rival  to  complete  our  shame. 

**  Three,  helpless  three  !  are  here ;  a  wife  not  strong, 
A  sire  too  aged,  and  a  son  too  young. 
He  late,  by  fraud,  embark'd  for  Pylos'  shore, 
Nigh  fiwn  my  arms  for  ever  had  been  tore.** 

These  two  lines  are  replete  with  beauty :  nighf  whicli  implies  approxima- 
tion, and./Wmi,  whioh  implies  distance,  are,  to  use  our  translators  expres- 
sions, drawn  as  it  were  up  in  a  line  of  battle.  Tore  is  put  for  torn, 
that  IB,  torn  by  fraud  from  Her  arms ;  not  that  her  son  played  truant  and 
embarked  by  fraud,  as  a  reader  who  does  not  understand  Latin  migbt  be 
apt  to  fancy. 

"  Heaven  grant  the  youth  survive  eaeh  parent's  date^ 
And  no  cross  chance  reverse  the  course  of  £&te. 
Your  nurse  and  herdsman  join  this  wish  of  mine. 
And  the  just  keeper  of  your  bristly  swine." 

Our  translator  observes  in  a  note,  that  '*  the  simplicity  expressed  in  these 
lines  is  so  far  from  being  a  blemish,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  neat  beauty : 
and  the  modem  critic,  who  is  offended  with  the  mention  ofE'in^yT^weyer  he 
may  pride  himself  upon  his  false  delicacy,  is  either  toosSbrt-sighted  to 
penetrate  into  real  nature,  or  has  a  stomach  too  nice  to  digest  the  noblest 
relics  of  antiquity."  He  means,  no  doubt,  to  digest  a  hog-sty;  but,  anti- 
quity apart,  we  doubt  if  even  Powell  the  fire-eater  himwAlf  oould  bring  his 
appetite  to  relish  so  unsavoury  a  repast. 

**  By  age  your  sire  disarmed,  and  wasting  woei^ 
The  helm  resigns,  amidst  surrounding  foes. 
This  may  your  son  resume  (when  years  allow)^ 
But  oh  !  a  other's  aid  is  wanted  now. 
Nor  have  I  strength  his  title  to  maintain. 
Haste  then,  our  only  refuge,  o'er  the  main.** 

**  A  son,  and  long  may  Heaven  the  blessing  grant, 
You  have,  whose  years  a  sire's  instructions  wank 
Think  how  LaiSrtes  drags  an  age  of  woes. 
In  hope  that  you  his  dying  eyes  may  close ; 
And  I,  left  youthful,  in  my  early  bloom, 
Shall  aged  seem,  ho|w  soon  soe'er  you  come.** 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  ia  thus  exposing 
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absnrdities,  which  are  too  ludicrouB  for  seriouB  reproof.  While  we  oensore 
as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  oonld  sincerely  wish  that  those  whose  g;reatest 
sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  of  writing  bad  yerses,  would  regard  their 
failure  in  this  respect  as  we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles ;  they  may  be  good 
and  useful  members  of  society,  without  being  poets.  The  regions  of  taste 
can  be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  indifferent  accom- 
modation by  the  way.  Let  such  as  have  not  got  a  passport  from  nature  be 
content  with  happiness,  and  leave  the  poet  the  unrivalled  possession  of  his 
misery,  his  garret,  and  his  fame. 

Wc  have  of  late  seen  the  republic  of  letters  crowded  with  some  who  have 
no  other  pretensions  to  applause  but  industry,  who  have  no  other  merit  but 
that  of  reading  many  books,  and  making  long  quotations :  these  we  have 
heard  extolled  by  sympathetic  dunces,  and  have  seen  them  carry  off  the 
rewards  of  genius ;  while  others,  who  should  have  been  bom  in  better  days, 
felt  all  the  wants  of  poverty,  and  the  agonies  of  contempt.  Who,  then,  that 
has  a  regard  for  the  public,  for  the  literary  honour  of  our  country,  for  the] 
figure  we  shall  one  day  make  among  posterity,  that  would  not  choose  to 
such  humbled  as  are  possessed  only  of  talents  that  might  have  made 
cobblers,  had  fortune  turned  them  to  trade  P  Should  such  prevail,  the 
interests  of  learning  must  be  in  a  reciprocal  proportion  to  the  power  they 
possess.  Let  it  be  then  the  character  of  our  periodical  endeavours,  and 
hitherto  we  fiatter  ourselves  it  has  ever  been,  not  to  permit  an  ostentation 
of  learning  to  pass  for  merit,  nor  to  give  a  pedant  quarter  upon  the  score  of 
his  industry  alone,  even  though  he  took  refuge  behind  Arabic,  or  powdered 
his  hair  with  hieroglyphics.  Authors  thus  oensured  may  accuse  our  judg- 
ment, or  our  reading,  if  they  please,  but  our  own  hearts  will  acquit  us  of 
envy  or  ill-nature,  since  we  reprove  only  with  a  desire  to  reform. 

But  we  had  almost  forgot  that  our  translator  is  to  be  considered  as  a  critic 
as  well  as  a  poet ;  and  in  this  depu*tment  he  seems  also  equally  unsuccessful 
with  the  former.  Criticism  at  present  is  different  from  what  it  was  upon 
the  revival  of  taste  in  Europe :  all  its  rules  are  now  well  known ;  the  only 
art  at  present  is,  to  exhibit  them  in  such  lights  as  contribute  to  keep  the 
attention  alive,  and  excite  a  favourable  audience.  It  must  borrow  graces 
from  eloquence,  and  please  while  it  aims  at  instruction :  but  instead  of  this, 
we  have  a  combination  of  trite  observations,  delivered  in  a  style  in  which] 
those  who  are  disposed  to  make  war  upon  words  will  find  endless  opportu- 1 
nities  of  triumph.  / 

He  is  sometimes  hypercritical.  Thus,  page  9,  *'  Pope,  in  his  excellent  Essay 
on  Criticism  (as  wiU,  in  its  place,  when  you  come  to  be  lectured  upon  it,  at 
full  be  explained),  terms  this  making  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.  But 
I  apprehend  that  definition  takes  in  but  a  part,  for  the  best  ancient 
poets  excelled  in  thus  painting  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  Virgil, 
describing  his  housewife  preparing  her  wine,  exhibits  the  act  of  the  firo 
to  the  eye. 

'*  Ant  dolcis  mnsti  Volcano  deooqnit  bomorem, 
Et  fuliis  undam  trepidi  dispomat  aheni** 
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**  For  the  line  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expresdon)  boils  over ;  and,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  bounds,  you  must,  with  her,  skim  off  the  redundant 
syllable."  These  are  beauties  which,  doubtless,  the  reader  is  displeased  he 
cannot  discern. 

Sometimes  confused:  '*  There  is  a  deal  of  artfal  and  concealed  satire  in 
what  Oenone  throws  out  against  Helen ;  and  to  speak  truth,  there  was 
fair  scope  for  it,  and  it  might  naturally  be  expected.  Her  chief  design  was 
to  render  his  new  mistress  suspected  of  meretricious  arts,  and  make  him 
apprehensive  that  she  would  hereafter  be  as  ready  to  leave  him  for  some 
new  gallant,  as  she  had  before,  perfidiously  to  her  lawful  husband,  fol- 
lowed him.'* 

Sometimes  contradictory :  thus,  page  3,  **  Style  (says  he)  is  used  by  some 
writers  as  synonymous  with  diction,  yet,  .in  my  opinion,  it  has  rather  a 
complex  sense,  including  both  sentiment  and  diction."  Oppose  to  this, 
page  135.  <*  As  to  concord,  and  even  style,  they  are  acquirable  by  most 
youth  in  due  time,  and  by  many  with  ease ;  but  the  art  of  thinking  properly, 
and  choosing  the  best  sentiments  on  every  subject,  is  what  comes  later." 

And  sometimes  he  is  guilty  of  false  criticism :  as  when  he  says,  Ovid's 
chief  excellence  lies  in  description.  Description  was  the  rock  on  which  he 
always  split ;  *'  Neacivit  quod  bene  eeeeit  reUnquere"  as  Seneca  says  of 
him:  when  once  he  embarks  in  description,  he  most  commonly  tires  us 
before  he  has  done  with  it.  But  to  tire  no  longer  the  reader,  or  the 
translator,  with  extended  censure ;  as  a  critic,  this  gentleman  seems  to  have 
drawn  his  knowledge  from  the  remarks  of  others,  and  not  his  own  reflection ; 
as  a  translator,  he  understands  the  language  of  Ovid,  but  not  his  beauties ; 
and  though  he  may  be  an  excellent  schoolmaster,  he  has,  however,  no 
pretensions  to  taste. 


IV.— SPENSEK'S  FAERIE  dUEENE. 

—4 

**  The  Faerie  Queene,  By  Edxuvd  SpsHssa.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  Ralph  Church,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Churoh, 
Oxon.'"     In  four  Tolumes,  Sto. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Boccalini,  that  a  writer,  whose  works  have  passed 
through  a  number  of  editions  after  his  decease,  would  hardly  know  his  own 
performances  again  if  he  were  to  rise  from  the  dead.  Critics  mistake  his 
meaning,  or  are  desirous  of  giving  a  new  one  of  their  own.  Dunces  inter- 
polate tlie  text,  and  printers,  too,  add  their  faults  to  swell  the  account :  so 
that  the  poet  at  last,  like  a  river  which  receives  a  new  tincture  from  every 
soil  through  which  it  flows,  makes  a  very  different  appearance  from  that 
with  which  he  set  out' 

1  No  modern  British  Classic  has  been  a  greater  sufferer  in  this  respect  than 
Goldsmith  himself 
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Perliaps  no  writer  confirms  the  truth  of  this  remark  more  than  Spenser ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  editions  of  the  Faerie  Queene  have 
increased,  the  text  has  become  more  precarious ;  so  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  compare  subsequent  ones  with  that  published  by  himself,  and 
thus  restore  his  meaning,  where  it  had  deviated  from  ancient  correctness 
and  simplicity.  Mr.  Church,  in  the  edition  in  yiew,  has  completed  this 
undertaking,  and  merits  all  the  praise  due  to  an  exact  and  cautious  editor. 
Here  we  see  our  old  favourite  rising  once  more  from  his  faults,  and 
borrowing  all  the  helps  of  exact  punctuation.  We  can  now  tread  the 
regions  of  fancy  without  interruption,  and  expatiate  on  fairy  wilds,  such  as 
our  great  magician  has  been  pleased  to  represent- them.  There  is  a  pleasing 
tranquillity  of  mind  which  ever  attends  the  reading  of  this  ancient  poet. 
We  leave  the  ways  of  the  present  world,  and  all  the  ages  of  primeval 
innocence  and  happiness  rise  to  our  view.^  Virgil,  and  even  Homer,  seem 
to  be  modem,  upon  the  comparison.  The  imagination  of  his  reader  leaves 
reason  behind,  pursues  the  tale,  without  considering  the  allegory,  and  upon 
the  whole,  is  charmed  without  instruction. 

It  is,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  surprising,  that  Spenser,  who  was  so\ 
well  acquainted  with  Virgil,  should  not  have  adopted  the  Eneid  of  the] 
Roman  poet,  rather  than  the  Jlamans  of  the  Wises  and  Jongleur Sy  his  morel 
immediate  predecessors.    It  is  true  he  has  endeavoured  to  soften  this  defect,/ 
by  forming  his  work  into  an  allegory ;  however,  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  this  species  of  composition,  though  never  so  finely  balanced  between 
truth   and  fiction,  is  but  of  a  subordinate  nature,  as  we  have  always 
two  passions  opposing  each  other ;   a  love  of  reality,  which  represses  the 
flights  of  fancy,  and   a  passion  for  the  marvellous,  which  would  leave] 
reflection  behind. 

However,  with  all  his  faults,  no  poet  enlarges  the  imagination  more  than 
Spenser*  Cowley  was  formed  into  poetry  by  reading  him ;  and  many  of 
our  modem  writers,  such  as  Gray,  Akenside,  and  others,  seem  to  have 
studied  his  manner  with  the  utmost  attention :  from  him  their  compounded 
epithets,  and  solemn  flow  of  numbers,  seem  evidently  borrowed ;  and  the 
verses  of  Spenser  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  considered  the  standard  of 
English  poetry.  It  were  happy  indeed,  if  his  beauties  were  the  only  objects 
of  modem  imitation ;  but  many  of  his  words,  justly  fallen  into  disuse  among 
his  successors,  have  been  of  late  revived,  and  a  language,  already  too 
copious,  has  been  augmented  by  an  unnecessary  reinforcement.  Learning 
and  language  are  ever  fluctuating,  either  rising  to  perfection  or  retiring  intoi 
primeval  barbarity:  perhaps  the  point  of  English  perfection  is   already 

^  '*  After  reading  a  canto  of  Spenser,  two  or  three  days  ago,  to  an  old  lady  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  she  said  that  I  had  been  showing  her  a  gallery  of 
pictures.  I  don*t  know  how  it  is,  bat  she  said  very  right ;  there  is  something  in 
Spenser  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  read 
the  Faerie  Qucene  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  infinite  delight ;  and  I  think  it 
gave  me  as  much  when  I  read  it  over  abont  a  year  or  two  ago." — Pope,  1743-4i. 
Spence,  by  Siugerf  p.  297. 
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I  by  turns.  Elegy  may  be  distingoislied  into  three  different  kinds,  as  either 
of  them  happens  to  prevail.  It  is  Loyo,  and  not  the  poet,  who  speaks :  like 
a  true  boy,  he  is  easily  enraged,  and  as  easily  appeased ;  now  exulting  with 
success,  again  melting  into  tears  of  disappointment ;  when  angry,  threatening 
impossibilities ;  when  app^uied,  repenting  his  insolence  with  the  most  abject 
humility.  But  whatever  the  pretences  of  the  modems,  or  even  of  the 
Latins,  may  be  to  this  beautiful  species  of  poetry,  the  little  poem  before  us 
bears  away  the  prize,  and  is  incontestably  the  finest  production  of  the  elegiac 
Muse,  if  we  except  that  of  Euripides,  in  his  '<  Andromache."  We  shall 
not  enter  into  a  disquisition  with  the  grammarians,  whether  it  be  an  elegy 
or  not,  as  it  wants  what  they  term  the  characteristic  difference  of  this 
species  of  poesy ;  viz,  an  alternate  succession  of  hexameter^  and  penta- 
meters: be  it  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  unites  every  charm  that  a 
beautiful  passion  can  suggest,  and  though  simple,  yet  it  is  simplex  munditiis. 
Some  modem  critics,  it  is  true,  have  asserted,  that  plaintive  elegy  should  be 
entirely  unomamented :  it  might  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  is  against  them ;  but  nature  itself  also  opposes  this  doctrine. 
A  despairing  lover,  it  is  true,  has  no  occasion  to  be  tricked  out  like  a  beau, 
but  yet  should  be  sufficiently  beautiful  to  interest  the  spectators  with 
favourable  sentiments,  sufficiently  ornamented  to  seem  stiU  desirous  of 
pleasing.    Elegy  should  in  some  measure  resemble  the  poet's  mistress. 

Purpnreo  jacnit  semisnpina  toro 
Tamque  fiiit  neglecta  deoens. 

**  Stretched  on  this  mountam  thy  torn  lover  lies ; 
Weep,  queen  of  beauty  I  for  he  bleeds — he  dies. 
Ah  !  yet  behold  life's  last  drops  fiuntly  flow, 
In  streams  of  purple,  o'er  those  limbs  of  snow  t 
From  the  pale  cheek  the  perish'd  roses  fly ; 
And  death  dims  slow  the  ghasUy-gasing  eye. 
Kiss,  kiss  those  &ding  lips,  ere  chill'd  in  death ; 
With  soothing  fondness  stay  the  fleeting  breath. 
'Tis  vain — ah  1  give  the  soothing  fondness  o'er  I 
Adonis  feels  the  warm  salute  no  more." 

There  is  no  species  of  poetry  that  has  not  its  particular  character ;  and 
this  diversity,  which  the  ancients  have  so  religiously  observed,  is  founded 
in  nature  itself.  The  more  just  their  imitations  are  found,  the  more 
p^fectly  are  those  characters  distinguished.  Thus  the  pastoral  never  quits 
his  pipe,  in  order  to  sound  the  trumpet ;  nor  does  elegy  venture  to  s^ike 
the  lyre.  It  is  indeed  passionate,  but  has  nothing  terrible ;  nor  is  there,  in 
the  wildest  rage  of  a  lover,  aught  that  can  excite  a  stronger  emotion 
than  pity. 

**  But  streaming  when  he  saw  life's  purple  tide 
Stretch'd  her  fiur  arms,  with  trembling  yoioe  she  ciy'd ; 
Tet  stay,  lov'd  youth  !  a  moment  ere  we  part^ 
0  let  me  kiss  thee  I—hold  thee  to  my  heart  I 
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A  little  moment,  dear  Adonis  I  stay  1 

And  kiss  tby  Yenna,  ere  ihoee  lips  are  day. 

That  last-left  pledge  shall  sooth  my  tortured  breast^ 

When  thou  art  gone." 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  emotion  alone  will  su&ce  for  making  an  elegj, 
and  that  loye  will  make  a  greater  poet  than  study  and  genius.  Passion 
alone  will  never  produce  a  finished  piece ;  it  may,  indeed,  furnish  the  most 
natural  sentiments,  if  we  attend  its  impulses ;  but  it  is  art  alone  that  must 
turn  them  to  use,  and  join  the  graces  of  expression. 

**  Wretch  that  I  am  !  immortal  and  divine, 
In  life  imprisoned  whom  the  &te8  confine, 
He  comes  I  receiye  him  to  thine  iron  arms ; 
Blest  queen  of  death  !  receiye  the  prince  of  charms. 
Far  happier  then,  to  whose  wide  realms  repair, 
Whateyer  lovely,  and  whatever  ftir. 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  golden  hours,  are  fled  ; 
Grie^  only  grie^  survives  Adonis  dead.*' 

As  the  philosopher  asserted,  that  he  learned  the  truest  philosophy  in 
Homer,  so  he  who  would  write  a  perfect  elegy,  should  study  the  performance 
before  us  with  the  closest  application.  From  one  example  of  this  kind,  he 
will  learn  more  than  from  all  the  precepts  critics  have  delivered  on  the 
subject.  He  will  here  perceive  beauty  in  distress,  borrowing  the  language 
of  nature  and  passion,  and  adapting  sentiments  to  the  subject ;  the  thoughts 
rising,  as  of  their  own  accord,  without  being  sought  after ;  the  verse  flowing 
with  various  harmony ;  the  whole  combined  by  a  concealed  connection,  yet 
seemingly  without  order :  in  short,  our  idea  increasing,  by  just  degrees,  to 
the  end  of  the  piece ;  like  those  landscapes  that  rise  upon  the  eye,  till  they 
seem  to  touch  the  skies. 

«  Thus  Venus  grieVd — the  Cupids  round  deplore^ 
And  mourn  her  beauty  and  her  love  no  more. 
Now  flowing  tears  in  silent  grief  complain, 
Mix  with  the  purple  streams,  and  flood  the  plain« 
Tet  not  in  vain  those  sacred  drops  shall  flow, 
The  purple  streams  in  blushing  roses  glow. 
And  catching  life  from  ev^ry  falling  tear. 
Their  azure  heads  anemoniee  shall  rear. 
Bat  cease  in  vain  to  cherish  dire  despair. 
Nor  count  thy  sorrows  to  the  desert  air. 
The  last  sad  office  let  thy  hand  supply, 
Stretch  the  stiff  limbs,  and  dose  the  glaring  eye." 

It  is  not  thus  that  many  of  our  modems  have  composed  what  they  call 
elegies :  they  seem  scarcely  to  know  its  real  character.  If  a  hero  or  a  poet 
happens  to  die  with  us,  the  whole  board  of  elegiac  poets  raise  the  dismal 
chorus,  adorn  his  hearse  witih  all  the  paltry  escutcheons  of  flattery,  rise  into 
bombast,  paint  him  as  at  the  head  of  his  thundering  legions,  or  reining 
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Pegasus  in  his  most  rapid  career :  they  are  sure  to  strew  cypress  enough 
upon  the  bier,  dress  up  all  the  muses  in  mourning,  and  look  themselyes 
every  whit  as  dismal  and  sorrowful  as  an  nn^^i'fA^g^a  shop.  Neither  pomp 
nor  flattery  agrees  with  real  affliction :  it  is  not  thus  that  Marcellus,  even 
that  Marcellus  who  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  of  the  world,  is  bewailed  by 
Propertius.  His  beauty,  his  strength,  his  milder  virtues,  seem  to  have 
caught  the  poet's  affections,  and  inspired  his  affliction.  Were  a  person  to 
die  in  these  days,  though  he  was  never  at  a  battle  in  his  life,  our  elegiac 
writers  would  be  sure  to  make  one  for  the  occasion.  Our  lovers,  too,  if 
they  are  really  in  love,  seem  more  solicitous  to  show  their  wit  than  their 
passion,  adapt  trifling  ornaments  to  broad  sentiments,  and  somewhat 
resemble  the  lawyer,  who  cared  not  whether  he  gained  or  lost  his  cause, 
provided  he  could  make  the  court  admire  his  eloquence. 

'' Je  haia  ces  Taiiui  auteura,  dont  la  muse  forc6e, 
M^entretient  de  ses  feaz,  toujour  froid,  et  glac6e, 
Qui  s'affligent  par  art,  et  foox  de  sens  rassis 
S*6rigent  pour  rimer  en  amonreux  transit." — Boilkav. 

With  respect  to  the  present  translation,  from  the  instances  already  given, 
the  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  it  is  very  elegant,  and  tolerably 
correct.  Several  of  the  minor  poets  are  as  yet  without  translations :  we  hope 
than  an  hint  will  not  be  lost* 


VL— GOGUET  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LAWS, 
ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 


**J)e  VOrigvM  de»  Loix,  dea  Arts,  et  det  Sciences;  et  de  leun  ProgrU  eha  Ue 
Ancient  PeupUt.     Par  M.  le  Prudent  Qooun."  >    8  Vols,  in  4to.    Paris. 

Thebe  is  a  prettiness,  a  neatness,  and  S3rmmetry  of  parts  in  the  pkn  of 
mostjrenchjooks.  which  we  admire,  even  while  we  hold  the  abilities  of 
the  author  in  contempt.  Their  specious  manner  we  often  mistake  for  solid 
erudition,  and  the  superficial  elegance  of  a  gentleman  frequently  passes  for 
the  depth,  labour,  and  judgment  of  the  scholar.  Such  is  the  happy  genius 
of  this  lively  nation,  that  the  most  profound  speculations  are  treated  by  them 
with  thcLjreedom  of  a  novel;  and  Descartes  and  Newton  so  refined  and 
polished,  as  to  make  no  ungraceful  appearance  in  the  drawing-room.  This 
has  its  good  as  well  as  bad  effects ;  it  gives  lustre  to  the  other  accomplish- 
ments of  the  man  of  fashion,  but  it  banishes  true  science  into  cells  and 
cloisters.  We  should  gladly  see  their  writers  studied  by  our  beaux,  but 
less  closely  copied  by  our  authors.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  Frenchman  to 
usher  his  solemn  trifles  with  the  grave  visage  of  philosophy.    Their  very 

1  Antoine-TTes  Goguet^  bom  at  Fari%  1716 ;  died  there  1768, 
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bagatelles  have  in  them  somethiiig  pleasmg,  that  arrests  the  judgment,  and 
leaves  the  reader  in  suspense  whether  most  to  applaud  or  condemn.  This 
art  we  may  admire,  but  nerer  imitate.  The/^ntiA^^ter,  who  affects 
formality  and  method,  without  profound  leamin|^^^trays  his  ignorance  and 
becomes  ridiculous.  Nor  is  he  more  successfal  in  ^^ttempts  to  be  lively, 
without  a  native  fund  of  humour.  But  th^jffenc^^y,  with  no  great  share 
of  either,  is  sure  of  being  agreeable  in  both.  Energy,  accuracy,  and 
industry  would  seem  to  characterise  the  one;  beauty,  and  elegance  of 
drapery,  with  a  certain  happiness  of  design,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  other.  By  the  former,  a  thought  is  scrupulously  examined  in  every 
light ;  by  the  latter  it  is  placed  with  little  trouble  in  the  most  striking.  The 
one  separates,  compares,  and  pursues  his  subject  with  pain;  the  other 
pla3rfully  skims  over  the  surface,  but  with  an  eye  so  piercing,  as,  without 
removing  the  veil,  seems  at  one  glance  to  dive  into  tiie  deeps  of  science. 
Here  a  writer  is  strained  and  tortured  into  all  the  distortions  of  the  Pythian 
goddess,  to  utter  what  he  knows ;  there  he  talks  with  a  decisive  dignity  and 
a  graceful  eloquence,  upon  subjects  of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant ;  nay,  he 
alinost  persuades  us  that  his  facility  arises  from  hia  knowledge.'  The  author 
before  us  will,  in  some  measure,  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

M.  Goguet  appears  to  us  rather  a  writer  of  genius  than  of  erudition ;  yet 
by  dint  of  the  former  we  would  imagine  him  possessed  of  the  latter.  He 
has  spread  his  learning  with  so  light  and  masterly  a  hand,  that  no  part  of 
the  performance  seems  wanting,  although  in  the  aggregate  it  is  little  more 
than  a  shadow  or  phantom  of  knowledge.  His  subject  requires  depth,  and 
his  plan  proposes  it :  but  alas  I  in  the  execution  we  find  only  the  skeleton, 
draught,  and  outlines  of  his  design  remaining  to  be  filled  up  by  some  future 
artist.  In  three  volumes  octavo,  Mr.  President  Goguet  has  comprised  a 
subject,  which,  in  the  hands  of  some  writers,  would  have  swelled  to  ten 
times  the  number  in  folio.  If  it  should  please  God  to  turn  the  heart  of  a 
certain  learned  gentleman  to  so  useful  an  undertaking,  we  may  soon  expect 
to  see  Dr.  Raddiffe's  library  replenished  with  much  profound  learning,  and 
this  stupendous  monument  of  pride  converted  to  better  purposes  than  being 
the  object  of  stupid  admiration  of  every  head  as  empty  as  its  walls,  that  now 
visits  alma  mater. 

Our  author  has  here  given  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  science, 
which,  as  he  justly  obeorves,  may  be  termed  a  history  of  the  human  mind 
from  its  infancy  to  its  maturity,  full  growth,  and  perfection.  When  wa 
first  set  about  reading  our  historian,  when  we  perused  his  preface,  where  he 
professes  to  give  an  accurate  view  of  fscts,  as  first  principles ;  to  trace  the 
origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  sdenoes,  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  these 
principles ;  and  lastly,  to  connect  the  variety  of  different  objects  in  so  regular 
a  chain  as  at  one  glance  to  show  their  mutual  influence,  we  doubted  not  but 
the  wish  of  our  great  Lord  Yerulam  was  accomplished*    But  we  reckoned 

*  We  would  here  be  onderstood  to  speak  of  the  gSDenlehaiadinof  writen;  whidi 
sappoaes  niiiBberlea  exoepllona  oo  boAb  Mm, — GouwKmu 
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the  translator  adds,  from  himself,  the  epithet  icy,  to  show  that  they  are 
still  colder : — a  fine  climax  of  frigidity  I 

"  But  Heayen,  indulgent  to  my  chaste  denre. 
Has  wrapped  (my  husband  safe)  proud  Troy  in  fire.** 

The  reader  may  have  already  observed  one  or  two  instances  of  our 
translator's  skill,  in  parenthetically  clapping  one  sentence  within  another. 
This  contributes  not  a  little  to  obscurity ;  and  obscurity,  we  all  know,  is 
nearly  allied  to  admiration.  Thus,  when  the  reader  begins  a  sentence 
which  he  finds  pregnant  with  another,  which  still  teems  with  a  third,  and 
so  on,  he  feels  the  same  surprise  which  a  countryman  does  at  Bartholomew- 
fair.  Hocus  shows  a  bag,  in  appearance  empty;  slap,  and  out  come  a 
dozen  new  laid  eggs ;  slap  again,  and  the  number  is  doubled :  but  what  is 
his  amazement,  when  it  swells  with  the  hen  that  lays  them  I 

"  The  Grecian  chie&  return,  each  altar  shines, 
And  spoils  of  Asia  grace  onr  native  shrines. 
Gifts,  for  their  lords  restored,  the  matrons  bring 
The  Trojan  fiites  overcome,  triumphant  sing ; 
Old  men  and  trembling  maids  admire  the  songs, 
And  wives  hang,  listening,  on  their  husbands*  tongues.^ 

Critics  have  expatiated,  in  raptures,  on  the  delicate  use  the  ancients  have 
made  of  the  Yerb  pendere.  Virgil's  goats  are  described  as  hanging  on  the 
mountain  side ;  the  eyes  of  a  lady  hang  on  the  looks  of  her  lover.  Ovid 
has  increased  the  force  of  the  metaphor,  and  describes  the  wife  as  hanging 
on  the  lips  of  her  husband.  Our  translator  has  gone  still  farther,  and 
described  the  lady  as  pendent  from  his  tongue.    A  fine  picture  I 

"  Now,  drawn  in  wine,  fierce  battles  meet  their  eyes, 
And  Dion's  towers  in  miniature  arise  : 
There  stretched  Sigean  plains,  here  Simo'is  flowed ; 
And  there  old  Priam's  lofty  palace  stood. 
Here  Feleos*  son  encamp'd,  Ulysses  there ; 
Here  Hector's  corpse  distained  the  rapid  car.* 

**  Of  this  the  Pylian  sage  in  quest  of  thee 
Embark'd,  year  sob  informM  his  mother  he.** 

If  we  were  permitted  to  offer  ft  correction  npon  the  two  last  lines,  we 
would  translate  them  into  plain  English  thus,  still  preserving  the  rhyme 
entire. 

The  Pylian  sage  inform'd  your  son  embark'd  in  quest  of  ihe«^ 

Of  this,  and  he  his  mother,  that  is  me. 

**Ee  told  how  Rhesos  and  how  Doloa  fell, 
By  your  wise  conduct  and  Tydides*  steel ; 
That  doomM  by  heavy  sleep  oppreesM  to  die^ 
And  this  prevented,  a  nocturnal  siiy  1 
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"  Rash  man  !  imxnindfiil  what  your  friends  yon  owe. 
Night's  gloom  to  tempt,  and  braye  a  Thradan  foe. 
By  one  assisted  in  the  donbtfhl  strife  ; 
To  me  how  kind  !  how  proTident  of  life  ! 
Still  throbVd  my  breast,  till,  Tictor,  from  the  plain. 
Ton  join'd,  on  Thradan  steeds^  th*  allies  again. 

''Bnt  what  to  me  avails  high  Ilinm's  fell, 
Or  soil  continued  o*er  its  min*d  wall ; 
If  still,  as  when  it  stood,  my  wants  remain ; 
If  still  I  wish  yon  in  these  arms  in  Tain  t 

*'  Troy,  sack*d  to  others,  yet  to  me  remains, 
Though  (Greeks,  with  captiye  oxen,  till  her  plains^ 
Ripe  harvests  bend  where  once  her  turrets  stood ; 
Rank  is  her  soil,  manured  with  Fhiygian  blood ; 
Harsh  on  the  ploughs,  men's  bones,  half  buried,  soun<U 
And  grass  each  ruin'd  mansion  hides  around. 
Tet,  hid  in  distant  dimes,  my  conq'ror  stays ; 
Unknown  the  cause  of  these  severe  delays  ! 

"  No  foreign  merchant  to  our  isle  resorts, 
But  question'd  much  of  you,  he  leaves  our  ports; 
Hence  each  departing  sail  a  letter  bears 
To  speak  ^  you  are  found)  my  anxious  oarea. 

**  Our  son  to  Pylos  out  the  briny  wave ; 
But  Nestor's  self  a  dubious  answer  gave  : 
To  Sparta  next — ^nor  even  could  Sparta  teU 
What  seas  you  plough,  or  in  what  region  dwell  f 

"  Better  had  stood  Apollo's  sacred  wall : 

0  could  I  now  my  former  wish  recall  1 

War  my  sole  dread,  the  scene  I  then  should  know ; 
And  thousands  then  would  share  the  common  woe : 
But  all  things  now,  not  knowing  what  to  fear, 

1  dread  ;  and  give  too  large  a  fidd  to  care. 
Whole  lists  of  dangers,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
Are  muster'd,  to  have  caus'd  so  long  delay. 

"  But  while  your  conduct  thus  I  fendly  dear. 
Perhaps  (true  man  !)  you  court  some  foreign  fidr| 
Perhaps  you  rally  your  domestic  loves, 
Whose  art  the  snowy  fleeoe  alone  improves. 

No  1 may  I  err,  and  staii  at  fidse  alarms  ; 

May  nought  but  force  detain  you  from  my  anna. 

**  Urg^d  by  a  fether's  ri^^t  again  to  wed. 
Firm  I  refuse,  stiU  feithfal  to  your  bed  f 
Still  let  him  urge  the  fruitless  vun  design ; 
I  am — I  must  be— and  I  will  be  thine. 
Though  melted  by  my  chaste  desires,  of  lato 
His  rig'rous  importunities  abate. 
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in  abundanoe.  If,  regardless  of  the  preBent  age,  the  author  has  not  thought 
proper  to  adapt  his  rules  to  the  differing  modes  of  eloquence  of  different 
centuries,  he  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  faithful  commentator  upon  the 
ancients,  whom  he  appears  to  have  studied,  and  whose  languages  he  seems 
perfectly  to  have  understood.  We  would  not  therefore  be  thought  to  object 
to  the  execution  of  the  present  performance,  but  to  the  choice  of  the  subject; 
not  to  the  lecturer's  talents,  but  the  inutility  of  his  task.  "-  ^ 

Upon  a  former  occasion  we  hinted  our  opinion,  that  eloquence  is  more 
improved  by  the  perusal  of  the  great  masters,  from  whose  excellences  rules 
have  been  afterwards  formed,  than  by  an  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  ^ch 
as  pretend  to  teach  the  art  by  rule,  more  by  imitation  than  by  precept. 
We  shall  here,  then,  take  the  liberty  of  pursuing  the  thought ;  and  as  an 
extract  from  the  work  before  us  can  (from  the  nature  of  the  subject)  neither 
excite  the  reader's  curiosity  nor  awaken  his  attention,*  instead  of  offering 
anything  from  the  author  we  shall  fill  up  a  page  with  a  few  observa- 
tions of  our  own.  We  all  would  be  orators :  we  Uve  in  an  age  of  orators : 
our  very  tradesmen  are  orators.  Were  it  not  worth  while  to  ask  what 
o;ratory  is? 

Oratory  is  nothing  more  than  the  being  able  jo  imprint  on  others,  with 
rapi^tjr  juid  force,  the  sentiments  of  which  we  are  possessed  'oiu'Sehres. 
Thus  sometimes  even  silenoe  is  eloquent,  and  Action  persuades  when  words 
might  fail.  We  may  be  thus  impressed,  without  being  convinced ;  and  our 
passions  are  often  excited  on  the  side  of  the  speaker,  though  reason  would 
resiBt  their  impulse.  "Whatever,"  says  Boileau,  "we  clearly  conceive, 
we  can  clearly  express ;  whatever  we  conceive  with  warmth,  is  expressed  in 
the  same  manner:"  when  the  emotion  is  strong,  the  words  rise  almost 
involuntarily,  to  give  our  feelings  all  the  force  of  expression.  The  speaker 
who  calmly  considers  the  propriety  of  his  diction  cools  in  the  interval ;  the 
spirit  is  fled,  and,  not  being  movend  himself,  he  ceases  to  affect  his  hearers. 
Should  we  examine  writers  of  genius  on  the  most  applauded  parts  of  their 
performances,  they  would  readily  answer,  that  those  parts  have  been  most 
admired  which  they  wrote  with  the  gjreateetease  and  the  warmest  enthusiaflm. 
Thus  we  see,  eloquence  is  bom  with_u0 .  before  the  rules  of  rhetbiio,  jm 
languages  have  been  formed  before  the  rules  of  grammar.  Nature  alone  is 
mistress  of  the  art,  and  perhaps  every  person  who  understands  the  language 
in  which  he  speaks,  who  has  great  interest  in  the  cause  he  def(Hids,  or  is 
warmly  attached  to  his  party,  must  be  an  orator.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  most  barbarous  nations  speak  in  a  style  more  affecting  and  figurative 
tfian  others ;  they  feel  with  passions  unabated  by  judgment,  and  tropea 
and  figures  are  the  natural  result  of  their  sensations.  These  strong  and 
vigorous  emotions,  therefore,  can  be  nowhere  taught,  but  they  may  be 
extinguished  by  rule ;  and  this  we  find  actually  to  have  been  the  case :  we 
find  no  Grecian  orator  truly  sublime  after  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  nor 
Roman  after  the  lectures  of  Quintilian.  Their  precepts  might  have  guarded 
their  successors  from  falling  into  £aults,  but  at  the  same  time'ihey  deterred 
them  from  rising  into  beauty.    Cool,  dispassionate,  and  even,  they  never 
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forfeited  their  tide  to  good  senM ;  they  incurred  no  dlBgust,  and  they  raised 
no  admiration. 

But  if  rules  in  general  of  this  kind  are  of  such  inutility,  how  much  more 
must  they  lead  us  astray,  when  we  cite  the  preoepts  given  to  the  orators  of  I 
one  country  to  direct  the  pleadings  of  another ;  rules  drawn  from  the 
ancients  to  direct  a  modem  harrister,  would  make  him  thoroughly  ridi- 
culous ;  and  yet  this  custom  prevailed  in  Europe  till  ahout  a  century  ago. 
A  lawyer,  who  even  then  perceived  the  ahsurdity  of  the  custom,  hearing  his 
adversary  talk  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  heauteous  Helen,  and  the  river 
Scamander,  entreated  the  court  to  ohserve,  that  his  client  was  chnstened, 
not  Scamander,  but  Simon. 

In  fact,  those  men  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  reduoe  what  is 
properly  a  talent  to  an  art,  have  but  very  littie  advanced  the  interests  of  I 
learning :  by  their  means,  the  mind,  attentive  to  her  own  operations,  mixes  [ 
judgment  with  all  her  entiiusiasms ;  and  like  a  man  who  is  ever  reflecting  I 
on  the  danger  of  every  hazardous  enterprise,  at  last  is  satisfied  with  the  j 
advantages  of  safety,  unconcerned  about  the  rewards  attending  soooam.! 


Vin.— MURPHY'S  ORPHAN  OF  CHINA. 

♦ 

**  The  OrpKcm  of  Chma;  a  Tragedy.    By  Abthub  Mua?HT,  Eso.'' 

When  luxury  has  exhausted  every  mode  of  ei^'oyment,  and  is  palled  by 
an  iteration  of  the  same  pursuits,  it  often  has  recourse  even  to  absurdity 
for  redress,  and  vainly  expects  from  novelty  those  satisfactions  it  has  ceased 
to  find  in  nature.  Like  the  Asiatic  tyrant  of  antiquity,  wearied  of  the  old 
pleasures,  it  proposes  immense  rewards,  and  eagerly  seeks  amusement  in 
the  new.  From  the  prevalence  of  a  taste  like  this,  or  rather  from  this 
perversion  of  taste,  the  refined  European  has,  of  late,  had  recourse  even  to 
China,  in  order  to  diversify  the  amusements  of  the  day.  We  have  seen 
gardens  laid  out  in  the  eastern  manner;  houses  ornamented  in  front  by 
zig-zag  lines;  and  rooms  stuck  round  with  Chinese  vases  and  Indian 
pagods.  If  such  whimsies  prevail  among  those  who  conduct  the  pleasures 
of  the  times,  and  consequentiy  lead  the  fiEishion,  is  it  to  be  wondered,  if  even 
poetry  itself  should  conform,  and  the  public  be  presented  with  a  piece 
formed  upon  Chinese  manners? — ^manners  which  though  the  poet  should 
happen  to  mistake,  he  has  the  consolation  left,  that  few  readers  are  able  to 
detect  the  imposture.  Yoltaire,  than  whom  no  author  better  adapts  his 
productions  to  the  colour  of  the  times,  was  sensible  of  this  prevalence  of 
fashion  in  favour  of  all  that  came  from  China,  and  resolved  to  indulge  its 
extravagance.  He  has  accordingly  embroidered  a  Chin/ese  plot  with  all  the 
colouring  of  French  poetry ;  but  his  advances  to  excellenoe  are  only  in 

'  This  oritioifm  ii  foUowed  by  a  kind  noikse  of  Goldamith's  Bitjmrg. 
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proportion  to  his  deviatmg  from  the  oalm  insipidity  of  his  eastern  originaL 
Of  all  nations  that  ever  felt  the  influence  of  the  inspiring  goddess,  perhaps 
the  Chinese  are  to  be  placed  in  the  lowest  dass :  their  productions  are  the 
most  phlegmatic  that  can  be  imagined.  In  those  pieces  of  poetry,  or  novel, 
translations,  some  of  which  we  have  seen,  and  which  probably  may  soon  be 
made  public,'  there  is  not  a  single  attempt  to  address  the  imagination,  or 
influence  the  passions ;  such  therefore  are  very  improper  models  for  imita- 
tion: and  Yoltaire,  who  was  perhaps  sensible  of  this,  has  made  very 
considerable  deviations  from  the  original  plan.'  Our  English  poet  has 
deviated  still  further,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  plot  has  become  more 
European,  it  has  become  more  perfect.  By  omitting  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  original  story,  and  adding  several  of  his  own,  Mr.  Murphy 
has  given  us  a  play,  if  not  truly  Chinese,  at  least  entirely  poeticaL  Perhaps 
it  was  the  intention  of  this  ingenious  writer,  to  show  the  strength  of  hi« 
imagination  in  embellishing  a  barren  plot,  and,  like  the  artist  we  have  somo* 
times  heard  of,  who  was  famous  for  dressing  a  pair  of  shoes  into  a  fricassee, 
chose  rather  to  have  us  admire  his  manner  than  Ms  materials. 
t  The  first  error  in  the  plot  of  this  piece  is,  that  the  pathos  begins  without 
a  proper  preparation  of  incident.  The  most  poignant  ang^sh  begins  in  the 
second  act,  where  Mandane,  the  only  woman  of  the  play,  feels  all  the 
distress  of  passion,  conflicting  between  a  subject's  duty  and  a  mother^s 

I  tenderness.  When  the  poet  thus  attempts  to  move  us  before  his  time,  the 
most  he  can  do  is  to  raise  an  equally  moderate  degree  of  pity  thiough  tho 
whole,  which  all  his  art  cannot  raise  into  that  fine  agony  of  distress,  so 
common  among  the  great  masters  of  his  art  AU  enthusiasms  are  of  short 
continuance ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  genius  to  keep  our  sorrows  alive 
through  five  acts,  unless  it  diversifies  the  object,  or  in  every  act  excites 
some  new  and  imforeseen  distress ;  but  neither  of  these  the  Chinese  plot  in 
view  admits  of. 

1  A  spedmen  of  this  kind  will  probably  appear  next  season  at  Mr.  Dodaley's,  as  wc 
are  informed. — Goldsioth.  In  1761,  Dr.  Percy  pablished  a  translation  of  *'  Han 
Eion  Choaan,  or  the  Pleasing  History,**  a  Chinese  noyel,  containing  a  fiuthfnl  pictnrt 
of  the  domestic  manners,  habits,  and  characters  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

'  '*  The  first  specimen  of  a  Chinese  play  was  translated  into  French  by  the  Jesuit 
Prdmaire.  Voltaire  made  his  translation  of  the  'Orphan  of  Chaon*  the  gronndwork 
of  one  of  his  best  tragedies,  'L*OrpheUn  de  la  Chine:*  it  is  fbnnded  <m  an  erent 
which  occurred  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Confiicius.  A  military 
leader,  having  usurped  the  lands  of  the  house  of  Chaou,  is  determined  on  extermi- 
nating the  whole  race.  A  fiedthful  dependant  of  the  fiunily  saves  the  life  of  the  orphan 
and  male  heir,  by  concealing  him,  and  passing  off  his  own  child  in  his  stead.  The 
orphan  is  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  real  condition,  unUl  he  reaches  man's  estate, 
when  the  whole  subject  being  revealed  to  him  by  his  tutor  and  guardian,  he  revenges 
the  fiite  of  his  fiunily  on  the  usurper,  and  recovers  his  rights.  In  thi^i  pbt,  Dr.  Huid 
remarked  a  near  resemblance,  in  many  points,  to  the  Bleotra  of  Sophodes,  where  the 
young  Orestes  is  reared  by  his  pedoffogua  or  tutor,  until  he  is  old  enough  to  enact 
summary  justice  on  the  murderers  of  hii  fitther  Agamemnon." — ^Divis,  Chineie, 
roL  ii.  p.  101. 
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Shakspeare,  Otway,  and  Bowe,  seemed  to  haye  been  perfect  economists 
of  their  distress  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) ;  they  were  so  sensible  of  a 
necessary  gradation  in  this  respect,  that  their  characters  frequently  make 
their  first  appearance  in  circumstances  of  joy  and  triumph.  They  well 
knew  that  we  are  apt  to  pity  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  £&llen  from  former  happiness.  Othello,  therefore,  meets  the 
mistress  he  must  soon  kill,  in  all  the  eostacy  of  a  happy  lover.  Aoasto 
surveys  the  felicity  of  his  family  with  the  most  unreserved  degree  of  rapture ; 
and  the  father  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  who  so  soon  is  to  be  wretched  indeed, 
begins  in  a  strain  of  exultation,  that  forces  us  almost  to  envy  his  felicity. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  from  observing  the  effect  the 
ingenious  performance  before  us  had  upon  the  audience  the  first  night  of  its 
representation.  The  whole  house  seemed  pleased,  highly  and  justly  pleased; 
but  it  was  not  with  the  luxury  of  woe  ^  they  seemed  affected :  the  nervous 
sentiment,  the  glowing  imagery,  the  well-conducted  scenery,  seemed  the 
sources  of  their  pleasure ;  their  judgment  could  not  avoid  approving  tiie 
conduct  of  the  drama,  yet  few  of  the  situations  were  capable  of  getting 
within  the  soul,  or  exciting  a  single  tear ;  in  short,  it  was  quickly  seen, 
that  all  the  faults  of  the  performance  proceeded  from  vicious  imitation,  and 
all  its  beauties  were  the  poet's  own. 

And  now  we  are  mentioning  faults  (faults  which  a  single  quotation  from 
the  play  will  happily  expunge  from  the  reader's  memory),  the  author  has, 
perhaps,  too  frequently  mentioned  the  word  virtue.  This  expression  should, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  be  husbanded,  and  only  used  on  great 
occasions ;  if  repeated  too  often,  it  loses  its  cabalistic  power,  and  at  last 
degenerates  into  contempt.  This  was  actually  the  case  at  Athens,  so  that 
their  noAuOfwAXcni  itpeHi,  as  it  was  called,  became  contemptible  even  among 
the  most  stupid  of  their  neighbouring  nations ;  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  their  government  they  grew  ashamed  of  it  themselves.  But,  to  do  the 
writer  ample  justice,  we  will  lay  one  scene  against  all  his  defects,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  this  alone  will  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour.  Works 
of  genius  are  not  to  be  judged  from  the  faults  to  be  met  with  in  them,  but 
by  the  beauties  in  which  they  abound. 

Zamti,  the  Chinese  high-priest,  is  informed,  that  his  own  son  is  going  to 
be  offered  up  as  the  orphan-heir  of  China ;  after  a  short  conflict,  his  duty 
gains  a  complete  victory  over  paternal  affection :  he  is  willing  his  son  should 
die,  in  order  to  secure  his  king ;  but  the  difficulty  remains  to  persuade  his 
wife,  Mandane,  to  forego  a  mother's  fondness,  and  conspire  also  in  the  deceit. 

Seeiu, — Mavdaiti,  Zaxti.' 
Mandane.  And  camit  then  be  true  T 
Is  hnman  nature  exil'd  from  thy  breaitt  I 
Art  thou,  indeed,  so  barbarous  ? — 


'  Goldsmith  was  fond  of  this  expreasion  and  of  the  word  woe,  on  which  he  biui  six 
rhymes  in  his  short  poem  cf  T%e  Deserted  ViUoffe, 
'  Garrick  played  Zamti ;  IkUndane  was  played  by  Mr^  Yuto^ 
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ZamU,  LoT*d  Mandaoe, 
Fix  not  your  aoorpions  here — a  bearded  ihaft 
Already  dzinks  my  epiritB  up. 

Mandane,  ryeaeen 
The  tnuty  Morai— I  haTe  heard  it  all. 
He  woidd  have  ihimnM  my  steps ;  Imt  what  can  V 
The  eje  of  tenderness  like  mine  t 

ZamU.  By  heav'n  1 
I  eannot  speak  to  thee. 

Mandame,  Think*st  thou  those  tears, 
Those  fidse^  those  .cruel  tears,  wiU  choke  the  roioe 
Of  a  fond  mother^s  lore,  now  stung  to  madness  f 
Oh  1 1  will  rend  the  air  with  lamentations ; 
Boot  up  this  hair,  and  beat  this  throbbing  breast ; 
Turn  all  oonnnbial  joys  to  bitterness, 
To  fell  despair,  to  angnish,  and  remorse^ 
Unless  my  son 

Zamti.  Thoa  erer  fihithfiil  woman. 
Oh  I  leave  me  to  my  woes. 

Mandane.  Give  me  my  child. 
Thou  worse  than  Tartar,  give  me  back  my  son  | 
Oh  I  give  him  to  a  mother's  eager  arms. 
And  let  me  strain  him  to  my  heart. 

Zamti,  Heaven  knows 
How  dear  my  boy  is  here.    Bat  our  first  duty 
Now  claims  attention — ^to  our  oonntry's  love^ 
All  other  fondnesses  must  yield  : 
I  was  a  subject  ere  I  was  a  fitther. 

Mandane.  Tou  were  a  savage,  bred  in  Scythian  wi]d% 
And  humanising  pity  never  reaoh*d 
Your  heart.    Was  it  for  this— oh  1  thou  unkind  one^ 
Was  it  for  this— oh,  thou  inhuman  fitther. 
Yon  woo*d  me  to  your  nuptial  bed  t    So  long 
Have  I  then  clasp'd  thee  in  these  drding  arms, 
And  made  this  breast  your  pillow  f    Cruel,  say. 
Are  these  your  vows  t    Are  these  your  fond  endearments  I 
Nay,  look  upon  me.    If  this  wasted  form, 
These  fiuled  eyes,  have  tum*d  your  heart  against  me^ 
With  grief  for  you  I  withered  in  my  bloom. 

ZamU.  Why  wilt  thou  pieroe  my  heart  t 

Mandane.  Alas  I  my  son. 
Have  I  then  bore  thee  in  these  matron  arms. 
To  see  thee  bleed  f    Thus  dost  thou  then  return  f 
This  could  your  mother  hope,  when  first  she  seni^ 
Her  in&nt  exile  to  a  distant  dime  f 
Ah  1  oould  I  think  thy  early  love  of  fome 
Would  urge  thee  to  this  peril  t    Thus  to  fall 
By  a  stem  fother's  will    By  thee  to  die  * 
From  thee^  inhwmaa,  to  receive  his  doom  t 
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Huider'd  by  thee  t    Tet  bear  me,  Zamti,  hear  i 
Thus  on  my  kneee — I  threaten  now  no  more — 
*Tia  Nature*!  voioe  that  pleads  ;  Natore  alarm'd, 
Qniok,  trembling,  wild,  toneh*d  to  her  inmost  feelbg^ 
When  force  would  tear  her  tender  yoong  onea  from  her. 

ZawUi,  Nay,  leek  not  with  enfeebling  fond  idea* 
To  flwell  the  flood  of  grief— it  ia  in  Tain — 
He  must  submit  to  &te. 

Mandane,  Barbarian  1  no— {She  rttei  hattUy,) 
He  shall  not  die — rather — I  pri'ihee,  Zamti, 
Uige  not  a  grief-distracted  wonum :  Tremble 
At  the  wild  fury  of  a  woman's  lore. 

ZctnUi.  I  tremble  rather  at  a  breach  of  oaths. 
But  thou  break  thine.    Bathe  your  perfidious  hands  i 

In  this  life-blood.     Betray  the  righteous  cause 
Of  all  our  sacred  kings. 

Mandane,  Our  kings  1— our  kings  I 
What  are  the  soepter'd  rulers  of  the  world  t— 
Form*d  of  one  oommon  day,  are  they  not  all 
Doomed  with  each  subject,  with  the  meanest  slat% 
To  drink  the  cup  of  human  woe  t — alike 
All  leYell'd  by  affliction  t    Sacred  kings ! 
*Tis  human  policy  sets  up  their  daim. 
IGne  is  a  mother's  cause — ^mine  is  the  oausa 
Of  husband,  wife,  and  child ; — those  tenderest  ties  t 
Superior  to  your  right  divine  of  kings  1 

ZamH.  Then  go,  Mandane,  thou  once  faithful  womai^ 
Dear  to  this  heart  in  vain ; — go,  and  forget 
Those  rirtuous  lessons  which  I  oft  have  taught  thee^ 
In  fond  credulity,  while  on  each  word 
You  hung  enamoured.    Go  to  Timurkan, 
Bereal  the  awful  truth.    Be  thou  speotatrrai 
Of  murdered  majesty.     Bmbraoe  your  son, 
And  let  him  lead  in  shame  and  serntnde^ 
A  life  ignobly  bought.    Then  let  those  eye% 
Those  fitded  eyes,  which  grief  for  me  hath  dimm'd. 
With  guilty  joj  reanimate  their  lustre, 
To  brighten  slaTery,  and  beam  their  flrea 
On  the  fell  S^hian  murderer. 

Mamdame.  And  is  it  thus. 
Thus  is  Mandane  known  f    My  soul  disdains 
The  vile  imputed  guilt.    No— never — nerer— 
Still  am  I  true  to  fiyne.    Come,  lead  me  henoe^ 
Where  I  may  lay  down  life  to  mre  Zaphimri  ; 
But  save  my  Hamet  too.    Then,  then,  you'll  find 
A  heart  beats  here,  ss  warm  and  great  as  thine. 

Zamii.  Then  make  with  me  one  strong,  one  glorious  effort^ 
And  rank  with  those  who^  from  the  first  of  time, 
In  feme's  eternal  aiduTes  stand  rerer^d. 
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For  conquering  all  the  deftrest  tiet  of  naturci 
To  serre  the  general  weaL 

Mandane.  That  sarage  virtne 
Loses  with  me  its  horrid  charms.     Fve  sworn 
To  saye  my  king.     Bat  should  a  mother  turn 
A  dire  assassin — oh  I  I  cannot  bear 
The  piercing  thought.     Distraction — quick  distraction 
Will  seise  my  brain. — See  there — my  child — my  child — 
By  guards  surrounded,  a  devoted  rictim, — 
Barbarians,  hold  1    Ah  I  see,  he  dies  1 — ^he  dies  I 

[She  faints  vtUoZanUt4  arms, 

Zamti,  Where  is  Arsaoe  t    Fond  maternal  love 
Shakes  her  weak  frame — {Bnter  Arsaee),  Quickly,  Arsace,  hel|» 
This  ever  tender  creature.    Wandering  life 
Rekindles  in  her  dieek.    Soft^  lead  her  off 
To  where  the  fiuming  breese  in  yonder  bow*r 
May  woo  her  spirits  back.     Propitious  heav'n  I 
Pity  the  woundings  of  a  father's  heart ; 
Pity  my  strugglings  with  this  best  of  women ; 
Support  our  virtue  : — ^kindle  in  our  souls 
A  ray  of  your  divine  enthiteiasm  ; 
Such  as  inflames  the  patriot's  breast,  and  lifts 
Th'  imprisoned  mind  to  that  sublime  of  virtue, 
That  even  on  the  rack  it  feeb  the  good. 
Which  in  a  sbgle  hour  it  works  to  millions^ 
And  leaves  the  lega<7  to  after-times.  \JExk^  leading  qfManda*te, 

Even  in  so  short  a  specimen  the  reader  sees  a  streng^  of  thought,  a 
propriety  of  diction,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  stage.  The  whole 
is  tiius  in  action,  filled  with  incident,  and  embellished  with  a  justness  of 
sentiment,  not  to  be  found  even  in  Mr.  Voltaire.  The  French  poet,  for 
instance,  seems  to  speak  without  detestation  of  self-murder,  and  instances 
the  neighbouring  Japanese,^  who  find  in  it  a  refuge  from  all  their  sorrows . 
our  poet  more  justly  brands  it  as  an  usurpation  of 

ZanUi.  The  dread  prerogative 
Of  life  and  death,  and  measure  out  the  thread 
Of  our  own  beings  I    *Tis  the  coward's  act, 
Who  dares  not  to  encounter  pain  and  peril — 


1  <'  L'homme  6tait-il  done  n6  pour  tant  de  d6pendano% 
De  noB  voisins  altiers  imitons  la  Constance ; 
De  la  nature  humaine  ils  soutiennent  les  droits 
Vivent  libres  ches  eux,  et  meurent  i  leur  choiz. 
Un  afiient  leur  suffit  pour  sortir  de  la  vie, 
Et  plus  que  le  ntent  ils  craignent  TinfiBunie^ 
Le  haidi  Japonais  n*attend  pas  qu'au  cereueil, 
Cn  despote  insolent  le  plonge  d'un  ooup-d'oeil.** 

VOr^^hclin  de  la  ChinCy  acte  v.  ss.  5. 
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Be  that  the  practice  of  the  gloomy  north. 

McmdfMe,  Must  we  then  wait  a  haughty  tyrant's  rod. 
The  Taseala  of  his  will  \ — no — ^let  ns  rather 
NoUy  break  through  the  harriers  of  thia  life, 
And  job  the  beings  of  some  other  world. 
Who'll  throng  aroond  onr  greatly  daring  souls, 
And  Tiew  the  deed  with  wonder  and  applause. 

Zamti,  Distress  too  exquisite  I — Ye  holy  powVd^ 
If  aught  below  can  supersede  your  law, 
And  plead  for  wretches,  who  dare,  self-impeU'd, 
Bush  to  your  awful  presence ;— oh  1  it  is  not 
When  the  distempered  passions  rage ;  when  pride 
Is  stung  to  madness ;  when  ambition  falls 
From  his  high  scaffolding  ; — oh  1 — no— if  aught 
Can  justify  the  blow,  it  is  when  virtue 
Has  nothing  left  to  do  ; — when  liberty 
No  more  can  breathe  at  large ; — ^'tis  with  the  groans 
Of  our  dear  country  when  we  dare  to  die. 

Mandane,  Then  here  at  once  direct  the  fiiendly  steel. 

Zamti,  One  last  adieu  I — ^now  1 — ah  1  does  this  become 
Thy  husband's  lore  1  thus  with  uplifted  blade 
Can  I  approach  that  bosom-bliss,  where  oft 
With  other  looks  than  those — oh  1  my  Mandane — 
Trt  hush*d  my  cares  within  thy  shelt'ring  arms  ? 

Mandane,  Alas  1  the  lores  that  hoyer^d  o'er  our  pillows 
Have  spread  their  pinions,  never  to  return. 
And  the  pale  fiites  surround  us — 
Then  lay  me  down  in  honourable  rest ; 
Come,  as  thou  art,  all  hero^  to  my  arms^ 
And  free  a  virtuous  wife. 

Zamti,  It  must  be  so— 
Now  then,  prepare  thee — my  arm  flags  and  droops. 
Conscious  of  thee  in  eT*ry  trembling  nerve.     [Dashet  down  the  dapger, 

Thii  is  finely  oonoeived,  and  exquisitely  execated.  Subjoined  to  the 
play  we  find  a  letter,  addressed,  from  the  author  to  Voltaire,  which  we 
think  might  have  been  better  suppressed ;  for  though  it  is  written  with 
file  and  spirit,  and 'contains  many  judicious  observations,  it  may  subjeot 
Mr.  Murphy  to  the  censure  of  having  made  but  an  indifferent  return  to  a 
man,  whose  sentiments  and  plan  he  has,  in  a  great  measure,  thought  proper 
to  adopt.  It  may  be  indeed  considered  as  a  just  retribution  on  a  French- 
man, who  had  served  Shakspeare  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  adopted  all 
his  beauties,  and  then  reviled  him  for  his  faults.  Voltaire  is  entitled  to 
particular  regard  from  our  countrymen,  notwithstanding  the  petulance  with 
which  he  has  treated  them  on  some  occasions ;  for  he  was  certainly  the  first 
who  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  excellences  of  English  poetry. 
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the  reply !  Forcibly  grasping  the  youth's  hand,  he  softly  said,  <  See  in  what 

peace  a  Christian  can  die.' " ' 
As  Dr.  Young's  manner  of  writing  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  has  already 

secured  him  an  ample  share  of  fame,  we  hope  to  see  some  succeeding  man 

of  genius  do  justice  to  the  integrity  of  his  life,  and  the  simplicity  and  piety 

of  his  manners ;  for  in  this  respect,  not  Addison  himself  was,  perhaps,  his 
I  superior.    We  would,  in  a  word,  be  much  better  pleased  to  see  the  writers 

of  the  rising  generation  more  fond  of  imitating  his  life  than  his  writings ; 
'  his  moral  qualities  are  transferable ;    his  peculiarities,  as  a  genius,  can 

scarcely  be  imitated,  except  in  their  faults. 


X.— FORMEY'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  MISCELLANIES. 

*'  PhSofophical  Miaedlaniea  on  Varirmt  Suhjedt.  To  which  it  pr^fiaxd  an  Aecouni  of 
the  Author  and  hit  Workty  hy  Uimtdf,  From  the  Original  of  M.  Foemit,- 
Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.*'     12mo. 

This  volume  of  miscellanies  is  prefaced  with  the  author's  own  account  of 
himself.  What  he  found  in  his  life  worthy  of  thus  being  made  public,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  since  all  its  transactions  are  composed  of  his  being 
bred  a  dirine,  his  being  made  professor  of  eloquence  in  an  university, 
secretary  to  a  literary  society,  and  having  wrote  a  great  many  books.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature  a  being  more  fond  of  flattery  than  the  professor  in 
a  college.  Accustomed  to  adulation  from  their  pupils,  they  expect  it  from 
the  world ;  and  when  fame  does  not  happen  to  blow  the  trumpet  sufficiently 
in  their  praise,  have  been  frequently  found  to  strengthen  the  blast  them- 
selves. Though  their  whole  lives  may  have  passed  away  between  the  fire- 
side and  the  easy  chair,  yet  how  have  we  seen  the  press  sweat  with  the 
uninteresting  anecdotes  of  men  who  did  nothing !  But  let  them  pass.  They 
write  for  minds  congenial  to  their  own. 

This  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  intimation  that  Mr.  Formey's  taste  does  not 
entirely  correspond  with  ours.  It  must  be  owned,  his  vanity  has  given 
some  unfavourable  impressions,  and  his  eloquence  has  wiped  none  of  these 
impressions  away.    'Tis  true,  that  by  arraigning  his  gravity  or  his  learning, 

1  **  Tickell,  in  his  excellent  elegy  on  the  death  of  Addison,  alluded,  in  the  (bllowing 
lines,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moring  interview  with  Lord  Warwick  : 
'  He  taught  us  how  to  lire  ;  and  (oh  I  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die.*** 

— JoHH80N*s  Life  ofAdditon, 
>  **  M.  Formey,  originally  of  a  French  fiunily,  was  horn  at  Berlin,  in  1711,  and  died 
in  1797.     Besides  the  above  work,  his  ''Ecclesiastiral  History,**  and  his  **Histoi7 
of  Philosophy  and  Philosophers,'*  were  translated  into  English  ;  the  latter  by  Goldsmith 
Uitiiself,  in  1768.     See,   ''LifiB,**  ch.  xiiu 
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we  inour  some  danger  from  the  resentment  of  our  brother  journalists,  and 
that  class  of  men  who  are  prudently  for  ever  in  the  right.  A  theologist,  a 
German,  a  professor,  a  journalist,  a  secretary  to  an  academy,  who  perhaps 
could  class  eight  or  ten  letters  to  the  end  of  his  name ;  to  arraign  the  talents 
of  such  a  man ;  to  say  that  with  all  his  eloquence  he  is  at  best  metaphorieaUy 
duUf  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  heresy  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters  i 

Yet  let  not  his  faults  be  confounded  with  those  of  his  translator ;  for  these 
are  frequently  almost  too  gross  for  oonoeption.  This  gentleman  talks  of 
*  *  awakening  to  a  yigilancy,"  in  the  first  paragraph ;  tells  us  of  the ''  cootion  of 
the  ventricles,"  by  which  we  suppose  is  meant,  in  the  original,  the  digestive 
faculty  of  the  stomach:  he  translates  the  exit  of  the  nerves  £rom  the 
medulla  spinalis,  by  the  '*  roots  of  the  marrow."  Whenever  an  English 
word  does  not  come  to  his  hand,  he  without  further  ceremony  makes  one  of 
his  own,  such  as  somnolence,  humectating,  aority,  acridity,  inflammative, 
machinal,  and  so  forth ;  all  which  are  delivered  with  great  ease,  and  much 
appearance  of  learning.  In  short,  our  German  frequently  is  made  to  talk 
unintelligibly,  and  is  thus  robbed  of  one  half  his  reputation ;  and  at  best, 
heaven  knows,  he  has  not  much  to  spare  I  It  reminds  us  of  a  man,  who, 
selling  his  horse,  assured  the  buyer  that  he  had  but  two  faults ;  one  was,  that 
he  was  veiy  hard  to  be  caught,  and  the  other  fault — ay,  what  was  that  P — he 
was  good  for  nothing  when  he  had  caught  him. 

The  first  treatise  is  entitled,  an  Essay  on  Sleep.  He  raises  a  controversy 
whether  sleep,  which  gives  rest  to  our  voluntary  actions  and  motions,  does 
not  augment  the  vital  and  involuntary?  This  dispute  he  is  at  great  pains 
to  determine ;  and  Seneca  and  Boerhaave  on  one  side,  are  marshalled  against 
Gorter,  Keil,  and  Dodart  on  the  other.  An  acquaintance  with  modem  dis- 
coveries in  physiology  would  have  prevented  his  doubts,  and  taught  him  to 
reconcile  Eeil  with  Boerhaave.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  goes  off  by 
perspiration,  though  it  be  sometimes  greater,  is  frequently  less  than  that 
^vhich  is  absorbed  from  the  circumambient  atmosphere.  Thus  a  man,  who, 
after  the  fatigue  and  exercise  of  the  day,  weighs  himself  upon  going  to  bed, 
will  be  found  some  pounds  heavier  the  next  morning.  While  we  are  awake 
and  in  action,  we  perspire  more  than  we  inhale.  In  that  state,  therefore,  the 
blood  is  deprived  of  a  greater  quantity  of  its  fluid  than  in  a  state  of  sleep ; 
the  more  the  blood  is  deprived  of  this  fluid,  the  more  its  stimulus  increases. 
By  this  means  the  pulse  becomes  quicker,  and  all  the  vital  motions  are 
accelerated.  To  replenish  this  waste  of  fluid,  sleep  therefore  is  requisite, 
which  gives  the  blood  a  proper  degree  of  fluidity,  and  regulates  the  machine. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  what  it  is  that  sleeps  in  us.  And  to  this  he 
peremptorily  answers,  that  the  cerebrum,  which  he  regards  as  the  source  of 
all  our  voluntary  motions,  is  at  rest ;  whUe  the  eerebellum,  by  him  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  vital  motion,  continues  alive  and  active.  His  theory  has 
been  so  often  refuted  already,  that  we  must  accuse  either  his  candour  or 
learuiug,  in  not  perceiving  the  proper  objections.  Animals  deprived  of 
the  cerebrum  have  been  seen  to  perform  many  of  the  voluntary  motions : 
a  proof  that  it  cannot  be  the  source  of  such.    But  to  dismiss  this  essay,  let 
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it  be  suffioient  to  obseiTe,  that  whenever  the  author  attempts  physiological 
explanations,  he  disooyers  no  great  share  of  knowledge  or  erudition. 

HIb  next  essay  is  upon  dreams,  where  his  merit  as  a  metaphysician  is  some- 
what superior  to  his  skill  in  physiology.  In  quality  of  the  latter,  howeyer, 
he  begins  this  dissertation  with  a  oonfused  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
bodies  operate  upon  the  nerves ;  one  time  considering  them  as  having  a 
nervous  fluid,  and  another,  as  being  elastic  springs,  that  vibrate  to  every 
external  impression.  However,  it  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose  that  they 
serve  as  conveyances  from  external  objects  to  the  thinking  power.  The 
nerves,  at  their  origination  from  the  brain,  are  supposed  to  be  of  much  more 
vivid  perception  than  they  are  at  their  extremities,  which  lie  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  common  sensoiy.  "  Hence,"  continues  he,  *'  it  is  that  arise 
all  the  acts  of  imagination  during  vigilanoy ;  and  nothing  is  more  known, 
than  that  in  persons  of  a  certain  habit  of  body,  or  who  are  given  up  to  intense 
meditation,  or  agitated  by  violent  passions,  these  acts  of  imagination 
are  equivalent  to  sensation,  and  even  hinder  its  effects;  though  otherwise 
the  impression  in  itself  be  veiy  far  from  fiednt.  Those  are  the  dreams  of 
waking  men,  and  there  is  a  perfect  analogy  betwixt  them  and  the  dreams  in 
sleep ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  depending  on  that  series  of  inward  con- 
eussions  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerves,  which  terminates  in  the  brain ;  the 
whole  difference  is,  that  whilst  awake,  we  can  check  this  series,  break  the 
concatenation,  alter  the  direction,  and  supersede  it,  by  calling  in  real  sensa- 
tion ;  whereas  dreams  are  independent  of  our  will,  and  it  is  without  the  verge 
of  our  power  either  to  continue  an  agreeable  illusion,  or  disperse  an  hideous 
phantom.  The  imagination  in  a  waking  person  is  a  policed  republic,  where 
the  voice  of  the  magistrate  appeases  confusion  and  restores  order ;  the 
imagination  in  dreams  is  the  same  republic  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  still 
the  passions  make  frequent  attempts  against  the  l^islator's  authority,  even 
whilst  his  prerogative  is  in  its  full  force,  and  he  is  in  a  capacity  of  asserting 
his  rights." 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  period  of  sleep  in  which  we  do 
not  dream,  but  the  images  are  so  oonfused  and  faint,  as  to  leave  not  the  least 
trace  upon  the  memoiy.  So  that,  properly  speaking,  the  dream  is  no  more 
than  to  have  a  recolleotion  of  our  dreams.  This  is  a  controversy  that  has 
employed  many  to  very  little  purpose.  For  if,  with  Mr.  Locke,  there  be  a 
time  when  the  soul  is  quite  insensible,  it  can  never  remember  such  a  time, 
that  interval  of  insensibility  being  considered  as  nothing  in  its  period  of 
existence,  and  consequently  will  not  admit  of  reasoning  about  it. 

The  succeeding  essays  turn  upon  the  value  and  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
conversation  on  the  scale  of  beings ;  by  which  he  means,  that  infinite  grada- 
tion of  beings,  from  the  summit  of  perfection  down  to  inanimate  matter. 
On  the  order  of  nature.  On  the  analogy  between  the  nourishment  of  the 
soul  and  that  of  the  body.  On  the  principles  of  happiness  and  unhappiness 
in  marriage.  On  moral  liberty.  On  lending  money  at  interest.  The 
obligation  of  procuring  ourselves  the  conveniences  of  life  considered  as  a 
moral  duty.    The  nupis  addere  pandva  is  very  manifest  in  this  author's 
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manner.  Eyery  subject  is  treated  very  aoientifioally,  with  a  great  show  of 
argument,  which  proves  nothing ;  he  seems  ever  upon  the  wing,  yet  does  not 
stir  an  inch.  He  very  conscientiously  and  methodically  divides  his  subject, 
surveys  it  round  and  round,  and  then  leaves  it  without  stripping  off  a 
single  obscurity.  Need  it  be  added  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  one  of 
those  performances  which  generally  serve  to  gain  an  author  the  praise  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  yet  create  no  envy  in  cotemporary  writers?  The  ill- 
natured  must  own  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  and  they  who  are  more  generous 
may,  perhaps,  allow  that  it  reads  well  enough. 


XI.— VAN  EGMONTS  TRAVELS  INTO  ASIA. 

"  Travds  through  part  of  Europe,  Ana  Minor,  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Mount  Sinai,  Ac,  Bj  the  Honourable  J.  JSoidiub  Van 
Bqmokt,  Envoy  Bxtraordinary  from  the  United  Proyincee  to  the  Coort  of  Naples ; 
and  JoHH  Hetmah,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Langoages  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Leyden.     Translated  from  the  Low  Dutch."    2  Tola.  Svo. 

Teavels  acquire  one  great  part  of  their  merit  from  being  new.  Every 
coimtry  seems  like  the  pictures  in  a  camera-obscura,  continually  altering 
their  tints,  though  the  outlines  be  still  the  same.  A  single  age  introduces 
new  customs  and  manners,  as  well  as  inhabitants.  Those  who  compare  the 
accounts  of  the  travellers  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  those  of  the 
modems,  will  perceive  that  even  Asia  has  altered  its  modes,  the  inhabitants 
of  many  places  having  almost  changed  their  nature.  From  eveiy  new 
publication  of  travels,  therefore,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  recent 
information,  that  it  at  least  excels  all  other  accounts  by  giving,  if  not 
more  authentic,  at  least  more  modem  descriptions.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  purchaser  of  the  book  in  question  will  find  himself  mistaken. 
These  travels  have  been  performed  more  than  an  age  ago ;  and  we  have  had 
several  men  of  better  abilities,  who  have  visited  and  described  those  countries 
mentioned  in  the  title-page,  later  than  they.  To  what  purpose,  then,  a  new 
publication,  which  contains  accounts  neither  so  accurate  or  so  modem  as 
those  which  have  preceded  it  P  Really  we  know  not,  unless  vainly  to  add 
to  the  number  of  such  descriptions,  already  too  voluminous. 

One  who  sits  down  to  read  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers  into  Asia, 
will  be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  all  travelled  in  the  same  track.  Their 
curiosity  seems  repressed  either  by  fear  or  indolence,  and  all  are  contented 
if  they  venture  as  far  as  others  went  before  them.  Thus,  the  same  cities, 
towns,  ruins,  and  rivers,  are  again  described,  to  a  disgusting  repetition. 
Thus,  a  man  shall  go  an  hundred  miles  to  admire  a  mountain,  only  because 
it  was  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  yet  what  information  can  be  received  from 
hearing,  that  uSBgidius  Van  Egmont  went  up  such  a  hill,  only  in  order  to 
come  down  again  ?    Could  we  see  a  man  set  out  upon  this  journey,  not  with 
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an  intent  to  ooniider  rooks  and  riyen,  but  the  manners  and  the  meohanio 
inyenti'ms,  and  the  imperfeot  learning  of  the  inhabitants,  resolyed  to 
penetrate  into  oountries  as  yet  little  known,  and  eager  to  pry  into  aU  their 
secrets,  with  an  heart  not  terrified  at  trifling  dangers ; — if  there  oould  be 
found  a  man  who  could  unite  thus  true  courage  with  sound  learning,  from 
such  a  character  we  might  hope  much  information.  Even  though  all  he 
should  bring  home  was  only  the  manner  of  dyeing  red  in  the  Turkish 
manner,  his  labours  would  be  more  beneficial  to  society,  than  if  he  had 
collected  aU  the  mutilated  inscriptions  and  idle  shells  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Levant.^ 

With  respect  to  the  gentlemen  in  yiew,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
their  veracity :  however,  that  circumstance  alone  will  not  compensate  for 
dry  accounts,  and  observations  frequently  true,  but  seldom  striking.  In 
copying  the  Greek  inscriptions,  they  seem  frequentiy  to  have  mistaken  the 
letters,  unless  this  defect  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  error  of  the  press. 

As  tiie  religion  of  the  Druses  in  several  parts  of  the  East  is  not  so  generally 
known,  we  shall  give  as  an  extract,  one  part  of  the  book,  entitled,  **  The 
first  part  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  proper  worship  of  our  Macula." 

«  All  ye,"  &c    *    *    *    [Here  follows  a  long  extract  of  six  pages.] 


Xn.— MONTESQUIEITB  MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


**  MiteeUaneout  Piece$  of  M.  de  Seeondat,  Banm  de  Montetqme^**    Bwo, 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  in  possession  of  the  last  splendid  French 
edition  of  the  celebratedC^fentesquieiir^will  find  this  volume  a  valuable 
supplement  to  his  other  works,  as  the  translation  is  executed  with  spirit, 
though  seemingly  inaccurate.  There  is  a  pleasure  arising  from  the  perusal 
of  the  very  bagatelles  of  men  renowned  for  their  knowledge  and  genius ; 
and  we  receive  with  veneration  those  pieces  after  they  are  dead,  which  would 
lessen  them  in  our  esteem  while  living.  Sensible  that  we  shall  enjoy  them 
no  more,  we  treasure  up,  as  precious  relics,  every  saying  and  word  that  has 
escaped  them ;  but  their  writings  of  every  kind  we  deem  inestimable.  With 
what  eagerness  would  all  the  literati  of  Europe  pore  over  a  half-de&ced 

^  The  admirable  aense  of  this  brief  eritirism  is  the  best  answer  to  Johnson's  objedaon 
to  Goldsmith's  wish  to  trsTei  in  the  East ;  '*0f  all  men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  nnfit 
to  go  ont  npon  snoh  an  enquiry  [a  knowledgeof  the  arts  of  the  Bast]  ;  for  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  snoh  arts  as  we  already  possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what 
would  be  aooessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he  would 
bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street  in  London,  and  think 
that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improTement.**  That  he  would  have  written  a 
delightful  work,  the  result  of  his  own  accurate  observation,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whsteysr. 
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fragment  of  Plato,  Cioero,  Homer,  or  Virgil  I    Even  a  trifling  p/^^>^  ^fj^^nH    ^ 
or  Pope  will  make  a  whole  edition  of  their  works  sell  with  rapidity,  and  we 
now  would  purchase  a  warranted  original  oopy  of  the  worst  versQft^ijy^ji 
ever  wrote,  at  ten  times  the  price  which  the  original  copy  of  the  *^  Paradise 
Lost ''  brought  him. 

We  loTe  to  pursue  genius  from  its  serious  occupations  to  its  lighter  and 
more  airy  amusements,  and  to  peruse  their  unformed  sentiments,  as  well  as 
their  finished  piooes.  Seeing  their  thoughts  rise  without  order,  connexion, 
or  art,  and  destitute  of  the  embellishments  of  style,  and  ornaments  of 
learning,  is  examining  them  more  closely,  entering  more  intimately  into 
their  acquaintances,  and  more  strongly  marking  their  original  powers.  In 
the  one,  they  address  us  with  the  formal  and  distant  air  of  the  superior ;  in 
the  other,  with  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  the  friend,  where  every  thing  is 
uttered  as  it  occurs.  Studying  the  outlines  of  any  work  of  genius,  is  like 
watching  the  progress  of  infancy  to  maturity ;  we  trace  it  growing  under 
the  hands  of  the  artist ;  we  imagine  ourselves  present  at  eveiy  addition  and 
improvement,  and  congratulate  ourselves  as  if  we  had  been  assisting  to  its 
final  perfection.  Where  it  is  broken  off  unfinished,  we  lament  it  as  a 
promising  child  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  the  disappointment  of  all 
our  hopes  and  wishes. 

Cicero  observes,  that  we  behold  with  transport  and  enthusiasm  the  little 
barren  spot,  or  ruins  of  a  house,  in  which  a  person  celebrated  for  his  wisdom, 
his  valour,  or  his  learning,  lived.  When  he  coasted  along  the  shore  of 
Greece,  all  the  heroes,  statesmen,  orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  those 
famed  republics,  rose  in  his  memory,  and  were  present  to  his  sight:  how 
much  more  would  he  have  been  delighted  with  any  of  their  posthumous 
works,  however  inferior  to  what  he  had  before  seen !  In  just  this  manner 
did  we  receive  pleasure  from  the  volume  before  us.  The  detached  pieces 
with  which  we  are  here  presented  fall  greatly  short  of  the  merit  of  all  his 
other  performances ;  yet  still  they  have  the  spirit  of  Montesquieu.  His 
defence  of  the  *' Spirit  of  Laws"  is  dose,  oool,  and  judicious;  sometimes 
rising  to  wit,  often  shrewdly  sarcastic ;  but  generally  dry,  barren,  and  of 
such  a  kind  as  indicates  that  the  talents  of  this  great  man  did  not  lie  in 
controversy.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  why  his  elegant  panegyrist, 
D'Alembert,  has  so  slightly  touched  upon  this  piece.  As  to  the  '<  Temple  of 
Gnidus,''  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  in  opinion  from  that  polite  encomiast, 
who,  we  think,  has  extolled  it  greatly  beyond  its  merit,  and  probably  from 
that  sympathetic  veneration  which  men  of  genius  ever  feel  for  each  other. 
In  our  mind,  it  proves  little  more  than  that  Montesquieu,  to  his  other  great 
talents,  annexed  those  of  fancy  and  invention.  Of  the  Essay  on  Taste  we 
have  spoken  in  our  last  Number,  fto. 


«S 
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Xra.— THYER'S  GENUINE  REMAINS  OF  SAMUEL  BUTLEB. 

> 

^'The  OewutM  JZemawM,  m  Pro$e  and  Vene,  of  Mr.  Samuel  BuUer,  PabUihaii 
from  the  Origiiial  Manofloripts,  formerly  in  the  poBsession  of  W.  Longuerille,  Eaq. ; 
with  Notes  by  R.  Thtsb,  Keeper  of  the  public  Libntiy  at  Manohetter."  In  tw^ 
vols.  8to. 

When  we  oonsider  BuUer  merely  as  a  poet,  and  a  party  poet  too,  and 
reflect  that  poets,  in  onr  own  time,  have  been  known  to  exoel  in  one  species 
of  composition,  and  yet  have  been  useless  in  all  other  purposes  of  life,  and 
ignorant  in  all  oth^  pursuits  of  learning,  we  bewail,  but  we  are  not  greatly 
surprised  at,  the  indigence  in  which  we  are  told  he  lived  and  died.  But 
when  we  view  him  by  the  light  in  which  this  publication  places  him,  we 
are  struck  with  somewhat  next  to  horror  at  the  want  of  discernment,  at  the 
more  than  barbarous  ingratitude,  of  his  cotemporaries.  When  we  see  him 
join  the  humour  of  Lucian  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  unite  the 
virtue  of  Socrates  with  the  wit  of  Aristophanes ;  when  he  displays  an  equal 
knowledge  of  men  and  books ;  when  he  adapts  reading  to  reasoning,  and  all 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  we  are  apt  to  bewail,  not  only  the 
disgrace,  but  the  loss,  of  our  country,  that  could  suffer  such  a  person  to  be, 
in  a  manner,  dead  to  society. 

TiU  the  pieces  before  us  were  publiBhed,  SwifTboidd,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  have  disputed  with  Butler  the  palm  of  wit,  humour,  and 
observation  of  life.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  question  must  be  now, 
by  the  discermng  and  impartial  part  of  the  public,  decided  in  BTit1tr*s- 
favour.  We  cannot,  however,  say  of  all  the  pieces  of  this  collection,  as 
Ovid  does  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  ^*  Materiam  superat  optu ;"  for 
here  many  of  the  materials  are  rich,  but  the  workmanship  is  rough ;  they 
look  like  pieces  of  the  most  precious  metal,  when  they  first  come  out  of  a 
beautifdl  mould ;  but  without  the  fimshing  and  heightenings,  that  the 
hand  and  the  tools  of  the  artist  can  bestow.  Many  of  them  bear  manifest 
indications  of  genius  labouring,  but  not  crushed,  under  indigence ;  while 
some  ol  them  have  received  all  the  polish  that  art  and  judgment  can 
bestow. 

The  editor  has  performed  his  duty  with  great  pertinency,  yet  modesty  of 
observation ;  ^d  this  publication  is  far  from  being  one  of  those  catchpenny 
subscription-works,  which,  circulating  from  one  good-natured  Mend  to 
another,  at  last  picks  the  pocket  of  the  public.  We  are  tempted  to  wish, 
however,  that  Mr.  Thyer's  studies  had  led  him  a  little  more  than  they  seem 
to  have  done,  into  those  piddling  walks  of  pamphlet  and  polemical  reading, 
from  which  alone  can  be  drawn  the  illustrations  of  many  dark  passages  of 
his  admirable  author ;  nor  can  we  think  he  has  been  always  happy  in  his 
conjectures. 

Through  great  part  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  we  perceive  that  Butler 
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was  no  friend  to  the  Boyal  Society,*  and  the  method  of  philosophising 
in  fashion  in  his  time;  and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes  with  great 
truth,  one  must  own,  that  the  members  of  that  learned  body,  at  their 
first  setting  out,  did  justly  lay  themselyes  open  to  the  lashes  of  wit  and 
satire. 

The  first  poem  in  this  oolleotion  is  entitled  ''  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon," 
and  is  planned  upon  a  humourous  story  of  a  mouse  getting  into  a  telescope, 
with  which  the  yirtuosos  were  viewing  the  moon,  and  which  they  instantly 
pronounced  to  be  an  elephant  in  the  moon.  The  story,  which  is  fall  of 
Butler's  humour,  is  told  at  first  in  short,  and  then  in  long,  Terse,  but 
generally  in  the  same  teims  and  terminations  of  rhyme. 

The  poem  which  follows  is  entitled,  ''  A  Satire  upon  the  Weakness  and 
Misery  of  Man,"  and  bears  the  stamp  not  only  of  genius  but  virtue ;  with 
such  characteristics  of  the  latter  as  are  impossible  to  be  counterfeited :  as 
for  the  former,  they  speak  for  themselyes.  In  short,  this  is  perhaps  the 
finest  and  justest  satire  that  any  language  can  produce ;  and  the  whole  of  it 
has  those  marks  of  virtuous  indignation,  which  prove  that  the  poet  speaks 
from  the  heart.  This  indignation  is  levelled  equally  against  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  as  against  the  fanatics ;  and  the  reader  is  grossly  mis- 
taken if  he  imagines,  that  because  Butler  was  the  author  of  Hudibras,  he 
favoured  either  the  politics  or  the  manners  of  the  court,  to  which  his 
writings  were  so  serviceable  in  its  distress. 

The  satire  in  question,  in  enumerating  the  outward  circumstances  that 
create  the  weakness  and  misery  of  man,  has  the  following  lines ; 

**  Yet  as  no  barbaronsness  beside 
Is  half  BO  barbarous  as  pride, 
Nor  any  prouder  insolence 
Than  that,  whidi  has  the  least  pretence^ 
We  are  80  wretched,  to  profois 
A  glory  in  oar  wretchedness ; 
To  yaponr  sillily,  and  rant 
Of  onr  own  nusery  and  want. 
And  grown  vain-glorions  on  a  score, 
We  ought  mnch  rather  to  deplore, 
Who,  the  first  moment  of  our  lives, 
Are  bnt  oondemn'd,  and  giVn  r^rieres  ; 
And  onr  greatest  grace  is,  not  to  know 
When  we  shall  pay  'em  back,  nor  how  ; 
Begotten  with  a  vain  oaprioh 
And  lire  as  Tainly  to  that  pitch. 


1  <<  The  enemies  of  the  Bojal  Society  were  hr  some  time  very  munerons  and 
verj  acrimonious  ;  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to  oonoeiTe^  sinoe  the  philosophers  pro- 
fesBed  not  to  adranoe  doctrines,  but  to  produos  fsets ;  and  the  most  sealoos  enemy 
of  innovation  must  admit  the  gradual  progress  of  ezperieooe^  however  he  may  oppose 
hypothetical  temerity.**— Johisov'b  LtfeofButUr, 
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'*  Our  pains  are  real  thingSy  and  all 
Our  pleasures  but  fisuitastica] ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord, 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hard  ; 
Our  noblest  piles,  and  stateliest  rooms 
Are  but  out-houses  to  the  tombs  ; 
Cities,  though  ere  so  great  and  braTS^ 
But  mere  warehouses  to  the  grave ; 
Our  bray*ry*s  *  but  a  vain  disguise, 
To  hide  us  from  the  world's  dull  eyen^ 
The  remedy  of  a  defect^ 
With  which  our  nakedness  is  deckt ; 
Tet  makes  us  swell  with  pride,  and  boast^ 
As  if  w'  had  gain*d  by  being  lost." 

After  some  other  very  fine  reflections  of  the  same  caste,  he  concludes  in 
the  following  noble  and  spirited  strain : — 

**  That  wealth,  that  bounteous  fortune  sends 
As  presents  to  her  dearest  friends, 
Is  oft  laid  out  upon  a  purchase 
Of  two  yards  long  in  parish  churches  ; 
And  those  too  happy  men  that  bought  it, 
Had  liy'd,  and  happier  too,  without  it. 
For  what  does  yast  wealth  bring  but  cheats 
Law,  luxury,  disease,  and  debt, 
Pain,  pleasure,  discontent,  and  sport. 
And  easy-troubled  life,  and  short  ? ' 


*  Finery. — Goldsmith  from  Totir. 
'  Though  this  satire  seems  fairly  transcribed  for  the  press,  yet  on  a  Taeaney  in  tho 
sheet  opposite  to  this  line,  I  find  the  following  verses,  which  probably  were  intended 
to  be  added  :  but  as  they  are  not  regularly  inserted,  I  choose  rather  to  give  them  l^ 
way  of  note : 

**  For  men  ne'er  diggM  so  deep  into 

The  bowels  of  the  earth  below, 

For  metals  that  are  found  to  dwell 

Near  neighbour  to  the  pit  of  hell. 

And  have  a  magic  powV  to  sway 

The  greedy  souls  of  men  that  way  ; 

But  with  their  bodies  have  been  fidn 

To  fill  those  trenches  up  again  ; 

When  bloody  battles  have  been  fought 

For  sharing  that,  which  tney  took  not. 

For  wealth  is  all  things  that  oonduee 

To  wuaCa  destruction,  or  his  use ; 

A  stsMknl  both  to  buy  and  seU 

All  things  fiwm  heaven  down  to  hell."—- GoLDsmrH/t'OM  Thtbi. 
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«  But  all  these  plagnet  are  nothing  near 
Those  &r  more  eniel  and  serere, 
Unhappy  man  takes  pains  to  find 
T*  inflict  himself  npon  his  mind ; 
And  out  of  his  own  bowels  spina 
A  rack  and  torture  for  his  sins  : 
Torments  himself  in  Tain,  to  know 
That  most)  which  he  can  neyer  do ; 
And  the  more  strictly  'tis  denied, 
The  more  he  is  unsatisfied  : 
Is  busy  in  finding  scruples  out, 
To  languish  in  eternal  doubt ; 
Sees  spectres  in  the  dark,  and  ghost% 
And  starts,  as  horses  do  at  posts, 
And,  when  his  eyes  assist  him  leasts 
Discerns  such  subtle  objects  best : 
On  hypothetic  dreams  and  Tisions 
Grounds  eyerlasting  disquisitions, 
And  raises  endless  oontrorenies 
On  Tulgar  theorems  and  hearsays : 
Grows  positiTe  and  confident 
In  things  so  hr  beyond  th'  extent 
Of  human  sense,  he  does  not  know, 
Whether  they  be  at  all,  or  no ; 
And  doubts  as  much  in  things,  that  ait 
As  plainly  evident,  and  dear  : 
Disdains  all  useful  sense,  and  i^ain, 
T*apply  to  th'  intricate  and  vain ; 
And  cracks  his  brains  in  plodding  oB 
That,  which  is  neyer  to  be  known ; 
To  pose  himself  with  subtleties. 
And  hold  no  other  knowledge  wise : 
Although,  the  subtler  all  things  are^ 
They're  but  to  nothing  the  more  near  x 
And  the  lea  weight  they  oan  fosuin. 
The  more  he  still  lays  on  in  vaiiiy 
And  hangs  his  soul  upon  as  nioo 
And  subtle  curiosities, 
As  one  of  that  yast  multitude. 
That  on  a  needle's  point  hare  stood  : 
Weighs  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  tda% 
Upon  as  nice  and  subtle  scales^ 
As  those  that  turn  upon  a  plane 
With  the  hundredth  part  of  half  a  graia; 
And  still  the  subtler  they  more^ 
The  sooner  fiilse  and  useleas  prore. 
80  man,  that  thinks  to  force  and  strain 
Bqrond  its  natural  sphere  his  bnin ; 
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In  vain  torments  it  on  the  rack ; 
And,  for  improving,  sets  it  back  ; 
Is  ignorant  of  his  own  extent, 
And  that  to  which  his  aims  are  bent ; 
Is  lost  in  both,  and  breaks  his  blade 
Upon  the  anvil,  where  'twas  made ; 
For,  as  abortions  cost  more  pain 
Than  vig'roos  births,  so  all  the  vain 
And  weak  productions  of  man's  wit. 
That  aim  at  purposes  untit, 
Require  more  drudgery,  and  worse 
Than  those  of  strong  and  lively  force.** 

The  satire  that  follows  is,  what  the  author  calls,  in  long  verse,  and  is 
upon  the  licentious  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  contrasted  with  the  puri- 
tanical one  that  preceded  it.  In  this  satire,  which  is  the  seq^ud  of  the 
former,  we  have  the  following  masterly  lines : — 

"  For  those,  who  heretofore  sought  private  holca^ 
Securely  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  soulfi» 
Wore  vizards  of  hypocrisy,  to  steal 
And  slink  away,  in  masquerade,  to  hell ; 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  sun, 
For  all  mankind  to  gaze  their  worst  upon, 
As  ea^es  try  their  young  against  its  rays. 
To  prove,  if  they're  of  generous  breed,  or  base ; 
Call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  how  they've  aim*d 
With  all  their  utmost  vigour  to  be  damn'd." 

Speaking  of  example — 

''Example,  that  imperious  dictator 
Of  all  that's  good,  or  bad  to  human  nature ; 
By  which  the  world's  corrupted,  and  reclaim'd. 
Hopes  to  be  sav'd,  and  studies  to  be  damn'd ; 
That  reconciles  all  contrarieties. 
Makes  wisdom  foolishness,  and  folly  wise." 

Then  follows  a  satire  upon  gaming. 

The  satire  that  follows  is,  we  dare  say,  addressed  to  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,^  whose  name  our  editor  has  been  so  delicate  as  to  suppress,  and  im  a 
piece  of  sterling  wit.    Speaking  of  rhyme  and  sense,  he  says  :«- 

*'!,  whom  a  lewd  caprich,  (for  some  great  crime 
I  have  committed)  has  oondemn'd  to  rhyme^ 
With  slavish  obstinacy  vex  my  brain 
To  reconcile  'em,  but,  alas  1  in  vain, 
Sometimes  I  set  my  wits  upon  the  niok» 
And  when  I  would  say  white  the  verse  says  hkukf 


'  Rather  Ned  Howard.    See  next  note 
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When  I  would  praise  an  author,  the  untoward 
Damn*d  sense,  says  Virgil,  but  the  rhyme .^  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  plag:ae  of  rhyme,  Mr.  Pope  has  nothing  in  all  his  workf 
more  spirited  and  musical  than  the  following  lines  :— 

**  Without  this  plague,  I  freely  might  hare  spent 
My  happy  days  with  leisure  and  content; 
Had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  or  think, 
Like  a  &t  priest^  but  whore,  and  eat»  and  drink  ; 
Had  past  my  time  as  pleasantly  away. 
Slept  all  the  night,  and  loitered  all  the  day. 
My  soul,  that's  free  frt>m  care,  and  fear,  and  hope^ 
Knows  how  to  make  her  own  ambition  stoop." 

He  concludes  the  epistle  with  the  following  lines  :-^ 

**  Thou  then,  that  see*st  how  ill  I  spend  my  time^ 
Teach  me,  for  pity,  how  to  make  a  rhyme ; 
And,  if  the  iostructions  chance  to  prove  in  vain. 
Teach how  ne*er  to  write  again.** 

The  next  poem  that  follows,  entitled  **  Bepartees  between  Cat  and  Puss, 
at  a  Cater-wauling  in  the  modem  heroic  Way,"  is  levelled  at  the  rhyme- 
plays  of  Dryden^^(fOT  we  cann^^^tWnk  with  Mr.  Thyer,  that  Butler  could 
throw liis  eye  splow^as  upoxyoetde/  and  some  other  writers  of  otherwise 
good  note ;  butSi*iBgflt)p>ortfed  ^im  such  exquisite  humour,  and  with  so 
just  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  that  it  cannot  admit  of  any  quotations.  Meanwhile, 
we  think,  that  in  this  poem  we  can  discoyer  some  seeds  that  were  trans- 
planted into  '<  The  Rehearsal,"  or  from  <<  The  Rehearsal"  into  it.* 

The  satire  that  follows  is  upon  our  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  French,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  author  of  Hudibras.  The  next  poem  is  inscribed  to  the 
famous  Ned  Howard ;  and  till  now  has  always  been  given  to  Waller,  and 
printed  in  his  works.  Then  follows  a  palinody  to  the  same  gentleman,  in 
the  like  vein  of  wit  and  humour.  The  conclusion  of  the  next  satire,  which 
is  upon  drunkenness,  is  so  inimitably  fine,  and  so  much  in  Butler's  manneri 
that  we  must  give  it  to  the  reader. 

**So  Noah,  when  he  anchoi'd  safe  on 
The  mountain's  top,  his  lofty  havei^ 
And  all  the  passengers  he  bore. 
Were  on  the  new  world  set  ashoi% 
He  made  it  next  his  chief  design 
To  plant  and  propagate  a  vine^ 
Which  since  has  OTerwhehn*d  and  drown*d 
Far  greater  numbers,  on  dry  ground, 


*  Ned  Howard.  The  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  brother  of  Sir  Bobert  Howard, 
brother-in-Uw  of  Diyden ;  author  of  '*The  British  Princes,  an  heroic  poem,*'  1669, 
and  of  sereral  plays,  four  of  which  are  in  print. 

3  Butler  is  said  to  haye  had  a  finger  in  "The  BeheanaL" 
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Of  wretched  mankind,  one  by  one^ 
Than  all  the  flood  before  had  done.** 

The  poem  that  follows  is  entitled,  ''  A  Satire  on  Marriage ; "  bnt  is,  in  faot, 
levelled  against  adultery.  It  is  bnt  omde,  though  charged  with  our  author's 
spirit,  as  are  the  three  following  poems  written  in  Pindaric  ode  measures ; 
one  upon  an  *' Hypocritical  non-conformist;"  the  next  upon  '^ Modem 
Critics ; "  and  the  third,  '<  To  the  happy  memory  of  the  most  renowned  Du 
Yal,"  the  highwayman.  This  last  had  been  published  in  the  author's  life- 
time. We  are  sorry  Mr.  Thyer,  in  a  note  upon  this  ode,  should  have  been 
BO  ill-informed,  as  to  compare  the  fate  of  Maclean,  the  modem  highway- 
man, to  that  of  Du  Yal,  in  being  beloved  and  lamented  by  the  English 
ladies.  We  can  assure  him  seriously,  that  the  fact  is  false,  and  all  the 
stories  on  that  head  were  mere  inventions.  By-the-bye,  Du  Yal  was  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  Madean  was  as  remarkably  ugly.^ 

The  satire,  by  way  of  panegyric  on  Sir  John  Denham,  and  the  many 
severe  touches  of  our  author  in  other  parts  of  his  works  against  that  gentle- 
man, must  have  been  founded  upon  some  personal  quarrel  or  disgust,  as 
Mr.  Thyer  rightly  observes.  Amongst  other  things.  Sir  John  is  accused  of 
having  bought  his  **  Cooper's  Hill,"  and  of  having  borrowed  **  The  Sophy." 
But  charges  of  that  kind,  if  not  supported  by  some  very  strong  fiBUJts,  ought 
to  be  discouraged ;  as  they  tend  to  endanger  or  weaken  every  author's  claim 
to  reputation  from  his  works.  ^'Nuptiffi  demonstrant  prolem,"  is  an 
established  maxim  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  our  bodies ;  and  a  man's 
fiathering  a  production,  unless  it  is  clearly  proved  to  be  illegitimate,  ought 
to  establish  his  claim  to  the  issue  of  his  brains.' 

But  the  truth  is,  there  are  strong  presumptions  against  the  knight  in 
point  of  plagiarism ;  for  his  works  are  so  unequal,  that  some  of  them,  to 
make  use  of  Martial's  expression  to  a  plagiary,  seem  to  say,  jFV«r  e$,  Butler 
might  have  reasons  for  his  charge  that  we  are  ignorant  of. 

Amongst  the  several  poems  that  follow,  which  we  cannot  particularise, 
there  is  a  satire  upon  Plagiaries,  which  is  finished,  and  in  Butler's  best 
manner. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Thyer's  conjecture,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
meant  in  the  ballad  that  begins,  **  Draw  near,  good  people,  all  draw  near;"* 
for  though  Mr.  Thyer  supports  his  conjecture  by  a  caricatura  of  Cromwell's 
person,  drawn  by  one  of  his  professed  enemies,  yet  we  have  a  much  better 
authority  for  believing  that  his  iaoe  was  far  from  being  of  the  hideous  form 

1  <*  The  present  age  can  match  this  Frenoh  adyentarer  with  an  Irish  one  of  equal 
£une,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Maclean,  who  came  to  the  same  ignoble  end,  by  being  a  hero 
in  the  same  way,  and  was,  it  is  said,  no  less  regretted  of  the  fidr  box.** — ^Butlu's 
^emaini  by  Thyer,  L  147  ;  ed.  1759. 

'  "  A  report  was  spread,  that  the  poem  of  'Goopei's  Hill'  was  not  his  own,  bat 
that  he  had  bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  poonds.  The  same  attempt  was  made  to 
rob  Addison  of  'Cato,'  and  Pope  of  his  'Essay  on  Criticism.*'* — Johhsov,  Life  ef 
Bwkam.  *  Page  192. 
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and  complexion  there  described.  There  is  an  original  of  Cromwell,  by 
Cooper,  extant ;  and  it  is  attended  with  a  whimsical  anecdote  which  is  well 
known  to  the  virtuosi,  and  carries  its  own  eyidenoes  along  with  it.  For 
there  are  evident  marks  of  creases  in  the  canvas '  of  the  painting,  and  a 
blue  scarf  about  his  armour  is  unfinished,  which  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  usurper^s  impatience,  when  he  called  at  Cooper's  for  the  picture ;  for 
seeing  the  head  finished,  he  hastily  pidled  the  piece  from  the  tenter,  and 
clapping  it  into  his  pocket,  fiung  into  his  coach.  This  painting  is  conform- 
able to  all  the  accounts  of  his  face  that  we  have  fr^m  the  most  impartial 
hands ;  and  represents  it  as  manly,  but  somewhat  stem,  though  far  from 
being  ugly,  far  less  deformed  and  hideous,  as  Butler  has  painted  the  subject 
of  this  ballad.  If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  poet  might  allege- 
rieally  design  to  satirise  some  of  the  conmiittees  of  parliament,  that  sat 
upon  the  estates  of  the  king's  party,  and  compounded  with  their  owners. 
Those  committees  sat  in  different  parts,  not  only  of  the  kingdom,  but  of  the 
city. 

Amongst  the  fragments  designed  by  Butler  to  be  inserted  in  a  second  part 
of  a  satire  upon  the  imperfection  and  abuse  of  Human  Learning,  one  of  them 
falls  foul  of  Milton,  for  leaving  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  him 
and  Salmasius,  about  king  Charles's  murder,  and  turning  it  into  a  war  of 
words,  by  accusing  Salmasius  of  writing  fiedse  Latin.  This  put  us  in  mind 
of  an  epigram  of  Milton's,  beginning — 

**  What  made  Salmasins,  that  French  chattering  pie^ 
To  aim  at  English  and  ffundreda  cry !" 

'Tis  pity  our  author  did  not  complete  this  design.  His  fragments,  like  the 
pieces  of  marble  got  together  for  rearing  a  building,  are  of  the  most  exqui- 
site beauty  and  workmanship.  Amongst  others,  his  description  of  a  pedant 
is  equally  just  and  witty.    Of  pedantry,  he  says, — 

**  For  pedantry  is  but  a  com,  a  wart 
Bred  in  the  skin  of  judgment,  sense  and  art^ 
A  stupified  excresoenoe,  Uke  a  wen. 
Fed  by  the  peccant  hnmonrs  of  leam'd  men, 
That  never  grows  from  natnnJ  defects 
Of  downright  and  nntator'd  inteUects ; 
But  from  the  over-cnrions  and  vain 
Distempers  of  an  artificial  brain." 

Next  follows  a  collection  of  verses,  under  the  title  of  **  Miscellaneous 
Thoughts,"  which  are  finely  adapted  to  their  subjects,  and  which  had  they 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  poetical  trader,  might  have  set  him  up,  and  as 
the  saying  is,  ^*  made  a  man  of  him  for  ever."  It  is  extremely  hard,  if  not 
disagreeable,  to  give  anything  as  a  specimen,  where  everything  is  equally 
so ;  but,  as  we  must  keep  np  to  our  plan,  we  shall  give  the  first  that  comes 
to  our  hand  of  those  detached  verses : — 

>  Cooper  was  a  miniature-painter,  and  nerer  painted  on  canfaii 
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**  The  worst  of  rebels  never  arm 
To  do  their  king  or  country  harm ; 
But  draw  their  swords  to  do  them  goo^ 
As  doctors  cure  by  letting  blood." 

"  No  seared  consdenoe  is  so  fell, 
As  that^  which  has  been  burnt  with  seal  | 
For  Christian  charity*8  as  well 
A  great  impediment  to  seal, 
As  seal  a  pestilent  disease 
To  Christian  charity  and  peace." 

•<  As  thistles  wear  the  softest  down. 
To  hide  their  prickles  till  they're  grow% 
And  then  declare  themselTes  and  tear 
Whateyer  Tentures  to  oome  near : 
80  a  smooth  knave  does  greater  feats 
Than  one,  that  idly  rails  and  threati^ 
And  all  the  mischief^  that  he  meant^ 
Does  like  a  rattle-snake  prevent.*' 

**  When  princes  idly  lead  about, 
Those  of  their  party  follow  suit^ 
Till  others  trump  upon  their  play. 
And  turn  the  cards  another  way.*' 

*' What  makes  all  subjects  discontent 
Against  a  prince's  government^ 
And  princes  take  as  great  offence 
At  subjects*  disobedience ; 
That  neither  th*  other  can  abide^ 
But  too  much  reason  on  each  nde." 

'^As  when  a  greedy  raven  sees 
A  sheep  entangled  by  the  fleece^ 
With  hasty  cruelty  he  flies 
T*  attack  him,  and  pick  out  his  eyes; 
So  do  those  vultures  use,  that  keep 
Poor  pris*ners  £uit  like  siUy  sheep, 

"  As  greedily  to  prey  on  all, 
That  in  their  rav*nous  dutches  iaIL 
For  thorns  and  brambles,  that  came  1% 
To  wait  upon  the  curse  for  sin  ; 
And  were  no  part  0*  th*  first  creation. 
But  for  revenge  a  new  plantation, 
Are  yet  the  fit*8t  materials 
T*  endoee  the  earth  with  living  walls  ; 
80  jailers  that  are  most  accurst. 
Are  found  most  fit  in  being  worst.** 

Haying  thnB,  we  hope,  g;iy6n  no  unsatisfactory  aooonnt  of  this  onrioui 
oollection,  bo  far  as  regards  the  poetical  part  of  it,  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
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the  prose  part,  in  which  Butler  will  appear  with  equal,  if  not  superior, 
advantages  to  a  future  opportunity. 


[Here,  in  September,  1759  (viii.  208)  the  Review  reoommenced :] — ^It  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  writings  of  Butler,  or  the  neglect  he  met  with,  be  the 
greatest  satire  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  certainly,  no  man  was  ever 
possessed  of  greater  talents  for  ridicule  than  he ;  none  had  a  greater  fund  of 
original  sentiment,  none  a  more  thorough  detestation  of  vice,  and  none  a 
more  ungratefdl  return  from  society.  A  modem  French  writer,  who  has 
translated  a  part  of  his  works,  has  justly  observed,  that  he  has  more 
thoughts  than  lines,  and  perhaps  an  exuberance  of  sentiment  is  his  greatest 
defect :  indeed,  so  closely  do  they  follow  each  other,  that  the  reader  has 
neither  time  to  relish  what  is  past,  nor  prepare  himself  for  what  is  to  follow ; 
as  in  other  commodities,  their  value  seems  to  be  diminished  by  their 
profusion. 

Of  all  our  English  poets,  Butler  was  reckoned  the  most  modest  man: 
his  confusion  was  such,  upon  a  first  introduction,  that  some  men  imagined 
him  scarce  removed  from  idiotism;  when  he  warmed,  however,  in  con- 
versation, he  then  began  to  shine,  and  what  before  was  pity  in  the 
audience,  was  now  turned  to  admiration.  Characters,  however,  of  this 
kind,  are  perhaps  not  so  well  qualified  as  others  for  commencing  authors. 
Impressed  with  too  great  a  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  they 
imagine  his  sagacity  equal  to  their  own,  and  avoid  repetition  or  explana- 
tion, as  a  tax  upon  his  patience,  or  an  imputation  on  his  skill.  In  short, 
they  write  as  Butler  has  actually  written,  pour  out  thought  after  thought, 
leave  no  interstice  in  the  composition  void  of  sentiment,  nor  even  allow  a 
pause  for  admiration.  Such  writing  as  this,  and  not  the  afiected  diffidence 
expressed  in  a  preface,  is  the  true  characteristic  of  modesty.  Here  the 
writer,  as  in  conversation,  says  but  little,  and  that  to  the  purpose.  Butler's 
manner  is,  however,  now  pretty  much  worn  out  of  use :  most  readers  now 
take  up  books  merely  to  be  idle ;  men  of  this  complexion  must  be  met 
with  smiles,  instead  of  the  severity  of  thoughtfulness.  As  long  as  the( 
writer  continues  to  divert,  so  long  wiU  they  permit  him  to  instruct! 
them ;  but  if  he  offers  to  become  too  concise  for  their  indolence,  he  then  I 
becomes  unintelligible :  to  what  purpose,  then,  should  a  writer  think  deeply, 
when  those  whom  he  addresses  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  thinking  ?  In 
short,  this  sententious  manner  of  the  last  age  somewhat  resembles  gothio 
architectme,  where  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  presented  with  a  number  of  i 
parts,  each  highly  finished,  and  separately  pretty,  but  which,  however,/ 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

If  we  read  the  histories  of  those  great  men  who  enlightened  or  adorned 
mankind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perished  like  Butler  by  neglect,  we  shall 
find  their  misfortunes  owing  to  the  warmth  of  their  friendships,  or  the  . 
virulence  of  their  disgust.  Thus  Dante,  Theodore  Gaza,  and  Cassender, 
were  soured  by  their  distresses  at  last  into  misanthropy :  it  was  just  so  with 
Butler ;  we  find  him,  through  this  publication,  pursuing  his  ootemporary 
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authors,  whom  he  disliked  or  despised,  either  with  open  or  concealed  satire  t 
he  could  not  tamely  bear  to  see  men  cany  away  all  the  rewards  of  admira- 
tion, because  rich,  nor  set  up  as  models  of  politeness,  because  hung  round 
with  titles.  Sir  John  Denham,  in  particular,  has  found  no  quarter;  he 
was  one  of  those  who  owed  most  of  his  reputation  to  a  combination  of  friends 
in  his  £eivour,  and  who  was  as  much  pndsed  beyond  his  desert,  as  his 
antagonist  before  us  was  undervalued.  Every  wrong  disposition  of  literary 
honours,  Butler  seems  to  have  thought  as  a  negative  insult  upon  genius:  he 
opposed  the  distribution  with  spirit,  was  tacitly  approved,  and  left  without 
a  reward.  How  many  plants  of  medicinal  virtue  do  we  not  find  growing 
among  savages  unacquainted  with  their  effects  I 

The  writing  characters,  as  the  editor  remarks,  was  a  kind  of  wit  much  in 
fashion  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  ^^gjgp,.asemed.  to  have  led 
the  mode,  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  succeeding 
imitator:  he  has  the  happy  art  of  varying  his  manner;  when  the  bare 
description  of  nature  begins  to  disgust,  he  has  recourse  to  a  story,  and  when 
that  has  ceased  to  surprise,  he  finds  refuge  in  a  bon  mot.  The  characters 
before  us  want  that  entertaining  variety,  and  seem  drawn  rather  after  the 
designs  of  Theophrastus ;  and  we  must  do  our  countryman  the  justice  to  own, 
that  his  sketches  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  refined  Grecian. 

His  character  of  a  small  poet  for  instance,  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  satire  and 
criticism  as  we  have  seen  united.    To  give  the  reader  a  specimen : — 

''  A  small  poet  is  one  that  would  feiin  make  himself  that  which  nature 
never  meant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own  whim- 
sies. He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very  small  stock,  and 
no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find  out  other  men's  wit ; 
and  whatsoever  ho  lights  upon  either  in  books,  or  company,  he  makes  bold 
with  as  his  own.  This  he  puts  together  so  untowardly,  that  you  may 
perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  by  the  swelling  disproportion  of  his 
joints.  Imitation  is  the  whole  sum  of  him ;  and  his  vein  is  but  an  itch  or 
clap,  that  ho  has  catohed  of  others ;  and  his  flame  like  that  of  charcoals,  that 
were  burnt  before :  but  as  he  wants  judgment  to  understand  what  is  best, 
he  naturally  takes  the  worst,  as  being  most  agreeable  to  his  own  talent. 
You  may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  nature,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  troublesome 
in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom,  are  always  shaking  their 
pockets  when  they  have  it ;  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  some- 
tliing,  that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may 
know  by  the  freedom  of  his  discourse,  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves 
s^H^nd  freely  what  they  get.  He  measures  other  men's  wit  by  their  modesty, 
and  his  own  by  his  confidence.  He  makes  nothing  of  writing  plays, 
because  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  understand  the  difficulty.  This  makes 
him  venture  to  talk  and  scribble,  as  chowses  do  to  play  with  cunning  game- 
sters, until  they  are  cheated  and  laughed  at.  He  is  always  talking  of  wit, 
as  those  that  have  bad  voices  are  always  singing  out  of  tune ;  and  those 
tliiit  cannot  play,  delight  to  fumble  on  instruments.  He  grows  the  unwiser 
by  other  men*s  haims;    for  the  worse  others  write,  he  finds  the  more 
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enoonragement  to  do  so  too.  His  greediness  of  praise  is  so  eager,  that  lie 
swallows  any  thing  that  comes  in  the  likeness  of  it,  how  notorious  and 
palpable  soever,  and  is  as  shot-free  against  any  thing  that  may  lessen  his 
good  opinion  of  himself.  This  renders  him  incurable,  like  diseases  that 
grow  insensible." 

Were  such  a  number  of  original  thoughts  in  the  possession  of  a  German 
commentator,  what  folios  might  not  be  the  result  of  his  speculations !  In 
short,  this  performance  might  serve  as  a  common-plaoe  book'  for  such  as 
find  more  difficulty  in  thinking  than  expression ;  a  hundred  sentiments  may 
be  stolen  from  it,  and  yet  the  plagiary  be  never  detected. 

What  can  be  more  just  than  his  character  of  a  libeller,  whom  he  describes 
as  one  whose  whole  works  treat  but  of  two  things,  his  own  malice  and  the 
faults  of  another ! 

"  He  is  not  much  concerned  whether  what  he  writes  be  true  or  false ; 
thafs  nothing  to  his  purpose,  which  aims  only  at  filthy  and  bitter ;  and 
therefore  his  language  is,  like  pictures  of  the  devil,  the  fouler  the  better. 
He  robs  a  man  of  his  good  name,  not  for  any  good  it  will  do  him  (for  he 
dares  not  own  it),  but  merely,  as  a  jackdaw  steals  money,  for  his  pleasure. 
His  malice  has  the  same  success  with  other  men's  charity,  to  be  rewarded 
in  private ;  for  all  he  gets  is  but  his  own  private  satisfaction,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  an  evil  conscience ;  for  which,  if  it  be  discovered,  he  suffers  the 
worst  kind  of  martyrdom,  and  is  paid  with  condign  punishment,  so  that 
at  the  best  he  has  but  his  labour  for  his  pains.  He  deals  with  a  man  as 
the  Spanish  inquisition  does  with  heretics,  clothes  him  in  a  coat  painted 
with  hellish  shapes  of  fiends,  and  so  shows  him  to  the  rabble,  to  render 
him  the  more  odious.  He  exposes  lus  wit  like  a  bastard,  for  the  next 
comer  to  take  up  and  put  out  to  nurse,  which  it  seldom  fails  of,  so  ready  is 
every  man  to  contribute  to  the  infamy  of  another.  He  is  like  the  devil  that 
sows  tares  in  the  dark,  and  while  a  man  sleeps,  plants  weeds  among  his  com. 
When  he  ventures  to  fall  foul  on  the  government  or  any  great  persons,  if  he 
has  not  a  special  care  to  keep  himself^  like  a  conjuror,  safe  in  his  circle,  he 
raises  a  spirit  that  fedls  foid  on  himself,  and  carries  him  to  Umbo ;  where  his 
neck  is  clapped  up  in  the  hole,  out  of  which  it  is  never  released,  until  he 
has  paid  his  ears  down  on  the  nail  for  fees.  He  is  in  a  worse  condition  than 
a  school-boy;  for  when  he  is  discovered,  he  is  whipped  for  his  exercise, 
whether  it  be  well  or  ill  done ;  so  that  he  takes  a  wrong  course  to  show  his 
wit,  when  his  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  conceal  it ;  otherwise  he  shows  his  folly 
instead  of  his  wit,  and  pays  dear  for  the  mistake." 

''I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  that  excellent  editor  of  this 
author's  Reliqnes,  that  he  could  show  something  like  Hudibras  in  prose.  He  has  in 
his  possession  the  common-place  book^  in  which  Butler  reported  not  such  CTents  and 
precepts  as  are  gathered  by  reading,  but  such  remarks,  similitudes,  allusions, 
assemblages,  or  inferences,  as  oocasioa  prompted,  or  meditation  produced,  those 
thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his  own  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  to  some 
future  purpose.  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who  write  for  immortality  1  ** — Johhsoh, 
LifeofButUr. 
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At  the  end  of  these  two  yolumes,  for  which  the  public  are  so  much  obliged 
to  the  editor,  are  subjoined  thoughts  upon  yarious  subjects,  still  superior  to 
anything  in  the  foregoing  collection.  In  these  the  author's  peculiar  talent 
shines  conspicuously,  since  his  principal  merit  consists  in  the  strength  and 
justness  of  his  sentiments,  without  any  peculiar  skill  in  arrangement.  Had 
all  his  works  been  published,  like  those  of  Mahomet,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
were  delivered  in  single  sentences,  it  is  probable  his  fame  would  have  suffered 
no  diminution.    To  give  an  example  of  his  talent  this  way : 

**  This  age  will  serve  to  make  a  very  pretty  farce  for  the  next ;  if  it  have 
any  wit  at  all  to  make  use  of  it." 

"  The  preferment  of  fools  and  undeserving  persons,  is  not  so  much  an 
honour  to  them,  as  infamy  and  dishonour  to  those  that  raise  them  ;  for  when 
a  prince  confers  honour  on  those  that  do  not  deserve  it,  he  throws  it  away 
out  of  his  own  stock,  and  leaves  himself  so  much  the  less,  as  he  parts  with 
to  those  that  want  merit  to  pretend  to  it ;  and  by  that  ill  husbandry  in  time 
leaves  himself  none  at  all,  to  pay  those  to  whom  it  is  due." 

^*  The  worst  governments  are  the  best,  when  they  light  in  good  hands ; 
and  the  best  the  worst,  when  they  fall  into  bad  ones." 

**  The  vices  of  tyrants  run  in  a  circle,  and  produce  one  another,  begin 
with  luxury  and  prodigality,  which  cannot  be  supplied  but  by  rapine.  Rapine 
produces  hate  in  the  people,  and  that  hate  fear  in  the  prince ;  fear,  cruelty ; 
cruelty,  despair ;  and  despair,  destruction." 

*<  It  is  both  the  wisest  and  safest  way  in  the  world  to  keep  at  a  convenient 
distance  with  all  men.  For  when  men  converse  too  closely,  they  commonly, 
like  those  that  meet  in  crowds,  offend  one  another." 

<<  There  is  a  kind  of  physiognomy  in  the  title  of  books,  no  less  than  in  the 
faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful  observer  will  as  well  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  one  as  the  other." 

**  Men  of  the  greatest  apprehension  and  aptcst  geniuses  to  an3rthing  they 
undertake  do  not  always  prove  the  greatest  masters  in  it :  for  there  is  more 
patience  and  phlegm  required  in  those  that  attain  to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
than  is  commonly  found  in  the  tem|)er  of  active  and  ready  wits,  that  soon 
tire,  and  will  not  hold  out ;  as  the  swiftest  race-horse  will  not  perform  a 
long  journey  so  weU  as  a  sturdy  didl  jade.  Hence  it  is  that  Virgil,  who 
wanted  much  of  that  natural  easiness  of  wit  that  Ovid  had,  did  nevertheless, 
with  hard  labour  and  long  study,  arrive  at  a  higher  perfection  than  the  other, 
with  all  his  dexterity  of  wit,  but  less  industry,  could  attain  to.  The  same 
we  may  observe  of  Jonson  and  Shakspeare ;  for  he  that  is  able  to  think  long, 
and  judge  well,  will  be  sure  to  find  out  better  things,  than  another  man  can 
hit  upon  suddenly,  though  of  more  quick  and  ready  parts ;  which  is  com- 
monly but  chance,  and  the  other  art  and  judgment." 

How  works  of  such  merit  have  been  so  long  suppressed  as  those  before  us,  is 
indeed  somewhat  surprising ;  or  how  the  author  himself,  in  his  needy  hours, 
was  never  induced  to  turn  them  to  profit,  is  what  we  cannot  account  for :  per- 
haps the  rewards  of  copy-money,  as  it  is  called,  were  not  so  high  then  as 
they  arc  now,  and  fame  might  have  been  the  only  incentive  to  publication. 
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BEPLT    TO    THB   CBITIOAL    BSYISW* 


**J%eTwenHeihSjpUae€f  ffaraee  to  hit  Book,  modemited  bif  ihe  Author  of  Female 
Condudy  (Thoxab  Marriott,  Esq.)*  and  applied  to  hit  own  Book,  and  intended 
eu  an  Antwer  to  the  Remarkt  on  hit  Book,  made  hy  the  writer  of  the  Critical 
Beview,''    8to.  Owen.    Price  6d. 

It  was  once  a  debate  among  casuists,  which  we  qpnld  wish  to  see  reyiyed, 
whether  the  contempt  offered  to  great  men  in  disguise  ought  justly  to  be 
resented  by  them  as  injurious.  After  much  reasoning  upon  the  matter, 
Escobar '  at  length  determined,  that  as  men  they  have  a  right  to  resent ; 
but  as  great  men  they  are  obliged  to  forgiveness.  This  last  part  of  tho 
argument  is  so  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
urging  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  in  expostulating  with  the  great  man  with 
whom  we  are  at  present  unhappily  embroiled.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
forgiven,  because  we  now  at  last  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  him  from  whom 
(impressed  with  terror  as  we  are)  we  ask  forgiveness.  A  few  months 
ago  a  poem  entitled  "  Female  Conduct"  came  from  the  press,  published  in 
the  usual  manner,  without  one  single  mark  of  the  author's  importance ;  and 
we,  in  our  usual  manner,  found  something  in  it  to  praise,  and  something  to 
reprove.*  At  this  time  we  knew  very  little  of  Mr.  Marriott,  and,  in  the 
sincerity  of  our  hearts,  wished  his  dull,  well-meaning  efforts,  success. 
Soon,  however,  it  was  found,  that  in  talking  of  him  we  were  all  in  the 
wrong  box,  nor  paid  him  half  that  deference  which  he  claimed  as  his  due. 
The  pamphlet  before  us,  written  in  all  the  fury  of  resentment,  tells  us  all 
about  him.  By  this  we  are  informed,  but,  alas  I  too  late  for  redress,  that 
Mr.  Marriott  is  tall ;  that  he  is  rich ;  that  he  is  thin  and  lean ;  that  he 
laughs  when  the  sun  shines ;  and  lastly,  that  he  is  the  very  man  who  took 
the  two  Gregories.*  Why  could  he  not  have  told  us  all  this  when  he 
published  his  first  pamphlet?  No  I  he  slips  it  out  upon  the  world  in 
obscurity,  and,  like  Peter  the  Great,  is  resolved  to  quarrel  with  every 
creature  that  does  not  pay  homage  to  his  greasy  greatness  in  disguise.  Had 
he  put  but  half  what  the  present  pamphlet  contains  into  the  preface  of  the 
former,  it  were  easy  to  have  clapped  on  a  pair  of  prudential  spectacles,  and 
read  his  poetry  into  rhyme ;  for  he  may  be  convinced  that  we  sooner  would 
have  eaten  gunpowder,  than  have  meddled  with  the  author  who  took  the 
two  (^regories. 

Though  the  performance  was  opened  with  a  thorough  resolution  not  to 
lose  our  temper  upon  the  perusal,  yet  we  find  it  so  severe,  that  we  kindle  as 

*  A  Spanish  Jesuit^  bom  at  Serine  in  1588,  and  died,  whUe  a  mismonaiy  at  Lima, 
in  1669.    His  works  were  printed  in  tweniy'tix  folio  Tolnmes. 

*  See  Article  IL,  p^  192.  *  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  explain  thik 
VOL.  IV.  a 
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we  read.  It  is  all  an  orange  stuffed  with  cloves :  when  fatigued  with  scolding 
in  prose,  he  has  recourse  to  rhjme,  and  when  he  has  teased  us  sufficiently 
with  English  verse,  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  Latin.  All  are  alike  to  him, 
back-sword,  single  falchion,  or  quarter-stafl*;  he  wields  them  all  with  equal 
dexterity,  and  no  favour.  Now  he  calls  us  scribblers,  anon  minor  oritios, 
then  duU  critics,  bad-hearted  critics.  This  sure  is  not  polite ;  yet  all  this 
might  be  borne,  but  who  can  be  calm  when  he  calls  us  Bavins  ?  Yes,  dear 
reader,  he  actually  calls  us  Bavins  I  Ah,  little  did  we  think,  that  while  we 
censured  the  writer  of  "  Female  Conduct,"  we  were  only  raising  the  indig-  • 
nation  of  the  author  who  took  the  two  Gregories. 

Yet  shall  it  be  left  to  his  own  breast,  whether  he  deals  candidly  with  us, 
or  the  public.  He  first  writes  bad  verses,  and  next  he  tells  the  world  he 
does  not  desire  a  reputation  for  poetry.  This  is  very  modest  either  way. 
Would  not  any  one  be  induced  from  such  a  performance,  and  with  such  an 
in^atation,  to  speak  his  sentiments  without  shrinking  P  In  an  evil  hour  we 
took  the  author  at  his  word,  pitied  his  performance,  and  gave  him  a 
discharge  from  Parnassus  at  his  own  request ;  and  yet,  oh  ingratitude !  here 
we  have  him  in  a  violent  passion  for  our  pains.  This  author  is  surely  a  aly 
one.  He  invites  us  to  a  feast ;  tells  lis  we  are  I:e  u*tily  welcome  to  fall  to, 
and  yet  is  violently  angry  with  us  for  eating.  Does  this  become  the  patron 
of  virtue,  this  become  the  avowed  champion  of  the  fair  sex  P  Does  this 
become  the  man  who  has  fought,  and  consequently  vanquished,  gamesters, 
methodists,  and  BolingbrokeP  Oh,  vartue,  vartuel  to  what  will  this 
degenerate  age  at  length  arrive,  when  the  very  man  who  gives  a  morsel  of 
bread  with  one  hand,  picks  it  from  our  teeth  with  the  other  I 

By  this  time  the  reader,  perhaps,  desires  to  see  how  our  poet  treats  ns  in 
rhyme ;  and  though,  by  quoting  him,  we  propagate  our  own  disgrace,  yet 
will  we  be  just  to  him  and  the  public.  The  Epistle  in  view  is  from  the 
author  to  his  own  book.  Let  us  suppose  him  sitting  like  the  man  in  the 
primer  in  his  arm  chair,  thus  addressing  the  manuscript  which  he  holds 
between  his  finger  and  thumb:  <*My  little  book,"  says  he,  ''you  have  an 
eye  or  a  mind  to : "  but  take  it  in  his  own  words : 

**  My  book,  yon  have  an  eye  to  Temple  Bar 
That  yon  may  trim  in  Owen's  shop  appear ; 
That  yon  with  gilded  ornaments  may  shine^ 
Pollsh'd  without,  and  delicate  within. 
Ton  hate  the  close  restraint  of  lock  and  key, 
Which  to  a  modest  book  would  grateful  be. 
But  go  from  me  fuFCwam*d,  this  lesson  learn, 
When  gone  from  me  you  never  can  return  ;  * 
When  this  shall  happen,  I  (who  in  your  ear 
Instill'd  good  counsel  which  you  would  not  hear) 


^  "  We  are  assured  there  is  a  mistake  here,  being  informed  a  lai^ge  bale  of  tliSa 
work  was  sent  to  Hillingdon  for  waste  paper."  0  n  Oifgorjf,  jun, — QoLseMRM* 
Harriett  lived  at  Hillingdon,  in  Middlesex. 
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In  your  distress  will  scomfal  laugb  at  yon. 
Like  him,  who  down  a  rock  in  anger  threw 
The  ass,  that  would  nut  his  commands  pnrsne. 
Who'll  strire  against  his  will  to  save  a  fool 
Whom  friendly  admonitions  can't  controul  !** 

The  reader  at  length  smokes  the  champion  we  have  to  deal  with ;  he  will 
observe  what  strength  of  thought  and  diction,  and  what  a  flow  of  poetry  are 
here!  A  piddling  reader,  it  is  certain,  might  object  to  almost  all  the 
rhymes  of  the  above  quotation ;  but  the  less  rhyme  the  more  like  blank 
verse,  and  all  know  that  j(il]^y}^wrote  without  such  a  restraint :  but  if  any 
reader  is  for  having  the  above  quotation  to  be  rhyme,  he  has  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  read  it  poetically.  Let  key,  for  instance,  be  called  kee^  and 
then  it  rhymes  with  he  ;  and  let  fool  be  called  /oie,  and  then  it  answers 
control  in  the  next  line.  By  this  means  the  poetry,  which  our  author,  no 
doubt,  meant  for  blank  verse,  may  serve  for  either.  We  have  here  given 
but  a  taste  of  our  bard's  performance :  those  who  are  pleased  with  it  may 
indulge  themselves  to  satiety,  in  a  publication,  which  he  promises  shortly, 
of  several  other  modernised  works  of  this  kind.  "We  shall  beg  leave,  in  all 
friendship  only,  to  offer  this  unoonquered  champion  the  following  motto  to 
hiB  future  production. 


XV;— GUICCIARDmi'S  HISTOET  OF  ITALY. 


**The  HiaUyry  of  ItaXy^  vfrUten  in  Italian  by  Francesco  Ghticciardini,  a  NobiUman  of 
Florence,  Translated  into  English  by  the  Chevalier  Aostih  Paekb  Qoddard, 
Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  St  Stephen."    In  10  vols.  Svo. 

NoTHiiro  can  be  more  just  than  the  character  given  of  Chiiociardini  by 
Lipsius,  *'  Liter  nostros  summus  est  historicus ;  inter  veteres  mediocris : " 
if  compared  to  modem  historians,  he  will  be  found  superior ;  if  with  the 
ancients,  he  must  be  contented  with  a  subordinate  situation.  It  is  indeed  a 
little  extraordinary  why  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Roman  historians^ 
should  stUl  remain  the  uncontested  and  unrivalled  masters  of  historical 
excellence.  Their  experience  was  then  much  more  confined  than  ours, 
since,  to  their  wisdom  we  can  add  that  of  an  intervening  space  of  almost  two 
thousand  years.  The  politics  of  their  princes  was  not  so  confined,  as  the 
law  of  nations  was  scarcely  attended  to ;  and  war,  which  with  us  is  little 
more  than  a  treaty  written  in  blood,  was  with  them  the  removing  of  empirics, 
and  the  enslaving  of  millions :  still,  however,  with  such  limited  experience, 
and  in  countries  governed  by  such  rude  masters,  Sallust  and  Tacitus  wrote 
their  histories,  and  left  their  successors  models  which  they  may  endeavour 
to  imitate ;  but  if  their  future  efforts  be  not  attended  witJi  better  suocese, 
cannot  hope  to  rival. 

b2 
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That,  since  the  revival  of  learning  the  Italians  have  excelled  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  history,  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  hardly  deserves  to  be 
insisted  upon.  Barely  to  mention  the  names  of  Maohiavelli,  Davila,  Nani, 
Muratori,  and  several  others,  will  serve  to  silence  opposition :  the  faofc  is 
notorious ;  the  reason  of  their  peculiar  excellence  is  not  equally  so. 

Italy  is  divided  into  a  numher  of  petty  states,  whose  mutual  security  lies 
in  their  mutual  jealousy  and  distrusts.  Here  then  politicians  are  formed, 
and  states  governed  in  miniature ;  here  a  man  may,  and  often  has,  exerted 
all  the  stratagems  of  war  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  and  exhausted 
all  the  chicanery  of  politics  in  the  government  of  a  petty  corporation.  This 
was  the  soil  for  an  historian ;  here,  as  in  a  map,  he  perceived  the  exoellenco 
and  the  inconveniences  of  every  species  of  polity ;  could  point  out,  with 
precision,  the  ineffective  attempts  of  democracy,  or  the  headlong  efforts  of 
mistaken  monarchy ;  this  was  a  field  for  historical  speculation ;  even  he  that 
ran  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  a  reader. 

In  this  country  Guicciardini  was  bred,  and  at  the  time  when  its  petty 
states  might  properly  be  said  to  be  fermenting  into  form.  He  had  all  the 
advantages  that  could  conduce  to  a  thorough  knowledge,  both  of  the  fiicts 
he  relates,  and  the  personages  who  were  concerned  in  conducting  them. 
He  was  at  once  (what  seldom  happens  to  be  united  in  the  same  person),  a 
scholar,  a  soldier,  and  a  politician ;  and  employed  by  his  country  at  different 
times  in  all  those  three  capacities,  with  advantage  to  it,  and  with  honour  to 
himself.  His  narrative  is  manly  and  grave,  and  his  facts  are  made,  as  in  a 
well-written  play,  to  rise  from  each  other.  His  impartiality  appears 
manifest :  even  his  own  country,  to  which  he  owed  so  many  obligations,  is 
treated  with  historical  justice,  and  its  enemies  treated  with  so  much 
candour,  that  the  reader  can  hardly  say  whether  the  author  was  of  Florence 
or  Pisa. 

These  are  a  part  of  his  excellences ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed  what 
critics  have  objected  against  him  on  the  other  hand.  He  is  taxed  with 
being  tedious  and  particular ;  that  he  now  and  then  indulges  reflection,  and 
retards  the  events,  which,  in  history,  should  be  ever  hastening  towards  the 
catastrophe.  ''As  for  that  part  of  his  history,"  says  Montaigne,  ''whioh 
he  seems  to  be  most  proud  of,  I  mean  his  digressions  and  discourses,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  some  of  them  have  peculiar  merit,  and  are  adorned  with 
eloquence  and  nature ;  but  still  he  seems  in  love  with  them :  for,  desirous  of 
omitting  nothing,  and  his  subject  suppl3dng  him  with  more  than  sufficient 
matter,  he  becomes  feeble  by  delay,  and  his  history  at  length  savours  of 
pedantic  trifling."  Dr.  Donne,  when  talking  of  the  Creation,  as  delivered 
by  Moses,  objects  the  same  faults  to  our  author:  ''If  the  history  of  tLo 
beginning  of  the  world,"  says  he,  "  were  written  by  so  prolix  an  author  as 
Quicciardini,  not  even  the  world  itselt  would  be  able  to  contain  the  books 
written  upon  its  own  creation."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  so 
great  men,  his  history  can  seem  tedious  to  none  but  the  indolent ;  and  in 
this  class,  perhaps,  we  may  rank  the  two  great  men  now  quoted,  at  least 
the  former  confesses  himself  to  be  so.    There  is,  thro?igh  the  whole  work| 
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especially  the  first  iive  books,  a  preparation  of  incidents^  that,  instead  of 
being  prolix,  the  reader  can  scarce  lay  down  the  book  without  an  ardent 
desire  of  knowing  what  follows  next ;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  his 
speeches  is,  that  they  are  fine  political  harangues,  improperly  placed. 

There  is  an  objection  of  another  nature,  which  carries  more  weight,  \ 
because  it  unfortunately  happens  to  be  true ;  namely,  his  representing  all  i 
the  actions  of  his  personages  as  arising  from  bad  motives.     '*  E  fu  anche  / 
scmpre  inclinato,"  says  a  countryman  of  his,  **hle  peggiori,  come  apare  / 
nella  sua  spessa  maledicenza  di  ciascheduno ;  la  quale  appresso  alia  yulgaiti  | 
malignitil  gli  lii  guadagnata  estimazion  di  veridico."    He  was  ever  leaning  > 
to  the  wont  side  of  a  character,  as  appears  by  his  giving  nobody  a  good 
word,  merely  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  yulgar  as  a  speaker  of  truth. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Guicoiardini  must  allow  that  this/ 
observation  is  just,  since,  in  the  representation  of  so  many  characters,  he  | 
scarce  describes  one  whose  conscience  is  his  motive  to  action.    The  persons  \ 
who  figure  in  his  drama  are  almost  all  knaves  or  fools,  politic  betrayers,  or    ', 
blustering  idiots.    In  short,  the  history  before  us  may  be  styled  a  truly    / 
misanthropical  performance.    To  a  person  inclined  to  hate  the  species,  what, 
ample  matter  will  it  not  afford,  both  for  ridicule  and  for  reproach  I 

We  see  the  history  open  with  the  account  of  a  monarch  immersed  in 
pleasures,  surrounded  with  flatterers,  not  only  ignorant  of  the  polite  arts, 
but  hardly  acquainted  with  the  figures  of  the  letters,  incapable  of  dis- 
covering merit,  or  what  is  as  bad,  incapable  of  directing  it  to  its  proper 
sphere.  We  see  such  a  monarch — ^for  so  he  represents  Charles  the  Eighth 
of  France — ^resolved  to  play  the  conqueror,  and  plunder  kingdoms.  Observe 
how  pointed  the  ridicule  is :  imagine  this  man,  with  a  body  as  deformed  as 
his  intellects  were  contemptible,  of  a  very  short  stature,  bandy-legged,  of  a 
puny  constitution  and  detestable  visage,  equipped  like  a  hero,  clothed  in 
complete  steel,  mounted  upon  a  mettlesome  courser,  marching  into  every 
town  at  the  head  of  his  army,  looking  fiercely,  with  his  lance  on  his  thigh, 
and  calling  upon  the  obsequious  crowd  for  homage.  To  make  the  picture 
still  more  poignant,  imagine  such  a  figure  in  love,  and  acting  the  gallant ! 
who  can  forbear  smiling  at  an  account  like  this,  unless  his  mouth  be 
repressed  by  considering,  that  the  affairs  of  his  fellow-oreatures  were 
subjected  to  the  caprice  of  such  a  diminutive  idiot  P 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians,  whom  he  came  to  conquer,  are  drawn  in 
circumstances  even  of  greater  debasement :  they  meet  this  army  of  France 
without  head  or  conductor,  with  neither  vigour,  prudence,  nor  unanimity ; 
they  leave  an  easy  conquest,  without  striking  a  blow  in  defence  of  their 
privilege?.  Yet,  let  not  the  reader  imagine  they  were  all  this  time  imem- 
ployed  ;  they  were  busily  taken  up  with  plots,  treaties,  politics,  and  poison. 
They  were  too  rich  or  too  cowardly,  to  be  soldiers  themselves ;  their  armies 
were  therefore  composed  of  mercenaries,  who,  being  a  mixture  of  peasants, 
people  in  low  life,  subjects  of  different  potentates,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
their  captains,  with  whom  they  agreed  for  a  salary,  and  in  whose  power  it 
was  to  detain  or  dismiss  thenii  they  had  neither  natural  nor  acquired  parts 
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to  act  gallantly.  "The  captains  were  very  seldom  the  subjects  of  the 
prince  they  served,  but  had  a  different  interest,  and  separate  views :  were 
full  of  piques  and  jealousies;  their  services  not  commonly  limited  to  a 
certain  time ;  and  being  entirely  masters  of  their  own  oompanies,  they 
seldom  kept  the  number  they  were  paid  for  complete."  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Italian  soldiery.  No  wonder,  then,  the  country  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  first  invader ;  for  we  may  be  assured,  that  that  army  will  seldom 
fight  well,  which  has  nothing  to  lose  by  a  defeat. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  noted  cowardice  of  such  troops,  they  pretended 
to  more  personal  bravery  than  those  of  any  other  nation  beside.  Their 
condottieri,  as  an  historian  contemporary  with  Guicciardini  relates,  were  a 
set  of  the  most  assuming  fellows  alive.  One  called  himself  Cut-head, 
another  Bloody-bones,  a  third  assumed  some  other  frightful  appellation : 
and  yet  these  fellows  would  often  refuse  to  be  led  up  to  a  practicable  breach, 
though  guarded  only  by  a  few  peasants,  as  timorous  as  themselves.  But 
let  us  do  them  justice ;  for  single  combat  they  were  lions,  every  one  of 
them :  cowards  in  the  army,  and  duellists  in  peace.  Quicciardini  relates  a 
combat  between  thirteen  of  these  Italians  and  as  many  frenchmen,  who,  us 
mentioned  before,  had  over-run  Italy  without  opposition.  The  reader  may 
take  the  combat  in  the  words  of  the  translator,  which  will  at  once  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  language,  and  the  misplaced  abilities  of  the  Italian 
soldiery. 

"  Upon  the  neck  of  these  unlucky  accidents"  (some  advantages  gained 
by  the  Spaniards  over  the  French),  "happened  another,  which  mightily 
checked  the  forwardness  of  the  French,  who  had  no  cause  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  malignity  of  fortune,  since  the  event  must  be  accounted  the  pure 
effect  of  true  valour  and  resolution.  The  matter  of  fact  was  this :  a  French 
trumpet  that  was  sent  to  Barletta,  to  treat  about  the  ransom  of  some  soldiers 
taken  at  Rubos,  heard  some  Italian  men-at-arms  speak  in  terms  reflecting 
on  his  countrymen.  Of  this  he  made  a  report  at  his  return  to  the  camp, 
which  occasioned  an  answer  to  the  Italians,  and  both  parties  were  so  heated 
as  to  kindle  a  general  resentment,  which  had  no  way  to  vent  itself;  till  it 
was  at  length  agreed  that,  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  nations, 
thirteen  French  men-at-arms  should  enter  the  lists  with  as  many  Italians, 
in  an  open  secure  place,  and  combat  tiLl  the  victory  was  decided* 

"Accordingly,  there  was  a  plain  space  of  ground  appointed,  between 
Barletta,  Andria,  and  Quadrata,  to  which  the  champions  were  conducted  by  a 
set  number  of  their  comrades ;  and  for  further  security  against  ambuscades, 
each  of  the  generals,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  accompanied  them 
half-way,  animating  them,  and  charging  them  that,  as  men  selected  from 
the  whole  army,  they  should  be  sure  to  answer,  both  in  heart  and  hand,  the 
expectations  conceived  of  them,  which  ran  so  high,  that  in  their  hands,  and 
in  their  valour,  the  honour  of  such  noble  nations  was,  by  common  consent, 
entrusted.  The  French  viceroy  animated  his  men,  by  reminding  them,  that 
those  they  saw  before  them  were  the  very  same  Italians  who  had  trembled 
at  the  name  of  the  French,  and  had  always  taken  care  to  get  out  of  their 
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way,  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  valour.  How 
often  had  they  traversed  their  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the  utmost  part  of 
Italy ;  that  their  adversaries  had  not  acquired  new  spirits  or  vigour,  nor 
were  inspired  with  a  fresh  generosity  of  soul ;  hut  heing  in  the  pay  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  under  their  oommand,  they  had  not  the  power  to  contradict 
the  will  of  their  masters,  who  were  accustomed  not  to  encounter  their 
enemies  with  plain  valour  and  open  force,  hut  to  circumvent  them  hy  wiles 
and  stratagems,  and  now  intended  to  he  idle  spectators  of  the  dangers  of 
others :  hut,  as  soon  as  these  Italians  shall  he  brought  into  the  field,  and 
confronted  with  the  aims  and  fierce  looks  of  those  who  have  always  heaten 
them,  their  usual  fright  will  return,  and  either  they  will  have  no  heart  to 
fight  at  all,  or  else  will  fight  under  such  fear  as  to  make  them  an  easy  prey ; 
the  lofty  speeches  and  vain  hravadoes  of  the  Spaniards  heing  hut  a  poor 
foundation  for  raising  the  spirits,  and  a  very  frail  huckler  against  pointed 
steel,  and  the  fury  of  the  conqueror. 

'*  On  the  other  side,  Gonsalvo  was  heartening  and  stimulating  his 
Italians  with  equally  pungent  motives.  He  recalled  to  their  mind  the 
ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and  the  honours  acquired  hy  their  arms,  which 
had  rendered  them  masters  of  the  world.  It  was,  said  he,  in  the  power  of 
those  few  brave  men,  who  were  not  inferior  in  valour  to  their  ancestors,  to 
make  it  appear  to  all  the  world,  that  Italy,  the  conqueress  of  all  nations, 
had,  for  a  few  years  past,  been  over-run  by  foreign  armies  for  no  other 
reason  but  the  imprudence  of  its  princes,  who,  prompted  by  ambition,  first 
fell  out  among  themselves,  and  then  called  in  foreigners,  to  enable  them  to 
get  the  better  of  one  another.  The  French,  he  told  them,  had  never 
obtained  a  victory  in  Italy  by  true  valour,  but  under  the  conduct,  or  by  the 
arms  of  the  Italians  themselves ;  or  by  the  fury  of  their  artillery,  the  dread 
of  which,  as  an  instrument  of  war  unknown  in  Italy,  and  not  the  fear  of 
their  arms,  opened  them  a  passage  into  the  coimtry.  But  now  they  had  an 
opportunity  given  them  of  fighting  with  sword  and  lance,  body  to  body, 
where  each  of  them  had  liberty  to  display  his  own  personal  valour,  and  be  a 
glorious  spectacle  to  the  chief  Christian  nations;  and  before  so  great  a 
number  of  noble  persons  of  their  own  country,  all  of  them,  as  well  of  one 
side  as  the  other,  were  extremely  desirous  that  they  should  get  the  victory. 
That  they  should  remember  that  they  were  trained  under  the  most  famous 
captains  of  Italy,  continually  exercised  in  arms ;  and  that  there  was  not  a 
sinj^le  person  of  their  number  but  had  given  proofs  of  his  valour  in  various 
places,  and  much  to  his  honour.  For  them,  therefore,  it  was  reserved, 
either  by  coming  off  conquerors  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  Italian  nation, 
and  render  its  name  glorious  and  formidable,  as  it  had  been,  not  only  in  the 
days  of  their  ancestors  but  even  in  their  own  times ;  or  else,  if  victory  was 
not  in  the  power  of  such  hands  as  theirs,  that  there  could  he  no  room  to 
hope  for  better  times,  but  that  Italy  must  for  ever  remain  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  and  ignominious  servitude.  The  other  officers  and  private 
soldiers  of  both  armies  were  no  less  solicitous  in  stimulating  their 
champions,  and  kindling  their  courage,  charging  them   to   show  theii 
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bravery,  and  to  behave  like  themselves,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  for  augmenting,  by  their  own  proper  valour,  the  glory  and 
splendour  of  their  nations. 

**  Thus  charged  and  animated,  the  champions  were  conducted  into  the 
field,  each  one  full  of  ardour  and  in  high  spirits,  where  both  parties  were 
enclosed  within  a  list,  opposite  to  each  otiier.  The  signal  being  given,  they 
ran  furiously  at  each  other  with  their  lances,  in  which  encounter,  none 
seeming  to  have  the  advantage,  they  laid  their  hands  to  their  other 
weapons  with  great  force  and  animosity,  each  one  exerting  himself  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner,  as  to  beget  in  all  the  spectators  a  tacit  confession, 
that  no  soldiers  more  valiant,  nor  more  worthy  to  act  so  glorious  a  part, 
could  have  been  selected  out  of  both  armies.  But  when  they  had  combated 
a  good  while,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  pieces  of  armour,  and  blood 
had  issued  out  of  the  wounds  given  on  both  sides,  and  the  event  was  as  yet 
uncertain,  all  the  beholders  keeping  a  profound  silence,  and  being  almost 
under  as  much  anxiety  and  concern  of  mind  as  the  combatants  themselves, 
it  happened  that  Gnglielmo  Albimonte,  one  of  the  Italians,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  by  a  Frenchman,  who  ran  fiercely  upon  him  with  his  horse  to 
dispatch  him ;  but  Francesco  Salamone  running  to  assist  his  companion, 
fetched  a  full  blow  at  the  Frenchman,  who,  being  intent  on  the  slaughter  of 
Albimonte,  was  not  on  his  guard,  which  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot.  After 
this  he  and  Albimonte,  who  had  recovered  himself,  with  Miale,  who  had 
also  been  wounded  and  dismounted,  fell  upon  sticking  the  enem3r's  horses 
with  long  swords,  which  they  had  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  killed 
several  of  them  ;  by  which  means  the  Frenchmen  began  to  have  the  worse 
of  the  combat,  and  at  last  some  of  the  Italians  took  one,  some  another  of 
them,  till  they  were  all  made  prisoners. 

"  The  victors  were  received  with  joyful  acclamations  by  their  comrades, 
and  treated  by  Gonsalvo,  who  met  them  half  way,  with  all  the  expressions 
of  gladness  and  respect,  congratulating  each  man  in  particular,  and  all  in 
general,  as  restorers  of  the  Italian  honour.  They  afterwards  made  their 
entry  into  Barletta  in  a  triumphant  manner  with  their  prisoners,  amidst 
the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  noise  of  cannon,  and  accom- 
panied with  military  shouts  and  huzzas. — How  small  (to  use  the  words  of 
our  author  in  another  place)  is  the  praise  of  cutting  a  figure  in  tournaments 
with  a  heavy  lance  I  and  how  greatly  does  it  differ  from  bravery,  or  from 
conduct ! " 

With  respect  to  the  present  translation,  as  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
apology  for  his  style  in  the  beginning,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  the 
invidious  task  of  selecting  its  faults.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say,  it  is  better 
done  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  person,  a  great  part  of  whose 
life  was  spent  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo 
the  Third,  had  invited  him  to  Italy,  when  but  a  boy,  and  there  he  resided 
for  eighteen  years.  We  could  wish  to  encourage  every  attempt  like  this, 
which  serves  to  make  Italian  learning  better  known  in  England,  where  it 
is  more  generally  admired  than  understood. 
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XVI.— HAWKINS'S  MISCELLANIES. 


** MUceOania.     By  Willum  Hawkihs,!    M.A.,    Fellow   of  Pembroke   GolI«ge^ 
Oxford.'*    In  Three  Yolomes.    Syo. 

Is  this  pablication  Mr.  Hawkins  appears  under  the  oliaraoter  of  a  diyine, 
a  critic,  and  a  poet;  and  in  Ms  triple  capacity  we  shall  beg  leave  to 
consider  him. 

His  first  tract  in  divinity  is  entitled,  **9l  rational  Enquiry  into  the 
SpcculatiTe  and  Practical  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion."  A  per- 
formance not  without  merit ;  but  the  author  certainly  might  have  done 
more,  or  at  least  better,  had  he  attempted  to  do  less.  In  a  small  tract  like 
this,  it  was  impossible  to  exhaust  the  whole  subject  of  divinity,  as  he  has 
endeavoured  to  do :  it  was  impossible,  in  so  short  a  compass,  to  silence  the 
atheist,  the  deist  of  every  denomination,  the  Arian,  the  Koman  Catholic, 
and  all  the  various  sects  and  opinions  among  ourselves,  which  either 
idleness  or  ignorance  has  produced;  it  was  a  vain  attempt,  we  say,  to 
confine,  in  his  scanty  page,  opinions  that  have  already  exhausted  tomes 
of  undecided  controversy.  In  showing  how  fax  reason,  unassisted  by 
revelation,  can  lead  us  into  the  nature  of  Deity  and  ourselves,  he  has 
perhaps  given  our  rational  faculties  greater  sagacity  than  they  merit,  as  he 
thinks  that  reason  alone  points  out  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  words 
are,  "  K  man  is  a  being  compounded  of  body  and  spirit,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  there  is  in  his  nature  a  principle  of  existence.  A 
mortal  spirit  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for  the  essential  difierence  between 
body  and  spirit  is,  that  the  latter  is  not  subject  to  corruption.  Without 
attributing  this  native  principle  of  incomiption  to  spirit  (iif  I  may  so  say), 
we  cannot  prove  the  eternity  of  God,  which  is  asserted  by  all  who  admit  his 
existence :  for  God  is  not  a  corporeal  being ;  he  therefore  exists  as  a  spirit 
to  and  from  all  eternity."  Thus  he  hangs  the  proof  of  the  eternity  of  the 
godhead,  a  parte  post,  to  speak  with  the  schools,  upon  the  same  feeble  support 
that  he  does  that  of  the  soul  of  man ;  and  yet  the  one  is  capable  of  the 
strongest  demonstration,  while  the  other  has  scarce  the  shadow  of  reason  to 
support  it,  and  is  obliged  to  fly  to  revelation  to  silence  inquiry.  The 
eternity  of  the  godhead,  a  parte  post,  is  proved  thus :  no  being  can  lose  its 
existence  but  by  an  act  of  power  superior  to  its  own ;  but  no  being  has  a 
power  superior  to  the  godhead:  therefore  he  must  be  eternal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  soul  of  man  may  survive  the  body  a  thousand  years;  but 
what  argument  can  be  drawn  from  reason,  that  divine  power  may  not  then 
annihilate  it?    This  difficulty  ever  stuck  with  the  philosophers,  nor  did 

*  Son  of  the  anthor  of  the  ''Treatise  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,**  Poetry  Profenor 
at  Oxford,  rector  of  Little  Casterton,  in  Rutlandshire ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1801,  near 
of  Whitchurch,  Dorsctahlre. 
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their  reasonings  ever  proceed  further  than  to  prove  the  soul  a  more  vivaciouB 
principle  than  the  body.  The  reasoning  of  Plato  on  this  head  wa« 
excessively  weak;  and  jet,  perhaps,  it  was  all  that  reason  could  do. 
"  We  see,"  says  he,  "  different  parts  of  the  body  after  death,  have  different 
duration ;  the  sinews  last  longer  than  the  flesh :  the  bones  still  longer,  and 
80  forth ;  why  then  shall  not  the  soul  be  of  greater  duration  than  either  F" 
Thus  spake  unassisted  reason ;  but  revelation  has  brought  our  doubts  into 
certainty,  and  surely  it  is  taking  from  the  latter  to  ascribe  to  reason  what  is 
not  its  due.  Were  our  author's  arguments  enforced  against  debts  or 
atheists  only,  wo  should  heartOy  join  issue ;  but  he  has  chalked  out  a 
narrow  path  for  faith  to  walk  by,  and  sometimes  declaims  with  heat,  we 
had  almost  said  virulence,  against  many  opinions  amongst  Christians  which 
are  purely  theoretical,  mere  s{)eculations,  which  should  serve  as  playthings  to 
exercise  the  indolence  of  theology,  rather  than  as  brands  to  excite  its  rancour 
or  reproach. 

His  next  tract  is,  a  review  of  a  book  entitled  "A  free  and  candid 
Examination  of  the  Principles  advanced  in  the  Bishop  of  London's'  Sermons, 
and  in  his  Discourses  on  Prophecy ;  wherein  the  commonly  received  system, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations  is  parti- 
cularly considered,"  &c.  The  Burgosean  controversy  has  not  more  divided 
our  speculative  divines,  than  the  late  broached  dispute,  whether  the  Jews 
had  any  notion  of  a  future  state,  is  likely  to  do.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in 
his  Sermons,  assumes  the  affirmative :  but  he  has  had  many  opponents;  and 
now  the  argument  seems  kindled  up,  nor  perhaps  will  be  extinguished,  till 
some  opinion  more  new  rises,  or  revives,  for  awhile  to  attract  the  attention. 
Mr.  Hawkins  seems  to  be  pretty  confident  in  the  advantage  of  his  cause ; 
and  this  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  he  seems  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  for  he 
is  on  the  Bishop's ;  and  though  he  loses  his  cause,  he  may  gain  a  vicarage. 
As  for  the  controversy,  so  much  has  been  said  on  both  sides,  that  we  must 
really  acknowledge  ourselves  sceptics  in  the  debate.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
Jews  were  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  surviving  after 
death,  from  its  being  a  received  opinion  in  Egypt,  and  in  several  nations 
round  them.  But  how  far  this  doctrine  may  be  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  what  perhaps  will  never  be  determined,  unacquainted  as  we 
are  at  this  period  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
Avritton.  The  whole  dispute  must  turn  on  the  import  of  some  Hebrew  words; 
and  who  is  there  now  alive  capable  of  being  a  judge  in  such  a  controversy  P 
Wo  can  know  enough,  and  believe  enough,  without  being  acquainted  with  a 
syllable  of  the  matter :  we  could  wish  our  divines  would  therefore  turn  their 
arms  a<?ainst  the  common  enemy ;  and  while  infidelity  is  at  the  gate,  not 
waste  the  time  at  civil  altercation. 

The  second  volume  contains  P^nfinnl  PrAlorjfjftnpj  pronounced  in  the 
natural  philosophy  school,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  seminary 
Hr.  Hawkins  was  a  member,  and  constituted  professor  of  poetry  there, 

>  Dr.  Thumas  Sherlock. 
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His  desi^  and  method  in  this  coarse  of  lectures  are  thus  explained  by 
himself: — 

'*  De  ratione  vero,  qu4  in  sequentibus  prselectionibus  usurus  sum,  qu» 
pnefanda  censui,  quam  paucissimis  accipite.  Eaigitur,  &c." — "The  method 
which  I  shall  pursue  in  the  following  course  of  lectures,  b  briefly  as  follows. 
All  I  have  had  to  say  upon  dramatic  poetry,  I  have  rather  treated  in  a  series 
of  critical  dissertations  than  reduced  to  a  system,  partly  because  I  chose  to 
deviate  from  the  barren  track,  and  partly  because  I  know  that  those  who  are 
fond  of  poetry  are  seldom  fond  of  having  things  treated  with  a  philosophical 
dryness.  Qn^  p-nnwrwl  wiiln  ii  milTrniGnt  t^^^gcffnlg^^  nil  jaoetrv — a  rule 
borrowed  from  nature,  of  which  the  poet  is  always  an  imitator ;  let  there  be 
nothing  monstrous.  If  we  strictly  attend  to  this,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  perplex  you  and  myself  with  technical  terms,  and  critical  minutia ;  a 
subject  which  can  neither  inform  the  learner,  nor  please  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  poetry.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  drama  is  confined  by 
the  strictest  laws ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  show,  that  we  not  only  may 
sometimes  infringe  upon  those  laws,  but  that  we  even  ought  to  do  it,  if  wo 
would  ease  the  reader,  and  adhere  to  nature  strictly.  To  be  entirely  explicit, 
those  who  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  must  be  often^  guilty  of  injustice,  and 
sometimes  commit  faults  more  unnatural  and  unreasonable  than  those  from 
which  they  profess  to  deter  us. 

'*  I  am  in  the  meantime  perfectly  sensible  how  invidious  a  task  it  must  be 
to  impuipi  doctrines  establbhed  by  time,  andJbjLJjdatotl^ ;  a  name  which 
critics  of  a  lesser  order  implicitly  admire,  a  man  whose  orders  they  are  ever 
ready  to  obey.  They,  however,  who  teach  others  are  not  to  refute,  but 
determine,  and  ever  to  have  that  maxim  of  Horace  in  their  eye : — 

^'Nullins  addictas  jorare  in  verba  magisiri.*' 

got  the  authority ^fjiay  pi'BPUyt  w^  fjx^  t^  <>gt^^,  Tint  fh^  rmmmn 
on. .which  it  is  establishfidr^TLu  authority  of  Ariutotlc,  I  vi^lallow,  justly 
standsin^he  nigEest  among  us  of  Oxford,  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  pay  it 
uj)on  aU  occasions  an  implicit  obedience.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  who  is 
justly  accused  with  error  in  other  sciences,  should  be  our  only  guide  in 
poetry.  However,  if  any  should  accuse  me  of  audaciousness  or  arrogance, 
that  resting  upon  my  own  authority  alone,  of  which  no  man  has  a  meaner 
opinion,  I  impugn  the  doctrines  of  critics  of  established  reputation,  let  them 
know  that  vanity  has  been  by  no  means  my  motive.  I  desire  no  fame  for 
being  the  parent  of  new  opinions ;  I  only  aim  at  defending  our  great  country- 
man Shakspeare,  and  to  show  that  what  have  been  imputed  to  him  as  faults, 
are  often  the  result  of  art  and  invention.'' 

This  pretty  well  serves  to  give  a  general  idea  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  design ;  I 
wliich  he  has  treated  withspme  learning,  though  but  little  conviction.    The  l 
rules  of  the  drama  were  ^^  invented  by  Aristotle,  but  the  Greek  tragedians :  :      I 
those  rules  they  adopted,  bfigause nature  and  the  rules  w^fP  ^^P  "*^'* ;  and  -^^^^ 
in  this  whole  performance  we  cannot  see  an  objection  to  them,  but  that  of 
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Shakgpea^fey  and  other  English  writers  wrote  well  without  being  acquainted 
with  them. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  his  third  yolume,  where,  stript  of  his  gown,  and 
descended  from  the  chair  of  Aristarchus,  Mr.  Hawkins  endeavours  to  put  his 
own  precepts  into  practice,  and  enters  the  lists  of  fame,  divested  of  those 
adventitious  ornaments,  sometimes  the  rewards  of  genius,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  found  the  badges  of  stupidity. 

The  first  performance  here  is  called  '^  The  Thimble ; "  an  heroic-comical 
poem  in  five  cantos,  illustrated  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory  by 
Scriblerus  Secundus.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  province  of  writing 
more  Jiffifiult..tQ  -Attain  than  humour :  the  poet  in  other  subjects  walks  a 


broad  road,  but  here  he  seems  to  tread  along  a  line,  and  the  slightest 
deviation  undoes  him.  Humour  once  missed,  most  effectually  turns  the 
author  ridiculous ;  all  the  satire  he  would  fondly  level  at  others,  is  now 
pointed  against  himself;  and  as  the  tyrant  of  a  tragedy,  he  is  obliged  to 
swallow  the  poison  prepared  for  another.  A  disappointed  humorist  is  indeed 
a  most  deplorable  figure ;  somewhat  like  blockheads  of  vivacity  in  company, 
ever  grinning  without  a  jest.  The  whole  plot  of  these  five  cantos  is  no  more 
than  a  young  lady  happening  to  prick  her  finger  with  a  needle.  The  gods 
and  goddesses  were  resolved  to  make  a  thimble  to  prevent  such  disasters  for 
the  future.  Vulcan  accordingly  made  one,  and  Venus  gave  it  to  the  lady's 
lover,  and  he  brought  it  to  his  mistress,  and  so  they  were  resolved  U>  be 
married.  This  is  a  plot  of  genuine  antique  simplicity:  however,  it  is 
illustrated  with  a  match  of  shuttlecock  and  blind-man's  buff  by  way  of 
episode. 

The  next  is  '<  Henry  and  Rosamond,"  a  tragedy  which  Mr»  Oarridc  refused, 
because  it  was  more  like  a  poem  than  a  play.  Shakspeare,  our  author's 
favourite,  seems  principally  imitated ;  the  antiquated  turn  of  his  diction 
being  sometimes  erroneously  preserved. 

Then   follows    '<The   Siege  of  Aleppo,"*  a   tragedy  refused  at  both 

^  9th  April  1778  (at  Sir  Joshua's).  Boswbll  : — <'  It  is  veiy  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick^ 
to  talk  to  an  author  as  you  talked  to  Elphisston  ;  you,  who  have  been  so  long  th« 
manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authors.  Tou  are  an  old  judge,  wh« 
has  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  You  are  a  practised  surgeon,  who  hare  oftea 
amputated  limbs  ;  and  though  this  may  have  been  for  the  good  of  your  patients,  they 
eannot  like  you.  Those  who  hare  undergone  a  dreadful  operation,  are  not  very  fond  of 
seeing  the  operator  again.**  Gabrick  : — ^^  Yes,  I  know  enough  of  that.  There  was  a 
reverend  gentleman  (Mr.  Hawkins),  who  ¥rrote  a  tragedy,  the  *  Siege '  of  something, 
which  I  refused.*  Harris: — **So  the  siege  was  raised  1**  Johkson  : — **Ay,  he 
came  to  me  and  complained ;  and  told  me,  that  Garrick  said  lus  play  was  wrong  in 
the  concoction.  Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  phiy  I " — (Here  Ghurick  started, 
and  twisted  himself,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed  ;  for  Johnson  told  me,  he  belieyed  the 
story  was  true.)  Garrick  : — **I — I — I — said,  JirH  concoction."  Johnson  :^smiling): 
— *'WeIl,  he  left  out^*«^  And  Rich,  he  said,  refused  him  in  false  English:  he 
could  show  it  under  his  hand."  Garrick  : — '*He  wrote  to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for 
having  refused  his  play  :  *  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  affiur.    I  am 
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houses,'  like  the  former.  This  is,  by  many  degrees,  the  best  of  Mr.  Hawkins's 
productions,  and  is  a  work  that  really  deserves  applause;  and  it  will 
be  saying  not  much,  not  indeed  enough,  in  its  fEiyour  to  aver,  that  several 
worse  pieces  have  been  of  late  accepted  by  the  managers,  and  exhibited 
with  succe«9  To  quote  from  it  would  be  to  injure  the  author,  since  its 
greatest  merit  lies  in  the  opposition  of  character,  the  variety  of  the 
distress,  and  the  unexpected  catastrophe.  As  in  the  former  play,  so  here, 
ho  seems  to  have  Shakspeare  ever  in  his  eye.  There  are  many  works 
more  of  our  author  in  this  publication,  in  all  which  we  find  something  to 
praise.  Be  it  enough  to  say  in  general,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  was  not  bom 
a  poet,  or  that  imitation  has  spoiled  hinu 


XVn.— MODERN  NOVELS, 


**  Jemima  and  Louisa  ;  in  v>hich  is  contained  several  remarkable  Incidents  relating 
to  Two  Ladies  of  distinguished  Familia  and  Fortunes,  In  a  seiies  ofLetterSf  6y 
a  Lady.**    12mo. 

The  female  muse,  it  must  be  owned,  has  of  late  been  tolerably  fruitful. 
Novels  written  by  ladies,  poems,  morality,  essays,  and  letters,  all  written 
by  ladies,  show  that  this  beautiful  sex  are  resolved  to  be,  one  way  or  other, 
the  joyful  mothers  of  children.  Happy  it  is,  that  the  same  conveyance 
which  brings  an  heir  to  a  family,  shall  at  the  same  time  produce  a  book  ta 
mend  his  manners,  or  to  teach  him  to  make  love,  when  ripe  for  the  occasion. 
Yet,  let  not  the  ladies  carry  off  all  the  glory  of  the  late  productions  ascribed 
to  them :  it  is  plain  by  the  style,  and  a  nameless  somewhat  in  the  manner^ 
that  pretty  fellows,  coffee-critics,  and  dirty-shirted  dunces,  have  sometimes 
a  shore  in  the  achievement.  We  have  detected  so  many  of  these  impostors 
already,  that  for  the  future  it  is  resolved  to  look  upon  every  publicatiou 
that  shall  be  ascribed  to  a  lady,  as  the  work  of  one  of  this  amphibious 
fraternity.  Thus  by  wholesome  severity,  many  a  fair  creature  may  be 
prevented  from  writing,  that  cannot  spell ;  and  many  a  blockhead  may  be 
deterred  from  commencing  author,  that  never  thought.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  as  follows : — 

Two  misses,  just  taken  home  from  the  boarding-school,  are  prodigious 

resolved  to  publish  my  plaj.  I  wiU  appeal  to  the  world ;  and  how  will  your  judgueni 
appear!*  I  answered,  'Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  serionsness,  and  all  the  terron^ 
I  haye  no  objection  to  your  pablishing  your  play ;  and,  as  yon  live  at  a  great  distance 
(Deyonahire,  I  believe),  if  yon  will  send  it  to  me  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.*  I 
never  beard  more  of  it  1  ha  1  ha  !  ha  1  ** — JBoswell,  by  Croker,  p.  583.  Hawkins  in 
a  letter  to  Ghuriek  taxes  him  with  having  rejected  his  Siege  of  Aleppo  "  because  it 
was  *  wrong  in  the  first  concoction,*  as  you  said,  or  on  some  such  general  considera- 
tion.'*— Garrick  Correspondence^  *  Drory  lane  and  Ck>vent-garden. 
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great  friends,  and  so  they  tell  each  other  their  secrets  by  way  of  letter.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  and  truly  it  would  be  out  of  nature,  to  suppose  persons 
eo  young,  and  so  very  pretty,  capable  of  writing  proper  English ;  so  they 
transgress  in  this  particular  almost  in  every  sentence,  you  wctSy  and  they  w, 
being  frequent  expressions  between  them.  In  the  first  letter,  Miss  Jemima 
Courtly,  or  Mima,  for  shortness  sake,  lets  her  old  and  intimate  friend  know 
that  her  mother  died  when  she  was  eight  years  old;  that  she  had  one  brother 
and  one  sister  ;  with  several  other  secrets  of  this  kind,  all  delivered  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship. 

In  the  progress  of  this  correspondence  we  find  she  has  been  taken  home  for 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Horatio,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  means  of  her  sister's  insinuations,  for  she  happens  to  be  her  enemy, 
confined  to  her  chamber,  her  father  at  the  same  time  making  an  express  pro- 
hibition against  her  writing  love-letters  for  the  future.  This  command  Miss 
Mima  breaks,  and  of  consequence  is  turned  out  of  doors ;  so  up  she  gets  behind 
a  servant  without  a  pillion,  and  is  set  down  at  Mrs.  Weller's  house,  the  mother 
of  her  friend  Miss  Fanny.  Here  then  we  shall  leave,  or  rather  forget  her ; 
only  observing  that  she  is  happily  married,  as  we  are  told  in  a  few  words 
towards  the  conclusion. 

We  are  next  served  up  with  the  history  of  Miss  Louisa  Blyden,  a  story  no 
way  connected  with  the  former.  Louisa  is  going  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Evanion;  the  nuptials,  however,  are  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Louisa's  father,  and  at  last  broke  off  by  means  of  a  sharper,  who  pretends  to 
bo  Miss's  uncle,  and  takes  her  concerns  under  his  direction.  What  need  we 
tell  09  how  the  young  hvier  runs  mad.  Miss  is  spirited  away  into  France ; 
she  at  last  returns ;  the  sharper  and  his  accomplices  hang  or  drown  them- 
selves, her  lover  dies,  and  she — oh  tragical  I  keeps  her  chamber  P  However, 
to  console  us  for  this  calamity,  there  are  two  or  three  other  very  good 
matches  struck  up ;  a  great  deal  of  money,  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  a  world 
of  love,  and  days  and  nights  as  happy  as  heart  could  desire ;  the  old  butt-end 
of  a  modem  romance. 


XVin.— HAWKINS'S  REPLY  TO  THE  CRITICAL  REVIEW,  &a 

— ♦ — 

"ii  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Rev,  W.  Jlawhins^  late  Profator  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford :  And  of  the  Remarks  made  on  the  same  in  the  Critical 
Review  for  August,  and  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Septemher^  1759.  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Author  of  both  Reviews.** 

Tub  present  Review  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  Hawkins  is  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  friend;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  performance, 
this  friend  appears  pretty  plainly  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Hawkins 
himself.  It  seems  his  works,  in  three  volumes,  had  passed  in  review  before 
us,  in  our  critical  capacity,  some  months  ago,  and  we  thought  them  but 
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indifferent ;  paraded  it  a  second  time  before  the  profound  authors  of  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  they  thought  them  indifferent;  they  solicited  the 
public  attention  in  the  usual  methods  of  publication,  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  success,  there  also  they  were  thought  but  indifferent:  so 
many  witnesses  in  one  story  would  probably  have  convinced  any  reason- 
able being  of  his  own  mediocrity.  Mr.  Hawkins,  however,  was  not 
to  be  convinced;  he  has  xmdertaken  to  review  his  own  writings;  has 
published  a  comment  that  almost  nobody  will  read,  upon  writings  that 
almost  nobody  has  read;  has  surveyed  himself  on  all  sides,  and  thinks 
himself  on  every  side  invulnerable.  "0  te  Bolane,  cerebri  felicem 
fecerunt  Divi ! " 

A  man  who  reviews  his  own  works  is  indeed  a  curiosity,  and  the  reader  is 
undoubtedly  impatient  to  hear  in  what  manner  he  treats  himself.  Our 
reviewer,  therefore,  sets  oflf  with  informing  us,  that  "he  is  apt  to  believe 
the  candid  and  judicious  reader  will  acknowledge  his  style,  whether  Latin 
or  English,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  to  be  pure,  easy,  fluent,  manly,  and 
eloquent.  It  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  voluble  and  diffusive ;  but,  I  think, 
seldom  so  as  to  be  perplexed  and  unintelligible.  In  short,  I  presume,  in 
this  respect,  Mr.  Hawkins's  Miscellanies  are  fit  to  be  upon  the  same  shelves 
with  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  modem  writers,  either  in  our  own  or 
the  Latin  tongue.  It  will  be  but  justice  to  our  author  to  add,  that  he  suffi- 
ciently sustains  the  compound  character  both  of  a  verse  and  prose  writer ; 
the  merits  of  each  are  as  distinct  as  may  be ;  nor  does  the  one  seem  to  be  a 
whit  the  worse  for  the  other."  The  reader  now  sees  the  great  difierence 
between  us  and  this  gentleman :  he  is  for  putting  his  own  works  upon  the  same 
shelf  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  we  are  for  allowing  him  an  inferior 
situation ;  he  would  have  the  same  reader  that  commends  Addison's  delicacy^ 
to  talk  with  raptures  of  the  purity  of  Hawkins ;  and  he  who  praises  The 
Hape  of  the  Lock,  to  speak  with  equal  feelings  of  that  richest  ol  all  poems, 
Mr.  Hawkins's  **  Thimble." 

But  we,  alas !  cannot  speak  of  Mr.  Hawkins  with  the  same  unrestrained 
share  of  panegyric  that  he  speaks  of  himself ;  and  though  we  demise  the 
crowd  upon  other  occasions,  yet  we  must  join  them  in  this  instance,  and 
leave  this  gentleman  to  his  self-applauding  singularity.  We  allowed  him, 
indeed,  some  small  share  of  merit  in  a  former  article ;  and  this  is  most 
certain,  that  whatever  he  may  say  of  our  partiality,  or  our  malevolence,  the 
manner  in  which  his  works  were  treated  then  betrayed  neither ;  but  bore  a 
greater  share  of  indulgence  than  our  duty  to  the  public  should,  in  strict 
justice,  have  permitted.  In  whatever  pieces  we  were  good-natured  enough 
to  make  no  objections,  this  gentleman  has  imagined  we  had  nothing  to  object: 
we  passed  over  the  merits  of  his  style  in  silence,  and  he  has  thought  proper 
to  regard  this  as  a  symptom  of  malevolence,  which  was  in  reality  the 
strongest  instance  of  our  moderation. 

After  he  has  sufficiently  hedunced  us  through  several  pages,  he  at  last  has 
the  tenderness  to  answer  to  our  particular  objections,  and  that  with  sufficient 
perplexity.     In  this  dispute,  he  at  least  has  the  advantage  of  being  as 
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with  legible  respect,  and  titular  dignity  P  Wliat  apartment  from  the  base 
to  the  summit  of  our  Palladian  palace  hath  not  been  open  for  thy  reception, 
and  furnished  for  thy  residence  ?  When  was  our  oval  table  unspread  for 
thy  repast ;  and  when  was  our  big-bellied  bottle  withheld  from  thy  lips  ? 
Hast  thou  not  sat  down  in  our  presence,  even  on  our  right  hand,  while  poeta 
have  stood  in  waiting  ?  And  have  we  not  in  familiar- wise  conversed  with 
thee,  while  we  have  only  nodded  unto  critics  ?  *  " 

This  serene  highness^  this  tra,  is  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  printer,'  who,  if  ho 
speaks  in  this  manner,  must  be  no  doubt  an  excessively  facetious  humorous 
pompanion,  and  well  worthy  not  only  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and  his 
lordship,  but  also  of  the  public.  A  great  part  of  the  epistle  is  taken  up 
with  thb  speech ;  which,  whenever  the  writer  takes  up  the  oonversatioix 
himself,  is  every  whit  as  humorous  as  the  other.    Hear  him : 

'*  But,  alas  I  how  will  the  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  parties 
premised  be  rendered  totally  null  and  void,  when  the  bellowing  tribe  of 
meagre  bards  and  lank  critics,  like  Pharaoh's  ill-favoured  and  lean-iieshed 
kine,  eat  up  my  best-featured  and  fairest  offspring !  What  can  be  wrought 
and  finished  with  nicer  art  and  ingenuity,  than  Arachne's  lawn,  suspended 
to  the  sublime  ceiling  of  a  spacious  hall,  as  it  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
inferior  accidents  ?  When,  lo !  some  vile,  unthrifty  chamber-maid  cometh 
with  her  anti-Christian  Pope's-head  brush,  and  sweepeth  down  the  weaver 
and  his  web  together.  ^ 

"  Such,  I  fear,  will  become  the  downfall  and  undoing  of  these  my  lofty 
lucubrations,  disconcerted  and  broken  by  the  callous  and  clumsy  hands  of 
witlings  and  word-catchers,  who  from  damned  poetry  have  turned  their 
heads  to  foul  criticism,  as  folks  convert  their  cast  coach-horses  to  dung-carts. 

'*  Little  will  it  avail  me,  that,  independent  of  external  aid,  I  have  spun 
the  materials  out  of  my  own  brains,  and  laboured  whole  days  and  nights 
in  bringing  the  work  to  perfection,  when  the  delicate  and  tender  texture, 
instead  of  standing  the  test,  will  not  even  abide  tlie  touch. 

'*The  dung-carts  and  their  criticisms  may  pass  well  enough  together; 
and,  lest  they  should  object  against  this  comparison  of  myself  to  an  insect, 
as  mean  and  creeping,  let  them  hear  what  Pliny  saith  of  such  industrious 
and  neat  spinsters:  'Arancaruni  genus  eruditft  operatione  conspicuum.' 
The  family  of  spiders  are  very  notable  for  their  curious  housewifery.  But 
in  case  they  should  spare  the  spider,  they  will  arraign  the  retailer  of  this 
homely  similitude  for  an  arrant  plagiary :  to  quash  which  indictment  I  can 
oiler  no  fairer  plea  than  an  honest  confession,  that  I  borrowed  the  thought, 
with  very  little  variation,  from  a  voluminous  Latin  and  English  poem, 
written  purely  for  the  benefit  of  their  fraternity  many  years  ago,  although 
not  yet  published.  It  is  dedicated  to  your  lordship,  and  must,  I  believe, 
pass  for  mine,  till  they  can  lay  it  before  the  door  of  a  better  father. 

'  George  Faulkner,  designated  by  Swift,  *^the  prince  of  Dublin  printers/*  He  rose 
to  eminence  chiefly  under  Swift^s  patronafi^e,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  the  world  a 
collected  edition  of  his  works.    Died  1775. 
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'<  Here  would  I  willingly  holt,  and  spread  a  veil  oyer  the  poet  and  spider, 
Imt  murder  and  truth  will  at  some  odd  time  or  other  ebulliate.  Much  it 
irketh  me  to  oonceive  any  thing  that  might  cast  the  least  imsavoury  note  of 
aspersion  on  any  member  of  our  society.  But  what  I  am  going  to  mention 
is  rather  a  matter  of  compassion  and  pity,  than  reproach  or  shame;  a 
distemper  which  frequently  seizes  the  body  poetical  with  sudden  fits  and 
starts,  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm, 
instead  of  heating,  chills  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  ties  the  tongue,  and  sinks 
the  spirits.  Some  naturalists  have  ascribed  it  to  the  malign  influence  of  a 
planet,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  consequent  and  concomitant  effect  of  a  versifying 
itch :  but  I  should  rather  attribute  it  to  mere  sublunary  causes ;  and  suoh 
accidents  will  happen,  while  there  are  suchundassical  things  upon  earth,  as 
paltry  debts,  insolent  writs,  and  rude  bailifls ;  for,  although  poets  may  take 
great  licenses,  yet,  alas !  Grub-street  is  no  place  of  privilege." 

Who  could  have  thought,  to  speak  sincerely,  that  such  indifferent  prose 
should  come  from  the  man  who  is  author  of  many  pretty  poetical  pieces, 
among  which,  this  of  "  Lawson's  Obsequies,"  is  not  the  worst.  The  following 
lines,  for  instance,  are  not  despicable : 

**  But  should  he  fall  f  and  shall  the  mighty  muse 
The  tuneful  tribute  of  her  grief  refuse  f 
Refuse  to  him  her  memorable  tears 
With  whom  she  sported  in  his  tender  years  f 
While,  yet  unconscious  of  himself  he  stray'd. 
Unsought,  unnoticed,  through  the  pensive  sbnde  ; 
With  wealth  unfavoured,  to  no  lordly  line 
Ally*d,  but  Pallas,  and  the  sacred  Nine, 
I  cuird  him  out  from  all  the  sable  crowd 
Of  Alma's  tribes,  indignant  of  the  proud, 
The  pert,  the  vain,  preferrM  his  humble  nume, 
And  woo'd  his  friendship  with  a  pious  flame. 

"We  laughM  at  fops,  fantastically  gay, 
The  pomp  of  pride,  and  impotence  of  sway  ; 
At  scribblers  vile,  who  blurr'd  the  blackenM  page 
With  fustian  phrensy,  for  poetic  rago  ; 
We  laugh'd  with  Johnson,  of  ungenerous  heart, 
Who  well  could  act  the  candid  critic^s  part ; 
From  fruitful  fancy  start  the  happy  hint, 
Surprising,  quick  as  flashes  from  a  flint ; 
Maturely  plan  the  regular  design, 
Mix  wit  with  ease,  and  point  the  glowing  line.** 

There  runs,  however,  through  the  \rvrm  nn  nffnntiitiftTrTThifih  it  is  not 
easy  to  excuse,  as  when  the  poet  has  "manful  eloquence"  for  "manly 
eloquence,"  the  "museful  powers"  for  "the  muses: "  such  errors,  though 
trifling,  give  an  air  of  vanity  to  the  whole.  The  man  who  is  bred  at  a 
distance  from  the  centre  of  learning  and  politeness,  must  have  a  great  deal 
of  modesty  or  understanding,  who  does  not  give  a  loose  to  some  vanitiet 

'    b2 
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which  are  apt  to  render  him  ridiculous  everywhere  but  at  home.  Bred 
among  men  of  talents  inferior  to  himself,  he  is  too  ax)t  to  assume  the  lead^ 
as  well  from  the  press  as  in  conversation,  and  to  over-rate  his  own  abilities, 
nis  oddities  among  his  friends  are  only  regarded  as  the  excrescences  of  a 

(superior  genius ;  among  those  who  live  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  importance, 
they  are  considered  as  instances  of  folly  or  ignorance.'  There  is  scarcely  a 
triiling  city  or  university  in  Europe  which  has  not  its  great  men ;  characters, 
who  are  taught  by  adulation  to  fancy  themselves  figuring  in  the  republic  of 
/  letters,  and  leaving  monuments  of  their  merit  to  remote  j^sterity.  If  there 
*  should  happen  to  be  two  of  this  character  in  the  same  city,  the  compliments 
they  mutually  bestow  on  each  other  are  pleasant  enough :  they  attempt  to 
raise  each  other's  reputation  by  mutual  dattery,  and  establish  their  little 
dominion  within  the  circle  of  all  their  acquaintance. 

A  traveller  passing  through  the  city  of  Burgos  in  Spain,  was  desirous  of 
knowing  who  were  their  most  learned  men,  and  applied  to  one  of  the 
inhabitants  for  information.  **  What ! "  replied  the  Spaniard,  who 
happened  to  be  a  scholar,  **  have  you  never  heard  of  the  admirable 
Brandcllius,  or  the  ingenious  Mogusius?  one  the  eye  and  the  other  the 
heart  of  our  university,  known  all  over  the  world  ?  "  "  Never,"  cries  tlie 
traveller;  ** but  pray  inform  me  what  Brandellius  is  particulaily remarkable 
for?"  "You  must  be  very  little  acquainted  in  the  republic  of  letters," 
says  the  other,  "to  ask  such  a  question.  Brandellius  has  written  a 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  Mogusius."  "  And,  prithee,  what  has  Mogusius 
done  to  deserve  so  great  a  favour  ?"  "  He  has  written  an  excellent  poem 
in  praise  of  Brandellius,"  "  Well !  and  what  does  the  public,  I  mean 
those  who  are  out  of  the  university,  say  of  those  mutual  compliments  P " 
"  The  public  are  a  parcel  of  blockheads,  and  all  blockheads  are  critics,  and 
all  critics  are  spiders,  and  spiders  are  a  set  of  reptiles  that  all  the  world 
despises." 

'  Goldsmith  is  here  uninteDtionally  glandng  at  his  own  oddities,  and  the  way  thej 
were  afterwards  thought  of  by  fnends,  and  by  men  like  Walpole  and  Beaaclerk. 
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Tke  Monthly  Review  wm  eonduetod,  during  the  period  of  GoldsmiiSi's  eonneo- 
tion  with  it,  1757  and  1758,  by  its  publisher,  Ralph  Ghriffiths.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  publisher's  wife  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
the  publisher  himself,  and  that  GoULonith^s  own  contributions  were  altered 
and  interpolated  by  Ghiffiths  and  his  wife  {Priory  i.  2*22).  The  writers  in 
the  riral  publication,  The  Critical  Review  (of  which  Smollett  was  then  the 
Bditor),  make  frequent  allusions  to  female  interference.  In  the  same 
number  of  The  Critical  (that  for  NoTember,  1757),  in  which  (Goldsmith*! 
first  article  appeared,  is  a  Letter  *'  To  the  old  Gentlewoman  who  directs 
the  MimtUy:*  When  (hiffiths  asserted  that  the  Monthly  Review  was  not 
written  by  ''physicians  without  practice,  authors  without  learning; 
men  without  decency,  or  writers  without  judgment,**  Smollett  replied, 
that  "  the  Critical  Review  is  not  written  by  a  parcel  of  obscure  hire- 
lings, under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his  wife,  who  presume  to 
xevise,  alter,  and  amend  the  articles  occasionally.  The  principal  writers 
in  the  Critical  Review  are  unconnected  with  booksellers,  unawed  by  old 
women,  and  independent  of  each  other.**  (Critical  Review^  tiL  151). 
And  appended  to  the  notice  of  Goldsmith's  Emquiry^  in  the  number  for 
April,  1759,  Lb  the  following  N.B.  : 

**  N.B.  We  must  obeerve,  that  against  his  own  conviction,  this  author  has 
indiscriminately  censured  the  two  Reviews,'  confounding  a  work,  under- 
taken from  public  spirit,  with  one  supported  for  the  sordid  purposes  of  a 
bookseller.    It  might  not  become  us  to  say  more  on  this  subject.*' 

Our  knowledge  of  the  articles  contributed  by  Goldsmith  to  The  Memihly 
Review  is  derived  from  Griffiths's  own  copy  of  the  work,  onoe  in  tha 
possession  of  Mr.  Heber  {Prior,  1.  225),  and  now  in  the  Bodlaaa 
Library. 

*  iSw  vol  iL  p.  50. 
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THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 


I.— MYTHOLOGY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  CELTES. 


The  foUowing  Paper  was  sent  na  by  the  genUeman  who  signa  D,  and  who,  wt  hopi^ 
will  excuse  our  striking  out  a  few  paragraphs  for  the  sake  of  breyity. 

On  **  RtmavM  of  ike  MythoUtgy  amd  Poetry  oftheCeUts,  partieularJyofSeandigMma, 
designed  <u  a  Supplement  and  Proof  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Hittory  of 
Denmark.^^    By  P.  H.  Mallit/  Copenhagen,  1756.    4to. 

Ip  all  the  brilliancy  of  sentiinent  which  so  dry  a  subject  may  require  to 
its  support,  and  all  the  laborious  assiduity  which  may  be  necessary  in  the 
solution  of  its  intricacies,  demand  applause.  Professor  Mallet  must  deserve 
it,  who  has  so  happily  united  both.  The  learned  on  this  side  the  Alps  have 
long  laboured  at  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  b^iff  ^^ynft^  tet^^V 
neglected  their  own ;  like  conquerors  who,  while  they  have  made  inroads 
into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  have  left  their  own  natural  dominions 
to  desolation. 

The  cause  of  this  our  author  ascribes ;  first,  to  the  disadvantageous  idea 
we  have  conceived  of  the  Celtes  in  general,  an  idea  entirely  groundless,  and 
which  offers  no  reason  for  not  studying  those  antiquities  to  which  our 
manners,  our  government,  our  laws,  -are  continually  calling  us  back. 
Secondly,  to  the  few  monnxpftTifji  nf  P^ltin  Tnyf.hnln|nyy  which  have  reached 
our  times.  ''To  draw  this  subject  from  obscurity,  we  ought  in  some 
measure  to  give  new  life  to  those  poetical  mythologists,  our  ancestors ;  we 
should  consult  them,  and  attend,  in  the  frightful  gloom  of  their  forests,  to 
those  mysterious  incantations  in  which  is  concealed  the  whole  system  of  their 
religion  and  morality." 

In  France,  Spain,  and  England,  the  ravages  of  time,  or  of  more  destructive 
zeal,  have  left  few  remains  of  this  sacred  poesy.  The  countries  of  the  north, 
who  were  more  slowly  converted  from  superstition,  still  preserve  those 
valuable  monuments.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  *'  Edda,"  first  written  in 
Iceland  after  the  abolition  of  the  Celtic  religion  there.    This  was  a  work 

>  Paul  Henry  Mallet^  bom  it  Geneva  in  1781,  died  1807. 
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dcHigncd  for  the  use  of  those  young  Icelanders,  who  intended  to  become 
Scaldes  or  poets.  Odin  and  Friga,  genii  and  fairies,  served  as  machinery  to 
northern  poetry  then,  as  Grecian  mythology  does  to  ours  now ;  and  though 
they  had  abandoned  the  religion,  yet  the  poets  found  it  necessary  to  retain 
the  knowledge  of  these  fabulous  divinities.  The  author  of  the  Edda,  there- 
fore, has  given  his  countr^^men  an  abridgment  of  this  mythology,  with  a 
poetical  dictionary  to  explain  words  or  metaphors  that  may  be  too  sublime. 
A  translation  of  this  work  M.  Mallet  now  lays  before  the  public.  There 
were  two  books  of  this  name :  the  first  was  composed  by  Ssemund  Sigfusson^ 
bom  in  Iceland,  about  the  year  1057 ;  but  being  too  voluminous  and  obscure 
in  many  respects,  Snoro  Sturleson,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after, 
abstracted  from  the  collection  of  Sjiemund  a  system  of  poetical  mythology, 
both  easy  and  intelligible.  The  Celtic  religion,  as  our  author  clearly  evinces 
in  the  work  preceding  this,  was  at  first  extremely  simple ;  yet  even  this  did 
not  long  hold  its  simplicity.  Though  nothing  can  be  more  express  than 
some  passages  in  the  Edda  concerning  the  supreme  government  of  One  God, 
yet  those  intelligencers  who  are  supposed  to  act  by  his  commands  receive  in 
it  too  much  veneration ;  their  assistance  seems  nearer  than  that-  of  a  Deity, 
whose  very  name  calls  to  our  imagination  the  immense  distance  between  him 
and  his  creatures :  yet  must  we  still  remember  (says  M.  Mallet),  that  the 
Edda  is  but  a  poetical  mythology,  in  which  the  real  opinions  of  those  times 
are  set  off  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  heated  imagination. 

A  King  of  Sweden,  says  the  Edda,  named  Gylfc,  astonished  at  the  respect 
his  subjects  paid  to  some  people  who  had  newly  come  from  Asia,  was  resolved 
to  travel  to  Asgard,  habited  like  an  old  man,  and  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Gangler,  with  intention  to  improve  by  the  journey. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  introduced  into  a  magnificent  palace,  where 
he  had  a  long  conference  with  three  kings,  Har,  Jafiiar,  and  Thredi,  whom 
he  found  seated  on  thrones  in  one  of  the  inner  apartments.  These  confer- 
ences are  comprised  in  thirty-three  fables,  of  which  the  first  part  of  the 
Edda  is  composed.  There  we  see  those  remarkable  passages  already  hinted  at 
with  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Gangler  demands,"  Who  is  the  supreme 
of  the  gods  ?  "  Har  replies,  "  Ilim  whom  we  call  Alfader,  that  is,  Father 
of  all."  Gangler  again  asks,  "What  has  he  done  to  make  his  glory  appear?" 
Har  replies,  "  He  lives  eternally.  He  governs  his  dominions,  and  things 
great  and  littie  with  great  core."  Jafnor  adds,  **  He  has  made  the  heaven, 
the  earth,  and  the  air." — **  He  has  done  more  than  making  an  heaven,  or  an 
eortii,"  continues  Thredi ;  "He  has  made  man,  and  infused  into  him  a  living 
soul,  which,  even  after  the  body  is  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes,  shall  continue 
to  live  for  ever." 

The  three  first  fables  abound  in  allegories,  as  extraordinary  as  an 
imagination  the  most  fruitful  of  wonders  could  possibly  conceive,  on  the 
formation  of  the  earth  and  the  creation  of  man.  Here  may  be  perceived, 
however,  striking  resemblances  of  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  with  respect  to  the 
luminous  matter  before  that  of  the  sun  and  muou ;  as  also  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  history  of  the  giants  spoken  of  in  Gcncbis.     Our  author,  in  his  notes. 
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takes  care  to  point  oat  these  similitudes ;  and  remarks,  that  of  all  the  knowa 
systems,  that  of  the  ancient  Persians  most  approaches  the  mythology  of  the 
£dda :  an  observation  which  greatly  serves  to  confirm  what  several  learned 
men  have  advanced,  that  anciently  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
Persians  and  Celtes. 

The  fourth  fable  describes  Odin  as  father  of  gods  and  men,  and  who  by 
his  virtue  has  produced  all  things.  Friga  (or  the  earth)  is  his  daughter,  and 
wife,  on  whom  he  begat  his  son  Thor.  This  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
Deity  with  the  earth,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  has  been  generally  received 
in  all  the  Celtic  nations ;  nay,  the  Greeks  themselves  adopted  the  same 
sentiments,  as  appears  by  the  history  of  Saturn  and  Bhea.  And  here  our 
author  ingeniously  remarks,  that  though  in  this  mythology  the  concourse  of 
Deity  and  matter  produced  the  universe,  yet  there  is  a  vast  differenoei 
according  to  the  Celtes,  in  these  two  principles.  The  Supreme  Qod  wai 
eternal.  By  him  matter  was  made,  and  consequently  had  a  beginning.  The 
name  also  of  Thor,  their  son,  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  north,  thunder ; 
and  our  Thursday  even  now  is  called  by  the  Flemish,  donderday,  or  the  day 
of  thunder. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ijdiculoya  than  the  system  of  physios  that 
runs  through  the  whole  Edda,  particularly  the  sixth  fable.  A  horse  with 
his  shining  mane  scatters  light,  and  illuminates  the  earth  and  air.  Two 
little  children,  with  a  pitcher  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  accompany 
theTmoon,  and  occasion  its  eclipses.  The  sun  runs  very  swiftly ;  for  two 
wolves,  ready  to  devour  him,  continually  follow.  In  this  fable  we  have  the 
origin  of  a  custom  received  among  us,  the  source  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten.  The  Edda  gives  the  night  pre-eminence  over  the  day ;  it 
precedes,  and  out  of  it  the  day  is  produced.  Hence  we  say,  ''this  day 
se'nnight,"  for  seventh  night;  <<  fortnight,"  for  fourteenth  night.  Thus 
customs  taken  from  forgotten  opinions  are  often  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
efiects  of  chance  or  caprice. 

The  eighth  fable  takes  for  its  title,  The  Holy  City,  or  the  Residence  of  the 
Gods.  In  it  we  hear  of  Odin  demanding  a  draught  of  the  Fountain  of 
Wisdom  y  but  obliged  to  pawn  one  of  his  eyes  for  the  grant.  Thus,  we  see 
the  father  of  heaven  wanting  an  eye,  which  Mimis  keeps  as  a  pledge  in  his 
own  possession,  and  every  morning  bathes  it  with  hydromel.  A  strange 
allegory  this ;  and,  what  is  worse,  we  want  the  key  for  its  solution.  In  tlda 
fable  also  we  find  a  complete  theory  of  Fairyism.  '*  Three  virgins  whose 
names,  as  in  the  Celtic  language,  are  past,  present,  and  future,  as  fates, 
dispense  the  periods  of  man's  life ;  but  there  are  several  who  assist  at  his 
birth,  and  decide  his  future  fortune."  Fairies,  according  to  the  conjectures 
of  our  author,  were  deified  prophetesses,  for  the  Celtic  women  excelled  in 
every  sort  of  superstition,  particularly  in  augury ;  and  perhaps  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  in  this  art,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods. 
The  ninth  fable  treats  of  Thor,  son  to  the  father  of  the  universe,  who  con- 
quered the  giants,  who  performed  many  wonderful  exploits,  and  whose 
palace  was  called  an  asylum  against  fear.    He  too,  like  the  Persian  Mithran, 
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was  the  symbol  of  fire,  and  like  him  a  mereiM  diyinity,  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  fables,  in  the  histories  of  Loke  and 
Loup  Fenris,  we  have  the  principle  of  evil  characterised  in  the  most 
perspicuous  and  striking  manner.  Loup  Fenris  is  represented  as  a  being 
educated  by  the  gods,  till  they  perceived,  ''that  he  every  day  most  sur- 
prisingly increased  in  stature,  and  till  the  orades  had  apprised  them  he 
should  one  day  be  their  foe.  Accordingly  they  united  to  bind  him,  and  the 
execrations  he  then  poured  forth  were  most  horrible ;  since  when,  the 
'  foam  issues  from  his  mouth  in  such  abundance,  that  it  forms  a  river  called 
Yam,  that  is  to  say,  vices ;  but  this  monster  will  break  his  chains  at  the 
twilight  (crepuscule)  of  the  gods,  in  other  words,  at  the  end  of  the  world. ' " 

But  the  great  event  which  the  £dda  never  loses  sight  of,  is  the  future 
destruction  of  the  world  ;  and  the  description  of  it,  in  the  thirty-third  and 
thirty- fourth  fables,  is  to  the  last  degree  sublime  and  picturesque.  Take  an 
instance  in  the  following  sketch.  ''  Loup  Fenris  advances,  opening  his 
enormous  jaws,  the  lower  of  which  descended  to  earth  while  the  upper  was 
lifted  to  heaven,  and  would  have  aspired  even  above  the  heavens,  could  it 
find  room.  Destroying  Homes  burst  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils ;  he  vomits 
floods  of  poison,  that  overwhelm  the  air  and  the  waters  in  the  inundation. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the  heaven  divides,  and  the  genii  of  fire  come 
riding  through  the  chasm."  We  are  displeased  to  find  Odin,  the  father  of 
all,  perish  in  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  This  contradicts  his  eternity ;  «but 
we  are  not  to  expect  precision  in  poetical  mythology. 

Vodar,  his  s«n,  however,  became  at  last  victorious,  and  reduced  all  things 
to  order.  And,  says  the  £dda,  when  this  world  shaU  be  consumed  by  flames, 
again  shall  spring  from  the  sea  another  earth,  beautiful,  pleasing,  and 
clothed  with  landscapes  of  unceasing  verdure. 

The  author,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  last  fable,  gives  us  the  doctrine  of 
the  Edda,  stripped  of  its  poetical  ornaments  and  its  adventitious  allegories : 
**  And  though,"  says  he,  "the  Edda  should  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  informing  us  what  the  Celtes  thought  of  futurity,  even  for  this  it  might 
deserve  to  be  saved  from  oblivion," 


n.— HOMERS  TRAGEDY  OF  "  DOUGLAS.'' 

— ♦ — 

"  Douf/las,  a  Tragedy  ;  asUis  acted  at  tlie  Theatre  Royal  t»  Covent-Oardcn,'^    8va 

Wu  EN  the  town,  by  a  tedious  succession  of  indifferent  performances,  has 
been  long  confined  to  censure,  it  will  naturally  wish  for  an  opportunity  of 
pi-aitic ;  and,  like  a  losing  gamester,  vainly  expect  every  last  throw  must 
retrieve  the  former.  In  this  disposition,  a  performance  witii  but  the  slightest 
share  of  merit  is  welcomed  with  no  small  share  of  applause :  its  prettinesses 
exalt  us  into  rapture ',  and  the  production  is  compared,  not  with  oiur  idea  of 
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exoellenee,  but  of  the  exploded  trash  it  sucoeeds.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
least  qualiiied  to  judge  are  ever  foremost  to  obtrude  their  opinions: 
ignorance  exclaims  with  excess  of  admiration ;  party  roars  in  its  support ; 
and  thus  the  trifle  of  the  day  is  sure  to  have  the  loudest  voices  and  the  most 
votes  in  its  favour ;  nor  docs  it  cease  to  be  '*  the  Jinest  piece  in  nature"  till 
a  newer,  and  consequently  a  finer,  appears,  to  consign  it  to  oblivion. 
Do  these  men  of  applause,  who  can  so  easily  be  brought 

''  To  wonder  with  a  fooUsh  face  of  praise,'* 

deserve  our  envy,  or  our  censure  ?  If  their  raptures  are  real,  none  but  the 
ill-natured  would  wish  to  damp  them;  if  lictitious,  stupidity  only  can 
sympathise  with  their  pretended  felicity. 

As  in  company,  the  loudest  laugh  comes  generdlly  from  the  person  least 
capable  of  relishing  the  conversation,*  so  in  criticism,  those  are  often  most 
easily  pleased  whose  sensations  are  least  exquisite  in  the  perception  of 
beauty.  The  glutton  may  like  the  feast,  but  the  delicacy  of  the  epicure 
alone  can  distinguish  and  enjoy  the  choice,  the  disi)osition,  the  flavours, 
that  give  elegance  of  spirit  to  the  entertainment. 

To  ^irnfit  ftiiT  t^°^^,  '^"^  /^»^i.if>|;  |]j|^  j^^^^f  ^p  ^  perfection,  has  over  bcca 
tbft  tnw  ^"^^'fi*«  jrOY^'^^^ ;  and  though  it  wore  to  be  wislied  that  all  who 
aim  at  excellence  would  endeavour  to  observe  the  rules  he  prescribes, 
yet  a  failure  in  this  respect  alone  should  never  induce  us  to  reject  the 
performance. 

A  T»^^|^oT.i-Aony  n^onf  ft#iiioT.A|^^^  f^  q}i  the  rules  of  the  diama  is  more  the 
,  business  of  industry  than  pi  genius.  Theatrical  lawgivers  rather  teach  thd 
ignorant  where"  to  censure  than  the  poet  how  to  write.  If  sublimity  J 
sentiment,  and  passion,  give  warmth  and  life  and  expression  to  the  wholeJ 
we  can  the  more  easily  dispense  with  the  rules  of  the  Stagyrite ;  but  ijf 
languor,  aflcctation,  and  the  false  sublime,  are  substituted  for  these, 
observance  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  ancients  will  prove  but  a  po 
compensation. 

We  would  not  willingly  have  applied  this  last  observation  to  the  per- 
formance now  before  us ;  but  when  a  work  is  obtruded  upon  us  as  the 
consummate  picture  of  perfection,  and  the  standard  of  taste, 

'*  Ne  qnodcunqne  Yolet,  poscat  sibi  fabnla  credi  !  ** 

Let  candour  allow  this  writer  mediocrity  now ;  his  future  productions  may 
probably  entitle  him  to  higher  applause.- 

With  respect  to  his  present  tragedy,  we  could,  indeed,  enter  on  a  particular 
examcn  of  the  beauties  or  faults  discoverable  in  the  diction,  sentiment,  plot, 

'  **  And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind." — The  Deserted  Village. 
'  "  I  am  greatly  struck  with  the  tragedy  of  VouylaSj  though  it  has  infinite  faults  : 
the  author  seems  to  mc  to  have  retrieved  the  true  language  of  the  stage,  which  had 
been  lost  for  these  hundred  years ;  and  there  is  one  scene  (between  Mauida  and  the 
old  peasant)  so  masterly,  that  it  strikes  me  blind  to  all  the  defects  in  the  world."— 
Gray  (Mitford's  Gray,  iu.  160),  ICth  Aug.,  1757. 
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or  oharoctcrs ; '  but,  in  works  of  this  nature,  general  observation  often 
characterises  more  strongly  than  a  particular  criticLsra  could  do ;  for  it  were 
an  easy  task  to  point  out  those  passages  in  any  indifferent  author,  where  he 
has  excelled  himself,  and  yet  these  comparative  beauties,  if  we  may  be 

B"  red  the  expression,  may  have  no  real  merit  at  all.  Poems,  like 
lings,  have  their  point  of  view,  and  too  near  a  situation  gives  but  a 
al  conception  of  tiie  whole.  Suffice  it,  then,  if  we  only  add,  that  this 
tragedy's  want  of  moral,  which  should  be  the  groundwork  of  every  fable ; 
the  unfolding  a  material  part  of  the  plot  in  soliloquy ;  the  preposterous 
distress  of  a  married  lady  for  a  former  husband,  who  had  been  dead  near 
twenty  years  ;  •  the  want  of  incidents  to  raise  that  fluctuation  of  hope  and 
fear  which  interest  us  in  the  catastrophe ;  are  all  faults  we  could  easily 
pardon,  did  poetic  fire,  elegance,  or  the  heightenings  of  pathetic  distress, 
afford  adequate  compensation:  but  these  are  dealt  to  us  with  a  sparing 
hand* 

However,  as  we  have  perceived  some  dawnings  of  geniuB  in  this  writer, 
let  us  not  dwell  on  his  imperfections,  but  rather  proceed  to  show  on  what 
particular  passage  in  his  performance  we  have  founded  our  hopes  of  his 
brightening,  one  day,  into  stronger  lustre. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  and  that  rural  simplicity  with  which  the  author 
was,  perhaps,  best  acquainted,  are  not  unhappily  described ;  and  hence  we 
are  led  to  conjecture,  that  a  more  universal  knowledge  of  nature  will 
probably  increase  his  powers  of  description.  The  native  innocence  of  the 
shepherd  Nerval  is  happily  expressed;  it  requires  some  art  to  dress  the 
thoughts  and  phrases  of  the  common  people,  without  letting  them  swell 
into  bombast,  or  sink  into  vulgarity :  a  fault  generally  charged  upon  the 
English  authors,  who  are  remarked  by  their  neighbours  of  the  continent  to 
write  too  much  above,  or  too  much  below,  every  subject  they  undertake  to 
treat  upon. 

Glenalvon's  character  is  strongly  marked,  and  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
Shakspeare's  ''  Eichard."    It  is  thus  delineated  in  the  first  act : — 

"Anna. 
Why  speaks  my  Lady  thus  of  Randolph's  heir  9 


>  **  The  stmcture  of  the  story  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Voltwre's  Miropt,  but  ia 
as  simple  and  natural  as  that  of  the  French  author  is  complicated  and  artificial. 
Mirope  came  out  about  1743,  and  Mr.  Home  may  therefore  easily  have  seen  it ; 
but  he  has  certainly  derived  his  more  simple  and  natural  tale  from  the  old  ballad 
of  Gil  Morrice.  In  memory  of  this,  the  tune  of  Gil  Morrice,  a  simple  and  beautiful 
air,  is,  in  Scotland  at  least,  always  played  while  the  curtain  rises.'* — SibWaltbb 
Scott,  Misc.  Prose  WorkSj  vol  xix.  p.  345,  edit.  1835. 

'  ''There  is  something  overstrained  in  the  twenty  years  spent  by  Lady  Randolph 
in  deep  and  suppressed  sorrow;  nor  is  it  natural,  though  useful,  certainly,  to  the 
poet,  that  her  regrets  should  turn  less  on  the  husband  of  her  youth,  than  upon 
the  new-bom  child  whom  she  had  scarcely  seen." — Sir  Waltsr  Scott,  Mite.  Pro§i 
Works,  vol  xix.  p.  842. 
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Ladt  Ravdolph. 
Because  lie*8  not  the  heir  of  Randolph's  virtuoo. 
Subtle  and  shrewd,  he  offers  tu  mankind 
An  artificial  image  of  himself ; 
And  ho  with  ease  can  vary  to  the  taste 
Of  different  men,  its  features.    Self-denied, 
And  master  of  his  appetites  he  seems  ; 
But  bis  fierce  nature,  like  a  fux  chainM  up, 
Watches  to  seize  unseen  the  wish^d-for  prey ; 
Nerer  wore  vice  and  virtue  pob'd  so  ill, 
As  in  Glenalvon's  unrelenting  mind. 
Tet  he  is  brave,  and  politic  in  war.**  ^ 

The  following  passage  is  an  oblique  panegjrric  on  the  Union,  and  contains 
a  pleasing  gradation  of  sentiment.  The  lines  marked  in  italics  demand 
particular  distinction. 

"Ladt  RANnoLpn. 

War  I  detest ;  but  war  with  foreign  foes, 

Whose  manners,  language,  and  whose  looks  arc  strange^ 

Is  nut  so  horrid,  nor  to  me  so  hateful. 

As  that  with  which  our  neighbours  oil  we  wage. 
.     '    A  river  here,  and  there  an  idle  line 

By  fancy  drawn  divides  the  sister  kingdoms. 

On  each  side  dwells  a  people  similar, 

As  twins  are  to  each  other, — 

Both  for  their  valour  famous  through  the  world. 

Yet  will  they  not  unite  their  kindred  arm.^, 

And  if  they  must  have  war,  wage  distant  v/ur, 

But  with  each  other  fight  in  cruel  conflict ; 

Gallant  m  strifej  and  noUe  in  their  irt^ 

The  battle  it  their  patfime.     They  go  forth 

Gay  in  the  morning,  a$  to  mmmer  tport  : 

Wfien  evening  comet,  the  glory  of  the  fitom. 

The  youthful  warrior,  it  a  dod  of  clay,** 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  before  we  take  our  leave  of  this 
performance,  that  it  was  iirst  acted  with  great  applause  in  Edinburgh ;  but 
made  its  appearance  in  England  under  a  peciiliar  disadvantage;^  the 
oommendation  a  man  of   taste'  had    bestowed    on    it,   previous    to  its 

^  "  Mrs.  Siddons  told  me,  that  she  never  found  any  tfudy  (which,  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  stage,  means  the  getting  verses  by  heart)  so  easy  as  that  of  Zhufflas, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  criterions  of  excellence  in  the  dramatic  style.'* — Mackknzik's 
Life  of  Homey  vol.  i.  p.  43.  "The  last  character  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  was 
that  of  Lady  Kaudulph  in  Home*s  Douglat" — CampbelTt  Life  ofMrt,  Siddont^  p.  361. 

'  Douglat  came  out  at  Edinburgh,  December  14,  1756,  and  at  Covcnt-Garden, 
March  14,  1757.     It  was  refused  by  Garrick.     Why  is  unknown. 

'  David  Hume,  the  historian,  who  was  outrageous  in  his  praises  of  Home  and 
Wilkie. 
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representation  here,  perha^js  raised  too  much  expectation  in  some,  and 
excited  a  spirit  of  envy  and  critical  prejudice  in  others.  Possibly,  indeed, 
that  gentleman,  in  some  degree,  sacrificed  his  taste  to  his  friendship. 
However,  if  this  was  the  case,  he  will  sustain  no  great  loss  with  regard  to 
his  reputation,  since  he  may  gain  as  much  on  the  one  hand,  as  he  can  lose 
on  the  other ;  the  worst  that  can  be  said  amounting  only  to  this,  that  the 
benevolence  of  his  disposition  prevailed  over  the  rectitade  of  his  judgment. 


m.— THORNTON  AND  COLMAN'S  "CONNOISSEUR."" 


"  The  Connoisseur.     By  Mr.  Town,  Critic  and  Cenaor-CJeneral.'*    4toIb.  12mo. 

"WirEN  fate  or  fortune  calls  from  us  the  friend  whose  society  has  con- 
tributed towards  the  pleasure  or  the  happiness  of  our  lives,  how  gladly  do 
we  substitute  iu  his  room  all  that  remains  of  him  !  We  find  consolation  in 
every  pledge  of  friendship  ho  has  left  belli nd,  and  cherish  every  relic  that 
reminds  us  of  our  past  satisfaction.  The  "  Connoisseur  "  has  taken  leave  of 
the  public,  and  every  admirer  of  good  taste  and  good  humour  must  regret 
his  departure  ;  but  he  here  commits  to  their  patronage  a  new  edition  of  his 
late  publications,  and  we  doubt  not  their  welcome  reception  of  them  will 
evince  their  regard  to  his  memory. 

The  writer  may  be  styled  the  friend  of  Society,  in  the  most  agreeable 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  for  he  rather  converses  with  all  the  ease  of  a 
cheerful  companion,  than  dictates,  as  other  writers  in  this  class  have  done, 
with  the  affected  superiority  of  an  author.  He  is  the  first  writer  since 
Bickerstaff,  who  has  been  perfectly  satirical  yet  perfectly  good-natured ; 
and  who  never,  for  the  sake  of  declamation,  represents  simple  foUy  as 
absolutely  criminal.  He  has  solidity  to  please  the  grave,  and  humour  and 
wit  to  allure  the  gay :  in  a  word,  as  the  manners  of  the  times  which  he 
represents  differs  from  those  of  the  preceding,  so  his  method  of  treating  them 
is  different  from  that  of  former  essayists.  **  Whatever  objections,"  says  our 
author,  **  the  reader  may  have  to  the  subjects  of  my  papers,  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  the  manner  in  which  I  have  chosen  to  treat  them.  The  dread  of 
falling  into  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  colloquial  barbarisms,  has  induced 
some  skilful  writers  to  swell  their  bloated  diction  with  uncouth  phrases  and 
the  affected  jargon  of  pedants.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  go  out  of  the 
oommon  way  of  expression,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  more 
sounding  word  with  a  Latin  termination ;  the  English  language  is  suffi- 

*  "The  Connoisseur**  was  a  weekly imiihst,  conducted  by  the  elder  Colman  and 
Bonnell  Thornton.  The  first  number  appeared  Thursday,  January  31,  1754,  and  the 
last,  Thursday,  Sept.  30,  1766  ;  in  all  150  numbers.  The  Papers  were  collected,  were 
in  a  sixth  edition  in  the  year  in  which  Goldsmith  died,  and  have  since  been  properly 
included  in  the  great  body  of  British  Essayists. 
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eiently  oopions,  without  any  farther  addition  of  new  terms ;  and  the  native 
words  seem  to  me  to  have  fax  more  foroe  than  any  foreign  auxiliaries,  how- 
ever purposely  ushered  in, — as  British  soldiers  fight  our  battles  better  than 
the  troops  taken  into  our  pay. 

''  The  subjects  of  my  Essays  have  been  chiefly  such  as  I  thought  might 
recommend  themselves  to  the  public  notice,  by  being  new  and  uncommon. 
For  this  reason  I  purposely  avoided  the  worn-out  practice  of  retailing  scraps 
of  morality,  and  affecting  to  dogmatise  on  the  common  duties  of  life.  In 
this  point,  indeed,  the  'Spectator'  is  inimitable:  nor  can  I  hope  to  say 
anything  new  upon  these  topics,  after  so  many  excellent  moral  and  religious 
essays,  which  are  the  powerful  ornament  of  that  work ;  I  have  therefore 
contented  myself  with  exposing  vice  and  foUy,  by  painting  mankind  in  their 
natural  colours,  without  assuming  the  rigid  air  of  a  preacher,  or  the  drow- 
siness of  a  philosopher ;  I  have  rather  chosen  to  undermine  our  fashionable 
excesses  by  secret  sapping,  than  to  storm  them  by  open  assault.  In  a  word, 
upon  all  occasions  I  have  endeavoured  to  laugh  people  into  a  better 
behaviour ;  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  sting  of  reproof  is  not  less  sharp  for 
being  concealed,  and  advice  never  comes  with  a  better  force  than  when  it 
eomes  with  a  laughing  one." 


rV.— BURKE  ON  THE  SUBLIME  Aim  BEAUTIFUL. 


*M  PMotophieal  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  ow'Ideat  of  ike  81^^ 

8to.    Dodflley. 

Thzre  are  limits  prescribed  to  all  human  researches,  beyond  which  if  we 
attempt  to  explore,  nothing  but  obscurity  and  conjecture  lie  before  us,  and 
doubts  instead  of  knowledge  must  terminate  the  enquiry.  The  genius,  not 
the  judgment,  of  an  author  may  appear  in  the  too  abstracted  speculation ; 
he  may  contribute  to  the  amusement,  but  seldom  to  the  instruction  of  the 
reader.  His  illustrations  may  perplex,  but  not  enlighten  the  mind ;  and, 
like  a  microscope,  the  more  he  magnifies  the  object,  he  will  represent  it  the 
more  obscurely. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  investigation  more  difftcult  than  that  of  the  passions, 
and  other  affections  resulting  from  them.  The  difference  of  opinion  among 
all  who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  serves  to  convince  us  of  its  uncertainty. 
Even  the  most  eminent  philosopher^  have  sometimes  taken  novelty,  not 
truth,  for  their  conductor ;  and  have  destroyed  the  hypothesis  of  their  pre- 
decessors without  being  able  to  establish  their  own.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  while  we  read  the  productions  of  such  a  philosopher,  though  we 
condemn  the  reasoner,  we  admire  the  writer.  Tet  still  learning,  taste,  and 
perspicuity,  can  lay  daim  but  to  a  subordinate  degree  of  esteem,  when  they 
are  employed  in  contradicting  troth,  or  in  the  investigation  of  inextricabhi 
difftcultiet, 

VOL.  IV.  t 
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Oar  author  thus,  with  all  the  sagacity  so  abstruse  a  subject  requires ;  with 
all  the  learning  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  his  system ;  and  with  all  the 
genius  that  can  render  disquisition  pleasing ;  by  proceeding  on  principles 
not  sufficiently  established,  has  been  only  agreeable  when  he  might  have 
been  instructiTe.  He  rejects  all  former  systems,  and  founds  his  philosophy 
on  his  own  particular  feelings.  He  has  divided  the  whole  into  sections, 
with  the  contents  of  each  prefixed ;  a  method  peculiarly  necessary  in  works 
of  a  philosophical  nature ;  as  such  divisions  serve  for  resting  places  to  the 
reader,  and  give  him  time  to  recollect  the  force  of  the  author's  reasoning. 

The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  have,  through  inadvertency,  or  ignorance, 
been  frequentiy  confounded,  and  mistaken  one  for  the  other.  What  in  its 
own  nature  is  sublime,  has  the  appellation  of  beauty ;  and  what  is  beautiful, 
is  often  called  sublime.  This,  as  the  author  remarks,  must  necessarily  cause 
many  mistakes  in  those  whose  business  it  is  to  influence  the  passions :  since 
by  being  unacquainted  with  the  difference  between  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful,  they  cannot  happily  succeed,  unless  by  chance,  in  either.  The 
design  of  the  work  then  is,  to  lay  down  such  principles  as  may  tend  to 
ascertain  and  distinguish  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  in  any  art,  and  to 
form  a  sort  of  standard  for  each. 

The  author  first  enquires  into  the  affections  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
in  their  own  nature ;  he  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  properties  of  such 
things  in  nature  as  give  rise  to  these  affections ;  and  lastiy,  he  considers  in 
what  manner  these  properties  act  to  produce  those  affections,  and  each 
correspondent  emotion. 

All  our  passions  have  their  origin  in  ielf-preservation  and  in  soeiefy ;  and 
the  ends  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  they  are  all  calculated  to  answer.  The 
passions  which  concern  self-preservation,  and  which  are  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  passions,  turn  mostiy  on  pain  or  danger.  For  instance,  the  idea 
of  pain,  sickness,  and  death,  fill  the  mind  with  strong  emotions  of  horror ; 
but  life  and  health,  though  they  put  us  in  a  capacity  of  being  affected  with 
pleasure,  make  no  such  impression  by  the  single  enjoyment. 

When  danger  or  pain  immediately  affect  us,  they  are  simply  terrible,  and 
incapable  of  giving  any  delight ;  but  when  the  idea  of  pain  or  danger  is 
excited,  without  our  being  actually  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  injured 
by  it,  it  may  be  delightful,  as  every  one's  experience  demonstrates.  This 
pleasing  sensation,  arising  from  the  diminution  of  pain,  and  which  may  be 
called  hereafter  delight ^  is  very  different  from  that  satisfaction  which  we  feel 
without  any  pain  preceding  it,  which  may  be,  in  the  sequel,  termed /losiYtM 
pleasurSf  or  simply  pleasure.  Delight  acts  by  no  means  so  strongly  as 
positive  pleasure ;  since  no  lessening,  even  of  the  severest  pain,  can  rise 
to  pleasure,'  but  the  mind  still  continues  impressed  with  awe ;  a  sort  of 

'  To  prevent  any  intermption  of  the  author's  chain  of  reasoning,  whatever  remark 
may  happen  to  occur  to  as,  in  the  course  of  our  epitome  of  his  performanoe,  we  shall 
Hubjoin  it  as  a  note.  Thus  with  regard  to  bis  distinction  between  delight  and  pleasure, 
we  may  here  obaerre,  that  most  of  the  real  pleasures  we  possess,  proceed  from  a 
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tranquillity  shadowed  with  horror.  When  we  have  suffered  from  any  violent 
emotion,  the  mind  naturally  continues  in  something  like  the  same  condition, 
even  after  the  cause  which  first  produced  it  has  ceased  to  operate ;  as  the 
fashion  of  the  countenance  and  the  gesture  of  the  body,  in  those  who  have 
just  escaped  some  imminent  degree  of  danger,  sufficiently  indicate. 

Whatever  excites  this  delight,  whatever  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to  excite  the 
ideas  of  pain  and  danger,  without  their  actual  existence,  whatever  is  in  any 
sort  terrible,  or  is  conversant  about  terrible  objects,  or  operates  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  terror,  is  the  source  of  the  sublime ;  that  is,  it  is  productive  of 
the  strongest  emotion  the  mind  is  capable  of  feeling.^ 

The  second  head  to  which  the  passions  are  referred,  in  relation  to  their 
final  cause,  is  society.  There  are  two  kinds  of  society;  the  first  is  the 
society  of  the  sex,  the  passion  belonging  to  which  is  called  love ;  it  contains 
a  mixture  of  lust,  and  its  object  is  the  beauty  of  women.  The  other  is  the 
great  society  with  man  and  all  other  animals;  but  this  has  no  mixture  of 
lust,  though  its  object  be  beauty.*  The  passions  belonging  to  the  preservation 

diminution  of  pain.  Our  author  imagines,  that  positive  pleasure  operates  upon  ns, 
by  relaxing  the  nerroaa  system  ;  but  that  delight  acts  in  a  quite  contrary  manner. 
Tet  it  is  evident,  that  a  reprieve  to  a  criminal  often  affects  him  with  such  pleasure, 
that  his  whole  frame  is  relaxed,  and  he  &int8  away  :  here,  then,  a  diminution  of  pain 
operates  just  as  pleasure  would  have  done,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  called  pleasure.  To  put  our  objections  in  another  light — all  wants  that  immediately 
affect  us,  are  in  some  degree  painful.  If  upon  offering  any  enjoyment  to  the  mind,  it 
feels  no  consciousness  of  the  want,  no  uneasiness  for  the  fruition  of  the  pleasure 
proffered,  we  may  safely  conclude  it  will  find  no  great  degree  ot  pleasure  in  its  pos- 
session. How  vainly  do  delicacies  solicit  the  appetite  of  him  who  feels  not  a  want 
fivm  hunger  f  What  various  methods  are  tried  to  create  this  pain,  only  that  the 
voluptuous  may  eigoy  a  greater  pleasure  by  its  diminution  I  Hence,  if  what  the  author 
himself  allows  to  be  pleasures  are  increased  by  preceding  pain,  why  may  they  not  be 
produced  from  it  ?  In  &ct,  pleasure  and  pain  may  be  found  positively  subsisting 
without  relation  to  each  other ;  but  then  they  may  alio  be  found  mutually  to  produce 
each  other. — Goldsmith. 

^  Our  author,  by  assigning  terror  for  the  only  source  of  the  sublime,  excludes  love, 
admiration,  &c  But  to  make  the  sublime  an  idea  incompatible  with  these  affections, 
IB  what  the  general  sense  of  mankind  will  be  apt  to  contradict.  It  is  certain,  we  can 
have  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Deity,  without  imagining  him  a  Gkxi  of  terror. 
Whatever  raises  our  esteem  of  an  object  described,  must  be  a  powerful  source  of 
sublimity ;  and  esteem  is  a  passion  nearly  allied  to  love :  our  astonishment  at  the 
sublime  as  often  proceeds  frt)m  an  increased  love,  as  from  an  increased  fear.  When, 
after  the  horrors  of  a  tempestuous  nighty  the  poet  hails  us  with  a  description  of  the 
beauties  of  the  morning,  we  feel  double  eigoyment  from  the  contrast.  Our  pleasure 
here  must  arise  from  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime.  If  frxmi  the  beautiful,  then  we 
have  a  positive  pleasure,  which  has  had  its  origin,  contrary  to  what  the  author 
advances  in  a  diminution  of  pain.  If  from  the  sublime,  it  is  all  we  contend  for  ;  sinoe 
here  lb  a  description,  which,  though  destitute  of  terror,  has  the  same  effect  that  any 
increase  of  terror  could  have  produced. — Goldsmith. 

^  Self-interest,  and  not  beauty,  may  be  the  object  of  this  passion  :  it  is  not  from 
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of  the  individual,  which  are  capahle  of  affecting  us  with  the  strong  emotions 
of  the  sublime,  turn  wholly  on  pain  and  danger ;  but  those  of  society,  on 
OUT  desire  of  enjoyment ;  hence,  as  the  sublime  had  its  rise  in  pain,  so 
beauty  has  its  source  in  positive  pleasure. 

The  passion  caused  by  the  great  and  the  sublime  in  nature^  when  these 
causes  operate  most  powerfully,  is  astonishment ;  by  which  all  the  motions 
of  the  soul  are  suspended,  with  some  degree  of  horror.  Whatever  also  is 
terrible  with  regard  to  sight,  is  sublime,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  bo 
endued  with  greatness  of  dimensions  or  not ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  to 
any  thing  as  trifling,  or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  To  heighten 
this  terror,  obscurity,  in  general,  seems  necessary*  When  we  know  the  full 
extent  of  any  danger,  when  we  accustom  our  «ye8  to  it,  a  great  deal  of  the 
apprehension  vanishes.  Thus,  in  Pagan  worship,  the  idol  is  generally 
placed  in  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  temple ;  which  is  done  with  a  view 
of  heightening  the  awe  of  its  adorers.  Wherefore  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination.  Nay,  so 
far  is  clearness  of  imagery  from  being  absolutely  necessary  to  influence  the 
passions,  that  they  may  be  considerably  operated  upon,  as  in  music,  without 
presenting  any  image  at  all.  Fainting  never  makes  such  strong  impressions 
on  the  mind  as  description,  yet  painting  must  be  allowed  to  represent  objects 
more  distinctly  than  any  description  can  do ;  and  eyen  in  painting,  a  judi- 
cious obscurity,  in  some  things,  contributes  to  the  proper  effect  of  the 
picture.  Thus,  in  reality,  clearness  helps  but  little  towards  affecting  the 
passions ;  as  it  is,  in  some  measure,  an  enemy  to  all  enthusiasm  whatsoever.' 

beauty  in  the  m&n,  we  cement  friendships ;  it  is  not  from  beauty  in  animals,  that  we 
T&lae  and  maintain  them ;  nor  from  the  beauty  of  vegetables,  that  we  improve  them 
by  culture  :  were  this  the  case,  there  would  be  no  society  betwixt  the  deformed  of 
mankind ;  we  should  entertain  an  abhorrence  of  every  ill-looking,  though  useful  and 
inoffensive  animal ;  receive  the  painted  snake  to  our  bosom,  and  the  spotted  panther 
into  our  dwelling.  Even  in  vegetables,  we  prefer  use  to  beauty :  *'  alba  ligustra 
cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur."  Reason,  not  sensation,  certainly  suggests  our  ideas 
of  this  species  of  beauty,  and  from  the  dictates  of  reason  it  is  we  admit  of  new  con- 
nections. The  infant,  new  to  the  world,  finds  all  beauty  in  colour :  as  he  grows 
older,  shape,  smoothness,  and  several  other  adventitious  ideas  are  superadded,  which 
his  reason,  not  his  senses,  have  suggested.  Some,  even  among  the  adult,  have  no  idea 
of  what  is  called  beauty  in  animals  with  which  they  are  not  conversant,  as  the  beauty 
of  horses,  dogs,  &c. ;  but  an  acquaintance  with  these  animals,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  fitness,  by  i>articular  symmetries,  &c.,  to  answer  their  own  or  our  purpooes, 
soon  discover  to  us  beauties  of  which  we  could  otherwise  have  had  no  oonoeption. 
Hence  a  great  port  of  our  perceptions  of  beauty  arises  not  from  any  mechanical 
operation  on  the  senses,  capable  of  producing  positive  pleasure,  but  horn  a  rational 
inference  drawn  with  an  eye  to  self-interest,  and  which  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
deduced  from  self-preservation.  Therefore,  some  ideas  of  beauty  have  their  origin 
in  self-preservation. — Goli>smith. 

^1  Distinctness  of  imagery  has  ever  been  held  productive  of  the  snblime.    The  more 
■ongly  the  poet  or  orator  impresses  the  picture  he  would  describe  upon  his  own  mind. 
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All  general  privations  are  great,  beoauae  they  are  terrible ;  as  yaooity, 
darkness,  solitude,  silence.  Ghseatness  of  dimensioa  is  a  powerful  cause  of 
the  sublime.  Infinity  is  another  souree ;  though  perhaps  it  may  be  Eesolved 
into  magnitude.  In  all  objects  where  no  boundary  can  be  fixed  to  the  eye,  as 
in  the  inside  of  a  rotund,  there  must  necessarily  arise  the  idea  of  greatness. 
Another  source  of  greatness  is  difficulty.  When  any  work  seems  to  have 
required  immense  force  and  labour  to  efiect  it,  as  in  Stonhenge,  the  idea  is 
grand.  Magnificence,  too,  or  a  great  profusion,  of  any  things  which  aie 
splendid  os  valuable  in  themselves^  is  sublime. 

With  respect  to  colours,  such  as  are  soft  or  obeerful  (except,  perhaps,  a 
strong  red,  which  is  cheerful),  are  unfit  to  produce  great  images.  An 
immense  mountain^  covered  with  &  shining  green  tuif,  as  the  author 
expresses  it,  is  nothing  in  this  respect  to  one  dark  and  gloomy.  The  cloudy 
sky  is  more  grand  than  the  blue ;  and  night  more  sublime  and  solemn  than 
day ;  therefore,  in  historical  painting,^  a  gay  or  gaudy  drapery  can  never 
have  a  happy  efiect:  and  in  buildings,  where  an  uniform  degree  of  the  most 
striking  sublimity  is  intended,  the  materials  should  oonsist  of  sad  and 
fuscous  colours ;  and  as  darkness  is  productive  of  more  sublime  ideas  than 
light,  the  inside  should  have  all  that  gloom  which  may  be  consistent,  at  the 
same  time,  with  showing  the  particular  beauties  of  the  architecture..  Sounds 
also  have  a  great  power  in  producing  the  sublime :  the  noise  of  cataracts, 
raging  storms,  thunder ;  these  overpower  the  soul,  suspend  its  action,  and  fill 
aE  with  terror.  A  sudden  beginning  also,  or  ceasing  of  sound,  puts  all  our 
faculties  on  their  guard.  Low,  tremulous,  intermitting  sounds,  and  the 
yelling  of  animals,  all,  as  they  inspire  some  degree  of  horror,  conduce  to 
exalt  us  into  the  sublime.  Smells  and  tastes,  particularly  the  ideas  of 
excessive  bitters  or  intolerable  stenches,  have  some,  though  but  a  small  share, 
m  our  ideas  of  greatness. 

With  respect  to  feeling,  the  idea  of  bodily  pain  in  all  the  modes  and 
degrees'  of  labour,  anguish,  torment,  is  productive  of  the  sublime ;  and 
nothing  else  in  this  sense  can  produce  it.  Hence,  every  cause  of  the  sub- 
lime, with  reference  to  the  senses,  evinces  that  the  sublime  is  an  idea 
belonging  to  self-preservation :  that  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  afiecting 
we  have ;  that  its  strongest  emotion  is  an  emotion,  of  distress,  and  that  no 
positive  or  absolute  pleasure  belongs  to  it. 

the  more  apt  will  he  be  to  paint  ii  oil  the  imftgination  of  bis  ceadev.  Not  that,  like 
Orid,  he  should  be  miniite  in  description ;  which,  instead  of  impressiDg  our  imagina- 
tion with  a  grand  whole,  divides  onr  idea  into  several  littlenesses.  We  only  thiiik 
the  bold  yet  distinct  strokes  of  a  Virgil  fur  surpass  the  equally  bold  but  confused 
ones  of  Lncan.  The  term  pcUtUmg^  in  poetry,  perhaps  implies  more  than  the  mere 
assemblage  of  such  pictures  as  affect  the  sight ;  sounds,  tastes,  feelings,  all  conspire 
to  complete  a  poetical  picture  :  hence,  this  art  takes  the  imagination  by  every  inlet, 
and  while  it  paints  the  picture,  can  give  it  motion  and  succession  too.  What  wonder, 
then,  it  should  strike  us  so  powerfully  f  Therefore,  not  from  the  oonfusion  or 
obscurity  of  the  description,  hzi  from  being  able  to  place  the  object  to  be  desorihed  in 
a  greater  variety  of  views,  is  poetry  superior  to  all  other  descriptive  arts. — GoLneiUTa. 
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_  Beaut^Jfi-tliat  ^qoality,  -or-thoM-^nalitiesA  of  bodies^  \j  yLu.Ti  thny  i*»n^ 
love,  or  some  passion  similar  to  it.  This  idea  cannot  arise  from  proportion, 
cdiioe  in  vegetables  and  animals  there  is  no  standard  by  which  we  oan 
measure  our  ideas  of  proportion ;  and  in  man,  exact  proportion  is  not  alwajB 
the  criterion  of  beauty ;  neither  can  it  arise  from  fitness,  since  then  all 
animals  would  have  beauty ;  for  every  one  seems  best  adapted  to  its  own 
way  of  living ;  and  in  man,  strength  would  have  the  name  of  beauty,  which, 
however,  presents  a  very  different  idea.  Nor  is  it  the  result  of  perfection, 
for  we  are  often  charmed  with  the  imperfections  of  an  agreeable  object. 
Nor,  lastly,  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind ;  since  such  rather  conciliate  our 
esteem  than  our  love.  Beauty,  therefore,  is  no  criterion  of  reason,  but  some 
merely  sensible  quality  acting  mechanically  upon  the  human  mind,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  senses.  I  shall  consider,  therefore,  says  the  author,  in 
what  manner  these  sensible  qualities  are  disposed  in  such  things  as,  by 
experience,  we  find  beautiful,  or  which  excite  in  us  the  passion  of  love,  or 
some  correspondent  affection. 

First,  then,  the  qualities  of  beauty,  as  they  are  merely  sensible  qualities, 
are  comparative  smallness.  Thus  the  diminutives  of  every  language  express 
affection.  In  the  animal  creation,  exclusive  of  their  own  species,  it  is  the 
small  we  are  inclined  to  be  fond  of.  Secondly,  they  must  be  smooth ;  a 
quality  so  essential,  that  few  things  are  beautiful  that  are  not  smooth :  in 
trees  and  flowers,  smooth  leaves  are  beautiful,  smooth  slopes  in  gardens, 
smooth  streams  in  landscapes.  Thirdly,  to  have  a  variety  in  the  direction 
of  parts.  Fourthly,  to  have  those  parts  not  angular,  but  melted,  as  it  were, 
into  each  other.  Fifthly,  to  be  of  a  delicate  frame,  without  any  remarkable 
appearance  of  strength.  Sixthly,  to  have  its  colours  dear  and  bright,  but 
not  very  strong  and  glaring.  Seventhly,  or  if  it  should  have  any  gloomy 
colours,  to  have  it  diversified  with  others.  In  sounds,  the  most  beautiful 
are  the  soft  and  delicate ;  not  that  strength  of  note  required  to  raise  other 
passions,  nor  notes  which  are  shrill,  or  harsh,  or  deep.  It  agrees  best  with 
such  as  are  clear,  even,  smooth,  and  weak.  Thus  there  is  a  remarkable  con- 
trast between  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime :  sublime  objects  are  vast  in 
their  dimensions ;  beautiful  ones  comparatively  small.  Beauty  should  be 
smooth  and  polished ;  the  great,  rugged  and  negligent.  Beauty  should  not 
be  obscure ;  the  great  ought  to  be  dark  and  gloomy.  Beauty  should  be  light 
and  delicate ;  the  great  ought  to  be  solid,  and  even  massive. 

The  author  comes  next  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  are  produced.  As  the  sublime  is  founded  on  pain  and  terror, 
which  are  but  different  degrees  of  an  unnatural  tension  of  the  nerves,  what- 
ever produces  this  tension  must  be  productive  also  of  the  sublime ;  but  how 
any  species  of  delight  can  be  derived  from  a  cause  so  apparently  contrary  to 
it,  deserves  to  be  considered. 

As  the  body,  by  inactivity,  contracts  disorders,  so  labour  is  necessary  to 
prevent  those  evils.  Labour  is  an  exertion  of  the  contracting  power  of 
the  muscles,  and  as  such  resembles  pain,  (which  consists  in  tension  or  con- 
traction) in  everything  but  degree.    Thus,  as  common  labour,  which  ia  a 
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mode  of  pain,  is  the  exercise  of  the  grosser,  a  mode  of  tenor  is  the  exereise 
of  the  finer  parts  of  the  system.  In  this  case,  if  the  pain  or  terror  be  so 
modified  as  not  to  be  aotually  noxious,  they  are  capable  of  produdng 
delight,  since  they  serve  to  put  the  machine  into  motion*  In  visual  objects, 
the  eye  labours  to  take  in  their  great  dimensions ;  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  we  may  extend  this  to  every  sense  in  its  reception  of  sublimity* 
Darkness  has,  by  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  by  its  own 
painful  operation  on  the  sensory,  been  accounted  terrible  ;  too  great  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  caused  by  darkness,  may  be  offensive  to 
the  mind,  as  being  primarily  so  to  the  organs  of  the  body :  and  henee  this 
sensation  is  so  weU  fitted  to  produce  sublimity.^ 

Beauty,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  attitude  of  any  person  beholding  a 
beautiful  object,  arises  from  a  quite  contrafy  cause  to  the  sublime,  namely^ 
from  an  nniversal  relaxation  of  the  nervous  system.  Henee  smoothness, 
which  has  no  asperities  to  vellicate  the  parts,  nor  cause  a  sensation  of  pain, 
is  beautiful.  Sweets  also,  which,  when  reduced  to  their  proper  salts, 
assume  a  globular  figure,  and  may  be  called  the  smooth  in  taste,  must  con- 
sequently relax,  that  is,  be  beautiful  to  the  sense  which  they  respectively 
affect.    Smallness  and  colour  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  abstract  of  the  more  material  parts  of  a  per^ 
Ibrmance,  which  seems  to  have  cost  the  author  much  study  and  attention ; 
and  which,  with  all  the  eharms  of  style^  is  branched  out  more  extensively 
on  the  subject  than  any  modem  work  of  this  kind  within  our  recollection. 
A  writer  who  endeavoura  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  though 
he  may  be  sometimes  too  minute,  and  at  others  even  erroneous,  will,  how- 
ever, clear  the  way  for  succeeding  adventurers ;  and  perhaps  make  even  his 
errors  subservient  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  If  we  have,,  in  a  very  few 
instances,  attempted  to  point  out  any  mistake  or  oversight  in  this  very 
agreeable  author's  principles,  not  a  captious  qpirit  of  controversy,  but  a 
concern  for  truth,  was  the  motive :  and  the  ingenious  enquirer,  we  are  per- 
suaded, is  too  much  a  philosopher  to  resent  our  sometimes  taking  a  different 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  game  he  has  started. 

1  The  mascles  of  the  nvea  aet  in  the  oontraetion,  bnt  are  relaxed  in  the  dilatatioii 
of  the  ciliary  circle.  Therefore,  when  the  pnpil  dilates,  they  are  in  a  state  of  relazation, 
and  the  relaxed  state  of  a  muscle  is  its  state  of  rest  In  an  amaurosis,  where  these 
muscles  are  never  employed,  the  pnpil  is  always  dilated.  Hence  darkness  is  a  state 
of  rest  to  the  Tisnal  organ,  and  consequently  the  obscurity  which  the  author  jistly 
remarks  to  he  often  the  cause  of  the  sublime,  can  affect  the  sensory  by  no  painful 
impression  ;  so  that  the  sublime  Ib  often  caused  by  a  selazation  oC  the  mnsolei^  as 
well  as  by  a  temdon.— ^ldsmiih. 
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v.— SMOLLETT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAin). 


**A  Compteat  EUtory  </  England,  deduced  from  the  DeteerU  ofJvUut  CcBtar  U>  ikt, 
Treaty  of  Aix-kt-ChapdUj  1748.  Containing  the  TranaactUmg  of  <me  ihautand 
eight  hundred  and  three  years.    By  T.  Smollett,  MD.'*    4to.     4  Tola. 

When  the  Historian  relates  events  far  removed  from  the  age  in  which  he 
writes,  when  evidence  is  become  scarce,  and  authorities  are  rendered 
doubtful,  from  the  obscurities  which  time  has  thrown  upon  them,  he  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  be  careful  that  his  narration  be  as  amply  authenticated 
as  the  nature  of  his  researches  wiU  aUow.  Strictly  speaking,  the  eye-witness 
alone  should  take  upon  him  to  transmit  facts  to  posterity ;  and  as  for  the 
Historians,  the  Copyists,  the  Annotators,  who  may  follow  him,  if  possessed 
of  no  new  and  genuine  materials,  instead  of  strengthening,  they  will  only 
diminish  the  authority  of  their  guide  :  for,  in  proportion  as  History  removes 
from  the  first  witnesses,  it  may  recede  also  from  truth;  as,  by  passing 
through  the  prejudices,  or  the  mistakes  of  subsequent  compilers,  it  will  be 
apt  to  imbibe  what  tincture  they  may  choose  to  give  it.  The  later  historian's 
only  way,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  ill  eflfects  of  that  decrease  of  evidence 
which  the  lapse  of  years  necessarily  brings  with  it,  must  be,  by  punctually 
referring  to  the  spring-head  from  whence  the  stream  of  his  narration  flows ; 
which  at  once  will  cut  off  all  appearance  of  partiality  or  misrepresentation. 
As  in  law,  the  rectitude  of  a  person's  character  is  not  alone  sufiicient  te 
establish  the  truth  of  a  fact,  so  in  history,  not  merely  the  writer's  testimony, 
be  our  opinion  of  his  veracity  ever  so  great,  but  collateral  evidence  also  is 
required,  to  determine  everything  of  a  questionable  nature.  The  funda- 
mental materials  for  the  general  history  of  any  country  are  the  public 
records,  ancient  monuments,  and  original  historians  of  that  country ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  slighted  by  the  compiler,  these  venerable  originals 
themselves  may  fall  into  neglect,  and  possibly  in  the  end,  even  into  irre- 
trievable oblivion :  and  when  they  are  gone,  in  vain  may  we  look  for  an 
enlightening  ray  to  guide  us  through  the  darkness  of  antiquity :  we  must 
then  be  content  with  the  uncertain  gleam  with  which  an  erroneous  or  partial 
leader  is  pleased  to  conduct  us. 

There  were  of  old,  and  still  are,  indolent  readers,  who  turn  to  an  author 
with  the  design  rather  of  killing  than  improving  their  time ;  and  who, 
scared  at  the  serious  face  of  instruction,  are  rather  attracted  by  the 
lively,  florid  style  of  a  Florus,  than  the  more  substantial  disquisitions  of  a 
Polybius.  With  such  readers,  every  step  an  historian  takes  towards  deter- 
mining the  weight  of  evidence,  or  the  degrees  of  credibility,  is  an  excursion 
into  the  regions  of  dulness ;  but  while  the  writer  proceeds  in  his  narrative, 
without  reflection,  they  continue  to  read  without  reflecting,  and  his  history 
enlightens  them  just  as  much  as  romance  would  have  done ;  for  they  axe 
equaUy  unoonoemed  about  truth  in  either* 
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Tmth  shoiild  be  the  main  object  of  the  historian's  pursuit ;  elegance  is  only 
its  ornament :  if,  therefore,  we  see  a  writer  of  this  class  plume  himself  upon 
his  excelling  in  the  last,  and  at  the  same  time  slighting  the  evidences  that 
ought  to  ascertain  and  support  the  first,  suspicion  will  naturally  arise,  and 
the  author's  credit  will  sink  in  proportion. 

With  respect  to  the  History  now  before  us,  the  compiler  does  not  pretend 
to  haye  discovered  any  hidden  records,  or  authentic  materials,  that  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  former  writers ;  or  to  have  thrown  such  lights  upon 
contested  events,  or  disputed  characters,  as  may  serve  to  rectify  any 
mistaken  opinions  mankind  may  have  entertained  with  respect  to  either. 
His  care  is  rather  to  disburthen  former  histories  of  those  tedious  vouchers, 
and  proofis  of  authenticity,  which,  in  his  opinion,  only  serve  to  swell  the 
page,  and  exercise  the  reader's  patience.  He  seldom  quotes  authorities  in 
support  of  his  representations :  and  if  he  now  and  then  condescends  to  cite 
the  testimony  of  former  writers,  he  never  points  to  the  page,  but  leaves  the. 
sceptical  reader  to  supply  any  defect  of  this  kind,  by  an  exertion  of  thatf 
industry  which  the  author  disdains ;  and  thus  on  the  veracity  of  the  relator] 
are  we  to  rest  our  conviction,  and  accept  his  own  word  for  it  that  he  has  nof 
intention  to  deceive  or  mislead  us. 

That  this  author,  however,  has  no  such  design,  may  be  fairly  presumed  from 
his  declining  all  attempts  to  bias  by  any  remarks  of  his  own.  Determined 
to  avoid  all  useless  disquisitions,  as  his  plan  professes,  he  steers  wide  indeed 
of  that  danger,  and  avoids  all  disquisitions  as  useless.  A  brief  recital  of 
facts  is  chiefly  what  the  public  is  to  expect  from  this  performance.  But,  with 
submission,  we  think  the  ingenious  author  might  have  afforded  us  something 
more.  He  has  undoubted  ability ;  and  he  well  knows  that  a  moderate 
interspendon  of  manly  and  sensible  observations  must  have  greatly  enlivened 
his  work,  and  would  hardly  have  been  deemed  superfluous  by  such  readers 
as  have  any  turn  for  reflection. 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  this  historian,  it  is  in  general  dear,  nervous, 
and  flowing ;  and  we  think  it  impossible  for  a  reader  of  taste  not  to  be 
pleased  with  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  his  manner.  But  what  he 
seems  principally  to  value  himself  upon,  and  what  his  patronizers  chiefly 
mention  in  praise  of  his  performance,  are  the  Characters  he  has  summed  up 
at  the  close  of  every  reign.  Here,  however,  we  cannot  fall  in  with  the 
ingenious  Doctor's  admirers : — ^but  we  forbear  to  enlarge,  and  shall  there- 
fore, proceed  to  enable  our  readers,  in  some  measure,  to  judge  for  themselves, 
by  a  few  specimens,  taken  from  such  parts  of  the  History  as,  we  apprehend, 
the  author's  friends  will  think  we  do  him  no  injustice  in  selecting.  The 
character  of  James  the  First  is  thus  drawn  by  our  historian : — 

**  James  was  in  his  stature  of  the  middle  size,  inclining  to  corpulency  ; 
his  forehead  was  high,  his  beard  scanty,  and  his  aspect  mean.  His  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  languid,  he  rolled  about  incessantly,  as  if  in  quest  of 
novelties.  His  tongue  was  so  large,  that  in  speaking  or  drinking  he 
beslabbered  the  bystanders.  His  knees  were  so  weak,  as  to  bend  under  the 
weight  of  his  body.  His  address  was  awkward,  and  his  appearance  slovenly. 
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There  was  nothing  dignified,  either  in  the  composition  of  his  mind  or  person. 
We  have,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  exhibited  repeated  instances  of  his 
ridicnloos  vanity,  prejudices,  profusion,  folly,  and  littleness  of  soul.  All 
that  we  can  add  in  his  fayour  is,  that  he  was  averse  to  cruelty  and  injustice ; 
very  little  addicted  to  excess,  temperate  in  his  meals,  kind  to  his  servants, 
and  even  desirous  of  acquiring  the  love  of  his  subjects,  by  granting  that  as 
a  favour  which  they  claimed  as  a  privilege.  His  reign,  though  ignoble  to 
himself,  was  happy  to  his  people.  They  were  enriched  by  commerce,  which 
no  war  interrupted.  They  felt  no  severe  impositions ;  and  the  Commons 
made  considerable  progress  in  ascertaining  the  liberties  of  the  nation." 


CHARACTEB  OF  CHABLE8  THE  FIBST. 

**  Such  was  the  unworthy  and  unexampled  fate  of  Charles  the  First,  king 
of  England,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  most  atrocious  insolence  of  treason, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  middling  stature,  robust,  and  well-proportioned.  His 
hair  of  a  dark  colour,  his  forehead  high,  his  complexion  pale,  his  visage  long, 
and  his  aspect  melancholy.  He  excelled  in  riding  and  other  manly  exercises ; 
he  inherited  a  good  understanding  from  nature,  and  had  cultivated  it  with 
great  assiduity.  His  perception  was  clear  and  acute,  his  judgment  solid 
and  decisive ;  he  possessed  a  refined  taste  for  the  liberal  arts,  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  to  those  who  excelled  in  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and 
architecture.  In  his  private  morals  he  was  unblemished  and  exemplary. 
He  was  merciful,  modest,  chaste,  temperate,  religious,  personally  brave; 
and  we  may  join  with  the  noble  historian  in  saying,  '  he  was  the  worthiest 
gentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best 
father,  and  the  best  Christian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bred  up  in  high  notions  of  the  prerogative,  which  he  thought 
his  honour  and  his  duty  obliged  him  to  maintain.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  the  people  became  too  mighty  for  those  restraints  which  the 
regal  power  derived  from  the  constitution ;  and  when  the  tide  of  fSematicism 
began  to  overbear  the  religion  of  his  country,  to  which  he  was  conscientiously 
devoted.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  who  were  not  only 
inferior  to  himself  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  but  generally  proud,  partial, 
and  indexible  ;  and  from  an  excess  of  conjugal  affection,  that  bordered  upon 
weakness,  he  paid  too  much  deference  to  the  advice  and  desire  of  his 
consort,  who  was  superstitiously  attached  to  the  errors  of  popery,  and 
importuned  him  incessantly  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Sudi  were 
the  sources  of  that  misgovemment  which  was  imputed  to  him  during  the 
first  fifteen  yeais  of  his  reign.  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  to  his 
fatal  catastrophe,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  unexceptionable.  His 
infirmities  and  imperfections  have  been  candidly  owned  in  the  course  of  the 
narration.  He  was  not  very  liberal  to  his  dependents ;  his  conversation  was 
not  easy,  nor  his  address  pleasing ;  yet  the  probity  of  his  heart  and  the 
innocence  of  his  manners  won  the  affection  of  all  who  attended  his  person, 
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not  even  excepting  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  confinement.  In  a  word, 
he  certainly  deserved  the  epithet  of  a  virtuous  prince,  though  he  wanted 
Bome  of  those  shining  qualities  which  constitute  the  character  of  a  great 
monarch." 

CHASACTES  OF  OLIVEB  CBOMWELL. 

"  Oliver  was  of  a  robust  make  and  constitution,  and  his  aspect  was  manly, 
though  clownish.  His  education  extended  no  further  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  he  inherited  great  talents  from  nature ; 
though  they  were  such  as  he  could  not  have  exerted  to  advantage  at  any 
other  juncture  than  that  of  a  civil  war,  infiamed  by  religious  contests.  His 
character  was  formed  from  an  amazing  conjunction  of  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy, 
and  ambition.  He  was  possessed  of  courage  and  resolution  that  overlooked 
all  danger  and  saw  no  difficulty.  He  dived  into  the  characters  of  mankind 
with  wonderful  sagacity,  while  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under  the 
impenetrable  shield  of  dissimulation.  He  reconciled  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  to  the  most  rigid  notions  of  religious  obligation.  From  the  severest 
exercise  of  devotion  he  relaxed  into  the  most  ludicrous  and  idle  buffoonery. 
He  preserved  the  dignity  and  distance  of  his  character  in  the  midst  of  the 
coarsest  familiarity.  He  was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  from  policy ;  just  and 
temperate,  from  inclination ;  perplexed  and  despicable  in  his  discourse ;  clear 
and  consummate  in  his  designs ;  ridiculous  in  his  reveries ;  respectable  in 
his  conduct:  in  a  word,  the  strangest  compound  of  villainy  and  virtue, 
baseness  and  magnanimity,  absurdity  and  good  sense,  that  we  find  upon 
record  in  the  annals  of  mankind." 

OHABACTEB  OF  CHABLE8  THE  SECOllD. 

**  Charles  the  Second  was  in  his  person  tall  and  swarthy,  and  his  coun- 
tenance marked  with  strong,  harsh  lineaments.  His  penetration  was  keen, 
his  judgment  clear,  his  understanding  extensive,  his  conversation  lively  and 
entertaining,  and  he  possessed  the  talent  of  wit  and  ridicule.  He  was  easy 
of  access,  polite,  and  affable ;  had  he  been  limited  to  a  private  station,  he 
would  have  passed  for  the  most  agreeable  and  best-natured  man  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  His  greatest  enemies  allow  him  to  have  been  a  civil 
husband  and  obliging  lover,  an  affectionate  father  and  an  indulgent  master ; 
even  as  a  prince  he  manifested  an  aversion  to  cruelty  and  injustice.  Yet 
these  good  qualities  were  more  than  overbalanced  by  his  weakness  and 
defects.  He  was  a  scoffer  at  religion,  and  a  libertine  in  his  morals ;  careless, 
indolent,  profuse,  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasure,  incapable  of  any  noble 
enterprise,  a  stranger  to  manly  friendship  and  gratitude ;  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  honour,  blind  to  the  allurements  of  glory,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly  destitute 
of  every  active  virtue.  Being  himself  unprincipled,  he  believed  mankind 
were  false,  perfidious,  and  interested ;  and  therefore  he  practised  dissimu- 
lation for  his  own  convenience.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  French 
manners,  government,  and  monarch:  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
limited  prerogative.  The  minority  of  his  own  subjects  he  despised  or  hated, 
as  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  republicans,  who  had  persecuted  his  &ther  and 
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himself,  and  sooglit  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  In  these  sentiments 
he  could  not  be  supposed  to  pursue  the  interest  of  the  nation;  on  the 
oontrary,  he  seemed  to  think  that  his  own  safety  was  incompatible  with  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  his  people.  Had  he  been  an  absolute  prince,  the 
subjects  would  have  found  themselves  quiet  and  happy  under  a  mild 
administration;  but  harassed,  as  he  was  by  a  powerful  opposition,  and 
perplexed  with  perpetual  indigence,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  for  his  own 
ease  and  security,  to  prosecute  measures  which  rendered  his  reign  a 
misfortune  to  the  kingdom,  and  entailed  upon  him  the  contempt  of  all  the 
other  powers  in  Europe.  Yet  that  misfortune  did  not  immediately  affect  the 
nation  in  its  commercial  concerns.  Trade  and  manufactures  flourished  more 
in  this  reign  than  at  any  other  sera  of  the  English  monarchy.  Industry  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  people  in  general  lived  in  ease  and  affluence." 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  summary  of  the  qualifioationB 
required  in  an  historian.  His  learmng,  says  Bayle,  should  be  greater  than 
his  genius,  and  his  judgment  stronger  than  his  imagination.  In  private 
life,  he  should  have  the  character  of  being  free  from  party,  and  his  former 
writings  ought  always  to  have  shown  the  sincerest  attachment  to  truth.  I 
ask  several  questions,  says  the  same  author,  who  the  historian  is  ?  of  what 
country,  of  what  principles  P  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  his  private  opinions 
wiU  almost  involuntarily  work  themselves  into  his  public  performances.  His 
style  also  should  be  clear,  elegant,  and  nervous.  And  lastly,  to  give  him  a 
just  boldness  of  sentiment  and  expression,  he  should  have  a  consciousness  oi 
these  his  superior  abilities.  As  to  the  first  requisites,  how  far  our  authoi 
is  possessed  of  them,  his  former  productions  will  abundantly  demonstrate ; 
but  in  the  last,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  none  of  his  predecessors.^ 

1  ''It  is  said  that  this  volTiminoiis  work,  containiag  the  historj  of  thirteen  cen- 
turies, and  written  with  uncommon  spirit  and  correctness  of  language,  was  composed 
and  finished  for  the  press  within  fourteen  months  ;  one  of  the  greatest  exertions  of 
&cilit7  of  composition  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  literature.  Within  a  space  so 
brief  it  could  not  be  expected  that  new  facts  should  be  produced  ;  and  all  the  novelty 
which  Smollett's  history  could  present  must  needs  consist  in  the  mode  of  stating  &ct8^ 
or  in  the  reflections  to  be  deduced  from  them.  In  this  work,  the  author  fuUy 
announced  his  political  principles,  which,  notwithstanding  his  Whig  education,  were 
those  of  a  modem  Tory,  and  a  favourer  of  the  monarchical  part  of  our  constitution. 
For  such  a  strain  of  sentiment,  some  readers  will  think  no  apology  necessary ;  and  by 
others  none  which  we  might  propose  would  be  listened  to.  Smollett  has  made  his  own 
defence,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  dated  2nd  January,  1758.  He  says  :  *  I  desire  you 
will  divest  yourself  of  pr^'udice,  at  least  as  much  as  you  can,  before  you  begin  to 
peruse  it,  and  consider  well  the  facts  before  you  pass  judgment.  Whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  my  work,  I  protest  before  Ghxi  I  have,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  adhered  to 
truth,  without  espousing  any  fiiction,  though  I  own  I  sat  down  to  write  with  a  warm 
side  to  those  principles  in  which  I  was  educated  ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries, 
some  of  the  Whig  ministers  turned  out  such  a  set  of  sordid  knaves,  that  I  could  not 
help  stigmatising  them  for  their  want  of  integrity  and  sentiment.' " — Sir  WALTsa 
SooTT,  Mite,  ProH  Works,  iiL  148. 
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VL—CKARLEVOIX'S  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY, 

» 

^'EiHoire  du  Paraguayy  par  le  Pire  FranfoU  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,^  de  la 
Compoffnie  de  J4tut.**    Parii,  8  toIb.  4to.  1756. 

Thb  pleasure  we  find  in  modem  liistory  arises  either  from  the  accoraoj 
and  veracity  of  the  historian,  or  from  our  being  unacquainted  with  the 
country  he  describes.  In  this  last  respect  we  look  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
traveller  as  new  discoveries,  and,  in  some  measure,  pardon  any  impro- 
babilities, by  considering  the  hazards  he  must  have  encountered,  in  procuring 
us  any  information  whatsoever.  Of  all  aocoimts,  those  of  the  missionaries, 
as  they  depart  most  from  truth,  stand  most  in  need  of  this  indulgence :  the 
dangers  they  have  imdergone  should  be  set  in  the  opposite  scale,  against 
the  improbabilities  they  relate;  and  though  we  cannot  allow  them  the  praise 
of  having  given  us  good  accounts,  yet  it  is  some  merit  in  them  to  have 
given  at  least  some  acooimt.  We  are  certainly  obliged  to  them  for  bringing 
us  acquainted  with  countries,  which  the  badness  of  climate,  the  difficulty  of 
access,  or  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  would  still  conceal 
from  those  whose  only  motives  to  a  knowledge  of  them  were  curiosity  or  i 
avarice.  But  such  is  in  general  the  credulity  of  those  religious  adventurers, , 
or  so  much  do  they  endeavour  to  impose  upon  ours,  that  we  often  wish  they 
who  pretend  to  teach  others  the  truth,  had  been  better  acquainted  with  it 
themselves. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  relations  of  the  missionaries  in  general  may 
with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  author  of  this  performance :  a  work  rather 
calculated  to  defend  the  Jesuit  missionaries  from  the  reproach  of  avarice, 
or  of  disaffection  to  their  temporal  sovereigns,  than  to  give  us  a  distinct 
view  of  a  country  hitherto  so  little  known.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the 
natural  or  the  civil  history  of  Paraguay,  as  related  by  this  author,  most 
abounds  with  improbability.  In  the  one,  we  are  told  of  birds  fighting  with 
serpents,  and,  upon  being  woimded,  having  recourse  to  an  herb,  which 
immediately  heals  the  wound,  and  gives  them  strength  to  renew  the  combat: 
also  of  serpents,  who,  having  swallowed  more  than  they  can  digest,  turn 
their  bellies  to  the  sun,  which  rotting  the  skin,  the  birds  Hght  upon,  and 
carry  away  the  remains  of  the  surfeit,  and  thereby  restore  health  to  the 
reptile.  In  the  other,  we  hear  of  missionaries  miraculously  cured  of  mortal 
wounds,  travelling  twelve  days'  'oumey  in  less  than  one ;  bringing  down 
rain ;  and  routing  armies  at  the  word  of  command.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
absurdity,  the  subject  is  no  less  curious  than  uncommon ;  and  some  readers, 
no  doubt,  may  be  pleased  with  an  extract  from  those  parts  of  the  history  less 
chargeable  with  the  idle  tales  above  hinted  at. 

Paraguay  (so  called  from  a  river  of  that  name)  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  lake  des  Xarayes,  and  the  provinces  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Charoas ;  on 

^  A  learned  and  indaatriona  Jesuit^  born  at  St.  Qnentin,  in  1684,  died  1761. 
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the  south  by  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  on  the  east  by  Brazil ;  and  on  the 
north  by  Chili  and  Peru.  It  must  not  be  supposed  (says  the  author)  but 
that  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  watered  by  an  infinite  number  of 
rivers,  covered  with  immense  forests,  and  chains  of  mountains  of  an  almost 
immeasurable  length,  some  of  which  lift  themselves  above  tlie  clouds ;  in  a 
country  where  valleys  are  all  subject  to  inundations  more  extensive  and 
lasting  than  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  which  abounds  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  where  the  stagnating  waters  putrefying,  corrupt  the  air ;  in  fine, 
where  the  cultivated  parts  bear  no  proportion  to  those  uncultivated ; — in 
such  a  country,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  can  be  a  sameness  of 
climate,  or  uniformity  in  the  characters  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

What  may  be  said  of  this  people  in  general  is,  that  they  are  all,  more  or 
less,  of  an  olive  complexion ;  are  rather  above  than  below  the  middle  size ; 
have  thick  legs,  large  joints,  and  round  fiat  faces.  The  men  and  women, 
especially  in  the  warm  climates,  go  all  naked ;  and  even  the  women  cover 
only  those  parts  which  decency  requires  should  be  concealed.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  every  country,  however,  have  different  manners  of  adorning,  or 
rather  disfiguring,  tliemselves ;  which  often  give  them  a  shocking  appear- 
ance. Some,  notwithstanding,  make  caps,  and  other  parts  of  dress,  from 
the  most  beautiful  feathers  of  birds,  which  have  a  fine  effect.  The  author 
further  informs  us,  that  they  are  almost  all  naturally  stupid,  savage,  per- 
fidious, voracious,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness,  without  precaution  or 
forecast,  even  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life ;  that  they  are  lazy, 
and  indolent,  to  the  last  degree,  except  in  some  places ;  that  pillage  and 
revenge  often  render  them  furious,  without  making  them  brave ;  that  they 
are  generally  cowards ;  and  that  even  such  of  them  as  have  preserved  their 
liberty,  owe  it  solely  to  those  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabit. 

In  those  vast  plains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili,  and  also 
very  far  southward,  the  horses  and  kine  left  there  by  the  Spaniards,  upon 
tlieir  first  abandoning  that  settlement,  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  the  year  1628  a  good  horse  might  have  been  purchased  for  two 
needles,  and  a  cow  in  proportion ;  but  at  present  the  price  is  increased : 
however,  no  vessel,  for  thirty  years  past,  has  left  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
without  taking  forty  or  fifty  thousand  skins  on  board.  There  are  some 
hunters,  who  only  bring  away  the  tongues  and  the  fat :  the  latter,  in  that 
country,  serving  instead  of  butter  and  oil. 

How  great  soever  our  ideas  of  the  increase  of  those  animals  may  be,  yet 
still  they  will  be  enlarged,  if  we  consider  the  infinite  number  of  dogs,  lions, 
and  tigers,  which  prey  upon  the  wild  cattle,  and  destroy  incredible  numbers 
of  them.  It  is  said  that  the  lion  does  not  wait  the  approach  of  danger, 
like  the  tiger,  but  hunts  for  his  diversion,  and  after  killing  eight  or  ten, 
feasts  only  upon  one.  But  the  wild  dogs  destroy  most ;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
stupid  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  only  reproach  those  who 
would  attempt  to  lessen  the  number  of  these  mischievous  animals !  Tlio 
manner  of  hunting  the  wild  cattle  is  singular  enough :  a  number  of  hunters 
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assemble  on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  large  plains  where  there 
is  the  greatest  store  of  game,  and  then  separating,  each  outs,  with  a  hatchet, 
the  hinder  legs  of  every  beast  he  overtakes ;  upon  which  the  animal  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  hunter  continues  the  pursuit,  cutting  away  to  the  right 
and  left,  as  long  as  he  finds  cattle  to  pursue.  Thus  each  hunter,  it  is  said, 
can  kill  eight  hundred  in  an  hour;  which,  however,  seems  an  exaggeration. 
Upon  attempting  to  escape,  the  wounded  animals  only  obstruct  one  another, 
so  that  their  destroyers  have  often  time  to  refresh  themselves,  and  begin 
again.  In  fine,  after  some  days  spent  in  this  violent  exercise,  they  return 
by  the  road  they  came,  and  carry  away  all  that  they  think  convenient,  of 
the  animals  they  have  slain. 

The  cotton  shrub  is  a  native  of  this  country.  Besides  maize,  manioc, 
and  potatoes,  which  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of  those  Indians 
who  do  not  lead  a  wandering  life,  there  are  several  fruits  and  simples  found 
here,  unknown  to  the  Europeans.  No  country  abounds  more  with  serpents 
of  various  kinds,  and  their  apes  are  almost  of  hiiman  stature.  Foxes  are 
common  in  some  provinces,  and  they  have  hares  that  are  extremely  tame, 
and  whose  skins  are  beautifully  mottled. 

Westward  of  the  river  of  Paraguay  (Rio  de  la  Plata)  lies  the  extensive 
province  of  Gnaycurus,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  uninhabitable ;  for  in 
the  wet  season  the  ground  is  so  swampy,  and  in  the  dry  so  parched,  that  the 
soil  opens  in  large  fissures,  and  the  inhabitants  would  perish  for  want  of 
water,  did  they  not  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  those  lakes  that  never 
dry  up ;  the  waters  of  which  are,  however,  extremely  unwholesome. 

Among  the  customs  peculiar  to  this  people,  that  of  the  children  being 
held  in  the  greatest  dependence  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  is 
one.  Before  that  time,  every  person  exercises  authority  over  them';  but  at 
this  age  they  are  pierced  with  a  certain  instrument  in  several  parts  of  the 
body :  an  operation  which,  though  extremely  painful,  they  demand  with 
eagerness,  and  sustain  with  intrepidity;  and  then  they  receive  their  liberty, 
and  their  name. 

Their  discipline  in  war  is  extremely  strict ;  and  besides  that  which  they 
continually  wage  with  the  Spaniards,  they  are  generally  embroiled  every 
year  with  some  of  their  neighbours.  They  never  attempt  to  face  the  enemy 
in  the  open  plain,  but  have  a  thousand  stratagems  to  lead  him  into  defiles, 
where  they  may  fsdl  upon  him  with  advantage,  as  their  only  weapons  are 
the  arrow,  the  hatchet,  and  a  cutlass  made  of  bone. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Tuccuman,  farther  west  than  Gkiaycums,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  those  parts  which  approach  the  line  are  coldest,  which 
is  owing  to  their  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  exceeding  high  mountains. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  this  country  are  mostly  subsisted 
by  fishing ;  those  who  live  more  to  the  south,  by  hunting.  In  general,  they 
are  of  small  stature,  and  more  stupid  than  the  other  Americans ;  and  some 
of  them  have  no  other  habitations  than  caves  dug  under  ground,  from 
whence  they  never  stir  till  hunger  obliges  them.  Their  ordinary  beast  of 
burthen  is  a  sheep,  almost  as  big  as  a  camel,  and  of  surprising  strength. 
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Lions  and  tigers  infest  the  oonntiy,  but  the  first  are  small,  and  not  reij 
dangerous ;  the  latter  are  in  no  country  so  large  or  so  fierce :  the  Indiana 
set  fire  to  the  woods,  and  kill  them  with  their  arrows  as  they  attempt  to  avoid 
the  fiames. 

The  country  of  Chaco  is  remarkably  subject  to  inundations,  which  proceed 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  great  neighbouring  mountains.  These 
inundations  are  often  so  sudden,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  embark 
in  their  canoes  or  to  climb  trees,  and  remain  there  till  the  flood  subsides. 
But  these  inconyeniences  are  recompensed  by  the  adyantages  which  ensue ; 
for  scarcely  has  the  deluge  passed  away,  when  the  plains  of  Chaoo  put  on 
the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  parterres,  and,  beheld  from  the  moun- 
tains, form  a  prospect  that,  perhaps,  nothing  in  nature  can  equal.  To 
what  advantage,  continues  the  author,  might  all  this  turn,  were  the  country 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  people,  whose  labours  might  correct  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  it  is  subject,  and  who  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  natural  advantages  I  But  the  inhabitants  of  Chaco  are  contented 
with  slightly  stirring  the  earth  after  it  has  been  flooded :  which,  notwith- 
standing the  little  pains  taken,  affords  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  great 
abundance. 

We  are  told  of  an  amphibious  animal  which  infests  the  country  of  Tap6y 
somewhat  resembling  a  ram,  but  with  the  teeth  and  claws  of  a  tiger,  which 
it  surpasses  in  ferocity.  The  Indians  never  behold  these  creatures  without 
terror ;  and  when  they  leave  the  lakes  (which  they  often  do  in  numbers) 
there  is  no  other  method  of  avoiding  their  fury  than  by  climbing  a  tree ; 
which,  however,  does  not  always  afford  protection ;  for  this  terrible  animal 
sometimes  roots  up  the  tree,  which,  falling,  delivers  up  the  unhappy 
victim :  or  perhaps  he  waits  at  the  foot  of  it,  till  the  Indian,  spent  with 
hunger,  can  no  longer  support  himself,  but  falls  a  prey  to  his  merciless 
enemy. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries,  by  a  long  succession  of  pretended  miracles,  by 
perseverance,  by  every  stratagem  that  policy  could  suggest,  have  brought 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  country  to  embrace  the  B^man 
Catholic  religion ;  have  brought  them  from  their  forests  and  caves,  into 
social  communities ;  have  induced  the  Indians,  formerly  poor,  and  who  had 
hardly  wherewith  to  maintain  themselves,  now  to  pay  tribute,  and  support 
the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  have  centered  out  the 
country  into  little  republics,  as  the  author  calls  them,  where  the  Jesuit  and 
his  assistant  are  generally  absolute. 

In  short,  if  the  accounts  here  given  are  to  be  believed,  the  Indians  are 
now  brought  into  the  most  civilised  state,  and  have  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life  in  almost  as  great  plenty  and  elegance  as  the  Europeans 
themselves. 

The  author,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  corrects  a  passage  in 
the  account  of  Anson's  Voyage  roimd  the  World,  where  it  is  affirmed,  that 
the  bay  of  St.  Julian  receives  a  very  large  river  which  issues  from  a  great 
lake.    In  the  said  voyage  are  also  given  two  plates  of  the  bay.    Father 
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CharleToiX)  from  a  variety  of  obseirationB,  partioularly  thoae  of  Father 
Qoiroga,  who  went  round  the  bay,  and  examined  it  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness, affirms  that  it  reoeives  not  even  the  smallest  rivnlet. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  performance  affords  little  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  reader.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical 
history,  calculated  rather  for  those  countries  which  still  retain  the  most 
bigoted  superstition,  than  for  the  perusal  of  such  as  choose  to  examine  into 
prodigies  before  they  belieye  them.  Tet,  with  all  the  absurdities  with 
which  it  is  replete,  it  will  possibly  have  its  desired  effect;  for  it  can  sink 
the  reputation  of  the  Jesuits  no  lower  than  it  is  already  sunk  among  the 
wise  of  all  nations ;  and  it  may  greatly  exalt  their  character  for  holiness^ 
among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 


Vn.— CARDINAL  DE  POLIGNACS  "  ANn-LUCEETIUS." 

♦ 

**  AwU-LuientkUf  ofOodtmd  Natwre;  a  Poem.     Writtm  m  La^  hy  the  Gbrdhial 
Ds  PouavAa  Bendered  uUo  MngUth  fty  the  TrmUUUor  ofParadm Loti,^^  4tou 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  be  better  known  to  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  as  a  politician,  or  to  the  learned  as  a  poet:  it  is 
certain,  his  talent  of  persuasion  in  both  capacities  was  extraordinary ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  amidst  such  a  multiplicity  of  state 
negociations,  as  might  seem  sufficient  to  engross  all  his  attention,  he  found 
leisure  for  the  intricate  disquisitions  of  philosoi^y.  As  neither  his  editor 
nor  our  translator  have  mentioned  what  first  gave  rise  to  this  poem,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention  it  here:  '<A  seeming  chance,"  as  we  are 
told,  <*  first  put  Polignac  upon  this  undertaking.  The  author,  in  his  return 
from  Poland,  made  some  stay  in  Holland,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with 
M.  Bayle,  he  asked  him,  which  of  the  sects  in  vogue  he  professed  P  Bayle 
eluded  the  question,  by  repeating  some  lines  out  of  Lucretius ;  and  being 
doser  pressed,  he  made  no  other  answer  than  that  he  was  a  true  Protestant. 
The  Abb6  still  urging  him,  he  answered  with  some  emotion,  '  Yes,  Sir,  I 
am  a  true  Protestant,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  word,  for  I  protest 
against  all  that  is  said  or  done;'  which  was  followed  by  another  more 
energetic  repetition  from  Lucretius.  The  Abb6  finding  that  learned  person 
far  gone  in  the  system  of  Epicurism,  or  at  least  of  Scepticism,  and  that  these 
notions  were  seducingly  advanced  in  his  celebrated  Dictionary,  immediately 
conceived  a  design  of  refuting  those  errors,  and  his  two  relegations  (to  the 
States)  proved  fortunate  for  the  accomplishment." 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  a  more  proper  antidote  than  the  *' Anti- 
Lucretius"  against  the  mischievous  doctrines  of  the  charming  poet,  but  in- 
different philosopher,  here  controverted  by  our  author.    It  must  be  confessed 

>  John  Dobflon,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  the  translator  into  Latin  verse  of  Frioi^s 
''Solomon*'  and  liGlton's  «< Pandise  Lost.** 

VOL.   IT.  V 
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Luoretias  has  more  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  more  frequently  amnses  his 
reader  with  the  glowing  descriptions  of  a  fine  imagination,  Onr  author, 
with  greater  severity,  seems  always  in  quest  of  truth,  and  never  loses  the 
philosopher  in  the  poet.  Lucretius  strikes  his  reader  with  the  brilliancy  of 
his  arguments:  the  demonstrations  of  Polignao  operate  more  slowly,  but 
then  they  are  sure  to  carry  conviction.  The  one  aims  at  instruction  merely 
to  please ;  the  other  pleases  merely  to  instruct.  In  short,  the  fictions  of  the 
disciple  of  Epicurus  seem  to  acquire  additional  graces  from  poetry,  while 
poetry  receives  new  graces  from  his  antagonist,  by  being  employed  in  the 
service  of  truth. 

Lucretius  has  long  ago  been  translated  into  our  language.  This,  in  some 
measure,  implied  a  necessity  for  translating  his  opponent  also :  and  the  first 
book  of  the  Anti-Lucretius  in  English  verse  is  here  submitted,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Dobson,  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  for  the  whole.  He 
certainly  seems  every  way  equal  to  the  laborious  undertaking,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  this  part  of  the  performance  now  before  us.  He  ever 
preserves  the  sense,  and  very  seldom  loses  the  spirit  of  his  original.  Some- 
times, however,  he  seems  inferior  to  him  in  strength ;  thus,  line  32,  in  the 
original: 

^*  Incnte  vim  dictis,  propriamqne  ulcuoere  cansanit'* 

he  translates  less  energetically  thus : 

"  inspire 

Hy  song,  and  vindicate  thy  sovereign  canse.*^ 

Where  the  poet  rapturously  cries  out, 

*'  0  utinam,  dnm  te  legionibns  infaro  saoris — -** 

the  translator  oooUy  says, 

"  Were  mine  the  gift,  as  o*er  the  sacred  dime — ^ 

But  that  the  reader  may  not  rest  solely  upon  our  judgment,  it  may  be 
proper  to  select  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  original,  to  whic^,  subjoining  the 
translation,  we  shall  leave  him  to  determine  for  himaAlf,  The  author  thus 
addresses  the  atheist : 

''Si  virtutis  eras  avidns,  rectiqne  boniqne 
Tarn  sitiena,  quid  Belligio  tibi  Banota  nooebat  f 
Aspera  qnippe  nimis  visa  est  ?    Asperrima  oerte 
Ghkudenti  vitiiB,  sed  non  yirtutis  amanti 
Ergo  perfuginm  culpn,  solisque  benignns 
Perjuriis  ao  foedifragis,  Epicore,  parabas. 
Solam  hominnm  fiaeeem  poteras  devotaque  fnrcia 
Devincire  tibi  capita,  indignsque  patroniu 
Neqnitiffi  tantum  scderiaque  assertor  haberi  ; 
Cni  tales  animos  viresqne  atqne  arma  ministnuk 
Degener  ille  bonis  etenim  non  ingmit  horror 
Qaem  perimis :  sibi  aec  restingoi  Tartaia  poscttHl^ 
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Qnoi  bene  geeta  satiB  inrnqmllant ;  fpeaqae  moma 
Integritas,  ei  parte  quiea  modenunine  eaito 
Yindicat  &  miaerft  longsB  fonnidiiie  posne. 
His  procul  angnioonuB  strident  crepitantqne  flagellii 
Eomenides ;  procnl  his  setema  incendia  fomant." 

"  Were  yon  with  ardent  Ioto  of  virtue  fii^d, 
And  did  yon  thirst  for  eqnity  and  truth, 
Why  should  Religion's  sacred  laws  offend  t 
She's  too  severe.    Severe  she  is  to  those 
Whom  Ylce  delights,  but  not  to  Virtue's  friendi. 
For  Vioe^  then,  Rpicurus,  you  contriv'd 
A  friendly  refoge,  to  each  miscreant  kind. 
Bach  peijur'd  wretch.     Henoe  to  your  banners  hit 
In  droves,  the  dregs  and  outcast  of  mankind. 
Henoe  are  you  styl'd  th'  assertor  of  the  base^ 
Patron  of  villains ;  whom  you  thus  supply 
With  impious  courage,  and  ignoble  arms. 
For  that  degen'rate  fear  you  boast  to  quell 
Damps  not  the  virtuous  ;  whose  ingenuous  deeds 
Becalm  their  minds,  and  chaste  integrity 
Wraps  in  soft  peace,  unconscious  of  alarms. 
From  these  fitr  distant,  hiss  and  dash  their  thongs, 
The  snakeHmrl'd  Furies  ;  distant  hi  from  these 
Bum  the  relentless  flames  that  never  die." 

**  Quid  si  autem  invenies  quod  credimus,  ultima  cum  to 
Snstulerit  tenebrisque  perennibus  obruerit  noz, 
Nempe  Denm  ultorem,  quem  non  oognoveris  anti^ 
Yd  potius  notum  £unA  neglexeris  I    Bheu  1 
Horresoo  reputans :  tibi  luditur  alea,  Quinti, 
Kagna  nimis.    Quoqud  te  vertas,  fit  tua  pejor 
Conditio  nostrA.    Neque  enim,  si  fiUlimur,  Ymjvm 
Brroris  dabinras  poenas  :  son  »qua  manebit 
Noe  omnes ;  uno  simul  involvemur  inani : 
Tn,  si  dedperis,  oontrA ;  sine  fine  fotunis 
Iff-fiJiT,    Cor  tanta  igitur  Hi«<yiminf^  tentas  t " 

"  But  should  you  find  (what  merits  firmest  fiuth). 
When  Death  shall  wrap  thee  in  her  saUe  shade, 
Should  you  then  find,  with  righteous  vengeance  arm'dy 
That  Ood  you  knew  not  onoe^  or  known,  defied, 
I  shudder  at  the  thought.    Ah  1  Quintius,  rash 
Th'  adventure  ;  great  the  haiard  you  explore. 
Shift  as  you  please^  in  every  li^^t  i^npears 
Tour  state  &r  worse  than  oui'a.    Whatifweeirf 
That  error  no  dread  punishment  attends. 
One  fate  then  all  invdves ;  we  all  shall  sink 
In  one  vast  unessential  vdd  absorpt. 
Brr  you  I    What  fibtal  miseiy  ensues  I 
Woe  infinite  I— Such  perils  who  would  prove  f  ** 
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The  Anti-Luoretias  is  not  a  refatation  of  Lucretius  only,  bnt  of  those  In 
general  who  seem  to  have  been  {ayoorers  of  Atheism.  Demooritos,  Aristotle, 
Epioums,  Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  are  oonfuted ;  and  among  the  number  of 
those  whom  he  has  opposed,  we  are  sony  to  find  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Gassendos,  whose  opinions  oonoeming  a  Tacuum,  &c.,  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  obviate ;  but  his  reasonings  on  natural  subjects  seem  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  stores  of  Des  Cartes,  in  whose  amnaing  systems  our  author  had 
been  early  initiated ;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  controvert  any  opinions  that 
tend  to  discover  the  fatiHty  of  our  former  researches  into  nature.  If  the 
translator  proceeds  in  this  performance,  (as  we  sincerely  hope  he  will)  some 
notes  added  in  those  places  where  the  author  erroneously  controverts  the 
great  men  already  mentioned,  would  certainly  be  not  less  usefdl  than 
pleasing  to  the  English  reader.  His  vacuums  and  his  gravity  of  atoms,  may 
be  given  up  to  Lucretius,  while  still  our  obligations  will  remain  te  the 
autiior  for  impugning  the  rest  of  his  doctrines. 


Vin.— HANWATS  EIGHT  DAYS'  JOURNEY. 


^*A  Sownal  of  Eight  Dayi^  Jowmty  from  Portwioulh  to  KingtUm-uptm-Tkamei i 
through  SotUhampton,  Wiltshire^  dec.  WUh  MisceUaneout  ThoughU,  Moral  and 
JUligimu ;  in  Sixty-four  LetterB :  addressed  to  Two  Ladies  qf  the  Partie,  To 
iohich  is  addedf  an  Essay  on  Tea;  considered  as  pernicious  to  Health,  obstruct* 
ing  industry f  and  impoverishing  the  Nation:  ioith  an  Account  of  its  Orowth^ 
and  great  Consumption  in  these  Kingdoms.  With  several  Political  R^/Uetions  / 
and  Thoughts  on  PMic  Love.  In  Thirty-two  Letters  to  Two  Ladies.  By 
Mr.  H  •  •  •  •  *.  The  second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.**'  8vo. 
2rok. 

Mb4  Hakwat,  who  has  already  obliged  the  public  with  an  account  of  his 
travels  into  distant  parts  of  the  world,  here  presents  the  reader  with  the 
result  of  his  travels  nearer  home.  This  journal  was,  perhaps,  at  first 
designed  for  the  amusement  of  his  Mends,  and  by  their  too  partial  applause 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  send  it  into  the  world ;  however,  he  can  lose 
littie  reputation  though  he  should  not  succeed  in  an  attempt  of  such  a  nature 
as  this ;  especially  as  he  has  already  shown  himself  equal  to  subjects  and 
undertakings  that  require  much  greater  abilities.  Novelty  of  thought  and 
elegance  of  expression,  are  what  we  chiefly  require  in  treating  on  topics 
^vith  which  the  public  are  already  acquainted ;  but  the  art  of  placing  trite 
materials  in  new  and  striking  lights,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
excellences  of  this  gentieman;  who  generally  enforces  his  opinions  by 
arguments  rather  obvious  than  new,  and  that  convey  more  conviction  than 
pleasure  to  the  reader. 

'  The  first  edition  was  printed  abont  a  year  ago^  and  presented  by  the  anthor  Ic  biS 
finends  only,  but  not  sold. — Goldsxith. 
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The  dederlption  of  the  places  through  which  this  journey  of  eight  days 
was  performed,  takes  up  but  a  very  little  part  of  this  performance.  The 
reader  will  find  that,  in  his  present  travels,  the  author's  mental  are  much 
more  frequent  tlian  his  personal  excursions ;  as,  through  the  whole,  he  takes 
every  opportunity  (and  sometimes  forces  one)  to  indulge  his  propensity  to 
moktilizing.  In  this  capacity,  indeed,  he  shows  great  goodness  of  heart, 
and  an  earnest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  However,  though 
his  opinions  are  generally  true,  and  his  regard  for  virtue  seems  very  sincere, 
yet  these  alone  are  not,  at  this  day,  sufficient  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth ; 
style,  elegance,  and  all  the  allurements  of  good  writing,  must  be  called  in 
aid  ;^  especially  if  the  age  be  in  reality,  as  it  is  represented  by  this  author, 
averse  to  everything  that  but  seems  to  be  serious. 

In  these  letters,  which  may  with  more  propriety  be  styled  essays,  or 
meditations,  the  author  informs  the  two  ladies  of  his  party  concerning 
every  thing  that  happened  upon  the  journey  (though  it  is  supposed  they 
wanted  no  information  in  that  respect),  and  on  every  occurrence  he 
expatiates,  and  indulges  in  reflection.  The  appearance  of  an  inn  on  the 
road  suggests  to  our  philosopher  an  eulogium  on  temperance ;  the  confusion 
of  a  disappointed  landlady  gives  rise  to  a  letter  on  resentment ;  and  the 
view  of  a  company  of  soldiers  furnishes  out  materials  for  an  essay  on  war. 
But  he  seems  to  reserve  his  powers  till  he  comes  to  treat  of  Tea,'  against 
which  he  inveighs  through  almost  the  whole  second  volume ;  assuming  the 
physician,  philosopher,  and  politician.  To  this  plant  he  ascribes  the  scurvy, 
weakness  of  nerves,  low  spirits,  lassitudes,  melancholy,  "and  twenty 
different  disorders,  which,  in  spite  of  the  faculty,  have  yet  no  names,  except 
the  general  one  of  nervous  complaints."  Nay,  (as  tlie  author  exclaims)  our 
very  nurses  drink  tea !  and,  what  is  more  deplorable  still,  they  drink  run 
tea,  that  costs  not  above  three  or  four  shillings  a  pound  I  The  ladies  spoil 
their  teeth  and  complexions,  and  the  men  have  lost  their  stature  and 
comeliness,  by  the  use  of  this  pernicious  drug:  our  time  is  consumed  in 
drinking  it;  our  morals  injured  by  the  luxuries  it  induces;  our  fortunes 
impaired  in  procuring  it ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  turned  against  us  by  it& 
importation.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  author,  though  he  allows  us 
to  continue  the  use  of  our  porcelain  cups,  and  our  sipping,  would  substitute 
in  the  place  of  tea,  several  very  harmless  herbs  of  our  own  growth,  such  as 
ground  ivy,  penny-royal,  horehound,  trefoil,  sorrel,  not  forgetting  cowslip 

1  "  When  Dr.  Qoldsmith,  to  relieve  hiraBelf  from  the  labour  of  writing,  engaged  an 
amanuensiB,  be  fonnd  himself  incapable  of  dictation  ;  and  after  eyeing  each  other  some 
time,  unable  to  proeeed,  the  Doctor  put  a  guinea  in  his  hand,  and  sent  him  away ;  but 
H  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Hanway :  he  conld  compose  &ster  than  any  person  conld 
nrrite."— Puoh's  Life  of  Hcmway,  8vo.  1787,  p.  224. 

'  Johnson,  "  a  hardened  and  shamelen  tea-drinker,'*  (for  so  he  describes  himself^ 
reviewed  the  "Eight  Days*  Journey**  in  The  Literary  Magazine  for  1757,  and  was 
bitter  on  what  he  calls  Jonaa's  "long  and  vehement  inrectiyes  against  tea.'* 
Han  way  replied  to  Johnson  in  The  Goietteer,  and  Johnson  returned  to  the  onslaught  Ij^ 
The  Literary  Magaaine, 
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flowers,  whose  wine,  he  tells  us,  is  a  powerful  soporific ;  and,  truly,  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  infusion  might  have  some  good  effects  at  many  a  tea-table. 

''  It  is  the  cnne  of  this  nation,"  exdaimB  onr  author,  ''that  the  laboorer  and 
mechanic  will  ape  the  lord ;  and  therefore  I  can  disoover  no  way  of  abolishing  the  use 
of  tea,  unless  it  be  done  by  the  irresistible  force  of  example.  It  is  an  epidemical 
disease  ;  if  any  seeds  of  it  remain,  it  will  engender  an  uniyersal  infection.  To  what 
a  height  of  folly  most  a  nation  be  arrived,  when  the  common  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  wholesome  food  at  home,  but  most  go  to  the  remotest  r^ons  to  please  a  Ticions 
palate  !  There  is  a  certain  lane  near  Richmond,  where  beggars  are  often  seen,  in  the 
summer  season,  drinking  their  tea.  Ton  may  see  labourers  who  are  mending  the 
roads  drinking  their  tea ;  it  is  even  drank  in  cinder  carts ;  and,  what  is  not  less 
altsurd,  sold  out  in  cups  to  hay -makers.  He  who  should  be  able  to  drive  three  French- 
men before  him,  or  she  who  might  be  a  breeder  of  such  a  race  of  men,  are  to  be  seen 
sipping  their  tea  1 

"Was  it  the  breed  of  such  as  these, 
That  quell'd  the  proud  Hysperides  t*^ 

Were  they  the  sons  of  tea-sippers  who  won  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Aginoourt,  or  dyed 
the  Danube's  streams  with  ChJlic  blood  ?  What  wiU  be  the  end  of  such  effeminate 
customs  extended  to  those  persons  who  must  get  their  bread  by  the  labours  of  the 
field! 

"  From  the  pride  of  imitating  their  betters,  and  the  habit  of  drinking  this  deluding 
infusion,  nurses  in  general,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  contract  a  passion  for  this  bitter 
draught,  which  bears  down  all  the  duties  of  humanity  before  it  1  Nor  are  these  alona 
distempered  with  this  canine  appetite  for  tea ;  you  know  it  to  be  almost  literally  true 
in  many  instances ;  every  mistress  of  a  fiunily  knows  it  to  be  true  of  their  servants  in 
general,  especially  the  females,  who  demand  your  submission  to  this  execrable  custom  ; 
and  you  submit  as  if  the  evil  was  irremediable ;  nay,  your  servants'  servants,  down  to 
the  very  beggars,  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  consume  the  produce  of  the  remote 
country  of  China.  They  consider  it  as  their  Magna  Charta,  and  will  die  lyy  the  sword 
of  famine,  rather  than  not  follow  the  example  of  their  mistresses.  What  would  you 
say,  if  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  not  to  work  without  an  allowance  of  French 
wine  ?  This  would  not  be  thought  a  more  extravagant  demand  now,  than  tea  waa 
esteemed  forty  years  ago.  Consider  the  tendency  of  these  pernicious  and  absurd 
customs ! 

'*  Look  into  all  the  cellars  in  London,  you  wiU  find  men  or  women  sipping  their 
tea  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  and  very  often  both  morning  and  afternoon  :  those 
will  have  tea  who  have  not  bread.  I  once  took  a  ramble  for  two  months,  attended 
only  by  a  servant :  I  strolled  fi&r  into  several  parts  of  England,  and  when  I  was  tired 
of  riding,  I  walked,  and,  with  as  much  decency  as  I  could,  often  visited  little  huts,  to 
see  how  the  people  lived.  I  still  found  the  same  game  was  playing,  and  misery  itself 
had  no  power  to  banish  tea,  which  had  frequently  introduced  that  misery.  I  have 
been  told,  that  in  some  phices,  where  the  people  are  so  poor  that  no  one  fiunily 
possesses  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  tea,  they  carry  them  to  each  other's  houses, 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  dub  materials  for  this  fiintastic  amusement  I 

*'  What  a  wild  infatuation  is  this  !  it  took  its  rise  from  example ;  by  example  it  is 
supported ;  and  example  alone  can  abolish  the  use  of  it.  The  suppression  of  this 
dangerous  custom  depends  entirely  on  the  example  of  ladies  of  rank  in  this  country. 
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Tea  will  certainly  be  acknowledged  a  bad  thing  as  soon  as  yon  leave  off  drinking  it. 
No  lady's  woman,  or  gentlewoman's  chamber-maid,  will  drink  a  liquor  which  her 
mistress  no  longer  uses.  Some  indeed  have  resolution  enough  in  their  own  houses,  to 
eonfine  the  use  of  tea  to  their  own  table  ;  but  their  number  is  so  extremely  small, 
amidst  a  numerous  acquaintance,  I  know  only  of  Mrs.  T  *  *  *  *,  whose  name  ought 
to  be  written  out  in  letters  of  gold.** 

Thus  we  see  how  fortunate  some  folks  arek  Mrs*  T.  is  praised  for  oonfining 
luxury  to  her  own  table :  she  earns  fame,  and  sayes  something  ia  domestic 
expenses  into  the  bargain !  But  to  be  as  much  in  earnest  as  Mr.  Hanway 
himself  seems  to  be, — ^this  gentleman  appears  more  desirous  of  saying  every 
thing  that  may  be  said  on  every  subject,  than  of  only  selecting  all  that  can 
be  said  to  the  purpose ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  obviate  every  doubt  that 
might  still  remain  with  his  reader,  he  often  uses  a  redundancy  of  argument, 
that  rather  serves  to  tire  than  convince  us. 

When  he  treats  of  tea  in  his  assumed  medical  capacity,  he  speaks  by  no 
means  like  an  adept  in  physio :  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  every 
gentleman  can  be  acquainted  with  a  science  ibhat  requires  so  much  time  and 
industry  in  the  acquisition,  and  therefore  we  may  forgive  his  errors  without 
pointing  them  out :  but  if  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  medical  art  indicates 
no  want  of  general  knowledge,  perhaps  it  argues  some  want  of  prudence,  to 
speak  of  subjects  to  which  our  acquirements  are  not  adequate. 

Yet  after  all,  why  so  violent  an  outcry  against  this  devoted  article  of  modem 
luxury  ?  Every  nation  that  is  rich  hath  had,  and  will  have,  its  favourite 
luxuries.  Abridge  the  people  in  one,  they  generally  run  into  another ;  and 
the  reader  may  judge  which  will  be  most  conducive  to  either  mental  or 
bodily  health :  the  watery  beverage  of  a  modem  fine  lady,  or  the  strong 
beer  and  stronger  waters  of  her  great  grandmother  P  ^ 

*  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hanway,  who  published  "An  Right  Days*  Journey  from  London," 
'*  Jonas,"  said  he,  '*  acquired  some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by 
travelling  at  home.** — BotweU,  by  Croker,  p.  217*  His  Travels  abroad  oontain  very 
curious  details  of  the  then  state  of  Persia. 
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EL— MEMOIBB  OF  MADAME  D£  MAINTENOlSr. 

^^MemMnfcT  ike  Hutory  of  Madame  de  MeunUnonf  and  of  tke  Um  Age.    Tnapi 
Uted  from  the  French,  by  the  Author  of  the  Female  Quixote.**  *    12mo.     6  Tola. 

XJiTACCOUNTABLE  is  the  fondness  of  some  Frenoh  historians,  fer  oonneotiiig 
the  reyolutions  of  an  age  with  the  Memoirs  of  persons  who  neither  possessed 
sufficient  power,  nor  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  intrigue,  as  to  influenoe  any 
of  its  important  events.  We  are  at  a  loss  in  what  dass  to  plaoe  such 
amphibious  productions ;  as  they  are  generally  an  assemblage  of  tnith  and 
falsehood,  in  which  history  wears  the  faoe  of  romance,  and  romance  assomea 
the  appearance  of  history;  where  the  writer's  endeavours  are  equally 
exerted  in  rendering  trifles  important,  and  subjects  of  importance  trifling* 
Who  but  must  smile  at  aocounta  wherein  some  little  personage,  indebted 
to  the  historian,  perhaps,  for  notice,  takes  the  lead  in  a  history  of 
Europe,  and  connects  its  incidents!  It  brings  to  memory  the  courts  of 
ancient  kings,  where  a  dwarf  was  generally  employed  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

The  work  now  under  view  consists,  in  the  original,  of  flfteen  volumes ; 
the  first  sue  of  which  contain  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  r^ularly 
connected,  in  the  manner  of  a  history ;  the  next  ensuing  eight  contain  this 
lady's  epistolatory  Correspondence ;  and  the  last  is  made  up  of  letters  from 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  her  spiritual  director. 

Fifteen  volumes,  relative  to  the  history  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
oould  ever  have  expected  to  see  P  But  never  was  the  republic  of  letters  so 
copiously  supplied  fr*om  the  press  as  at  present :  <<  Quo  corruptior  est  status, 
eo  plures  sunt  leges."  We  oould  with  pleasure  and  emolument  have 
accompanied  the  lady  in  her  adventures  through  half  a  volume  or  so ;  but  to 
be  baited  with  the  piety  of  a  female  devotee,*  to  be  served  up  with  the 
stale  amours  of  an  old  monarch,  battered  with  debauchery,  through  almost 

>  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox.  See  toI.  l  p.  107.  JohnBon*8  partiality  for  this  lady  is 
well  known.  Here,  howerer,  ii  a  fresh  instance  of  it  from  a  letter  hitherto 
unpublished.  '*  Lord  Orrery  has  read  over  Charlotte*8  book  {Harriot  StmarCj^  and 
declares  in  its  £svour,  though  lees  ardently  than  we.  He  has  spoken  in  its  praise  to 
Mr.  Millar.  It  yezes  me  to  think  that  scarcely  any  man  when  he  enters  upon  a  book 
gives  himself  up  to  the  conduct  of  the  author,  but  first  imagines  a  way  of  his  own, 
and  then  is  angry  that  he  is  led  from  it'* — Dr.  Johhsoh  to .    Dec  10,  1751. 

3  « If  you  have  not  got  the  new  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Ttf^igtfnftn,  I 
beg  I  may  recommend  thsm  for  your  summer  reading.  Ab  fiur  as  I  have  got,  which  is 
but  into  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Letters,  I  think  you  will  find  them  very  curious  and 
very  entertaining.  The  fourth  volume  has  persuaded  me  of  the  sincerity  of  her  devo- 
tion, and  two  or  three  letters  at  the  Venning  of  my  present  tome  have  made  me  eveo 
a  little  jealous  for  my  adored  Madaiae  de  S^vigo^.**— Hoaioi  Walpou  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  June  0, 1756^ 
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fifteen  long  TolumeB !  The  historian  may  persnade  us  to  pardon  the  fEulings 
of  his  heroine,  but  we  can  never  forgive  his  prolixity  in  her  defence. 

The  author  makes  many  profossions  of  veracity,  and  informs  us  he  has 
rummaged  several  cabinets  for  authentic  materials;  yet  still  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  he  frequently  forgets  the  historian  in  the  novelist ;  often 
giving  us  speeches  which  are  as  unlikely  to  be  genuine,  as  it  is  improbable 
that  the  speakers  or  hearers  should  ever  divulge  such  conversation.  He 
firequently  contradicts  truth,  and  as  firequently  himself ;  sometimes  substi- 
tutes antithesis  to  thought,  and  seems  more  desirous  of  being  smart  than 
judicious.  With  all  these  imperfections,  can  we  expect  entertainment  in 
such  a  writer  P  Tet,  in  spite  of  his  defects,  he  certainly  affords  a  great 
deal :  his  trifles  are  often  made  interesting,  by  an  engaging  manner ;  his 
reflections  are  always  sprightly ;  and  his  style  so  peculiarly  elegant  (though 
in  some  places  too  much  laboured),  that  we  easily  perceive  the  subject  &r 
beneath  the  writer's  abilities,  and  though  we  see  not  in  him  much  merit  as 
an  historian,  he  possesses  many  excellences  as  a  writer.  In  short,  such 
readers  as  like  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  with  a  litUe  history  and  a  little 
«tmth,  will  have  their  taste  amply  gratified,  and  their  time  agreeably  spent 
upon  the  performance  of  M.  Beaumelle. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  M.  Voltaire's  calling  the  present  per- 
formance a  romance ;  he,  of  all  men,  should  have  been  cautious  of  thus 
stigmatizing  a  work  which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  ''  The  Age 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth." 


X.— VOLTAIRE'S  UNIVERSAL  mSTORY, 


UnwertcU  HUtory,  Ac,    In  a  Letter  *'Tothe  Authan  of  the  Monthly  JSevteu^"  1757. 

The  number  of  surreptitious  editions  which  have  been  published  in 
M.  Voltaire's  name,  would  make  us  imagine  that  both  his  friends  and  the 
booksellers  were  alike  combined  against  his  fame  and  his  property ;  these, 
by  stealing  his  manuscripts,  and  those  by  publishing  his  immature  produc- 
tions. I  really  compassionate  this  gentleman  for  his  want  of  diBcemment 
in  the  choice  of  friends ;  and  their  base  treatment  of  him  must  surely  excite 
the  indignation  of  every  lover  of  literature.  It  is  the  same  indignation,  no 
doubt,  which  has  so  often  transported  the  author  himself,  even  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  and  provoked  him  strenuously  to  disown  some  pieces  which 
he  afterwards  found  no  difficulty  in  publicly  reclaiming,  when  the  produc- 
tion made  its  appearance  somewhat  more  methodically.  Had  his  friends 
stolen  his  manuscripts  but  once,  or  twice,  we  could  have  forgiven  them ; 
but  to  make  a  trade  of  it,  as  they  have  done !— our  astonishment  at  their 
ettrontery  even  exceeds  our  pity  for  the  suffering  author. 

Our  surprise  is  still  increased  when  we  consider,  that  manuscripts  are  a 
commodity  in  which  thieves  do  not  much  care  to  deaL    We  know  not  what 
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veneration  the  thieves  abroad  may  have  for  wit,  but,  among  us,  wlioI» 
reams  of  poetry,  history,  and  even  divinity,  would  lie  as  safe  in  the  public 
Idghways,  as  in  the  garrets  of  the  composers,  unless  the  price  paid  by 
the  shops  for  waste  paper  should  tempt  the  sons  of  industry  to  carry  it  off. 

But  the  depriving  an  author  of  his  property,  (v  his  feune,  is  not  all  the^ 
mischief  that  attends  these  surreptitious  publications :  the  world  may  at 
least  be  brought  to  question  everything  that  appears  under  his  name,  and, 
perhaps,  even  his  genuine  productions  may,  like  the  rest,  be  treated  as 
imposture.  Shall  1  repeat  an  old  story  ?  A  lady  who  had  heard  much  of 
ihe  Marquis  do  Racan,  became  very  desirous  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  sent  him  an  invitation  to  her  house :  the  overture  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  two  facetious  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  they  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  favour  intended  for  the  marquis.  Accordingly,  two  hours 
before  the  appointed  time,  one  of  them  waited  upon  the  lady,  and  confidently 
assumed  the  name  of  Kaoan.  He  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  On  her  part,  the  lady  showed  the  best  side  of  her  understanding, 
talked  over  all  her  criticisms,  displayed  her  wit,  and  was  extremely  brilliant. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  was  infinitely  eharmed  with  the  conversation  of 
the  gentleman ;  who,  however,  thought  proper  to  make  this  first  visit  but 
«  short  one.  No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  leave,  than  his  companion,  who- 
bad  waited  for  the  opportunity,  also  assumes  the  marquis's  name,  and 
introduces  himself  with  the  utmost  effirontery.  The  lady  was  a  little  dis- 
•composed  at  the  imposture  of  her  former  visitant ;  but  the  protestations, 
And  well  counterfeited  indignation  of  the  new  one,  removing  her  chagrin, 
«he  recovered  her  good  humour,  rallied  away,  and  was  the  best  company 
in  the  world.  The  second  false  Kacan  had  scarce  left  the  well-pleased 
lady,  enjoying  all  the  triumphs  of  her  own  vivacity,  when  the  marquis 
himself  actually  arrived.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  confusion, 
of  both  parties  on  this  occasion.  In  short,  the  lady  resolved  not  to  hazard 
a  third  deception,  and  the  real  Racan  was  refused  admittance.  The  appli- 
cation is  obvious. 

But,  to  come  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  epistle :  namely,  a  new 
publication  of  no  less  than  seven  octavos,'  ascribed  to  M.  Voltaire,  which,. 

>  "  There  is  an  addition  of  seven  Tolumes  of  Universal  History  to  yoItaire*8  Works, 
which  I  think  will  charm  you.  I  almost  like  it  the  best  of  his  works.  It  is  what  yon 
have  seen  extended,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Lonis  XIV.  refondm  in  it.  ...  .  From 
mistakes  in  the  English  part  I  suppose  there  are  great  ones  in  the  more  distant 
histories  ;  yet  altogether  it  is  a  fine  work.  He  is,  as  one  might  believe,  worst  informed 
on  the  present  times.  He  says  eight  hundred  persons  were  put  to  death  for  the  last 
rebellion.  I  don't  believe  a  quarter  of  the  number  were  :  and  he  makes  the  first  lord 
Dcrwentwater — who,  poor  man  !  was  in  no  such  high-spirited  mood — ^bring  his  son, 
who  by  the  way  was  not  above  a  year  and-a-half  old,  upon  the  scaffold  to  be  sprinkled 
with  his  blood.  However,  he  is  in  the  right  to  expect  to  be  believed ;  for  he  believes 
all  the  romances  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage  ;  and  how  Admiral  Almanzor  made  one  man- 
of-war  box  the  ears  of  the  whole  empire  of  China  t  ** — HoaAOi  Walpoli  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  July  i,  1767. 
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if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  is  not 
stolen  into  the  world,  though  we  have  no  other  authority  than  the  book- 
seller's  word  for  its  being  genuine.  This  publication  contains  the  Universal 
History,  or  a  Survey  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  all  Nations,  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  the  materials  better  methodised,  more  enlarged,  and 
far  more  accurate,  than  in  the  former  editions.  With  this  history  is 
connected  that  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY . ;  and  the  whole  is  continued  down 
to  the  year  1756.  The  additions  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  those 
parts  relative  to  the  manners  of  the  East ;  though  even  here  the  author  and 
the  public  have  suffered,  it  seems,  an  irreparable  loss,  in  that  of  the 
manuscript  which  contained  the  history  of  the  Oriental  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
the  materials  of  which,  we  are  told,  he  was  fiimished  with  by  a  Greek  of 
Smyrna,  named  Dadiki,  interpreter  to  king  George  I.  The  history  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIY.  is  increased  in  this  edition  more  than  one-third,  par- 
ticularly in  the  anecdotes  concerning  that  monarch's  reign :  and  the  history  of 
the  War  of  1741,  which  in  former  editions  reached  no  lower  than  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  is  now  continued  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  our  commendation  of  those  pieces,  which, 
even  in  their  imperfect  state,  have  deservedly  gained  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  Voltftiri^^a  bPAntiAA  im  i^  waiter  are  pi^fi^  ai^d  obviona;  his 
faults  few,  and  ^hose  well  concealed  under  the  dazzle  of  his  abilities.  It  is 
certain  M.  Voltaire  often  colours  too  strongly,.  Fond  of  characters  and 
anecdotes  that  may  serve  to  strike  the  reader,  he  generally  raises  or 
depresses  both,  as  best  suits  the  point  of  representation  he  has  in  view ;  and 
if  he  does  not  find  his  facts  and  personages  sufficiently  remarkable,  or  to 
his  purpose,  he  generally  makes  them  so.  His  mayims  are  commonly 
drawn  from  too  small  a  number  of  instances,  to  be  always  true ;  and  though 
as  short  and  comprehensive  as  those  of  Tacitus,  they  are,  by  no  means,  so 
striking.  The  remarks  of  Tacitus  seem  to  rise  from  the  narration ;  those 
of  Voltaire  often  proceed  from  the  man.  The  partiality  of  which  he  so  often 
accuses  the  English  historians,  he  himself  has  not  been  able  to  avoid.  In 
fine,  he  seems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  **  that  poets 
would  make  the  best  historians  were  they  more  attached  to  truth."      ^ 

In  that  part  of  the  work  now  before  me,  which  gives  the  history  of  the 
late  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  M.  Voltaire  flourishes  away,  as  follows : — 

**  In  this  war  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  wu  npon  the  point  of  experiencing  sach 
another  contest  as  that  of  the  White  and  Eed  Eose.  Prince  Charles-Edward,  grandson 
to  the  unfortunate  James  U.  of  England,  by  the  &thei^s  side,  and  to  the  great  John 
Sobieski  of  Poland,  by  the  mother's,  attempted  to  ascend  the  British  throne,  by  one  of 
those  enterprises  of  which  we  have  very  few  examples,  except  among  the  English  alone^ 
or  in  the  fabulous  times  of  antiquity. 

**  On  the  12th  of  August,  1745,  he  embarked  in  a  little  frigate,  of  eighteen  guns, 
without  apprising  the  court  of  France  of  his  intentions ;  and  prorided  only  with  seven 
officers,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  swords,  twelye  hundred  muskets,  two  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  and  not  a  single  soldier, — for  the  conquest  of  three  kingdoms. 

**  Escaping,  howerer,  all  the  dangers  of  his  voyage,  he  landed  on  the  south-east  coast 
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of  SootUnd,  and  was  received  with  eveiy  mark  of  homage  hy  the  inhabiteaia  of 
Hoydarty  to  whom  he  made  himself  known.  '  But  what  can  we  do  f  said  thej« 
fidling  at  his  feet,  '  What  can  men  do  unfurnished  with  arms !  Poor  and  hdplen  t 
we  live  on  oat-bread  and  ooltiYate  an  nngratefiil  soiL* — '  I  will  share  your  laboura 
in  its  coltiyation^*  replied  the  Prince  ;  'yonr  proyisbns  shall  be  mine ;  I  will  partake 
of  your  poverty,  and  I  will  fhmish  you  with  arms.* 

"The  poor  people,  melted  at  his  humility,  yet  encouraged  by  his  resolution, 
took  arms  in  his  favour.  The  neighbouring  clans  flocked  to  his  assistance ;  and  • 
bit  of  taffeiy  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  was  displayed  as  the  royal  standard. 
As  soon  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  he  directed  hia 
march  to  the  city  of  Perth ;  took  possession  of  it,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Begent  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Irehmd,  in  the  name  of  his  £ather 
James  IIL  Strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  some  Scottish  lords,  who  repaired  to 
hlB  standard,  he  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  possession  of  that  capitaL  The 
English  Privy  Coundl  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
offered  to  whoever  should  deliver  him  up  dead  or  alive.  He  gave  no  answer  to  this, 
but  gaining  a  complete  victory,  with  his  fifteen  hundred  mountaineers,  over  tha 
English  army,  at  Preston  Pans,  vrhe^  he  made  as  many  prisoners  as  he  had 
men.  These  highlanders  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  who  preserve  the  ancient 
military  dress  and  buckler  of  the  fiomans ;  but  with  the  dress,  they  had  also  the 
Soman  courage,  and  wanted  only  their  discipline  to  equal  them.  At  this  time  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain  remitted  him  some  supplies  of  money ;  they  wrote  to 
him ;  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  brother ;  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Soots,  with  some  piquets,  were  sent  to  him  from 
France,  and  landed,  after  having  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet. 

"The  young  Prince  conquered  all  before  him,  and  proceeded  even  within  thirty 
leagues  of  London ;  he  was  then  at  the  head  of  about  eight  thousand  men.  A 
different  general  from  that  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  advanced  from 
Scotland  to  oppose  him ;  the  Prince  returned,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  attacked  him  ai 
Falkirk,  and  a  second  time  gained  the  victory. 

*  *  Now  was  the  time  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
were  secretly  attached  to  his  interests,  and  ferment  and  confusion  reigned  through 
the  capital.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  upon  the  coasts  of  France,  ready  to  bring 
ten  thousand  men  to  his  assistance ;  but  France  being  at  that  time  unprovided  with 
ships  of  war,  the  enterprise  came  to  nothing,  and  all  the  efforts  and  victories  of  Charles 
were  rendered  fruitless.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  a  weU -disciplined 
army,  properly  provided  with  cannon,  routed  those  mountaineers,  who  had  nothing 
to  oppose  to  him  but  their  courage.  This  batUe,  which  was  fought  at  Culloden,  not 
far  from  Inverness,  proved  decisive,  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  was  dispersed.  The 
Prince,  after  such  a  calamity,  experienced  more  afflicting  adventures  than  those  oC 
Charles  II.  upon  his  defeat  at  Worcester ;  like  him  he  wandered  frx}m  place  to  plaoe,^ 
sometimes  with  but  two  friends,  companions  of  his  distress  ;  sometimes  with  but  one 
only ;  and  sometimes  with  not  a  creature  to  comfort  or  attend  him  ;  lurking  in  cavema 
by  day,  and  making  the  forests  his  habitation  by  night ;  his  clothes  reduced  to  tBga» 
and  himself  destitute  of  subsistence ;  seeking  refuge  among  desolate  ishuids ;  and 
pursued  incessantly  by  those  who  sought  his  destruction,  for  the  reward  which  waa 
set  upon  his  head. 

<*  Having  one  day  walked  thirty  miles  on  foot^  being  pressed  with  hunger,  and 
leady  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  distress,  he  ventured  to  enter  a  hoube,  the 
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tekElter  of  Vliich  lie  Irell  knew  was  attaehed  to  the  oppodte  party.  '  Behold,*  said  he, 
entering,  'the  eon  of  your  king,  who  comes  to  aek  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  a  coat  so 
keep  off  the  severity  of  the  season  t  I  know  thon  art  my  enemy,  but  I  believe  thou 
hast  too  much  hononr  to  take  advantage  of  my  distress,  or  abuse  the  confidence  I 
repose  in  thee :  take  and  preserve  these  rags  that  cover  me ;  thou  mayest  return  them 
to  me  one  day,  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Bngland.*  The  gentleman,  touched  ai 
his  misfortunes,  gave  him  all  the  succour  his  ability,  in  a  country  so  deMlate,  would 
^permit,  ftnd  inviolably  preserved  the  secret. 

'*  After  long  wandering  thus  upon  the  coast  of  Lochaber,  he  finally  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies.  A  little  vessel  wafted  him  over  to  Bretagne  ;  from  whence  be 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  by  which  the 
King  of  France  was  obliged,  for  the  common  good,  to  forbid  him  his  dominions.  This 
Was  the  completion  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  the  Stuarts.  Since 
that  time  the  retreat  of  this  Prince  is  concealed  from  the  whole  world.  *^ 

We  shall  next  give  our  readers  an  extract  frt>m  our  author's  ooncise 
nccount  of  the  present  war : — 

*<Inthe  midst  of  a  peace  which  had  its  foundation  in  mutual  jealousy  kad  hi 
warlike  preparations,  equally  terrible  to  both  parties,  an  unforeseen  event  has  changed 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe,  for  the  present^  and  time  will  give  it  a  new 
appearance  hereafter.  A  trifling  quarrel  between  France  and  Bnghmd,  for  certain 
savage  lands,  dependant  on  Canada,  has  inspired  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  with  new 
politics.  This  quarrel  hath  arisen  frx>m  the  negligence  of  the  ministers  who  were 
employed  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  in  1712  and  1718.  By  this  treaty, 
France  had  ceded  to  England  the  country  of  Acadia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada  : 
bat  the  limits  were  not  si)ecified,  for  the  ministers  themselves  were  ignonut  of  them. 
Soch  errors  are  seldom  committed  in  private  contracts.  Confusion  was  the  necessary 
result  of  this  omission.  Did  justice  and  philosophy  enter  into  the  disputes  of  mankind, 
they  would  shew  that  both  sides  disputed  concermng  a  country  to  which  neither  had 
the  least  right ;  but  principles  like  these  seldom  influence  the  afiairs  of  the  world* 
The  English  were  for  having  the  whole  country,  even  to  the  frontiers  of  Canada, 
and  for  destroying  the  commerce  of  France  in  this  part  of  America.  They  were  far 
superior  in  North  America,  both  in  the  riches  and  the  number  of  their  colonies,  but 
still  more  so  at  sea,  by  their  fleets  ;  and  having  destroyed  the  marine  of  France  in 
the  year  1741,  they  had  flattered  themselves  that  nothing  would  be  able  to  oppose 
them,  either  by  land  or  sea,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They  have,  however,  deceived 
themselves  in  all  these  respects,  at  least  in  what  has  yet  happened. 

'*They  began,  in  the  year  1755,  by  attacking  the  French  on  the  side  of  Canada; 
and,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  made  prize  of  more  than  three  hundred  merchant 
ships  belonging  to  France ;  they  also  took  some  vessek  of  other  nations  which  were 
carrying  French  merchandise. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  King  of  France,  on  this  occasion,  was  quite  different  from  thai 
of  Lewis  XIV.  He  at  first  contented  himself  with  demanding  justice,  and  even  forbad 
his  subjects  to  make  the  least  opposition.  Lewis  XIV.  had  affected  to  talk  with 
superiority  in  the  courts  of  Europe ;  Lewis  XY.  nytde  those  courts  perceive  the  supe- 
riority which  was  arrogated  by  the  English;  Lewis  XIV.  was  reproached  with 
ambitiously  aiming  at  universal  monarchy ;  Lewis  XY.  made  the  world  perceive  the 
real  dominion  which  the  BngUsh  usurped,  and  actually  exercised  over  the  seas.    And 
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htmce,  as  Europe  onoe  desired  the  humbling  of  Lewis  XI V.,  so  they  now  wished  to 
lower  the  pretensions  of  the  English. 

'*Inthe  meantime,  Lewis  XV.  enjoyed  a  glorious  and  jnstrerenge.  Hisforas 
gained  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  English  in  North  America ;  and  a  finrmidable 
fleet  issued  from  his  ports,  with  design  to  invade  the  electoral  dominions  of  the  King 
of  England. 

**  This  invasion  of  G^ermany  again  threatened  Europe  with  new  oommotionfl»  the  first 
sparks  of  which  had  been  kindled  in  North  America.  This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  a 
change  in  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe.  The  King  of  England  intended  to 
oppose  to  the  French,  in  Germany,  with  an  army  of  Russians,  which  the  English  were 
to  keep  in  pay.  The  Empress  of  Russia  was  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Empress  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  reason  to  fear  lest 
the  Russians,  the  Imperialists,  and  Hanoverians,  should,  with  united  forces,  oppress 
him.  Though  he  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms,  he  gladly  came  into 
an  alliance  with  the  King  of  England,  to  hinder,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Russians  firam 
entering  Germany,  and  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  French  from  doing  the  like  (m  the 
opposite  side.  This  fine  stroke  in  politics  had  effects  which  were  veiy  disagreeable  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  which  were  unexpected  by  all ;  it  reconciled  the  housee  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon  1  What  so  many  treaties,  so  many  marriages,  could  never 
bring  to  pass, — what  none  could  hope  for  after  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the 
empire,  was,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  brought  about  without  any  trouble^ 
by  the  umbrage  France  had  taken  at  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

"But  treaties  were  not  all  the  means  the  King  of  France  made  use  of  toward 
obtaining  revenge  for  the  depredations  of  the  English.  He  was  supplied  with  all  the 
money  he  had  occasion  for,  by  one  of  those  resources  which  are  to  be  found  only  in 
kingdoms  so  opulent  as  that  of  France.  Twenty  new  places  of  {armers-general,  and 
some  borrowed  money,  sufficed  to  support  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  while  Great 
Britain  was  exhausted  with  exorbitant  taxes. 

'*  The  coasts  of  England  were  menaced  with  a  pretended  invasion.  These  were  not 
the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  with  the  powers  of  England  alone,  having  Scotland 
to  fear,  and  scarce  able  to  restrain  Ireland,  bravely  withstood  the  efforts  of  Philip  the 
Second.  The  King  of  England,  George  the  Second,  thought  it  necessary  to  call  Ofver 
the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  to  defend  the  country.  The  English,  who  had  looked 
for  no  such  incident,  murmured  to  see  themselves  over-run  with  strangers.  The 
displeasure  of  some  was  changed  into  fright,  and  all  trembled  for  thmr  liberty.** 

Tho  rest  of  the  chapter  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Port 
Mahon ;  where  we  see  the  French  performing  prodigies  of  yaloor,  scaling  those 
walls,  in  the  fiace  of  the  enemy,  which  others  would  find  the  utmost  danger  in 
descending,  even  in  cool  blood.    But  Frenchmen  can  do  or  say  anything. 

In  the  anecdotes  of  Lewis  XIY .  the  author  presents  his  reader  with  some 
pieces  written  by  that  monarch.  The  following  are  part  of  the  instruotionB 
which  he  delivered  to  his  grandson,  Philip  Y.,  upon  his  departore  for  Spain. 
They  were  penned  in  haste  (as  we  are  told),  and  with  a  negligenoe  idlich 
discovers  the  genius  and  disposition  of  a  writer  much  better  than  studied 
compositions  would  have  done.  In  these  we  behold  both  the  father  and 
the  king. 

**  Love  the  Spaniards  and  all  other  subjects  of  your  crown,  and  servants  of  your 
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|>enon.    Prefer  not  thoee  who  flatter  yon  most ;  esteem  snch  as  hazard  your  dif- 
pleasnre  by  pnrsuing  what  is  right :  such  are  your  friends  in  reality. 

**  EndeaTonr  to  be  yourself  the  happiness  of  yonr  subjects  ;  and,  for  this  reason^ 
make  war  only  when  you  are  forced  to  it ;  after  haying  well  considered  and  weighed 
with  your  council  the  motives  which  render  it  necessazy. 

**  Endeavour  to  put  your  finances  into  good  order.  Let  the  Indies  and  your  fleeta 
be  your  chief  concern.  Keep  oommeroe  in  your  thoughts.  Still  maintain  the  strictest- 
union  with  France :  what  can  be  more  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  both  king- 
doms than  an  union  which  nothing  will  be  able  to  resist  !  * 

'*  If  you  are  constrained  to  make  war,  oommaad  your  armies  in  person. 

''Endeavour  to  reinstate  your  troops  in  all  quarters,  but  begin  with  those  oT 
Plandcrs. 

**  Never  leave  business  for  pleasure  ;  but  portion  out  set  times  for  amusement  as- 
well  as  labour. 

**  There  are  few  pleasures  more  innocent  than  hunting,  or  that  of  an  agreeable- 
country-house  :   provided  neither  be  too  expensive. 

**  Give  great  attention  to  those  who  address  you  upon  business,  and  be  very  slow 
in  deciding  at  the  beginning. 

"When  you  have  received  proper  informatien,  be  nandfnl  that  it  is  you  yourself 
who  are  to  decide  ;  however,  though  yon  are  never  so  well  experienced,  always  hear 
the  arguments  and  advice  of  your  ooimcil  before  you  determine. 

«  Do  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  find  out  those  of  the  greatest  merits  that  you 
may  be  well  served  in  all  exigencies. 

**  Endeavour  to  have  your  governors  and  viceroys  always  natives  of  Spain. 

**  Use  good  manners  to  all  the  world.  Never  say  any  thing  displeasing  to  any  person 
whatsoever ;  yet  pay  peculiar  distinctions  to  rank  and  merit. 

"Testify  your  gratitude  to  the  late  king,  and  to  all  those  who  advised  the  making 
you  his  successor. 

"  Bepose  great  confidence  in  Cardinal  Porto-Carero,  and  let  him  see  the  pleasure 
his  past  conduct  has  afforded  you. 

"I  think  something  considerable  should  be  dooe  for  the  Ambassador  who  first 
demanded  you,  and  paid  his  homage  as  a  sul^ect. 

"  Forget  not  Bedmar ;  he  has  merits  and  is  capable  of  doing  you  service. 

"Place  entire  confidence  in  the  Duke  de  Haroourt ;  he  has  capacity,  and  he  has 
honesty  ;  all  his  advice  will  be  intended  for  your  good. 

"Keep  all  the  French  within  bounds. 

"Use  all  your  domestics  well,  but  never  indulge  them  in  too  many  fiuniliarities, 
nor  ever  depend  too  much  upon  them.  As  long  as  they  behave  prudently,  employ 
them,  but  for  the  most  trifling  firalt  discharge  them  ;  and  never  take  their  part  against 
the  Spaniards. 

"  Keep  no  correspondence  with  the  Queen-Dowager,  but  such  as  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Oblige  her  to  leave  Madrid,  but  do  not  permit  her  to  go  out  of  Spain.  Wher- 
ever she  resides,  observe  her  conduct^  and  endeavour  to  prevent  her  interfering  in 
business ;  and  such  as  maintain  a  dose  correspondence  with  her  are  to  be  suspected. 

"Ever  love  your  reUtions.  Still  remember  the  pain  which  they  fislt  at  your 
departure.  Preserve  a  correspondence  with  them  in  trifles^  as  well  as  in  things 
of  more  importance.    Ask  from  us  whatever  you  think  proper,   with  which  yoa 


^  It  seems,  however,  he  was  deceived  in  this  particular. — Goldsmith. 
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cannot  be  stilpplied  in  the  oonntry  to  which  yon  go.  We  shall  nae  the  aame  libertiet 
with  yon. 

*' Never  forget  that  yon  are  a  Frenchman,  and  be  erer  on  yonr  gnard  againit  oon- 
tingenciee.  When  yon  have  an  aainranoe  of  the  snooeflsion  of  Spain  for  yonr  children. 
Tint  your  kingdoms,  go  to  Naplee,  to  Sicily,  to  Milan,  and  to  Flanden ;  thni  yon  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ns  :  yon  may  visit  in  the  mean  time  Catalonia,  Anagon, 
and  other  parts  of  Spain.    See  what  is  to  be  done  with  respect  to  Centa. 

'*  Throw  some  money  among  the  popnlaoe  upon  your  arrival  in  Spain,  particnlaTly 
on  your  entry  into  Madrid. 

<*  Do  not  appear  in  the  least  disgusted  at  the  extraordinary  figures  yon  will  find 
among  your  subjects.  Offer  not  to  ridicule  them,  though  they  seem  ever  so  absurd. 
Bvery  country  has  its  peculiar  fiwhions ;  you  will  soon  be  fluniliariwed  to  what  at  firsi 
appears  monstrous. 

*<  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  doing  those  a  fiivonr  who  endeavour  to  obtain  i# 
by  a  bribe.  On  proper  occasions  dispense  yonr  fikvours  liberally,  bnt  receive  no 
presents  from  others,  or  at  least  only  trifles.  If  at  any  time  yon  cannot  well 
avoid  the  acceptance,  after  a  few  days  have  intervened,  make  more  than  an  equivalent 
return. 

^'Reserve  a  particular  cabinet  for  such  things  as  yon  would  keep  secret  fnm.  othen ; 
of  which  yourself  must  carry  the  key. 

<< I  shall  oondnde  with  the  most  important  part  of  my  advice.  Suffiar  yourself  no4 
to  be  governed.  Assume  the  king;  never  keep  a  fiivourite,  or  a  prime  minister. 
Listen  to^  consult  with,  your  privy  council ;  but  let  none  but  yourself  determine. 
God,  who  has  made  you  a  kingi  will  also  give  you  such  lights  as  are  requisite  for 
government,  while  your  intentions  preserve  their  integrity.** 

M.  Voltaire  has  made  several  additions  to  his  memoirs  of  the  Frenoh 
writers ;  for  instance,  those  of  the  great  Montesquieu  appeared  not  in  th« 
former  editions. 

*'  Charles  Montesquieu,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeanx,  bom  in  1680, 
published,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two^  his  *  Persian  Letters,'  a  work  of  hnmonr, 
abounding  with  strokes  which  testify  a  genius  above  the  performance.  It  is  written 
in  imitation  of  the  'Siamese  Letters*  of  Du  Freny,  and  of  the  '  Turkish  Spy  ;*  boi 
it  is  an  imitation  which  shows  what  the  originals  should  have  been.  The  snamss 
their  works  met  with  was,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  foreign  air  of  their  per- 
formanoes ;  the  success  of  the  '  Persian  Letters*  arose  from  thedelic%cy  of  their  satire. 
Tnat  satire  which  in  the  mouth  of  an  Asiatic  is  poignant^  would  lose  all  its  fbfce  iHien 
coming  from  an  Buropean.'  The  genius  which  appeared  in  this  perfivmanoe^  opened 
to  M.  Montesquieu  the  gates  of  the  French  Academy,  even  though  it  had  been 
reflected  upon  by  him.  Yet  at  the  same  time^  the  liberty  which  he  took  in  speaking 
of  government,  and  the  abuses  of  religion,  induced  Cardinal  de  Fleury  to  exblnde  him 
from  the  intended  honour.  However,  the  author  took  very  politic  measures  for 
reconciling  this  minister  to  lus  interests.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  this  work, 
in  which  he  retrenched,  or  softened,  all  that  could  be  cemnired  by  that  great  Ban* 
either  as  cardinal  or  minister.  The  author  carried  the  book,  thus  altered,  to  the 
cardinal ;  who^  thon^  he  seldom  read,  looked  over  part  of  the  perfonnaaoti    Th« 
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air  of  confidence  which  appeared  in  the  author  upon  presenting  it»  together  with  the 
instances  of  some  persons  of  credit  in  his  fayour  reconciled  the  cardinal;  and 
Montesquieu  was  admitted  into  the  academy. 

**  After  this  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  grandeur  and  decline  of  the  Romans,  a 
subject  which,  though  trite,  he  rendered  new,  by  fine  reflection  and  exquisite  colour- 
ing ;  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  political  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  last 
publication  was  that  of  *  The  Spirit  of  Laws  ; '  which  appeared  in  the  year  1748. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1755,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year." 


XI.— WILKIE'S  EPIGONIAD.' 


**  The  Epigoniad.     A  Poem,  in  nine  BooJa.*^    12mo.     Edinburgh. 

Tnis  poem,  as  the  author  informs  us,  ''is  called  the  Epigoniad,  because 
the  heroes  whose  actions  it  celebrates,  have  got  the  name  of  Epigones," 
(Epigoni,  he  should  have  said)  ''being  the  sons  of  those  who  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Thebes  in  a  former  expedition." 

When  the  poet  carries  his  readers  back  into  classic  antiqiiity,  he  seems  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  bespeak  tiie  patronage  of  the  learned ;  for  them  his 
labours  appear  to  be  calculated,  and  from  tiiem  alone  he  must  expect  an 
adequate  reward :  but  then,  as  ho  writes  for  the  scholar,  it  is  expected  tiiat 
he  himself  should  be  one  of  the  number.  Possessed  of  tiiis  advantage,  the 
learned  will  regard  him  with  fraternal  tenderness ;  and  though  he  may  not 
obtain  the  highest  applause,  he  is  sure  at  least  to  meet  with  indulgence  for 
slight  defects.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  be  detected  of  ignorance  when  he 
pretends  to  learning,  his  case,  indeed,  will  deserve  our  pity :  too  antique  to 
please  one  party,  and  too  modem  for  the  other,  he  is  deserted  by  both,  read 
by  few,  and  soon  forgotten  by  all,  except  his  enemies. 

The  Epigoniad  seems  to  be  one  of  these  new  old  performances ;  a  work 
that  would  no  more  have  pleased  a  peripatetic  of  the  academic  grove,  than 
it  will  captivate  the  unlettered  subscriber  to  one  of  our  circulating  libraries. 

*  For  a  very  curious  account  of  Wilkie,  who  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Edinburgh, 
and  is  said  to  haye  conceived  the  subject  of  his  poem  while  he  stood  as  a  scarecrow 
against  the  pigeons  in  one  of  his  fiither*s  fields  of  wheat,  see  a  letter  of  Hume  in  his 
** Life  "  by  Burton,  ii.  25-9.  "  Wilkie,"  adds  Hume  at  the  close  of  his  letter  (dated 
3rd  July,  1757),  '*  is  now  a  settled  minister  at  Ratho,  within  four  miles  of  the  town. 
He  possesses  about  SOI.  or  902.  a-year,  which  he  esteems  exorbitant  riches.  Formerly, 
when  he  had  only  201.  as  helper,  he  said  that  he  could  not  oonceiye  what  article, 
either  of  human  oonvenience  or  pleasure,  he  was  deficient  in,  nor  what  any  man  could 
mean  by  desiring  more  money.  He  possesses  several  branches  of  erudition,  besides 
the  Greek  poetry ;  and  particularly  is  a  very  profound  geometrician.  .  .  .  Tet  this 
man,  who  has  composed  the  second  epic  poem  in  our  language,  understands  so  little  of 
orthography,"  &c — Forsiei^M  Goldsmith,  L  110.  Wilkie,  the  painter,  a  much  greater 
man,  was  a  native  of  Ratho,  and  counted  kindred  with  the  Scottish  Homer,  as  some  of 
his  countrymen  affected  to  call  a  very  indifferent  poet     Wilkie  died  in  1772. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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•*  Tradition,'*  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  is  the  best  g^und  on  which 
a  fable  can  be  boilt,  not  only  because  it  gives  the  appearance  of  reality  to 
things  that  are  merely  fictitious,  but  likewise  because  it  supplies  a  poet 
with  the  most  proper  materials  for  his  invention  to  work  upon."  We 
might  have  expected  from  this  remark,  that  he  had  not  only  taken  tradition 
for  the  ground  of  his  fable,  but  employed  it  also  to  guide  him  through 
the  narration;  nevertheless,  unfortunately,  he  has  not  only  forsook,  but 
contradicted  it,  on  almost  every  occasion ;  and  given  up  the  conduct  of 
his  poem  to  an  invention  barren  of  incidents,  or  at  best  productive  of 
trifling  ones. 

Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  gives  us 
a  list  of  the  nine  warriors  who  were  called  the  Epigoni ;  most  of  which  our 
author  never  once  mentions  in  this  poem,  but,  instead  of  them  introduces, 
not  the  descendants  of  those  unfortunate  heroes  who  fell  before  Thebes  in  a 
former  expedition,  but  several  of  their  cotemporaries,  as  Theseus  and  Nestor, 
who  had  no  motives  of  revenge  to  prompt  them  to  this  undertaking.  Theseus 
in  particular  was  not  there ;  for  we  find  in  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides,  that 
Theseus  went  upon  a  former  expedition  to  Thebes,  to  procure  funeral 
honours  for  the  seven  fathers  of  the  Epigoni,  who  lay  unburied  before  the 
walls  of  that  city ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  tragedy  we  are  told,  that  the 
captiure  of  the  city  was  reserved  for  the  Epigoni  alone.  Our  poet  also  gives 
Theseus  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  contradiction  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
affirms,  that  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  Alcmseon  was  constituted, 
generalissimo.  He  likewise  makes  Creon  king  of  Thebes ;  but  Creon  had 
been  dead  four  years  before ;  and  Eustathius  positively  says,  that  Laodamas 
was  at  that  time  their  king. 

_Thn_  nnthqr*ft  4iflrftgnr(l  af  thn  traditions  of  the  ancients,  is  not  more 
flagrant  than  his  neglect  of  their  manners  and  customs:  thus  he  introduces 
virgins  as  priestesses  at  the  altar  of  Venus,  talks  of  Styx  as  a  river  of 
fire,  gives  a  nymph  the  conveyance  of  winged  shoes ;  the  oaduoeus  of 
Mercury  he  calls  his  sceptre,  and  instead  of  the  whistle  which  Yirgil  describes 
as  pendant  from  the  neck  of  Polyphemus,  our  author  daps  a  bag  on  Htxtt 
giant's  back, 

•* around  his  shoulders  fluDg, 

His  bag  enormona,  by  a  cable  hung." 

Here  is  a  large  bag,  and  a  very  strong  rope  to  tie  it  withal ;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  what  use  the  Cyclops  had  for  such  a  bag,  unles  he  chose  to  wear  it 
as  our  physicians  wear  their  swords,  merely  for  ornament. 

However,  we  must  acknowledge,  though  he  had  been  minutely  exact,  nor 
ever  transgressed  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  his  subject  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  at  best  have  afforded  us  but  small  satisfaction, 
We  speak  with  regard  to  our  own  particular  feelings;  and  some  may 
perhaps  wonder  when  we  assign  as  a  reason  of  our  disgust,  our  being 
conscious  that  the  poet  believes  not  a  syllable  of  all  he  tells  us.  Poets,  like 
flatterers,  are  only  heard  with  pleasure  when  they  themselves  seem  persuaded 
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of  the  tmth  of  all  they  deliver.  Boilean.  to  convinoe  us  that  ho  believes 
wliat  be  writes,  avers,  that  if  he  has^any  saooess  beyond  his  cotemporary 
poets,  it  is  wholly  owing  to  his  being  superior  to  them  in  point  of  trutli. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  Homer,  who  lived  in  an  age  of  ignorance, 
and  consequently  of  credulity,  believed,  or  at  least  was  thought  to  believe, 
what  he  rela^ ;  and  Virgil,  though  he  might  not  credit  the  story  of  Eneas, 
yet  his  countrymen  gave  credit  to  it.  Witches  and  enchanters,  too,  made 
a  part  of  the  popish  mythology  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  in  the  days  of 
Tasso :  and  the  subject  of  Par^se  Lost  is  reverenced  with  almost  universal^ 
assent. 

As  we  have  nothing  to  commend  in  this  author's  plan,  so  we  have  little  to  v  / 
praise  with  respect  to  his  execution.     He  has,  indeed,  some  good  lines,  and  /A. 
here  and  there  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  flashes  out ;  but  what '' 
can  be  said  for  such  passages  as  the  following  P 

**  The  Gods  astembled  met ;  and  viewed  from  far, 
Thebes  and  the  various  combats  of  the  war. 
From  all  apart,  the  Paphian  goddess  sat, 
And  pitted  in  her  heart  her  fay'rite  state, 
Decreed  to  perish  by  the  Argive  bands^ 
Pallas's  art,  Tydides'  mighty  hafids.** 

That  the  gods  not  only  assembled  but  mety  is  truly  marvellous ;  and  as 
truly  piteous  is  the  distress  of  poor  Venus : — ^but  we  are  chiefly  struck  with 
the  Broughtonian  idea  of  Diomed's  mutton-fats ;  which  the  author  seems 
fond  of  displaying  upon  most  occasions.     Thus  in  another  place,  p.  13  : 

'*  grasping  in  his  mighty  hand 
The  regal  staff." 
Again,  p.  67 : 

"  Andremon  first,  beneath  his  mighfy  hand^ 
Of  life  bereft)  lay  stretched  apon  the  sand.** 

The  hands  of  Minerva,  too,  though  a  lady,  were,  it  seems,  oast  in  the 
same  mould  with  those  of  her  favourite  Tydides— vide  the  prayer  of 
Ulysses : 

'*  Great  Qaecn  of  Arts  !  on  thee  my  hopes  depend  : 
By  thee  my  infant-arms  were  taught  to  tlirow 
The  dart  with  certain  aim,  and  bend  the  bow : 
Oft  on  my  little  hands^  immortal  maid  I 
To  guide  the  shaft,  thy  mighty  hands  were  laid.** 

Our  witty  countryman,  Butler,  says,  that 

''Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  veraes^ 
With  which,  like  ships,  they  staer  their  courses.** 

And  therefore, 

''Those  who  write  in  rhyme  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake  ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme^ 
I  think*s  sufficient  at  one  time.** 
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Our  handy  poet  seems  to  have  profited  by  this  observation;  and  therefore 
we  need  not  wonder  to  see  him,  like  a  good  steersman,  so  constantly  keep 
his  hands  to  the  rudder ;  of  which  we  have  the  following,  among  other 

instances : — 

"grasping  in  Ms  mighty  karidy 
The  regal  itaf^  the  sign  of  high  command."  p.  13. 

**  in  whose  superior  hand^ 
Consentmg  Princes  pWd  their  chief  command."  p.  14 

**  the  prince,  whose  boi^ reign  hand 
Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command." 

"Supine  he  fell  amidst  his  native  bands, 
And  wrenchM  the  fixed  dart  with  dying  hands,**  p.  30. 

"  Only  be  men,  and  make  the  Argive  bands 
Dread  in  succeeding  times  your  mighty  hands,**  p.  38. 

**  Their  yaliant  Chief  resigned  to  hostHe  hands. 
He  thus  aloud  addressed  the  scatt'ring  bands."  p.  44. 

"In  the  devoted  line  myself  I  stand, 
And  here  must  perish  by  some  hostile  hand,**  p.  53. 

"Silent  amidst  th*  assembled  peers  he  stands. 
And  wipes  his  falling  tears  with  trembling  hands.**  ^  p.  73. 

"Thebes  on  67*17  side  assembled  stands. 
And  supplicates  the  Gh>ds  with  lifted  hands.**  p.  80. 

"  Now  in  full  view  before  the  guards  they  stand, 
The  priest  displays  his  ensigns  in  his  hand,**  p.  81. 

"  the  princely  band^ 
By  turns  presented  each  hiB  friendly  hand.**  p.  83. 

"they  soon  shall  feel  my  hxind, 
And  me  that  e*er  they  touched  Trimacria*s  strand"  p.  90. 

"with  his  weighty  hand, 
Their  flight  oppressM,  and  mix'd  them  with  the  sand."  p.  92. 

"Oblations  vow' d,  if^  hj  hla  mighty  hand, 
Conducted  safe,  I  found  my  native  land."  p.  99. 

"  These  eyes  beheld  when,  with  a  ntthlest  hand. 
My  wretched  mates  you  murderM  on  the  strand"  p.  101. 

"If  heav'n's  dread  sovereign,  to  my  vengffiU  hand 
His  wasting  flames  would  yield,  and  forked  brand."  p.  102. 

"Who  still  intent  to  catch  it  where  it  stands, 
And  grasps  the  shining  meteor  with  his  hands.**  p.  103. 

"equity  and  public  right  demands. 
That  Thebes  should  fall  by  our  avenging  hands,**  p.  110. 


'  The  imi^ery  in  this  couplet  being  perfectly  just,  we  are  somewhat  oonoened 
that  two  such  good  lines  should  fisdl  into  such  bad  company. — GK)LX>s]iitii. 
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**  Now  roxind  the  flaming  hearth  the  aBsembly  itands, 
A  lid  Theseus  thus  invokes  with  Ufted  hands.'*  p.  118. 

•*  Any  bold  warrior  of  the  Argive  bands. 
Against  a  Thcban  lifts  his  hoatUe  hemdi,**    Ibid. 

**  The  chief  of  Argos,  warriors  1  first  demanda 
Fonereal  honours  from  our  grateful  handi,'**  p.  123. 

*'  As  when  the  sire  of  Gbda,  with  wrathful  hand. 
Drives  the  swift  lightning  and  the  forked  brand."  p.  133* 

'*  Him  Tydeus  lov'd,  and  in  \a&  faithful  ha^nd^ 
Had  placM  the  sceptre  of  supreme  command.**  p.  140. 

"  Never,  obsequious  to  thy  mad  command, 
Against  the  foe  Fll  lift  a  hottUt  handJ*  p.  150. 

<<  The  scourge  of  Thebes,  whose  wide  destroying  hand 
Has  thinnM  our  armies  in  their  native  land.**  p.  171. 

**  That  no  bold  warrior  of  the  Theban  bands, 
This  maid  shall  violate  with  hostile  hands,  p.  178. 

*'  Whose  feeble  age  the  present  aid  demands. 
And  kind  assistance  of  mj  filial  hands,**  p.  179. 

<< by  command 
The  captive  violates  with  hostile  hand.**  p.  181. 

"with  vengeful  hcmds^ 
He  dealt  destruction  *midst  the  Theban  bands.*'    Ibid* 

"the  bow  commands, 
Ail'd  arrows  sacred,  from  his  mighty  hands,**  p.  189. 

"round  this  heart  the  furies  wave  their  brands. 
And  wring  my  entrails  with  their  btuming  hands.**  p.  199. 

"  Obsequious  for  your  last  commands. 
And  tenders  to  your  need  his  wiUing  hands.**  p.  204* 

**  With  an  unrelenting  handj 
Fix,  in  the  bows  beneath,  a  flaming  brand.**  p.  209. 

**  If  great  Alcides  liVd,  her  tow'rs  should  stand, 
Safe  and  protected  by  his  mighty  hand.**  p.  211. 

"the  forked  brand, 
Which  for  destruction  arms  thy  mighty  hand.**  p.  233. 

"  In  his  mighty  hand, 
Brandish*d  with  gesture  fierce  a  burning  brand.**  p.  243. 

"Myself,  my  daughters,  dragged  by  hostile  hands. 
Our  dignity  exchanged  for  servile  bands.**  p.  266. 

*'Such  sacrifice  Cassandra*s  ghost  demands, 
'  And  such  m  offer  with  determin*d  hands.**  p.  280. 
"and  stand, 
A  rampart  to  oppose  my  vengeful  handJ^    Ibid. 
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"Creon  in  Tain  the  desp'rate  rout  withstanda, 
With  shart  reproachea  and  vindictive  handaJ**  p.  286. 

To  the  foregoing  citations  we  could  have  added  many  others  of  the  same 
sort ;  hut  these  are  more  than  sufficient  to  conyince  the  critics  at  G^rge*8 
and  the  Bedford,  that  verses  have  Juinds  as  well  d^feeU 

Our  northern  hard  frequently  seems,  indeed,  at  some  loss  for  a  variety  of 
language,  which  has  led  him  into  many  disgustful  repetitions.  Thus,  p.  13, 
Diomed  cliarges  Xalthyhius : 

''to  wiwene  from  tent  to  tent 
The  Kings  to  Eteon's  lofty- monnment." 

Where  they  meet  accordingly,  p.  Id,  and  Tydides  is  exhorted 

*' to  declare 
What  cause  cowoenei  the  senate  of  the  war.** 

Tydides  thus  replied : 

''Princes  !  I  have  not  now  the  host  eomivaH 
For  secrets  hy  intelligence  obtained." 

It  is  said  this  poem  is  a  Scotch  production ;  hut  p.  31,  we  meet  with  the 
following  notorious  Londonism : 

"  Presumptuons  yonth  forbear, 
To  tempt  the  fury  of  my  flying  spear, 
That  warrior  there  was  by  my  jaTelin  slain.* 

That  therCf  and  this  here,  had,  doubtless,  their  origin  in  Cheapside ;  but 
how  they  found  their  way  down  to  Scotland,  is  a  mystery  which  our  poet  is 
best  able  to  unriddle.  Elsewhere,  however,  our  bard  seems  more  strongly 
attracted  towards  the  Hibernian  shores;  particularly  where  he  makes 
Jupiter  apprehensive  lest  fate  should  forget  to  be  fatal,  and,  harlequin-like, 
jump  down  her  own  throat.  To  explain  this  enigma,  we  must  give  our 
author's  own  words ;  for  no  others  can  do  him  equal  justice.  Jove's  mes« 
scuger  thus  addresses  Apollo,  p.  74 : 

"  Ruler  of  light  1  let  now  thy  car  descend, 
So  Jove  commands,  and  night  her  shade  extend. 
Else  Thebes  must  perish  ;  and  the  doom  offatCp 
Aiiticipatedf  have  an  earlier  date, 
Than  fate  decrees  :  for  like  dcTouring  flame, 
Tydides  threatens  all  the  Theban  name." 

But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  this  poet  to  employ  his  celestials  in 
a  manner  somewhat  incomprehensible  to  mere  mortal  understandings* 
Page  76,  War,  like  a  brawling  brat,  who  cries  and  frets  himself  to  sleep  in 
his  cradle,  rocks  itself  to  rest  in  much  the  same  mood : 

"the  martial  clangors  cease, 
And  war  tumuUmtut  lulls  itself  to  peace.* 
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As  contondiug  oountries  and  oities  severally  claimed  the  honear  oi  having 
produced  the  author  of  the  Diad,  so,  we  foresee,  will  various  parts  of  the 
British  empire  contend  for  that  of  having  given  us  the  author  of  the 
Epigoniad.  And  as  the  authority  of  the  review  will,  doubtless,  be  quoted, 
in  support  of  the  conjectures  and  proofs  that  shall  in  future  times  be  advanced 
on  this  occasion,  we  have  been  careful  to  note  our  several  observations  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  here  comes  a  line  that  seems  to  vacate  all  their  daims,  and  by 
its  gurgling,  or  turkey-cook  sound,  to  point  out  some  other  part  of  the 
world, — ^but  whether  Wales,  or  Germany,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  let  the 
reader  detenhine.  Here  it  is,  taken  from  p.  114,  where  Discord  is  described 
in  her  flight  from  hell : 

*' Gliding  mdeoroutf  like  a  ttream  of  Jktme.^* 

But  if  sometimes  a  rumbling  line  chance  to  offend  the  nicer  ear,  it  will 
m(»ot  ^-ith  more  frequent  opportimities  of  lulUng  itself  to  peaee^  by  the  help 
of  many  a  soothing  couplet,  like  the  following : 

**  In  ev'ry  art,  my  friends  !  you  all  excel, 
And  each  d&Lerres  a  prize  for  ahooting  welC* 

**  here,  in  doubtful  poise,  the  battle  hings,^ 
Faint  is  the  host,  and  wounded  hcUf'  the  Kings.** 

'  Bank  above  rank  the  living  structure  grows, 
As  settling  bees  the  pendent  heap  compose^ 
Which  in  some  shade  or  vaulted  cavern,  Atn^t, 
Woven  thick  with  couiplicated  feet  and  wings.** 

If  bad  rhymes  are  to  be  deemed,  as  some  think  they  are,  a  capital  defect,, 
our  author  will  be  capitally  convicted  on  many  an  indictment  in  the  court  of 
criticism.    For  instance,  p.  242,  we  have  the  following  strange  couplet : 

**  Graceful  the  goddess  tum'd,  and  with  a  vaiee^ 
Bold  and  superior  to  the  vulgar  noiee^ 
0*or  all  the  field  commands." 

The  badness  of  the  rhyme  in  the  two  first  lines  is,  however,  their  smallest 
imperfection :  Minerva,  sure,  will  never  pardon  the  ungraceful  mention  he 
has  made  of  her  goddess-ship*s  vociferation ;  which,  according  to  the  idea 
here  raised,  would  even  silence  the  loudest  water-nymph  in  ^lie  neighbour- 
hood of  Thames-street. 

But  as  it  may,  and  not  unreasonably,  be  urged,  in  our  poet's  favour,  that 
a  few  single  lines,  or  couplets,  culled  from  different  parts  of  his  work,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  *  we  shall 
conclude  with  his  entire  description  of  a  swimming-match,  which,  though 
we  have  disapproved  his  choice  of  the  sport,  will  show  the  author  to 

*  What  country  word  is  this  ?~  Golmiiith. 
*  Precisely  half  f— Gouhuiitu. 


A'>:ain: 
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somewhat  more  advantage  than,  possibly,  the  reader  may  expect,  from  the 
samples  already  produced : 

"With  thirst  of  glory  fir'd, 
Crete's  raliant  monarch  to  the  priie  aspired ; 
With  Sparta's  younger  chief;  Ulysses  came, 
And  brave  Clearchus,  emulous  of  fiune, 
A  wealthy  warrior  from  the  Samian  shore^ 
In  cattle  rich,  and  heaps  of  precious  ore , 
DistinguiBh'd  in  the  iftidst  the  heroes  stood. 
Eager  to  plunge  into  the  shining  flood. 

**  His  brother's  ardour  purpos'd  to  restrain, 
Atrides  strove,  and  counsell'd  thus  in  vaui : 
Desist,  my  brother  1  shun  th  unequal  stnte ; 
For  late  you  stood  upon  the  verge  of  life : 
No  mortal  man  his  vigour  can  retain, 
When  flowing  wounds  have  emptied  eVry  veiib 
If  now  you  perish  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
Grief  upon  grief  shall  cloud  this  mournful  (lay. 
Desist,  respect  my  counsel,  and  be  wise, 
Some  other  Spartan  in  your  place  will  rise. 
To  change  his  brother's  purpose  thus  he  try'd. 
But  Menelaus  resolute  reply*d  ; 
Brother,  in  vain  you  urge  me  to  forbear, 
From  love  and  fond  affection  prompt  to  fear ; 
For  firm  as  e'er  before  my  limbs  remain, 
To  dash  the  fluid  waves,  or  scour  the  plain. 

''He  said,  and  went  before.     The  heroes  mov« 
To  the  dark  covert  of  a  neighbouring  grove ; 
Which  to  the  bank  its  shady  walks  extends, 
Where,  mixing  with  the  lake,  a  riVlet  ends. 
Prompt  to  contend,  their  purple  robes  they  loose^ 
Their  figur'd  vests,  and  gold  embroider'd  shoes  ; 
And  through  the  grove  descending  to  the  strand, 
Along  the  flow'ry  bank  in  order  stand. 
As  when  in  some  fiur  temple's  sacred  shrine, 
A  statue  stands,  express'd  by  skill  divine, 
Apollo's,  or  the  herald  pow*rs,  who  brings 
Jove's  mighty  mandates  on  his  airy  wings  ; 
The  form  majestic  awes  the  bending  crowd  : 
In  port  and  stature  such  the  heroes  stood. 

"  Starting  at  onoe  ;  with  equal  strokes  they  sweep 
The  smooth  expanse,  and  shoot  into  the  deep ; 
The  Cretan  chief  exerting  all  his  force. 
His  rivals  £ur  surpassed,  and  led  the  course  ; 
Behind,  Atrides,  emulous  of  fiune ; 
Clearchus  next ;  and  last  Ulysses  came. 
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And  DOW  they  measaT'd  hack  the  waVry  spaoe^ 

And  saw  firom  £Gtr  the  limits  of  the  r<ice» 

Ulysses  then  with  thirst  of  glory  fir'd, 

The  Samian  lefl,  and  to  the  prize  aspired  ; 

Who,  emulous,  and  dreading  to  he  last, 

With  equal  speed  the  Spartan  hero  pass'd. 

Akrm'd,  the  Cretan  monarch  strove  with  paio^ 

His  doubtfid  hopes  of  conquest  to  maintain  ; 

Exerting  ey*ry  nerve,  his  limbs  he  ply'd. 

And  wishing,  from  afar  the  shore  descry'd  : 

For  near  and  nearer  still  Ulysses  pressed. 

The  waves  he  felt  rebounding  from  his  breast* 

With  equal  teal  for  victory  they  strove, 

When  gliding  sudden  from  the  roofs  of  Jove, 

Pallas  approached  ;  behind  a  cloud  concealed, 

Ulysses  only  saw  her  form  reveaPd. 

^fajcstic  by  the  hero's  side  she  stood  ; 

Her  shining  sandals  pressed  the  trembling ^ooci 

She  whisper  d  soft,  as  when  the  western  breeze 

Stirs  the  thick  reeds,  or  shakes  the  rustling  trees  X 

Still  shall  thy  soul,  with  endless  thirst  of  fame^ 

Aspire  to  victory  in  ev*ry  game. 

The  honours  .which  from  bones  and  sinews  riae^ 

Are  lightly  valuM  by  the  good  and  wise  : 

To  envy  still  they  rouse  the  human  kind  ; 

And  oft,  than  courted,  better  fieur  declined. 

To  brave  Idomeneus  yield  the  race, 

Contented  to  obtain  the  second  place. 

The  goddess  thus  :  while,  stretching  to  the  1an<1, 

With  joy  the  Cretan  chief  approached  the  stran^l ; 

Ulysses  next  arrived,  and,  spent  with  toil, 

The  weary  Samian  grasp*d  the  welcome  soiL 

**  But,  £fur  behind,  the  Spartan  warrior  laj, 
Fatigu'd  and  fainting  in  the  wat*ry  way. 
Thrice  struggling  from  the  lake,  his  head  he  reai'd  % 
And  thnce  imploring  aid,  his  voice  was  heard. 
The  Cretan  monarch  hastes  the  youth  to  save^ 
And  Ithacus  again  divides  the  wave  : 
With  force  renewed,  their  manly  limbs  they  ply, 
And  from  their  breasts  the  whit'ning  billows  fly. 
Full  in  the  midst  a  rocky  isle  divides 
The  liquid  space,  and  parts  the  silver  tides ; 
Once  cultivated,  now  with  thickets  green 
O'erspread,  two  hillocks  and  a  vale  between. 
Here  dwelt  an  aged  swain ;  his  cottage  stood 
Under  the  cli£GB,  encompassed  by  a  wood. 
From  poverty  secure,  he  heard  afar, 
In  peace  profound,  the  tumnlta  of  the  war. 
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JTrnding  a  net  before  his  ruK*l  gate, 
Fi-uiu  other  toils  repos'd,  the  peiuiaut  aat^ 
When  first  the  voice  of  Menelaus  oarae, 
By  ev'iimg  breeaea  wafted  from  the  stream. 
He  rose  ;  and  taming  whence  the  voice  was  hcaH, 
Far  straggling  in  the  deep,  the  youth  appear  d. 
Hastening,  his  skiff  he  loosed,  and  spread  the  sail* 
Some  present  god  sapplyM  a  prosp'roas  gale  : 
For  as  the  Spartan  chief^  with  toil  subdu'd, 
Hopeless  of  life,  was  sinking  in  the  flood  ; 
The  swain  approached,  and  in  his  barge  received 
Him  safe,  from  danger  imminent  retrieved. 

"  U^on  a  willow's  trunk  Thersites  sat, 
Contempt  and  laughter  fated  to  create. 
Where,  bending  from  a  hollow  bank,  it  hung 
And  rooted  to  the  mouldering  surface  dung ; 
He  saw  Atrides  safe  ;  and  thus  aloud, 
With  leer  malign,  addressed  the  listening  crowd  : 
Here  on  the  flowery  turf  a  hearth  shall  stand ; 
A  hecatomb  the  favoring  gods  demand. 
Who  sav'd  Atrides  in  this  dire  debate. 
And  snatch'd  the  hero  from  the  jaws  of  fate. 
Without  his  aid,  we  all  might  quit  the  field ; 
Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  Tydides  yield  : 
His  mighty  arm  alone  the  host  defends, 
But  dire  disaster  still  the  chief  attends  : 
Last  sun  beheld  him  vanquishM  on  the  plain  ; 
Then  warriors  sav'd  him,  now  a  shepherd  swain. 
Defend  him  still  from  persecuting  £Eite  ! 
Protect  the  hero  who  protects  the  state  ; 
Guard  him  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  war ; 
And  when  he  swims  let  aid  be  never  far  ! 
He  said,  and  scorn  and  laughter  to  excite, 
His  features  foul  he  writhed,  with  envious  spite, 
Smiling  contempt,  and  pleas'd  his  rancorous  heart 
With  aiming  thus  oblique  a  venom'd  dart 
But  joy'd  not  long  ;  for  soon  the  faithless  wood, 
StrainM  from  the  root,  resigned  him  to  the  flood. 
Plunging  and  sputVring,  as  his  arms  he  spread, 
A  load  of  soil  came  thundering  on  his  head, 
Slipt  from  the  bank  :  along  the  winding  shore, 
With  laughter  loud  he  heard  the  echoes  roar. 
When  from  the  lake  his  crooked  form  he  rear^dy 
With  horror  pale,  with  blotting  day  besmear'd  : 
Then  clambering  by  the  trunk  in  sad  dismay. 
Which,  half  immers'd,  with  all  its  branches  laj^ 
Confounded,  to  the  tents  he  skulk'd  along. 
Amidst  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  throng." 
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If  any  should  ima«^ne  that  we  haye  heen  rather  severe  upon  this  author, 
let  it  be  observed  in  our  ftTftngA,  fhitt  hln  p>ofliimp^^^g  fttty^  of  so  superiw 
a  character  ^  tliaf  nf  the  Ufa  Mi»  P^p^^  lioa  JT.afljr  divested  him  of  all  title 
to  favour :  read  the  following  extract  from  his  prefSace :  ^ 

**  The  language  (of  the  Epigoniad)  is  simple  and  artless.  This  I  take  to  be  a 
beauty  rather  than  a  defect ;  for  it  gives  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  work,  and  makes 
the  style  more  suitable  to  the  subject.  The  quaintness  of  Mr.  Pope's  expression,  in 
bii)  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  not  at  all  suitable  either  to  the  antiquity 
or  majestic  gravity  of  his  author,  and  contributes  more  to  make  his  fable  appear  vain 
and  absurd,  than  any  ciroumstaiioe  that  seems  of  so  little  moment  oould  easily  be 
supposed  to  do." 

He  must  be  a  tasteless  critic,  indeed,  who  could  remain  unmoved,  after 
rseuLbUCB,"  pruiiuimeed  by  suck,  a  poUj  i^on  wjgsla 
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''Odes,    By  Mr.  Gray."    4to. 

As  this  publication  seems  designed  for  those  whp  have  formed  their  tai 
bv  the  models  of  antiquity,  the  generality  of  readers  cannot  be  sup] 
adequate  judges  of  its  merit ;  nor  will  the  poet,  it  is  presumed,  be  greatl; 
disapi)ointed  if  he  finds  them  backward  in  commending  a  performance  no1 
entirely  suited  to  their  apprehensions.'  We  cannot,  however,  without  som^ 
regret  behold  those  talents  so  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  all,  exerted  ii 
efforts  that,  at  best,  can  amuse  only  the  few ;  we  cannot  behold  this  rising 
poet  seeking  fame  among  the  learned,  without  hinting  to  him  the  sam< 
advice  that  Isocrates  used  to  give  his  scholars,  **  study  the  people,^* 
study  it  is  that  has  conducted  the  great  masters  of  antiquxliy  ^p  to  immoi 
tality.  Pindar  himself,jQf  whom  our  modem  lyrist  is  aA^mdt§to|*^itp[ 
entirely  guided  by  it.  He  adapted  his  works  exac^y  to  the  dispositions 
his  countrymen.  Irregular,  enthusiastic,  and  quick  in  transition, — ^hewrot 
for  a  people  inconstant,  of  warm  imaginations,  and  exquisite  sensibility. 

'  This  pre&ce,  however,  upon  the  whole,  shows  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  more 
reading  and  taste  than  his  poem  speaks  him  ;  and  had  he  published  that  discourse 
Aiv'itliout  the  Epigoniad,  and  committed  the  latter  to  the  flames,  his  reputation  would 
have  sustained  no  loss  on  that  aooounl — Goldsmith. 

3  The  passage  here  so  properly  complained  of  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition. 

>  *'Even  my  friends  tell  me  that  they  [the  Odes]  do  not  succeed,  and  write  me 
moving  topics  of  consoktion  on  that  head.  In  shorty  I  have  heard  of  nobody  but  a 
player  (Garrick),  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  (Warburton),  that  profess  their  esteem  for 
them." — Gray  to  Dr.  Ewrd,  Aug.  25,  1767.  **I  yet  reflect  with  pain  upon  the 
cool  reception  which  those  noble  odes,  '  The  Progress  of  Poetry'  and  *  The  Bard,'  met 
with  at  their  first  publication  ;  it  appeared  that  there  were  not  twenty  people  in  Eng- 
land who  Uked  ih'tni."— fT^oii  to  Mason^  May  29,  1781. 
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He  chose  the  most  popular  subjects,  and  all  his  allusions  are  to  customs  well 
known,  in  his  days,  to  the  meanest  person.' 

His  English  imitator  wants  those  advantages.  He  speaks  to  a  people  not 
pnaily  imy^f^aHftf}  with  new  ideas ;  extremely  tenacious  of  the  old ;  with 
difficulty  warmed;  and  as  slowly  cooling  again.  How  unsuited  then  to 
our  national  character  is  that  species  of  poetry  which  rises  upon  us  with 
.^SexjSSLQtfiiJPsiiiSJ  ^here  we  must  hastily  catch  the  thought,  or  it  flies 
from  us ;  and,  in  short,  where  the  reader  must  largely  partake  of  the  poet's 
enthusiasm,  in  order  to  taste  his  beauties !  To  carry  the  parallel  a  little 
farther :  the  Greek  poet  wrote  in  a  language  the  most  proper  that  can  be 
imagined  for  this  species  of  composition;  lofty,  harmonious,  and  never 
needing  rhyme  to  heighten  the  numbers.  But,  for  us,  several  unsuccessful 
PTrjprjmP^t-q  ftAftm  tn  prnvq^that  t)^g  j)n|jl^^  caunot  have  Odea  in  blank 
verse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  natural  imperfection  attends  those  which 
are  composed  in  irregular  rhj-mes ; — the  similar  sound  often  recurring  where 
it  is  not  expected,  and  not  being  found  where  it  is,  creates  no  small  confusion 
to  the  reader, — who,  as  we  have  not  seldom  observed,  beginning  in  all 
the  solemnity  of  poetic  elocution,  is  by  frequent  disappointments  of  the 
rhyme,  at  last  obliged  to  drawl  out  the  uncomplying  numbers  into  disagree- 
able prose. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  design  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  author's 
present  attempt:  we  would  only  intimate  that  an  English  poet, — "one 
whom  the  Muse  has  fnarked  Jor^herytcny^^  ^  could  produce  a  more  luxuriant 

bloom   of  flowPrfy-Ty^riitl'lYfitiTigr    ^noh    na  nra   tULrir-oa   ft?^^Q_jj^^|^nfi    by 

^ndeavouriq^tOL.iba!3e&  the  exotics  of  another  climate :  or,  to  speak  without  a 
metaphor,  such  a  genius  as  Mr.  Gray  might  give  greater  pleasure,  and 
acquire  a  larger  portion  of  fame,  if,  instead  of  hei"f;  *^"  imitator^  he  did 
justice  to  his  talents,  and  ventured  to  be  more  an  original.  These  two 
Odes,  it  must  be  confessed,  hrcathe  much  of  the  spirit  ^TPind^  but  then 
they  have  caught  the  seeming  obscurity,  the  suddenlEransition,  and 
hazardous  epithet,  of  his  mighty  master;  all  which,  though  evidently 
intended  for  beauties,  will,  probably,  be  regarded  as  Wemishes  by  the 
generali^..gf  his  readers.  In  sliort,  they  are  in  some  measure  a  repre- 
etutation  of  what  Pindar  now  appears  to  be,  though  perhaps  not  what  he 
appeared  to  the  states  of  Greece,  when  they  rivalled  each  other  in  his 
applause,  and  when  Pan  himself  was  seen  dancing  to  his  melody. 

In  conformity  to  the  ancients,  these  Odes  consist  of  the  strophe,  anti- 

*  The  best  Odes  of  Pindar  are  said  to  be  those  which  have  been  destroyed  by  time ; 
and  even  they  were  seldom  recited  among  the  Greeks,  without  the  adventitioas  orna- 
ments of  music  and  dancing.  Our  Lyric  Odes  are  seldom  set  off  with  these  adran- 
tages ;  which,  trifling  as  they  seem,  have  alone  given  immortality  to  the  works  of 
Quinault.  — Goldsmith. 

'  **  And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own." — Grains  Elegy,  I  may  add  (what 
Gray's  editoi-s  do  not  mention),  that  the  poet  had  here  a  passage  in  Izaak  Walton  in 
his  eye  :  **  But  Gbd,  who  is  able  to  prevail,  wrestled  with  him ;  marked  him  for  hi§ 
ovm  ;  marked  him  a  blessing,*'  &c  —Life  of  Donne, 
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strophe,  and  epode,  wldch,  in  eaoh  Ode,  are  thrioe  repeated.  The  strophes 
have  a  correspondent  resemblance  in  their  stmcture  and  numbers ;  and  the 
antistrophe  and  epode  also  bear  the  same  similitude.  The  poet  seems,  in 
the  first  Ode  particularly,  to  design  the  epode  as  a  complete  air  to  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe,  which  have  more  the  appearance  of  recitative.  There  was 
a  necessity  for  these  divisions  among  the  ancients,  for  they  served  as 
directions  to  the  dancer  and  musician;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  continued  among  the  modems  ;  for,  instead  of  assisting,  they 
will  but  perplex  the  musician,  as  our  music  requires  a  more  frequent 
transition  from  the  air  to  the  recitative  than  could  agree  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancients. 

The  first  of  these  poems  celebrates  the  Lyric  Muse.  It  seems  the  most 
laboured  performance  of  the  two ;  but  yet  we  think  its  merit  i^^n<^  equal  to 
that  of  the  second.  It  seems  to  want  that  regularity  of  plan  upon  which 
the  second  is  founded ;  and  though  it  abounds  with  images  that  strike,  yet^ 
unlike  the  second,  it  contains  none  that  are  affecting. 

In  the  second  antistrophe  the  Bard  thiis  marks  the  progress  of  poetiy. 

a 

''In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o*er  ice-bailt  moantainB  roam« 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 
To  cheer  the  shiTering  natives*  dull  abode. 
And  oft  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chih's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-dnctured  Chiefis,  and  dusky  lovei. 
Her  track,  wherever  the  Goddess  roves. 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 
Th*  unconquerable  Mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame.* 

There  is  great  spirit  in  the  irregularity  of  the  numbers  towards  the  oon« 
clusion  of  the  foregoing  stanza. 

n.  8. 

**  Woods  that  wave  o*er  Deli)hi*8  steeps 
Isles,  that  crown  th*  ^gean  deep. 
Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 
Or  where  Mseander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  laVrinths  creep. 
How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish. 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  7 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breath'd  around : 
Ev*ry  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain. 
Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound : 
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Till  the  sad  Nine  in  (Greece's  evil  hoar 

Lefl  their  Parnassus  for  ike  Latian  plaini. 

Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant-power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains, 

When  Latinm  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 

They  sought^  oh  Alhion  !  next  thy  sea-encircled  eoMt 

III.  2. 
**  Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale. 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
"What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray' d, 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face  :  the  dauntless  child 
StretchM  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smU'd. 
This  pencil  take,  she  said,  whose  colours  clear, 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year  : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  t 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy  ; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.** 

The  second  Ode  **is  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  "Wales,  that 
Edward  I.,  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  ordered  all  the 
Bards  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to  death."  The  author  seems 
to  have  taken  the  hint  of  this  subject  from  tba  fiff^fprifb  H^Ip  nf  fb^  jirst 
book  of  Horace.  Our  poet  introduces  the  only  surviving  Bard  of  that 
country  in  concert  with  the  spirits  of  his  murdered  brethren,  as  propheti- 
cally denouncing  woes  upon  the  conqueror  and  his  posterity.  The  circum- 
stances of  grief  and  horror  in  which  the  Bard  is  represented,  those  of  terror 
in  the  preparation  of  the  votive  web,  and  the  mystic  obscurity  with  which 
the  prophecies  are  delivered,  will  give  aajimoh  ^oaoufo  t»  tho^a  who  rcljsh 
thi«  «peeies  of  composition,  as  anything  that  has  hiflirrto  ft|tyiftrnii  in  nnr 
looguage,  thfi  Odes  of  Dryden  himself  not  exoepted. 

L  2. 

"  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Rob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  Woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood  ; 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air). 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  pruphet'8  fire^ 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'  Hark  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave. 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 
O'er  thee,  0  King ;  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  latal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn^s  k/. 
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L  3. 

**  <Cold  18  Cadwallo*8  tongue, 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 
Mountains,  ye  monm  in  Tiin 
Modred,  whose  magio  song 
Made  huge  Flinlimmon  bow  his  obad-topp*d  head. 
On  dreary  Airon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  : 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  affiighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  &mished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
I>ear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 
Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  hoart| 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries— ^ 
No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet, 
Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line 

II.  1. 
" '  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Qlve  ample  room,  and  veiige  enough, 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.' " — 

When  the  prophetic  incantation  is  finished,  the  Bard  thiu  nervously 
concludes : 

"  *  Enouj^  lor  me  :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  &tes  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care, 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  iu  the  rojuriuj;  lido  he  plung'd  to  endless  ni^Uk" 
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Xm.— WISE'S  ENaUIRIES  CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  INHABI- 
TANTS, LANGUAGE,  RELIGION,  LEARNING,  AND  LETTERS 
OF  EUROPE."  — • — 

**Some  Enquiries  concerning  the  First  Inhabitants,  Language,  Rdtgion,  Learning^ 
and  Letters  of  Europe,  By  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London. 
Printed  at  the  Theatre,  Oxford."     4to. 

EvEET  searcli  into  remote  antiquity  inspires  ua  with  a^easnre  somewhat 
flinular  to  what  we  feel  upon  the  recollection  of  the  earlier  occurrence  "^ 
our  younger  days :  dark,  indeed,  and  very  confused  the  remembrance ;  yet 
still  we  love  to  look  back  upon  those  scenes,  in  which  innocence  and  tran- 
quillity boar,  or  seem  to  boar,  so  great  a  proportion.  But  how  agreeable 
soever  enquiries  of  this  nature  may  prove  in  gratifying  our  curiosity,  the 
advantage  would  be  trifling  if  they  rested  only  here.  They  are  further 
useful  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  other  kinds  of  learning ;  for,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  whence  arts  and  sciences  had  their  rise,  will 
probably  direct  us  to  the  methods  most  conducive  to  their  perfection.  Nor 
is  the  historian  less  than  the  philosopher  indebted  to  the  antiquarian.  It 
is  from  that  painful  collection  of  opinions,  and  the  seemingly  tedious 
inductions  of  the  last,  that  the  first  draws  his  materials  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth,  gathers  order  from  confusion,  and  justly  marks  the  features 
of  the  age. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  as  researches  into  antiquity  are  beyond  the 
abilities  of  the  many,  so  are  they  calculated  only  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  the  few.  The  generality  of  readers  regard  investigations  of 
this  nature  as  an  uninformed  rustic  would  view  one  of  the  India  ware- 
houses ;  where  he  sees  a  thousand  things,  which,  being  ignorant  of  their 
uses,  he  cannot  think  convertible  to  any  valuable  purpose ;  and  wonders 
why  people  travel  so  far,  and  run  such  hazards,  to  make  so  useless  a 
collection.  Experience  would,  however,  convince  him,  that  from  such 
acquisitions  as  these,  different  artists  take  the  materials  of  their  different 
occupations ;  and  that  the  mistake  lay  not  with  the  collectors,  but  in  the 
observer. 

The  more  polite  every  country  becomes,  the  fonder  it  seems  of  investi- 
gating antiquity  ;  yet  it  happens  somewhat  unfortunately  for  this  branch  of 
science,  that  it  is  always  cultivated  to  most  advantage  at  thoso  times  when 
a  people  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  primeval  obscurity.  The  first 
writers  have  the  materials  of  many  preceding  ages  to  choose  from,  and  all 
that  remains  for  their  successors  is  to  glean  what  they  have  left  behind. 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  infer,  the  great  indulgence  that  should  be 
shown  to  a  writer,  who,  in  an  age  so  enlightened  as  ours,  continues  to  culti- 
yate  so  laborious  a  part  of  learning.    As  his  materials,  in  such  a  case,  are 

*  FranciB  Wise,  B.D.  and  F.S. A.,  many  years  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ; 
bom  1695,  died  1767. 
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not  of  his  own  choosing,  he  may  often  seem  triflingly  minute,  many  con- 
jectures will  he  offered  upon  slight  prohahilities,  and  those  opinions  which 
he  supposes  peculiarly  his  own,  may  appear  to  he  the  repeated  ohsenrations 
of  former  writers. 

As  to  our  author  in  particular,  his  learning  is  extensive,  and  his  candour, 
good  sense,  and  modesty,  serve  to  adorn  it.  He  professes  himself  not 
higoted  to  any  opinion,  hut  willing  to  have  his  own  examined,  though  not 
deserving  of  controversy :  such  talents  cannot  fail  of  rendering  a  search  after 
truth  pleasing,  even  though  the  enquiry  should  prove  ahortive. 

He  draws  the  origin  of  the  inhahitants  of  £urope  from  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia,  anciently  called  Scythia;  whose  colonies  spreading  southward, 
settled  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  under  the  general  name  of  Cimmerians — ^hy 
whom,  in  all  prohahility,  the  other  parts  of  Europe  were  afterwarls  peopled. 
The  first  Europeans  whose  history  is  transmitted  to  us  are  the  Greeks,  who 
had  their  original  from  Scythia,  as  appears  from  what  Straho  relates,  that 
the  Greeks  were  anciently  called  Barharians ;  hut  Scythia  and  Barharian 
were  synonimous  terms,  and  consequently,  how  much  soever  that  polite 
people  might  have  heen  ashamed  of  their  rude  progenitors,  they  could  he 
derived  from  no  others.  Their  very  gods,  whom  they  seemed  so  fond  of 
making  natives  of  Greece,  were  prohahly  of  Scythian  original:  and  it 
deserves  notice,  that  some  of  the  greatest  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  valued 
themselves  upon  heing  descended  from  Scythian  conquerors.  Thus  the 
modem  Moguls  hoast  their  descent  from  Tamerlane ;  almost  all  the  royal 
families  of  Europe  daim  kindred  with  the  Goths ;  and  we  may  see  hy  our 
own  history,  how  careful  the  Saxon  princes  were  to  trace  up  their  several 
pedigrees  to  Woden.  The  Greeks,  PhoBuicians,  and  Egyptians  did  the  same, 
only  with  this  difference,  they  would  have  it  thought  that  the  gods  were 
natives  of  their  respective  countries ;  and  there  is  no  douht  hut  each  had  as 
good  a  right  to  them  as  the  other.  However,  whether  the  Titans,  or  Gods, 
were  originally  Scythians,  the  posterity  of  Japhet,  or  whether  they  were 
Phoenicians,  descendants  of  Ham,  our  author  thinks  it  certain,  that  they 
were  temporal  sovereigns, — that  they  possessed  large  territories,  and  were 
otherwise  greatly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Europe :  that  prohahly,  in  their 
times,  one  common  language  prevailed  over  Europe ;  and  that  the  remains 
of  such  a  language  are  still  to  he  found  in  different  places,  particularly  such 
as  have  had  no  commerce  with  strangers.  *'  Such,"  says  he,  '*  are  the 
mountains  of  Biscay,  the  retreat  of  the  old  Cantahrian ;  which  is  still  pre- 
served entire,  in  spite  of  all  the  conquests  that  kingdom  has  undergone  from 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors.  The  old  Gallic  gave  way  to  the 
Teutonic,  hut  is  still  spoken  in  Armorica,  or  Bass  Bretany.  The  British 
sank  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  would  have  heen  utterly  extirpated  hy  the 
Saxons,  had  it  not  taken  refuge  in  Wales  and  Cornwall ;  in  which  last  place 
it  is  now  almost  extinct.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  numerous 
isles  upon  that  coast,  are  so  many  harriers  of  this  ancient  language ;  and 
ahove  all,  Ireland,  where  it  is  thought  to  he  preserved  most  unoorrupt." 

To  rtupport  his  reasoning  in  this  particular,  the  author  gives  us  the 
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following  anecdote,  taken  from  his  friend,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Fellow  of 
Eton  College,  &c.  "In  my  middle  age,  at  a  particular  friend's  house,  I 
found  a  near  relation  of  liis,  one  ]Mr.  Uutehius  of  Fromc,  just  come  into 
England  out  of  Spain,  from  Bilboa,  where  he  had  belonged  to  the  factory 
the  better  part  of  twenty  years ;  who,  among  other  things,  told  ub  that, 
while  he  was  there,  some  time  after  the  Protestants  became  entire  masters  of 
Ireland,  there  came  over  to  Bilboa  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest,  that 
knew  neither  English  nor  Spanish.  When  the  person  to  whom  he  waa 
reconunended,  being  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  brought  him  to  the  English 
factory,  to  see  if  any  one  there  understood  Irish  ;  but  to  no  purpose ;  till 
some  moiuitain  Biscainers,  that  used  Bilboa  market,  coming  to  the  houae 
where  he  lodged,  and  talking  together,  were  i)erfectly  understood  by  him, 
and  on  his  accosting  them  in  Irihh,  he  was  as  well  understood  by  thorn,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  that  knew  it,  as  well  Spaniards  as  English."  This, 
it  is  true,  seems  a  confirmation  of  the  affinity  between  those  languages,  that 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  ri's.,  the  Celtic,  which  may  be 
styled  the  imiversal  language  of  the  post-diluvian  world,  and  a  sister 
dialect  of  the  Hebrew : — But  the  foregoing  anecdote  has  been  strongly  con- 
tested, by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  magazines,*  who  denies  the  fact ;  asserting, 
that  there  is  no  affinity  between  the  Irish  and  Bisoayan  languages,  and 
appealing  to  all  who  have  any  trade  or  intercourse  with  Biscay. 

Our  Enquirer  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Titans,  and  of 
the  Cahiric  *  mysteries,  which  were  by  that  means  introduced.  He  dwells 
considerably  upon  this  subject,  as  being  the  first  known  sera  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  therefofc  essential  to  an  enquiry  into  its  language  and  inhabit- 
ants. The  result  of  his  reasonings  upon  this  head  is,  that  Uranus,  Saturn, 
and  Jupiter  were  powerful  princes,  sovereigns  over  a  vast  empire,  compre- 
hending all  Europe  and  great  part  of  Asia;  that  this  empire  existed 
long  before  those  i)etty  kingdoms  of  Greece,  that  boasted  such  great  anti- 
quity ;  that  the  Titans  were  masters  of  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 

>  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  October,  1758,  p.  482. 
'  '*  In  the  coarse  of  this  viuit,  Johnson  and  I  walked  three  or  four  tunes  to  SUes- 
field,  a  villai^e  beautifully  situated  about  three  miles  from  Oxford,  to  see  Mr.  Frauds 
Wise,  Radclivian  librarian,  with  whom  Johnson  was  much  pleased.  At  this  place, 
Mr.  Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gardens  in  a  singular  manner,  but  with  great 
taste.  Here  was  an  excellent  library,  particularly  a  valuable  collection  of  books  in 
Northern  literature,  with  which  Johnson  was  often  very  busy.  One  day  Mr.  Wise 
read  to  us  a  dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  press,  entitled  'A  History 
and  Chronology  of  the  Fabulous  Ages.'  Some  old  divinities  of  Thraoe,  related  to  the 
Titans,  and  called  the  Cabin,  made  a  very  important  part  of  the  theory  of  this  piece ; 
and  in  conversation  afterwards  Mr.  Wise  talked  much  of  his  Cabin.  As  we  returned 
to  Oxford  in  the  evening,  I  outwalked  Johnson,  and  he  cried  out  '  SufflaminOf*  a 
Latin  word  which  came  frt)m  his  mouth  with  peculiar  grace,  and  was  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  Put  on  your  drag-chain,^  Before  we  got  home,  I  again  walked  too  htX  for  him ; 
uiul  he  now  cried  out,  *  Why,  you  walk  as  if  you  were  pursued  by  all  the  CMri  in  a 
Iwiy.'  "—Thomas  Wartok,  BotwiU^  by  Croker,  p.  89. 
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•ons  of  Noah :  that  they  had  the  same  religion  with  the  people  of  the  East ; 
that  is,  either  worshipped  one  Ood,  or,  if  more,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
and  that  their  descendants  in  the  west  were  the  first  who  set  up  the  grosser 
idolatry  of  paying  divine  honours  to  their  progenitors. 

The  Titan  language,  therefore,  our  author  considers  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
first  knowledge  which  dawned  in  Europe ;  and  supposes  that  whatever 
antiquity  and  learning  the  Egyptians  might  have  pretended 'to,  it  was  in  all 
prohahility,  derived  to  them  from  Scythia.  The  Egyptians  pretended  to  no 
science  till  the  time  of  Thoth,  or  Hermes  Trismegistus,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  heen  a  native  of  Egypt;  and  if  we  may  believe  Sanconiathon's 
history,  come  no  further  oflT  than  from  Phoenicia ;  "  but  I  rather,"  says  the 
Enquirer,  **  suspect  he  was  a  Scythian."  We  have  no  other  certainty  of  the 
time  when  Thoth  lived,  than  what  is  collected  from  the  book  fathered  upon 
him,  which  calls  Uranus  and  Saturn  his  ancestors,  and  from  them  our  author 
supposes  he  derived  his  science.  This  he  thinks  antiquity  sufficient,  and 
that  from  this  beginning  the  Egyptians  became  famous  in  the  following  ages, 
and  in  their  turn  were  possessed  of  the  learning  then  in  being.  Agreeably 
to  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  arts  had  their  periods :  they  flourished 
for  a  period  in  one  country,  and  then  sunk,  and  rose  in  another.  The  Greeks, 
to  whom  we  owe  all  profane  history,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  due  reverence 
for  it,  and  thought  themselves  beholden  to  other  nations  for  their  learning ; 
but  a  little  reflection  might  have  taught  them,  that  their  country,  from  the 
first  ages,  was  the  seat  of  arts  and  sciences.  Astronomy,  for  instance,  had 
evidently  its  origin  among  the  Europeans :  the  planets  are  distinguished 
by  Titan  names ;  Uranus,  the  father  of  the  Titans,  is  represented  as  an 
observer  of  the  stars ;  Hyperion,  one  of  his  sons,  is  said  to  have  found  out 
the  motion  of  the  planets.  Atlas,  son  of  Japetus,  another  Titan,  is  called 
the  supporter  of  the  heavens ;  and  his  brother,  Prometheus,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  Chaldean  astronomy. 

The  author  proceeds  to  prove,  that  the  Barbaric  sphere,  so  much  disputed 
about  by  critics,  was  only  the  northern  hemisphere,  cultivated  by  the 
Scythians ;  and  he  thus  concludes  his  reasonings  upon  this  subject:  '*  Should 
it  be  asked  how  and  when  the  Greeks  became  ignorant  in  matters  that  so 
much  concerned  their  honour  and  original,  I  answer,  that  their  ignorance 
began  to  appear  at  a  time  when  they  prided  themselves  most  upon  their 
knowledge :  this  is  often  the  case  with  particular  persons,  and  custom  and 
example  make  it  more  general.  From  the  just  use  of  reason,  men  took  a 
pleasure  and  found  their  advantage  in  transmitting  to  posterity  past  transac- 
tions ;  at  first  by  the  help  of  memory,  and  then  by  some  more  lasting  tokens, 
such  as  the  setting  up  of  rough  stones,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
methods.  But  when  in  time  such  marks  could  not  be  understood  without 
tradition,  and  where  that  failed  were  of  no  turther  use,  something  more 
significative  was  required,  which  perhaps  gave  birth  to  sculpture  and  writing. 
These  began  upon  stones  or  trees,  with  rude  delineations  of  the  things  intended 
to  be  recorded ;  which  by  degrees  were  reduced  to  more  contracted  signs 
and  characters,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  learned  of  the  several  countries 
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where  they  were  iised.  In  this  manner  all  knowledge  was  conveyed  foi' 
many  ages ;  witness  the  ancient  learning  of  Egypt,  and  the  living  instance 
of  the  practice  in  China.  When  the  Greeks  had  gained  the  more  com- 
pendious method  of  expressing  their  sentiments  by  words  in  alphabetical 
letters,  they  soon  grew  weary  of  writing  by  characters,  as  well  they  might ; 
and  this  means,  perhaps,  enriched  their  language,  and  made  it  so  oopiouB 
and  harmonious  as  it  appears  at  present.  But  they  seem  from  that  time  to 
have  forgot,  as  useless,  what  was  contained  in  their  former  writings,  or 
retained  it  but  very  imperfectly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  tradition." 

As  the  Grecian  and  Roman  languages  increased,  the  Titan  language  pro- 
portionably  decreased :  though  it  kept  its  ground  a  considerable  time  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  might  still  have  flourished  in  a  great 
degree,  had  it  not  been  continually  exposed  to  irruptions  from  the  north. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  Gothic  language ;  a  dialect  very 
different  from  the  Celtic,  which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Asiatic  Scythia,  and  partook  more  of  the  northern  idiom,  as  the 
Ci'ltic  had  more  of  the  eastern.  The  people  in  Crim  Tartary,  mentioned  by 
Busbequius,  as  speaking  the  Gothic  or  Saxon  language,  seem  to  be  the  old 
Goths,  from  whom  the  language  of  England  is  partly  derived. 

Having  thus  settled  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants,  language,  and  learning 
of  Europe,  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  their  letters  also. 
The  invention  of  these,  he  supposes,  transcending  human  genius,  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  God  ;  from  whom  Moses  first  received  them  upon  Mount  Sinai : 
and  that  Cadmus,  who  was  probably  a  Jew,  conveyed  the  discovery  into 
Europe.  Our  author^s  reasonings  on  this  head  are  but  slightly  supported, 
nur  have  they  even  novelty  to  recommend  them,  as  Mr.  Anselm  Bayly  '  and 
others,  particularly  those  of  the  Hutchensonian  caste,  have  pre-occupied  the 
conjectures. 

As  our  author  has  spoiled  the  Egyptians  of  their  learning,  so  neither  will 
he  allow  them  an  alphabet.  Their  books,  being  written  in  symbolic  and 
hieroglyphic  characters,  were  unintelligible  to  those  nations  who  knew  the 
use  of  an  alphabet.  The  Latins,  as  all  authors  agree,  received  their  letters 
from  the  Greeks,  who,  at  diflerent  times,  sent  colonies  into  Italy,  where 
they  improved  their  old  arts  and  gave  birth  to  new  ones.  The  Tyrrhenes, 
or  Etruscans,  were  the  first  polite  people  in  Italy ;  and  in  the  early  ages  of 
Rome  the  Roman  youth  were  instructed  in  the  Etruscan  language  by  way  of 
accomplislonent.  But,  adds  our  author,  when  a  nation  is  arrived  at  a  certain 
pitch  of  politeness,  it  ofti-n  becomes  a  prey  to  another  less  civilised.  This 
was  the  case,  continues  he,  with  the  Etruscans  and  Romans.  As  the  one 
increased  in  power,  the  other,  who  before  were  held  to  be  the  most  accom- 
plished nation,  sunk  in  esteem ;  as  is  usual  with  a  conquered  people. 

"  The  Etruscan  language  (a  species  of  corrupt  Greek)  being  at  length 
extinct,  the  materials  designed  to  preserve  it  were  soon  destroyed  or  buried 

'  See  tlie  next  ensuing  article.      Mr.  Bayly's  book  was  published  before 
Enquiries. — (ioLi  smith. 
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in  ruins ;  the  too  common  fate  of  monuments,  wherever  ignorance  pre- 
vails. Here  they  underwent  a  long  night  of  ohlivion,  till  the  revival  of 
true  learning,  which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  veneration  for  antiquity. 
These  monuments,  as  time  and  chance  brought  them  to  light,  were  carefully 
preserved  by  persons  of  curiosity ;  who,  though  they  understood  them  not, 
yet  judged  that  hereafter  they  might  be  intelligible  to  others,  and  therefore 
worth  prescribing.  It  is  more  than  a  centiury  since  some  of  these  inscriptions 
have  been  made  public,  and  in  this  last  age  a  new  scene  of  literature  has 
been  opened  by  their  means ;  whole  volumes  have  been  filled  with  Etruscan 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  illustrate  and 
explain  them." 

It  does  not  appear  what  letters  the  most  ancient  Celtse  used  in  writing ; 
the  remains  of  their  language  now  to  be  found  in  works  being  written  in 
the  common  character  of  the  country  where  their  descendants  lived.  The 
author  thinks  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  they  made  use  of  hierogly- 
phics only,  as  we  said  before  of  the  Scythians  in  general.  But  the  Goths 
arc  an  exception ;  for  they  had  an  alphabet  peculiar  to  themselves,  consisting 
formerly  of  sixteen  letters,  which  is  thought  to  be  just  the  number  in  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  alphabets.  In  short,  as  all  languages,  says  he,  were 
derived  from  one,  so  it  is  but  reasonable  to  think  the  same  of  all  alphabets ; 
and  their  affinity  with  each  other  serves  to  prove  that  they  had  all  the  same 
source  ;  t*is.,  the  Hebrew,  or  Cadmean. 

Thus  we  see  through  what  regions  of  conjecture,  doubt,  and  palpable 
obscurity,  our  truly  inquisitive  author  has  explored  his  way.  He  catches 
every  gleam  of  light  that  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  ancients  can 
afford  him  ;  but  he  often,  however,  seems  to  have  a  favourite  hypothesis  in 
view,  by  which,  we  doubt,  he  is  biassed  somewhat  from  that  truth  he  pro- 
f«»sscs  to  investigate.  It  can  no  way  affect  the  interests  of  our  religion, 
tliuugh  we  should  not  admit  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  that  fountain  of  learning 
and  letters  from  whence  the  rest  of  mankind  have  been  supplied :  which 
would  be  allowing  them  greater  marks  of  honour  than  their  best  writers 
ever  arrogated  to  themselves.  This  way  of  thinking  appears  to  have  been 
most  warmly  embraced  by  Eusebius,  and  other  Christian  writers,  through  a 
laudable  though  perhaps  mistaken  zeal  for  a  cause  of  which  they  were  the 
champions.  But  it  is  more  our  business  to  exhibit  the  opinions  of  the 
learned,  than  to  controvert  them. 
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XIV.— BAYLY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGEa 


"An  Introduction  to  Languaget,  Literary  and  PhUotophictd ;  wpeciaUy  to  ih€ 
Englishf  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew :  exhibiting,  at  one  view,  their  Grammar, 
Raiionale,  Analogy,  and  Idiom,  In  three  parts.  By  Anselm  Batlt,  LLB.** 
8vo. 

8cALiO£S  assigns  the  man  he  would  have  completely  miserable,  no  other 
employment  than  that  of  composing  grammars  and  compiling  dictionaries ; ' 
perhaps  with  reason,  as  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  Encyelopsadia,  a  more 
laborious,  yet  a  more  unthankful  study,  than  that  bestowed  on  the  rudiments 
of  language.  The  labour  employed  in  other  parts  of  science  may  be  great, 
but  it  is  also  apparent :  in  this,  as  in  the  mine,  it  is  excessive,  yet  unseen. 
This  consideration  may  probably  have  been  the  cause  that  few  good  essays 
upon  language  are  to  be  found  among  us :  men  whose  talents  were  equal  to 
such  an  undertaking,  choosing  to  employ  them  on  more  amusing  studies ; 
and  those  who  were  unequal  to  the  task,  showing  only  by  their  unsuccessful 
attempts  how  much  a  well-executed  performance  of  this  kind  was  wanting. 
To  echo  back  the  rules  of  former  grammarians,  to  translate  Latin  grammars 
into  English,  or  English  grammars  into  Latin,  requires  but  small  abilities, 
and  has  been  the  practice  of  many  late  writers  in  this  species  of  erudition. 
But  to  trace  language  to  its  original  source,  to  assign  reasons  for  the  justness 
of  every  rule  in  grammar,  to  show  tlfe  similitude  of  languages,  and  at  the 
some  time  every  distinguishing  idiom  of  each,  was  reserved  for  the  ingenious 
writer  before  us. 

In  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his  work  we  have  the  rudiments  of  the 
four  languages  referred  to  in  the  title,  explained  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  bre\'ity  ;  those  rules  which  serve  for  one  language  being  adapted,  with 
very  little  variation,  to  the  other  three.  Here  no  technical  term  is  used,  till 
it  be  first  made  plain  by  a  definition ;  and  reasons  are  always  assigned  for 
the  peculiarities  of  languages  and  usages  in  syntax. 

The  third  part  contains  four  Dissertations ;  in  which,  as  these  are  calcu- 
lated for  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction,  our  author  often  indulges 
some  peculiarities,  ingeniously  supported,  though  very  liable  to  be  con- 
troverted. 

The  first  treats  of  the  possible  number  of  simple  sounds  in  speech,  of  which 
he  presents  us  with  an  alphabet ;  by  these  sounds  alone  he  would  have 
children  taught  to  read,  being  of  opiuion,  that  they  might  learn  by  this 
method  in  a  few  months,  what  they  are  years  in  acquiring  by  the  other,  now 
in  use  among  us.    The  author  is  led  from  his  inquiry  concerning  the  origin 

*  "When  an  objection,  raised  against  his  (Pope's)  inscription  for  Shakspeare,  was 
defended  by  tlie  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied,  horresco  referent,  that  *  he  would 
allow  the  pubiLdher  of  a  Dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not  of 
two  words  put  together.'" — Johnson* t  Uft  q/  Poj^u 
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of  simple  sound,  into  an  examination,  whether  language  is  the  natural 
result  of  man's  own  industry,  or  whether  communicated  to  him  hj  some 
superior  power.  **  If,"  says  he,  **  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  language 
in  transmitted  in  a  constant  series  from  parents  to  children,  we  must  go  back 
till  we  arrive  at  some  point  of  time,  wherein  the  first  of  the  human  species, 
whether  one,  two,  or  a  thousand,  could  not  receive  language  in  tliis  channel ; 
but  it  must  have  been  derived  to  them  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner  as  their 
existence,  from  the  same  fountain  that  gave  them  their  being.  We  cannot 
help  apprehending  but  that  the  first  man's  creator  must  be  his  instructor  in 
languages  as  well  as  duty,  teaching  him  how  to  form  articulate  sounds  and 
words,  giving  him  knowledge  of  things,  their  attributes,  actions,  and  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  the  power  of  assigning  them  their  names."  To  the  same 
origin  our  author  attributes  the  use  also  of  alphabetical  writings,  and  is  of 
opinion,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the  preceding  article,  that  the  alphabet  was 
first  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  the  mount.  Ilis  reasoning  on  this  head  is 
curious,  if  not  satisfactory ;  however,  we  must  decline  the  particulars  for 
want  of  room. 

The  second  dissertation  treats  of  the  changes  of  sounds  in  pronunciation  ; 
how  far  they  maybe  imitated  in  writing ;  and  the  chief  causes  of  the  varia-  r  / 

tion  in  words.    As  we  have  seen  some  modem  innovations  in  jQur  language^  ^«^    r^Cl 
with  regard  to  _  spelling,  Mr.  Bayly  may  be  an  useful  monitor,  to  warn  / 

writers  against  such  aflcctation.  "Language,"  says  he,  "by  following 
pronunciation  in  ^Titing,  may  be  so  altered  from  itself  as  to  become  new, 
and  rendered  so  vague  in  its  meaning,  that  books  written  even  but  a 
hundred  years  past,  have  the  appearance  of  being  barbarous,  and  to  the 
surviving  generation  are  scarce  intelligible.  Pronunciation  might  be  left 
to  take  its  course,  vary  ever  so  much  and  ever  so  often ;  but  writing,  as 
being  the  only  preservative  of  a  language,  ought  to  be  kept  to  some 
standard.  Orthography  should  bo  steady,  be  made  tlie  guide  to  orthoepy, 
or  at  least  a  check  upon  it,  and  not  orthoepy  be  the  guide  to  orthography. 
Had  such  a  rule  as  this,  founded  in  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  been 
attended  to  in  all  writings,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  required  a  know- 
ledge equal  to  divine  to  be  able  to  write  words  truly  in  the  first  language, 
posterity  would  not  have  found  so  much  diiiiculty  as  they  now  do,  in  under- 
standing them ;  the  etjnnology  and  meaning  of  words  would  have  been 
more  determinate,  and  the  streams  of  knowledge  traced  with  more  certainly 
up  to  their  fountain  head." 

The  subject  of  the  third  dissertation  is  style,  or  the  art  of  just  writing  ; 
that  of  the  fourth,  elocution,  or  the  art  of  speaking :  both  contain  rules  that 
may  be  useful,  hints  that  are  new,  and  ingenious  observations.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  author  attempts  to  give  a  rational  and  universal  view  of 
Ian  linage,  from  its  elements  through  its  several  combinations  and  powers,  in 
wriung  and  speaking.  Ho  is  possessed  of  learning  to  examine  his  subject 
minutely,  and  good  sense  to  avoid  incundng  the  imputation  of  i)edantr^  j 
so  that  his  book  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  student  and  entertainiug 
to  the  critic. 
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XV.— BURTON'S  GREEK  TRAGEDIES.^ 


^PentcUoffia;  sive  Tragediartun  OrcBcarwn  DeUetui.**    8vo.     Oxford. 

Dr.  Bubton,  whose  former  prodactions  in  the  learned  languages  are 
more  than  sufficient  proofs  of  his  abilities  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature, 
has  here  presented  the  public  with  an  edition  of  five  Greek  tragedies, 
indisputably  the  best  in  that  language;  and  we  may  venture  to  add, 
superior  to  all  that  were  ever  composed  in  any  other.  Three  of  these  are 
the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ; 
the  first  peculiarly  excellent  for  its  fine  complication  of  terror  and  distress, 
especially  towards  the  catastrophe ;  the  second,  for  its  pathetic  opening, 
which  Milton  has  so  happily  imitated  in  his  Samson  Agonistes;  the 
third,  also  a  master-piece,  for  what  is  called  by  Aristotle  the  T«r  tmiadSutr 
oucoyofjuay^  the  just  disposition  of  incidents.  The  other  tragedies  in  this 
book  are  the  PhoenisssB  of  Euripides,  and  the  Septem  ad  Thebas  of  ^schylus, 
which,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Sophocles,  have,  however,  with  great 
propriety,  a  place  in  this  edition.  They  are  introduced  with  intention  to 
show,  (as  our  author  expresses  it)  "in  materia  oonsimili  ingeniorum  disai- 
milium  concertatio,''  the  efibrts  of  difierent  geniuses  in  the  same  species  of 
composition. 

This  edition,  as  we  are  informed,  was  long  sinoe  undertaken ;  but  the 
death  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  principally  instrumental  in  forward- 
ing it,  occasioned  its  being  for  some  time  discontinued :  and  it  had  perhaps 
been  totally  suppressed,  but  for  the  assistances  given  the  editor  by  Dr. 
Markland  and  Mr.  Heath,  and  the  advantage  of  printing  at  the  expense  of 
the  fund  bequeathed  to  the  university  by  Mr.  RoUe,  for  purposes  of  this 
nature. 

The  work  is  a  performance  of  much  less  ostentation  than  use ;  not  being 
calculated  to  amuse  the  critic,  but  to  advance  the  learner.  The  notes 
annexed  contain  no  minute  philological  disquisitions,  which  are  often  stiU 
more  obscure  than  the  text,  and  counteract  their  intention,  by  increasing 
that  labour  which  they  profess  to  lessen.  Here  we  have  the  conduct  of  the 
drama  laid  open,  the  grammatical  difficulties  explained,  the  different 
readings  exhibited,  and  the  text  receiving  proper  light  from  a  just  punc- 
tuation. Notwithstanding  this,  the  learned  author  seems  sensible  of  one 
objection  that  may  be  raised  against  the  present  performance;  namely,  that 
he  has  given  no  Latin  translation  of  the  text,  as  is  usual  in  most  editions  of 
the  Greek  classics.  This  ubjuction  he  has  taken  some  pains  to  obviate.  The 
idioms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  he  observes,  are  so  different  as 
to  render  a  translation  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  but  though  suoh  a 
labour  were  actually  effected,  it  would  rather  obstruct  than  promote  the  end 

>  Dr.  John  Barton,  born,  1696,  at  Wombworth.  in  Deyonshire^  died  1771. 
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it  seems  intended  to  answer.  He  who,  in  learning  Greek,  has  continual 
recourse  to  a  translation  for  assistance,  is  insensibly  drawn  into  a  disuse  of 
his  grammar  and  lexicon,  the  proper  guides  for  introducing  him  to  an 
intimacy  with  the  language  he  desires  to  be  acquainted  with.  **  Opibus 
alieni  adjustus  nihil  de  suo  promet ;  nihil  demum  marte  proprio  sibi  elabo- 
randum  esse  censebit :  et  yelut  in  rcgione  ignota  hospes  inelegans,  ducem 
secutus  aliquando  falsum  ssepe  fallacem,  hue  illuc  temere  circumvagabttur : 
et  cum  Graeciam  univcrsam  itinere  rapido  peragraverit,  nihil  fere  de  GrsDcia, 
nihil  vere  Atticum  aut  quovis  mode  memorabile,  domum  reportabit."  We 
Hhould  in  this  respect  imitate  such  as  first  revived  Greek  learning  in  the 
West ;  who,  without  translations,  instructed  those  that  afterwards  became 
so  eminent  for  their  skUl  in  this  enchanting  language. 

The  assistances,  however,  which  are  denied  in  a  translation,  are  amply 
recompensed  here,  by  the  explications  of  every  material  difiiculty  in  the 
text,  in  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page ;  by  a  separate  phraseology,  and 
by  a  lexicon  of  the  uncommon  words  subjoined  to  the  whole.  These  are 
the  helps  ofiercd  to  the  scholar,  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
learner  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  reading  Sophocles  with  only  the  assistance 
here  offered  him,  will  know  more  of  the  real  beauties  of  the  original,  and 
the  true  structure  of  the  language,  than  if  he  spent  double  the  time  in 
poring  over  a  faulty  Latin  version.  The  translations  hitherto  published  of 
Sophocles,  will  be  more  apt  to  lead  the  scholar  astray,  than  to  direct  him  to 
the  meaning  or  spirit  of  the  original ;  for,  whether  through  ignorance  of 
the  language  they  attempted  to  translate,  or  through  an  awkward  affecta- 
tion of  elegance,  certain  it  is  they  are  almost  always  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  their  author. 

Though  much  may  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  design  and  usefulness 
of  the  edition  now  before  us,  there  is  room  for  some  objection  to  the  method 
which  our  commentator  has  thought  proper  to  pursue.  Not  content  with 
tlie  illustrations  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  he  adds,  by  way  of  appendix, 
his  BfvTfpcu  <ppoirni(s^  or  Scholia,  which  are  the  result  of  more  mature 
deliberation.  These  second  thoughts,  which  were  not  entered  upon,  as  we 
are  informed,  till  the  other  parts  of  the  work  were  printed  off,  are  not  only 
a  further  comment  upon  the  original,  but  sometimes  corrections  of  his 
former  annotations,  which  they  frequently  profess  to  contradict,  amend,  and 
explain.  This  ingenuous  way  of  confessing  one's  faults,  though  it  should 
serve  to  show  a  man's  modesty,  may,  it  is  feared,  rather  lead  to  prejudice 
his  reputation  in  other  respects.  Some  may  be  apt  to  remark,  that  criti- 
cisms which  could,  upon  a  review,  want  so  much  amendment,  were 
prematurely  inserted :  they  may  say,  that  it  would  have  been  most  prudent 
in  our  editor  to  have  kept  his  work  by  him  till  repeated  amendments  had 
rendered  a  palinodia  unnecessary.  And  we  may  add,  though  second 
thoughts  are  generally  allowed  the  preference,  yet  our  annotator,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  often  corrects  himself  where  there  seems  very  little  occasion  for 
correction.  As  to  the  edition,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  numbered  among 
the  most  correct  productions  of  the  British  press,  some  few  faults  in  the 
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accenting  excepted.  The  book  is  certainly  well  calculated  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  and  deserves  all  the  encouragement  due  to  the  best  performmnoes 
of  this  kind. 


XVI.— CICERO'S  TUSCULAN  DISPUTATIONS. 


**Tlie  Thueulan  Disputatioru  of  Marcus  Ttdlixis  Cicero.     In  fire  Book&     A  B0w 
Translation.     By  a  Gentleman.*'  *    8yo. 

The  panegyric  upon  Cicero,  which  Erasmus  hath  left  us,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  does  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  philosopher,  reflects  honour  on 
the  taste  of  his  encomiast.  **  I  am  incapable  of  determining,"  says  that 
judicious  critic,  "whether  or  not  my  judgment  be  improved  by  time,  but 
certain  it  is,  Cicero  never  so  much  pleased  me  in  youth  as  he  now  does  in 
my  old  age.  I  am  now  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire,  the  divine  felicity 
of  his  style,  or  the  purity  of  liis  heart  and  morals.  His  influence  upon  me 
rises  almost  to  inspiration ;  and  I  always  feel  myself  a  better  man  upon  every 
perusal.  I  make  no  scruple,  therefore,  to  exhort  our  youth  to  spend  their 
hours  in  reading  and  retaining  his  works,  rather  than  in  the  vexatious 
disputes,  and  ill-mannered  controversies  which  at  present  perplex  mankind. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  yet  as  soon  as  my 
present  undertakings  are  completed,  I  shall  think  it  no  reproach  to  seek  a 
renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with  my  Cicero,  and  an  increase  of  that 
intimacy  which  has  been  for  many  years  interrupted." 

How  differently  docs  Montaigne  express  himself  on  the  same  subject,  when 
he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  though  he  finds  much  entertainment  in  Seneca 
or  Plutarch,  he  could  never  gain  any  from  Cicero.  "For,"  says  the 
Frenchman,  "instead  of  beginning  to  talk  upon  the  subject  proposed,  he 
blunts  the  edge  of  curiosity  by  superfluous  divisions ;  and  the  time  that 
should  be  employed  in  argument  is  wasted  in  adjusting  preliminaries." 

The  truth  is,  Montaij^e  was,  during  his  whole  life,  what  Erasmus  was  in 
his  early  youth,  incapable  of  thinking  connectedly ;  so  that  this  celebrated 
essayist  only  exposed  the  defects  of  his  own  understanding  by  attempting  to 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  Cieero.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  aU 
antiquity,  and  of  modern  times,  suflLciently  confutes  him ;  it  being  univer- 
sally agreed,  that  no  philosopher  has  more  forcibly  recommended  all  those 
generous  principles  that  tend  to  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature. 

From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  infer,  how  much  the  public  is  bound  to 
acknowledge  eveiy  judicious  attempt  to  translate  any  part  of  the  works  of  a 
writer  so  admired  as  Cicero.  If  the  translator  succeeds  in  so  difficult  an 
undertaking,  the  motives  to  virtue  acquire  a  more  universal  dijBfusion,  and 
our  language  makes  a  valuable  acquisition :  should  he  fail  in  the  execution, 
the  great  difiieulty  of  the  work  may,  in  some  measure,  pl^ad  his  excuse, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  design  should  soften  the  rigour  of  censure. 

*  A  new  edition  of  this  very  indifferent  translation  ai>pearcd  in  1828. 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  this  elegant  Roman  has  hcen  thought  the 
most  difficult  to  he  translated  of  all  the  classics.  The  translator  must  not 
only  he  master  of  his  sentiments,  hut  also  of  his  peculiar  way  of  expressing 
them.  He  must  have  acquired  a  style  correct  without  lahour,  and  copious 
without  redundancy.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  give  his  sense,  as  to 
give  it  in  such  language  as  Tully  himself  would  have  spoken,  had  he  heen  an 
Englishman.  To  follow  him  in  a  verhal  translation,  is  to  catch  his  words 
only,  and  lose  his  spirit. 

This  literal  timidity,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  where  the  translator 
cautiously  moves  from  word  to  word,  for  fear  of  going  astray,  is  still  the 
more  unpardonable,  as  Cicero  himself  has  given  us  directions  to  the  contrary. 
**Neo  tamen  exprimi  verbum  e  verho  necesse  crit,  ut  interpretes  indiserti 
Solent."  His  example,  also,  as  wi*ll  as  his  precept,  teaches  us  to  avoid  this 
error.  What  liberties  does  he  not  take  with  Plato,  Euripides,  and  others  I 
Their  sentiments  remain  their  own,  hut  their  language  is  always  expressed 
in  the  manner  of  Cicero.  The  translator  before  us  has  fallen  into  the  error 
of  which  we  have  been  complaining ;  so  that  Cicero  appears  in  this  English 
dress,  not  unlike  some  disguised  hero  in  romance  who,  though  concealed  in 
the  garb  of  a  peasant,  still  moves  with  an  air  of  superior  dignity. 

These  Tusculan  disputations  were  composed  by  Cicero  when,  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Ca)sar,  he  was  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  administration; 
at  which  time,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  obliged  to  substitute  retirement 
and  study,  for  scenes  of  more  active  employment.  The  work  is  divided  into 
five  books ;  the  first  of  which  teaches  us  how  to  contemn  the  terrors  of 
death,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing  rather  than  an  evil.  The  second,  to 
support  pain  and  affliction  with  a  manly  fortitude.  The  third  and  fourth, 
to  moderate  all  our  complaints  and  uneasiness  under  the  accidents  of  life. 
The  fifth,  to  evince  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  make  man  happy.  It  was 
Cicero's  custom,  in  his  leisure  hours,  to  take  some  friends  with  him  into  the 
country,  where  (to  use  the  words  of  this  very  incompetent  translator)  "  he 
used  to  order  one  to  propose  something  which  he  would  have  discussed.  I 
disputed  (says  Tully)  on  that  either  sitting  or  walking.  I  have  compiled 
the  nchooisj  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  of  five  days,  in  as  many  books ;  it  was 
in  this  manner.  When  he  who  was  the  hearer  had  said  what  he  thought 
proper,  I  disputed  against  him.  To  give  you  a  better  notion  of  our  dispu- 
tations, I  will  not  barely  give  you  an  account  of  them,  but  represent  them 
to  you  as  they  were  carried  on." 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  finer  or  more  spirited  dialogue,  conducted  with 
greater  ease,  or  managed  with  more  impartiality  than  this,  in  the  original. 
After  having  silenced  the  objections  which  his  antagonist  had  brought 
against  his  doctrine,  of  death's  being  no  evil,  Cicero  finally  establishes 
it,  with  that  spirit  and  energy  which  his  present  translator  has  very  impo- 
tently  endeavoured  to  preserve :  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself,  from  the 
following  specimen. 

*'  Should  it  indeed  be  our  case  to  know  the  time  appointed  by  God  for  us 
to  die,  let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  it  with  a  pleasant  and  grateful  mind,  as 
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those  who  are  delivered  from  a  jail,  and  eased  from  their  fetters,  to  go  back 
to  their  eternal  and  (without  dispute)  their  own  habitation;  or  to  be 
divested  of  all  sense  and  trouble.  But  should  we  not  be  acquainted  with 
this  decree,  yet  should  we  be  so  disposed  as  to  look  on  that  last  hour  as  happy 
for  us,  though  shocking  to  our  friends ;  and  never  imagine  that  to  be  aa 
evil,  which  is  an  appointment  of  the  immortal  Gods,  or  of  Nature,  the  com- 
mon parent  of  all.  For  it  is  not  by  hazard,  or  without  design,  that  we  have 
a  being  here ;  but  doubtless  there  is  a  certain  power  concerned  for  human 
nature,  which  would  neither  have  produced  nor  provided  for  a  being,  which, 
after  having  gone  through  the  labours  of  life,  was  to  fall  into  an  eternal 
evil  by  death.  Let  us  rather  infer,  that  we  have  a  retreat  and  haven 
prepared  for  us,  which  I  wish  we  could  make  for  with  crowded  sails ;  but 
though  the  winds  should  not  serve,  yet  we  shall  of  course  gain  it,  though 
somewhat  later.'' 

The  exordium  of  the  third  book  is,  in  the  original,  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  all  antiquity.  Let  us  see  how  it  reads  here.  '*  What  reason 
shall  I  assign,  Brutus,  why,  as  we  consist  of  soul  and  body,  the  art  of  curing 
and  preserving  the  body  should  be  so  much  sought  after,  and  the  invention 
of  it,  as  being  so  useful,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  immortal  Gods :  but  the 
medicine  of  the  soul  should  neither  be  the  object  of  inquiry,  whilst  it  was 
unknown,  nor  so  much  improved  after  its  discovery,  nor  so  well  received 
or  approved  of  by  some,  disagreeable,  and  looked  on  with  an  envious  eye  by 
many  others  ?  It  is  because  the  soul  judges  of  the  pains  and  disorders  of 
the  body,  but  we  do  not  form  any  judgment  of  the  soul  by  the  body  P 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  soul  never  judgcth  of  itself,  but  when  that  by  which 
itself  is  judged  is  in  a  bad  state.  Had  nature  given  us  faculties  for  dis- 
cerning and  viewing  herself,  and  could  we  go  through  life  by  keeping  oup 
eye  on  her  our  best  guide,  no  one  certainly  would  be  in  want  of  philosophy 
or  learning.  But  as  it  is,  she  has  furnished  us  only  with  some  few  sparks, 
which  we  soon  so  extinguish  by  bad  morals  and  depraved  customs,  that  the 
light  of  nature  is  quite  put  out.  The  seeds  of  virtue  are  connatural  to  our 
constitutions,  and  were  they  suffered  to  come  to  maturity,  would  naturally 
conduct  us  to  a  happy  life ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  we  are  bom,  and  received 
into  the  world,  we  are  instantly  familiarised  to  all  kinds  of  depravity  and 
wrong  opinions  ;  so  that  we  may  be  said  almost  to  suck  in  error  with  our 
nurse's  milk.  When  we  return  to  our  parents,  and  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  tutors  and  governors,  we  imbibe  so  many  errors,  that  truth  g^ves  place 
to  falsehood,  and  nature  herself  to  established  opinion.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  poets,  who,  on  account  of  the  appearance  they  exhibit  of  learning  and 
wisdom,  are  heard,  read,  and  got  by  heart,  and  make  a  deep  impression  on 
our  minds.  But  when  to  these  are  added  the  people  who  are,  as  it  were, 
one  great  body  of  instructors,  and  the  multitude  who  declare  unanimously 
for  vice,  then  are  we  altogether  overwhelmed  with  bad  opinions,  and  revolt 
entirely  6t)m  nature ;  so  that  they  seem  to  deprive  us  of  our  best  guide,  who 
have  ascribed  all  greatness,  worth,  and  excellence,  to  honour,  and  power, 
and  popular  glory,  which  indeed  every  excellent  man  aims  at :  but  whilst 
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he  porsnes  that  only  true  honesty  which  nature  has  in  view,  ho  finds  him- 
self busied  in  arrant  trifles,  and  in  pursuit  of  no  conspicuous  form  of  virtue, 
but  a  shadowy  representation  of  glory.  For  glory  is  a  real  and  express 
substance,  not  a  mere  shadow.  It  consists  in  the  united  praise  of  good  men, 
the  free  voice  of  those  who  form  true  judgments  of  excellent  virtue :  it  is  as 
it  were  the  very  echo  of  virtue,  which  being  generally  the  attendant  on 
laudable  actions,  should  not  be  slighted  by  good  men.  But  popular  fame, 
which  would  pretend  to  imitate  it,  is  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  generally 
commends  wicked  and  immoral  actions,  and  taints  the  appearance  and  beauty 
of  the  other,  by  assuming  the  resemblance  of  honesty,  fiy  not  being  able  to 
discover  the  difference  of  these,  some  men,  ignorant  of  real  excellence,  and 
in  what  it  consists,  have  been  the  destruction  of  their  country,  or  of  them- 
selves. And  thus  the  best  men  have  erred,  not  so  much  in  their  intentions, 
as  by  a  mistaken  conduct." 

The  classical  reader  will  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  the  original  is,  in  a 
manner,  totally  extinguished  in  this  translation.  Indeed,  such  is  tho 
*'  gentleman^ 8  "  obscurity  in  some  places,  such  are  his  mistakes  of  his 
author's  meaning  in  others ;  such  is  tlie  meanness,  affectation,  and  impro- 
priety of  his  language  throughout,  that  it  is  really  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
how  such  a  work  came  into  print ;  especially  when  we  take  the  poetry  into 
the  account,  which  is  below  all  criticism,  and  even  contempt. 

In  short,  the  present  performance  is  so  totally  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
merit,  which  might  serve  to  qualify  our  censure,  that  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
cluding with  Cicero,  upon  another  occasion :  ''  Obsecro,  abjiciamus  ista,  et 
semi-liberi  saitcm  simus ;  quod  assequcmur  et  tacendo  et  latendot" 
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OLIVEE  GOLDSMITH. 


These  extractn  ^ezetunTe  of  the  Preface  reprinted  in  toL  iii.)  eontain  all  the 
really  good  and  original  passages  to  be  found  in  the  eight  octaro 
Yolmnefl  of  compilation  to  which  Goldsmith  lent  his  name.  Thej  con- 
tain also  some  most  delightful  matter — showing  the  poet  and  Uie  proae 
writer  in  hia  happiest  mood.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  edition  of 
Goldsmith  in  which  extracts  from  his  AnimcUed  Natwre  hare  been 
before  included. 


AS 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 


BTTENET'S  XnEORT  OF  THE  EABTH. 

The  first  who  formed  this  amusement  of  earth-making  into  system  wai 
the  celehrated  Thomas  Burnet,  a  man  of  polite  learning  and  rapid  imagina- 
tion. His  Sacred  Theory^  as  he  calls  it,  describing  the  changes  which  the 
earth  has  undergone,  or  shall  hereafter  undergo,  is  well  known  for  the 
warmth  with  which  it  is  imagined,  and  the  weakness  with  which  it  in 
reasoned,  for  the  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  meanness  of  its  philosophy. 

DB.   WOODWARD. 

The  next  theorist  was  Woodward,  who,  in  his  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth,  which  was  only  designed  to  precede  a  greater  work,  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  more  rational  account  of  its  appearances ;  and  was,  in 
fact,  much  better  furnished  for  such  an  undertaking  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, being  one  of  the  most  assiduous  naturalists  of  his  time.  His  little 
book,  therefore,  contains  many  important  facts,  relative  to  natural  history, 
although  his  system  may  be  weak  and  groundless. 

WniSTOK. 

Bo  much  for  Woodward ;  but  of  all  the  systems  which  were  published 
respecting  the  earth's  formation,  that  of  Whiston  was  most  applauded,  and 
most  opposed.  Nor  need  we  wonder ;  for  being  supported  with  all  the 
parade  of  deep  calculation,  it  awed  the  ignorant,  and  produced  the  appro- 
bation of  such  as  would  be  thought  otherwise,  as  it  implied  a  knowledge  of 
abstruse  h^aming,  to  be  even  thought  capable  of  comprehending  what  the 
'writer  aimed  at.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  divest  it  of  its  mathematical 
garb ;  but  those  who  have  had  leisure,  have  found  the  result  of  our  philoso- 
pher's reasoning  to  be  thus. 

BUFFOir. 

AfU^r  so  many  theories  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  published,  applauded, 
answered,  and  forgotten,  Mr.  Buffon  ventured  to  add  one  more  to  the 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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number.  This  philosopher  was,  in  every  respect,  better  qualified  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  for  such  an  attempt,  being  furnished  with  more  materials, 
having  a  brighter  imagination  to  find  new  proofs,  and  a  better  style  to 
clothe  them  in.  However,  if  one  so  ill  qualified,  as  I  am,  may  judge,  this 
seems  the  weakest  part  of  his  admirable  work ;  and  I  could  wish,  that  he 
had  been  content  with  giving  us  feu^ts  instead  of  systems ;  that,  instead  of 
being  a  reasoner,  he  had  contented  himself  with  being  merely  aa 
historian. 

ENGLISH  HOIJNTAINS. 

Even  among  us  in  England,  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  a  mountain- 
prospect  ;  our  hills  are  generally  sloping  from  the  plain,  and  clothed  to  the 
very  top  with  verdure ;  we  can  scarce,  therefore,  lift  our  imaginations  to 
those  immense  piles  whose  tops  peep  up  behind  intervening  clouds,  sharp  and 
precipitate,  and  reach  to  heights  that  human  avarice  or  curiosity  have  never 
been  able  to  ascend. 

We,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  not,  for  that  reason,  so  immediately 
interested  in  the  question  which  has  so  long  been  agitated  among  philoso- 
phers, concerning  what  gave  rise  to  these  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  our  own  happy  region,  we  generally  see  no  inequalities  but  such 
as  contribute  to  use  and  beauty ;  and  we,  therefore,  are  amazed  at  a  ques- 
tion enquiring  how  such  necessary  inequalities  came  to  be  formed,  and  seeming 
to  express  a  wonder  how  the  globe  comes  to  be  so  beautiful  as  we  find  it. 
But  though  with  us  there  may  be  no  great  cause  for  such  a  demand,  yet  in 
those  places  where  mountains  deform  the  face  of  Nature,  where  they  pour 
down  cataracts,  or  give  fury  to  tempests,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
for  enquiry  either  into  their  causes  or  their  uses.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
asked  by  many,  in  what  manner  mountains  have  come  to  be  formed ;  or  tor 
what  uses  they  are  designed. 

VABIETT  OF  IIOTTSTJLISS, 

It  need  scarce  be  said  that,  with  respect  to  height,  there  are  many  sizes 
of  mountains,  from  the  gently  rising  upland,  to  the  tall  craggy  precipice. 
The  appearance  is  in  general  different  in  those  of  different  magnitudes. 
The  first  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  the  very  tops,  and  only  seem  to 
ascend  to  improve  our  prospects,  or  supply  us  with  a  purer  air :  but  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the  other  class  have  a  very  different  aspect.  At  a  distance 
their  tops  are  seen,  in  wavy  ridges,  of  the  very  colour  of  the  clouds,  and 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their  figure,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
resembles  the  billows  of  the  sea.'  As  we  approach,  the  mountain  assumes  a 
deeper  colour ;  it  gathers  upon  the  sky,  and  seems  to  hide  half  the  horizon 
behind  it.  Its  summits  also  are  become  more  distinct,  and  appear  with  a 
broken  and  perpendicular  line.  What  at  first  seemed  a  single  hiU,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  chain  of  continued  mountains,  whose  tops,  running  along  in 
ridges,  are  embosomed  in  each  other ;  so  that  the  curvatures  of  one  are 

'  Lettres  Philosophiqnes  sor  la  Formation,  &c.,  p.  196. — (ioLDSMiTB. 
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fitted  to  the  prominences  of  the  opposite  side,  and  form  a  winding  yallej 
between,  often  of  seyeral  miles  in  extent ;  and  all  the  way  oontinning 
nearly  of  the  same  breadth.  Nothing  can  be  finer,  or  more  exact  than  Mr. 
Pope's  description  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he 
comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the  last ;  he  finds,  however,  an  unexpected  hill 
rise  before  him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the  highest  summit  almost 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon  quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have 
left  a  green  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he 
ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  russet  colour ;  the  grass  becomes  more 
mossy ;  and  the  weather  more  moderate.  Still  as  he  ascends,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary  passage,  he 
is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising  verdure,  caused  by  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding 
heights.  But  it  much  more  frequently  happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful 
precipices  beneath,  and  lakes  of  amazing  depths ;  from  whence  rivers  are 
formed,  and  foimtains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  next  the 
highest  summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on ;  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold ;  either 
continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with  tempests.  All  the 
ground  here  wears  on  eternal  covering  of  ice,  and  snows  that  seem  con- 
stantly accumulating.  Upon  emerging  from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he 
ascends  into  a  purer  and  a  seroner  region,  where  vegetation  is  entirely 
ceased ;  where  the  precipices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise  perpendicularly 
above  him;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements; 
clouds  at  his  feet ;  and  thunders  darting  upward  from  their  bosoms  below.' 
A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the  plain,  present  themselves.  > 
Circular  rainbows;'  mock  suns;  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  f 
upon  the  body  of  the  air ;  *  and  the  traveller's  own  image,  reflected  as  in  a  | 
looking-glass,  upon  the  opposite  doud.^ 

8CHAPFHAXJSEV. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Rhine ;  one  of  which  I  have  seen 
exhibit  a  very  strange  appearance ;  it  was  that  at  Sohaffhausen,  which  was 
frozen  quite  across,  and  tiie  water  stood  in  columns  where  the  cataract  had 
formerly  fallen. 

SOME  OF  THE  HAPPINESSES  OF  EVGLAIH). 

Thus,  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we  turn  to,  we  shall  flnd  new  reasons 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  part  of  it  in  which  we  ourselves  reside.  Our  riyen 
furnish  all  the  plenty  of  the  African  stream,  without  its  inundation ;  they 
have  all  the  coolness  of  the  Polar  rivulet,  with  a  more  constant  supply ; 
they  may  want  the  terrible  magnificence  of  huge  cataracts,  or  extensive 
lakes,  but  they  are  more  navigable,  and  more  transparent ;  though  less 
deep  and  rapid  than  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  more  manageable, 

»  Ulloa,  voL  L— Goldsmith.  •  /ftirf.— Goldsmith. 

»  Phil.  Trans.  yoL  v.  p.  152.— Goldsmith.  ♦  Ulloa,  vol.  L— Goldsmith. 
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and  only  wait  the  wiU  of  man  to  take  their  direction.'    The  rivers  of  the 
torrid  zone,  like  the  monarchs  of  the  country,  rule  with  despotic  tyranny, 

•  profuse  in  their  bounties,  and  ungovernable  in  their  rage.  The  rivers  of* 
Europe,  like  their  kings,  are  the  friends,  and  not  the  oppressors  of  theJ 
people;  bounded  by  known  limits,  abridged  in  the  power  of  doing  ill/ 
directed  by  human  sagacity,  and  only  at  ireedom  to  distribute  happiness  and* 

t  plenty. 

EDUCATED  MAJN  AND   THE  SATAOE. 

Man  is  the  lord  of  all  the  sublunary  creation ;  the  howling  savage,  the 
winding  serpent,  with  all  the  untameable  and  rebellious  oftspring  of  Nature, 
arc  destroyed  in  the  contest,  or  driven  at  a  distance  from  his  habitations. 
The  extensive  and  tempestuous  ocean,  instead  of  limiting  or  dividing  his 
power,  only  serves  to  assist  his  industry,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  enjoy- 
ments. Its  billows,  and  its  monsters,  instead  of  presenting  a  scene  of 
terror,  only  call  up  the  courage  of  this  little  intrepid  being;  and  the 
greatest  danger  that  man  now  fears  on  the  deep,  is  from  his  fellow-creatures. 
Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  human  race  as  Nature  has  formed  them,  there 
is  but  very  little  of  the  habitable  globe  that  seems  made  for  them.  But 
when  I  consider  them  as  accumulating  the  experience  of  ages,  in  command- 
ing the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so  great  or  so  terrible.  "What  a  poor 
contemptible  being  is  the  naked  savage,  standing  on  the  beach  of  the  ocean, 
and  trembling  at  its  tumults  !  How  little  capable  is  he  of  converting  its 
terrors  into  benefits ;  or  of  saying,  behold  an  element  made  wholly  for  my 
enjoyment !  He  considers  it  as  an  angry  deity,  and  pays  it  the  homage  of 
submission.  But  it  is  very  different  when  he  has  exercised  his  mental 
powers ;  when  he  has  learned  to  find  his  own  superiority,  and  to  make  it 
subservient  to  his  commands.  It  is  then  that  his  dignity  begins  to  appear, 
and  that  the  true  Deity  is  justly  praised  for  having  been  mindful  of  man  ; 
for  having  given  him  the  earth  for  his  habitation,  and  the  sea  for  an 
inheritance. 

THE  GRKAT   PLAGUE- 

In  that  great  plague  which  desolated  the  city  of  I^ndon,  in  tne  year 
1665,  a  pious  and  learned  schoolmaster  of  Mr.  Boyle^s  acquaintance,  who 
ventured  to  stay  in  the  city,  and  took  upon  him  the  humane  office  of  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  wlio  had  been  deserted  by  better  physi- 
cians, averred,  that  being  once  called  to  a  poor  woman  who  had  buried  her 
children  of  the  plague,  he  found  the  room  where  she  lay  so  little  that  it 
scarce  could  hold  any  more  than  the  bed  whereon  she  was  stretched.  How- 
ever, in  this  wretched  abode,  beside  her,  in  an  open  coffin,  her  husband  lay, 
who.  hod  some  time  before  died  of   the  same    disease ;    and  whom  ahoi 

'  The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  8i)ice  we  know, 
Free  from  the  scorching  sun  that  makes  it  grow ; 
"Without  the  worm  in  Persian  silks  we  shine  ; 
And  without  planting  diink  of  every  vine. 

Wallkr.     Pancfjyrlc  on  CromicfU, 
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poor  creature,  soon  followed.  But  what  showed  the  peculiar  malignity  of 
the  air  thus  suffering  from  animal  putrefaction,  was,  tliat  the  contagious 
steams  had  produced  spots  on  the  very  wall  of  their  wretched  apartment: 
and  Mr.  Boyle's  own  study,  which  was  contiguous  to  a  pest-house,  was  also 
spotted  in  the  same  frightful  manner.  Happily  for  mankind,  this  disorder, 
for  more  than  a  century,  has  not  heen  known  in  our  island ;  and,  for  this 
last  age,  has  abated  much  of  its  violence,  even  in  those  countries  where  it  is 
most  common.  Diseases,  like  empires,  have  their  revolutions  ;  and  those 
which  for  a  while  were  the  scourge  of  mankind,  sink  unheard  of,  to  give 
place  to  new  ones,  more  dreadful,  as  being  less  understood, 

EDUCATION  OP  CHILDEEN.* 

I  have  ever  found  it  a  vain  task  to  try  to  make  a  child's  learning  ita 
amusement ;  nor  do  I  see  what  good  end  it  would  answer  were  it  actually 
attained.  The  child  ought  to  have  its  share  of  play,  and  it  will  be  benetit<id 
thereby ;  and  for  every  reason  also,  it  ought  to  have  its  share  of  labour. 
The  mind,  by  early  labour,  will  be  thus  accustomed  to  fatigues  and  subordi- 
nation ;  and  whatever  be  the  person's  future  employment  in  life,  he  will  be 
better  fitted  to  endure  it :  ho  will  be  thus  enabled  to  support  the  drudgeries 
of  office  with  content :  or  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  life  with  variety.  The 
child,  therefore,  should  by  times  bo  put  to  its  duty ;  and  be  taught  to  know, 
that  the  task  is  to  be  done,  or  the  punishment  to  be  endured.  I  do  not 
object  against  alluring  it  to  duty  by  reward ;  but  we  well  know,  that  the 
mind  will  be  more  strongly  stimulated  by  pain;  and  both  may,  upon  some 
occasions,  take  their  turn  to  operate.  .  In  this  manner,  a  child,  by  playing 
with  its  equals  abroad,  and  labouring  with  them  at  school,  will  acquire  more 
health  and  knowledge  than  by  being  bred  up  under  the  wing  of  any 
speculative  system-maker ;  and  will  be  thus  qualified  fer  a  life  of  activity 
and  obedience.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  educated  in  this  manner,  the 
boy  may  not  be  so  seemingly  sensible  and  forward  as  one  bred  up  under 
solitary  instruction  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  early  forwardness  is  more  engaging 
than  useful.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  those  children  who  have  been 
such  prodigies  of  literature  before  ten,  have  not  made  an  adequate  progress 
to  twenty.  It  should  seem,  that  they  only  began  learning  manly  things 
before  their  time ;  and,  while  others  were  busied  in  picking  up  that  know- 
ledge adapted  to  their  age  and  curiosity,  these  were  forced  upon  subjects 
unsuited  to  their  years ;  and,  upon  that  account  alone,  appearing  extra- 
ordinary. The  stock  of  knowledge  in  both  may  be  equal;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  each  is  yet  to  learn  what  the  other  knows. 

ASIATIC  KOTIONS  OP  WOMEK. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  aim  of  an  Asiatic,  is  to  be  possessed  of 
many  women ;  and  to  be  able  to  famish  a  seraglio  is  the  only  tendency  of 
his  ambiti(m.    As  the  savage  was  totally  regardless  of  beauty,  he,  on  the 

>  Compare  Essaj  YII.,  toL  iii.  p.  157. — Qoldsmitb. 
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contrary,  prizes  it  too  highly ;  he  excludes  the  person  who  is  possessed  of 
such  personal  attractions,  from  any  share  in  the  duties  or  employments 
of  life ;  and,  as  if  willing  to  engross  all  heauty  to  himself,  increases  the 
numher  of  his  captives  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  his  fortune.  In  this 
manner  he  vainly  expects  to  augment  his  satisfactions,  by  seeking  from 
many  that  happiness  which  he  ought  to  look  for  in  the  society  of  one  alone. 
He  lives  a  gloomy  tyrant,  anudst  wretches  of  his  own  wiRlriTig ;  he  fiBels 
none  of  those  endearments  which  spring  from  affection,  none  of  those  deU- 
oacies  which  arise  from  knowledge.  His  mistresses,  being  shut  out  from  the 
world,  and  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  passes  there,  have  no  arts  to  entertain 
his  mind,  or  calm  his  anxieties ;  the  day  passes  with  them  in  sullen  silenoe, 
or  languid  repose ;  appetite  can  furnish  but  few  opportunities  of  varying 
the  scene ;  and  all  that  falls  beyond  it  must  be  irksome  expectation* 

From  this  avarice  of  women,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  it  so,  has 
proceeded  that  jealousy  and  suspicion  which  ever  attends  the  miser :  henoe 
those  low  and  barbarous  methods  of  keeping  the  women  of  those  oountries 
guarded,  and  of  making,  and  procuring  eunuchs  to  attend  them* 

THE  SILENT  AGONT  OF  6BIEF. 

There  is  yet  a  silent  agony,  in  which  the  mind  appears  to  disdain  all 
external  help,  and  broods  over  its  distresses  with  gloomy  reserve.  This  is 
the  most  dangerous  state  of  mind ;  accidents  or  friendship  may  lessen  the 
louder  kinds  of  grief;  but  all  remedies  for  this  must  be  had  from  within: 
and  there,  despair  too  often  finds  the  most  deadly  enemy. 

KES  CONTBASTEn  WITH  ANIMALS. — ^A  BROEEir  HSABT. 

The  lower  race  of  animals,  when  satisfied,  for  the  instant  moment,  are 
perfectly  happy;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  man.  His  mind  anticipates 
distress,  and  feels  the  pang  of  want  even  before  it  arrests  him.  Thus,  the 
mind  being  continually  harassed  by  the  situation,  it  at  length  influences  the 
constitution,  and  unfits  it  for  all  its  functions.  Some  cruel  disorder,  but  no 
way  like  hunger,  seizes  the  unhappy  sufferer ;  so  that  almost  all  those  men 
who  have  thus  long  lived  by  chance,  and  whose  every  day  may  be  oonsideied 
as  an  happy  escape  from  famine,  are  known  at  last  to  die,  in  reality,  of  a 
disorder  caused  by  hunger,  but  which,  in  the  common  language,  is  often 
called  a  broken  heart.  Some  of  these  I  have  known  myself,  when  very 
little  able  to  relieve  them ;  and  I  have  been  told,  by  a  very  active  and 
worthy  magistrate,  that  the  number  of  such  as  die  in  London  for  want»  it 
much  greater  than  one  would  imagine — I  think  he  talked  of  two  thousand 
in  a  year. 

SLEEP* 

Too  much  sleep  dulls  the  apprehension,  weakens  the  memory,  and  nnfita 
the  body  for  labour.  On  the  contrary,  sleep  too  much  abridged,  emaoiatea 
the  frame,  produces  melancholy,  and  consumes  the  constitution.  It  requires 
some  care,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  sleep,  and  just  to  take  as 
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mach  as  will  oompletelj  restore  Nature,  without  oppressing  it.  The  poor, 
as  Otway  says,  sleep  little  ;  forced,  by  their  situation,  to  lengthen  out  their 
labour  to  their  necessities,  they  have  but  a  short  interval  for  this  pleasing 
refreshment ;  and  I  have  ever  been  of  (pinion,  that  bodily  labour  demands 
a  less  quantity  of  sleep  than  mental.  Labourers  and  artisans  are  generally 
satisfied  with  about  seven  hours ;  but  I  have  known  some  scholars  who 
usually  slept  nine,  and  perceived  their  faculties  no  way  impaired  by  over- 
sleeping. 

THE  TABANTULA. 

A  thousand  other  instances  might  be  added,  equally  true :  let  it  suffice  to 
add  one  more,  which  is  not  true;  I  mean  that  of  the  tarantula.  Every! 
person  who  has  been  in  Italy,  now  well  knows,  that  the  bite  of  this  animal^l 
and  its  being  cured  by  music,  is  all  a  deception.  When  strangers  come  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  country  people  are  ready  enough  to  take  money 
for  dancing  to  the  tarantula.  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  servant  who  suJQTered 
himself  to  be  bit ;  the  wound,  which  was  little  larger  than  the  puncture  of  a 
pin,  was  uneasy  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  became  well  without  any  farther 
assistance.  Some  of  the  country  people,  however,  still  make  a  tolerable 
livelihood  of  the  credulity  of  strangers,  as  the  musician  finds  his  account  ia 
it  not  less  than  the  dancer. 

HALE  AND  FEMALE  BEAITTT. 

Of  all  the  colours  by  which  mankind  is  diversified,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  ours  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  the  most  advantageous. 
The  fair  complexion  seems,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  as  a  transparent  covering 
to  the  soul ;  all  the  variations  of  ti)e  passions,  every  expression  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  fiows  to  the  cheek,  and,  without  language,  marks  the  mind.  In  the 
slightest  change  of  health  also,  the  colour  of  the  European  face  is  the  most 
exact  index,  and  often  teaches  us  to  prevent  those  disorders  that  we  do  not 
as  yet  perceive :  not  but  that  the  African  black,  and  the  Asiatic  olive  com- 
plexions, admit  of  their  alterations  also ;  but  these  are  neither  so  distinct, 
nor  so  visible,  as  with  us ;  and,  in  some  countries,  the  odour  of  the  visage 
is  never  foimd  to  change :  but  the  face  continues  in  the  same  seUled  shade 
in  shame,  and  in  sickness,  in  anger,  and  despair. 

COAK  THE  DWABF. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  entertainment  such  guests  might  afford,  when 
united,  I  never  found  a  dwarf  capable  of  affording  any  when  alone.  I  have 
sometimes  conversed  with  some  of  these  that  were  exhibited  at  our  fairs 
about  town,  and  have  ever  found  their  intellects  as  contracted  as  their 
persons.  They,  in  general,  seemed  to  me  to  have  faculties  very  much 
resembling  those  of  children,  and  their  desires  seemed  of  the  same  kind ; 
being  diverted  with  the  same  sports,  and  best  pleased  with  such  companions. 
Of  all  those  I  have  seen,  which  may  amount  to  five  or  six,  the  little  man, 
whose  name  was  Ckmn,  that  died  lately  at  Chelsea,  was  the  most  intelligent 
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and  sprightly.  I  have  heard  him  and  the  giant,  who  stmg  at  the  theatres, 
sustain  a  very  ridiculous  duet,  to  which  they  were  taught  to  give  great 
spirit.  But  this  mirth,  and  seeming  sagacity,  were  hut  assumed.  He  had, 
hy  long  hahit,  heen  taught  to  look  cheerful  upon  the  approach  of  company ; 
and  his  conversation  was  hut  the  mere  etiquette  of  a  per&on  that  had  heen 
used  to  receive  visitors.  When  driven  out  of  his  walk,  nothing  could  be 
more  stupid  or  ignorant,  nothing  more  dejected  or  forlorn. 

ALLEGED   STTPERIOR  BEA-XTTT  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 

As  to  the  superior  heauty  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  com- 
parison ;  heauty  seems  a  very  uncertain  charm ;  and  frequently  is  less  in 
the  ohject,  than  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  "Were  a  modem  lady's  face 
formed  exactly  like  the  Yenus  of  Medicis,  or  the  sleeping  Vestal,  she  would 
scarce  be  considered  beautiful,  except  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  whom,  of 
all  her  admirers,  perhaps,  she  would  be  least  desirous  of  pleasing.  It  is  true, 
that  we  have  some  disorders  among  us  that  disfigure  the  features,  and  from 
which  the  ancients  were  exempt ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  we  want  some 
which  were  common  among  them,  and  which  were  equally  deforming.  As 
for  their  intellectual  powers,  these  also  were  probably  the  same  as  ours :  we 
excel  them  in  the  sciences,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  history  of  accn- 
mulated  experience ;  and  they  excel  us  in  the  poetic  arts,  as  they  had  the 
first  rifling  of  all  the  striking  images  of  Nature. 


THE  HOKSE. — CHTLDEES. 

Such  are  the  different  accounts  we  have  of  the  various  races  of  horses  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  making  mention  of 
one  particular  breed,  more  excellent  than  any  that  either  the  ancients  or 
modems  have  produced ;  and  that  is  our  own.  It  is  not  without  great 
assiduity,  and  unceasing  application,  that  the  English  horses  aie  now  become 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  both  for  size,  strength, 
swiftness,  and  beauty.  It  was  not  without  great  attention,  and  k^peated 
trials  of  all  the  best  horses  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  have  been 
thus  successful  in  improving  the  breed  of  this  animal ;  so  that  the  English 
horses  are  now  capable  of  performing  what  no  others  ever  could  attain  to. 
By  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  several  kinds,  by  the  happy  difference  of 
our  soils,  and  by  our  superior  skill  in  management,  we  have  brought  this 
animal  to  its  highest  perfection.  An  English  horse,  therefore,  is  now  known 
to  excel  the  Arabian,  in  size  and  swiftness ;  to  be  more  durable  tban  the 
Barb,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Persian.  An  ordinary  racer  is  known  to  go 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes :  and  we  had  one  instance,  in  the 
admirable  Childers,  of  still  greater  rapidity.  He  has  been  frequently  known 
to  move  above  eighty-two  feet  and  an  half  in  a  second,  or  almost  a  mile  in  a 
minute :  he  has  run  also  round  the  course  of  Newmarket,  which  is  very 
little  less  than  four  miles,  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.    But  what  is 
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surprising,  no  other  horse  has  been  since  found,  that  eyer  could  equal  him ; 
aud  those  of  his  breed  have  been  remarkably  doiiciunt. 

THE  HOBSE  AND  THE  COW, 

The  horse  is  more  properly  an  animal  belonging  to  the  rich ;  the  sheep 
chiefly  thrives  in  a  flock,  and  requires  attendance ;  but  the  oow  is  more 
especially  the  poor  man's  pride,  his  riches,  and  his  support.  There  are  many 
of  our  peasantry  that  have  no  other  possession  but  a  cow ;  and  even  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  most  useful  creature,  the  poor  are  but  the 
nominal  possessors.  Its  flesh  they  cannot  pretend  to  taste,  since  then  their 
whole  riches  are  at  once  destroyed ;  its  calf  they  are  obliged  to  fatten  for 
sale,  since  veal  is  a  delicacy  they  could  not  make  any  pretensions  to ; 
its  very  milk  is  ^Tought  into  butter  and  cheese  for  the  tables  of  their 
masters :  while  they  have  no  share  even  in  their  own  possession,  but  the 
choice  of  their  market.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  rich  crj'ing  out  for  liberty, 
while  they  thus  starve  their  fellow-creatures,  and  feed  them  up  with  an 
imaginary  good,  while  they  monopolise  the  real  beneflts  of  nature. 

THE  LISTENING  STAG. 

Of  all  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  this  climate,  there  are  none  that 
have  such  a  beautiful  eye  as  the  stag :  it  is  sparkling,  soft,  and  sensible. 
His  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  less  perfection.  When  he  is  in 
the  least  alarmed,  he  lifts  the  head  and  erects  the  ears,  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  in  a  listening  posture.*  Whenever  he  ventures  upon  some 
unknown  ground,  or  quits  his  native  covering,  he  first  stops  at  tlie  skirt  of 
the  plain  to  examine  all  around ;  he  next  turns  against  the  wind  to  examine 
by  the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy  approaching.  If  a  person  should  happen 
to  whistle  or  call  out,  at  a  distance,  the  stag  is  seen  to  stop  short  in  his  slow 
measured  pace,  and  gazes  upon  the  stranger  \^ith  a  kind  of  awkward  admi- 
ration ;  if  the  cunning  animal  perceives  neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  preparing 
against  him,  he  goes  forward,  quite  unconcerned,  and  slowly  proceeds 
without  offering  to  fly.  Man  is  not  the  enemy  he  is  most  afraid  of;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe ; 
and  the  hunters  sometimes  make  use  of  that  instrument  to  allure  the  poor 
animal  to  his  destruotion. 


CONCLTTDING  PABAGBAPH  AB0T7T  QUADRUPEDS. 

With  this  last  described  and  last  discovered  animal  [the  Qerbua],  I  shall 
conclude  the  history  of  quadrupeds,  which  of  all  parts  of  natural  knowledge 
seems  to  have  been  described  the  most  accurately.  As  these,  from  their 
figure,  as  well  as  their  sagacity,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  man,  and 

>  While  in  this  park  I  ung,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion  and  foiget  to  fe&r. 

WalleA*  At  PenthurtL 
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from  their  uses  or  enmities  ire  the  most  respectable  parts  of  the  infisriar 
creation,  so  it  was  his  interest,  and  his  pleasure,  to  make  himself  aoquainted 
with  their  history.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  time,  which  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  learning,  can  add  but  very  little  to 
this.  The  addition  of  a  new  quadruped  to  the  catalogue  already  known,  ia 
of  no  small  consequence,  and  happens  but  seldom ;  for  the  number  of  all  is 
80  few,  that  wherever  a  new  one  is  found,  it  becomes  an  object  worthy  our 
best  attention.  It  may  take  refuge  in  its  native  deserts  from  our  pursnitSy 
but  not  from  our  curiosity. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  creation ;  the  elaases 
of  birds,  of  fishes,  and  of  insectS)  are  all  much  more  numerous,  and  more 
incompletely  known.  The  quadruped  is  possessed  of  no  arts  of  escaping, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  overcome ;  but  the  bird  removes  itself  by  its 
swiftness,  the  ^shes  find  protection  in  their  native  element,  and  insects  are 
secured  in  their  minuteness,  numbers,  and  variety.  Of  all  these,  therefore, 
we  have  but  a  very  inadequate  catalogue,  and  though  the  list  be  already 
very  large,  yet  every  hour  is  adding  to  its  extent. 

In  fact,  all  knowledge  is  pleasant  only  as  the  object  of  it  contributes  to 
render  man  happy,  and  the  services  of  quadrupeds  being  so  very  necessary 
to  him  in  every  situation,  he  is  particularly  interested  in  their  history : 
without  their  aid,  what  a  wretched  and  forlorn  creature  would  he  have  been! 
the  principal  part  of  his  food,  his  clothing,  and  his  amusements  are  derived 
wholly  from  them,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  a  great  lord,  sometimes 
cherishing  his  humble  dependants,  and  sometimes  terrifying  the  refractory, 
to  contribute  to  his  delight  and  conveniences. 

The  horse  and  the  ass,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  lama,  and  the  rein- 
deer, contribute  to  ease  his  fatigues,  and  to  give  him  that  swiftness  which 
he  wants  from  nature.  By  their  assistance,  ho  changes  place  without  labour ; 
he  attains  health  without  weariness ;  his  pride  is  enlarged  by  the  elegance  of 
equipage,  and  other  animals  are  pursued  with  a  certainty  of  success.  It 
were  happy  indeed  for  man,  if  while  converting  these  quadrupeds  to  his  own 
benefit,  he  had  not  turned  them  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
he  has  employed  some  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  they  have  con- 
formed to  his  noxious  ambition  with  but  too  fatal  an  obedience. 

The  cow,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  all  their  varieties,  are  necessary  to  him, 
though  in  a  difiTerent  manner.  Their  flesh  makes  the  principal  luxuries  of 
his  table,  and  their  wool  or  skins  the  chief  ornament  of  his  person.  Even 
those  nations  that  are  forbid  to  touch  anything  that  has  life,  cannot  whoUy 
dispense  with  their  assistance.  The  milk  of  these  animals  makes  a  prinoipal 
part  of  the  food  of  every  country,  and  often  repairs  those  constitutianB  that 
have  been  broken  by  disease  or  intemperance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret,  may  be  considered  as  having  deserted 
from  their  fellow-quadrupeds,  to  list  themselves  under  the  conduct  and 
protection  of  man.  At  his  conmiand  they  exert  all  their  services  against 
such  animals  as  they  are  capable  of  destroying,  and  follow  them  into  plaoes 
where  he  himself  wants  abilities  to  pursue. 
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As  there  is  thus  a  numerous  tribe,  that  he  has  taken  into  protection,  and 
that  supplies  his  necessities  and  amusements,  so  there  is  also  a  still  more 
numerous  one,  that  wages  an  unequal  oombat  against  him,  and  thus  call 
forth  his  courage  and  his  industry.  Were  it  not  for  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
panther,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  bear,  he  would  scarce  know  his  own  powers, 
and  the  superiority  of  human  art  over  brutal  fierceness.  These  serve  to 
excite,  and  put  his  nobler  passions  into  motion.  He  attacks  them  in  their 
retreat,  faces  them  with  resolution,  and  seldom  fails  of  coming  off  with  a 
factory.  He  thus  becomes  hardier  and  better  in  the  struggle,  and  learns  to 
know  and  to  value  his  own  superiority. 

As  the  last-mentioned  animals  are  called  forth  by  his  boldest  efforts,  so 
the  numerous  tribe  of  the  smaller  vermin  kind  excite  his  continual  vigilance 
and  caution ;  his  various  arts  and  powers  have  been  nowhere  more  manifest, 
than  in  the  extirpation  of  those  that  multiply  with  such  prodigious  fecundity. 
Neither  their  agility  nor  their  minuteness  can  secure  them  from  his 
pursuits ;  and  though  they  may  infest,  they  are  seldom  found  materially  to 
injure  him. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  that  not  only  human  want  is  supplied,  but  that 
human  wit  is  sharpened,  by  the  humbler  partners  of  man  in  the  creation 
By  this  we  see,  that  not  only  their  benefits,  but  their  depredations  ar 
useful,  and  that  it  has  wisely  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  like  victors  in 
a  subdued  country,  where  we  have  all  the  benefit  of  conquest,  without  being 
so  secure,  as  to  run  into  the  sloth  and  excesses  of  a  certain  and  undisturbed 
possession.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  those  writers  who  are  continually 
finding  immediate  benefit  in  every  production,  see  but  half  way  into  the 
general  system  of  nature.  Experience  must  every  hour  inform  us,  that  all 
animals  are  not  formed  for  our  use ;  but  we  may  be  equally  well  assured, 
that  those  conveniences  which  we  want  from  their  friendship,  are  well  repaid 
by  that  vigilance  which  we  procure  from  their  enmity. 

THE  HAXmTS  OF  BIBDS. 

Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  so  much  to  fear  from,  man  and  each 
other,  are  seldom  scared  away  from  their  usual  haunts.  Although  they  be 
so  perfectly  formed  for  a  wandering  life,  and  are  supplied  with  powers  to 
satisfy  all  their  appetites,  though  never  so  remote  from  the  object,  though 
they  are  so  well  fitted  for  changing  place  with  ease  and  rapidity,  yet  the 
greatest  number  remain  contented  in  the  districts  where  they  have  been 
bred,  and  by  no  means  exert  their  desires  in  proportion  to  their  endowments. 
The  rook,  if  undisturbed,  never  desires  to  leave  his  native  grove ;  the  black- 
bird still  frequents  its  accustomed  hedge;  and  the  red-breast,  though 
seemingly  mild,  claims  a  certain  district,  from  whence  he  seldom  moves, 
but  drives  out  every  one  of  the  same  species  from  thence  without  pity.  They 
are  excited  to  migration  by  no  other  motives  but  those  of  fear,  climate,  or 
hunger.  It  must  be  from  one  of  these  powerful  motives  that  the  birds, 
which  are  called  birds  of  passage,  every  year  forsake  us  for  some  time,  and 
make  their  regular  and  expected  returss* 
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Nothing  has  more  employed  the  curiosity  of  mankind  than  these  annual 
emigrations  ;  and  yet  few  subjects  continue  so  much  involved  in  darkness. 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  cause  of  their  retreat  from  these  parts 
of  Europe  is  either  a  scarcity  of  food  at  certain  seasons,  or  the  want  of  a 
secure  asylum  from  the  persecution  of  man  during  the  time  of  courtship  and 
bringing  up  their  young.  Thus  the  starling,  in  Sweden,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  finding  subsistence  no  longer  in  that  kingdom,  descends  every  year 
into  Germany ;  and  the  hen  chafiinches  of  the  same  country  are  seen  every 
year  to  fly  tlirough  Holland  in  large  flocks,  to  pass  their  winter  in  a  milder 
climate.  Others,  with  a  more  daring  spirit,  prepare  for  journeys  that  might 
intimidate  even  human  perseverance.  Thus  the  quails  in  spring  forsake 
the  burning  heats  of  Africa  for  the  milder  sun  of  Europe  ;  and,  when  they 
have  passed  the  summer  with  us,  steer  their  flight  back  to  enjoy  in  Egypt 
the  temperate  air,  which  then  begins  to  be  delightful.  This  with  them 
seems  a  preconcerted  undertaking.  They  unite  together  in  some  open  place, 
for  some  days  before  their  departure,  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  chattering, 
seem  to  debate  on  the  method  to  proceed.  When  their  plan  is  resolved 
upon,  they  all  take  flight  together,  and  often  appear  in  such  numbers,  that, 
to  mariners  at  sea,  they  seem  like  a  cloud  that  rests  upon  the  horizon.  The 
boldest,  strongest,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number,  make  good  their 
intention  ;  but  many  there  are  who,  not  well  apprised  of  their  own  force  for 
the  undertaking,  grow  weary  in  the  way,  and,  quite  spent  by  the  fatigues  of 
their  flight,  drop  down  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  upon  deck,  thus  beooming 
an  easy  prey  to  the  mariner. 

Of  the  vast  quantity  of  water- fowl  that  frequent  our  shores,  it  is  amazing 
to  reflect  how  few  are  known  to  breed  here.  The  cause  that  principally 
urges  them  to  leave  this  country  seems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food, 
but  the  desire  of  a  secure  retreat.  Our  country  is  too  populous  for  birds  so 
shy  and  timid  as  the  greatest  number  of  these  are. 

BOBBING  EAGLES. 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a  formidable  neighbour;  but  peculiarly 
when  bringing  up  its  young.  It  is  then  that  the  female,  as  well  as  the 
male,  exert  all  their  force  and  industry  to  supply  their  young.  Smith,  in 
his  "  History  of  Kerry,"  relates,  that  a  poor  man  in  that  country  got  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  his  family,  during  a  summer  of  famine,  out  of 
an  eagle's  nest,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  their  food,  which  was  plentifuUy 
supplied  by  the  old  ones.  He  protracted  their  assiduity  beyond  the  usucd 
time,  by  clipping  their  wings,  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  young ;  and 
very  probably  also,  as  I  have  known  myself,  by  so  tying  them  as  to  increase 
their  cries,  which  is  always  found  to  increase  the  parent's  dispatch  to 
procure  them  provision.  It  was  lucky,  however,  that  the  old  eagles  did  not 
surprise  the  countryman  as  he  was  thus  employed,  as  their  resentment 
might  have  been  dangerous. 

It  happened  some  time  ago,  in  the  same  country,  that  a  peasant  resolved 
lo  rob  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  that  had  built  in  a  small  island,  in  the  beautiful 
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.alee  of  Killarney.  He  accordingly  stripped,  and  swam  in  upon  the  island 
Avliile  the  old  ones  were  away  ;  and,  robbing  the  nest  of  its  young,  he  waa 
preparing  to  swim  back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a  string ;  but,  while  he 
was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  the  old  eagles  returned,  and,  missing  their 
young,  quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  resistance, 
dispatched  him  with  their  beaks  and  talons. 

PABTRIDOES  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

In  England,  where  the  partridge  is  much  scarcer,  and  a  great  deal  dearer, 
it  is  still  a  favourite  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  and  the  desire  of 
keeping  it  to  themselves,  has  induced  them  to  make  laws  for  its  preservation, 
no  way  harmonising  with  the  general  spirit  of  English  legislation.  "What 
can  be  more  arbitrary  than  to  talk  of  preserving  the  game ;  which,  when 
delined,  means  no  more  than  that  the  poor  shall  abstain  from  what  the  rich 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  keep  for  themselves  ?  If  these  birds  could,  like  a  cock 
or  a  hen,  be  made  legal  pro|)erty,  could  they  be  taught  to  keep  within 
certain  districts,  and  only  feed  on  those  grounds  that  belong  to  the  man 
whose  entertainments  they  improve,  it  then  might,  with  some  show  of 
justice,  be  admitted,  that  as  a  man  fed  them,  so  he  might  claim  them.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  nor  is  it  in  any  man's  power  to  lay  a  restraint  upon  the 
liberty  of  these  birds,  fliat,  when  let  loose,  put  no  limits  to  their  excursions. 
They  feed  everywhere ;  upon  every  man's  ground ;  and  no  man  can  say, 
those  birds  are  fed  only  by  me.  Those  birds  which  are  nourished  by  all, 
btlong  to  all ;  nor  can  any  one  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  lay  claim  to  them, 
wlicn  still  continuing  in  a  state  of  nature. 

I  never  walked  out  about  the  environs  of  Paris,  that  I  did  not  consider  i 
the  immense  quantity  of  game  that  was  running  almost  tame  on  every  side 
of  me,  as  a  badge  of  the  slavery  of  the  people  ;  and  what  they  wished  me  to 
observe  as  an  object  of  triumph,  I  always  regarded  with  a  kind  of  secret 
compassion :  yet  this  people  have  no  game-laws  for  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  game  is  only  preserved  in  a  few  places  for  the  king;  and  is 
free  in  most  places  else.  In  England,  the  prohibition  is  general ;  and  the 
])easant  has  not  a  rifi^ht  to  what  even  slaves,  as  he  is  taught  to  call  them, 
are  found  to  possf^iHik 

A  SINGING  RAVEN. 

A  raven  may  be  reclaimed  to  almost  every  purpose  to  which  birds  can  be 
converted.  He  may  be  trained  up  for  fowling  like  an  hawk ;  he  may  be 
taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel :  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  like 
a  parrot ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught  to  sing 
like  a  man.  I  have  heard  a  raven  sing  the  "  Black  Joke  "  with  great  dis- 
tiuftness,  truth,  and  humour. 

THE  ROOKS  IN  THE  TEMPLE  GARDENS, 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods  and  forests  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  man,  and  sometimes  makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very  midst  of 
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oitiea  for  the  place  of  its  retreat  and  seciirity.  In  these  it  establishes  a  kind 
of  legal  constitution,  by  which  all  intruders  are  excluded  from  coming  to 
live  among  them,  and  none  suJQTered  to  build  but  acknowledged  natives  of 
the  place.  I  have  often  amused  myself  with  observing  their  plan  of  poUcy 
from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks  upon  a  grove  where  they  have 
made  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  At  the  oommenoement  of  spring,  the 
rookery,  which  during  the  continuance  of  winter  seemed  to  have  beea 
deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison, 
now  begins  to  be  once  more  frequented ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  business  is  fairly  commenced.  Where  these  numbers  resided 
during  the  winter  is  not  easy  to  guess ;  perhaps  in  the  trees  of  hedge-rows 
to  be  nearer  their  food.  In  spring,  however,  they  cultivate  their  native 
trees ;  and,  in  the  places  where  they  were  themselves  hatched,  they  prepare 
to  propagate  a  future  progeny. 

They  keep  together  in  pairs ;  and  when  the  offices  of  courtship  are  over, 
ihey  prepare  for  making  their  nests  and  laying.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the 
place  are  all  already  provided ;  the  nest  which  served  them  for  years  before, 
with  a  little  trimming  and  dressing  will  serve  very  well  again ;  the  difficulty 
of  nestling  lies  only  upon  the  young  ones  who  have  no  nest,  and  must 
therefore  get  up  one  as  well  as  they  can.  But  not  only  the  materials  are 
wanting,  but  also  the  place  in  which  to  fix  it.  Every  part  of  a  tree  will  not  do 
for  this  purpose,  as  some  branches  may  not  be  sufficiently  forked ;  others 
may  not  be  sufficiently  strong ;  and  still  others  may  be  too  much  exposed  to 
the  rockings  of  the  wind.  The  male  and  female  upon  this  occasion  are,  for 
some  days,  seen  examining  all  the  trees  of  the  grove  very  attentively ;  and 
when  they  have  fixed  upon  a  branch  that  seems  fit  for  their  purpose,  they 
continue  to  sit  upon  and  observe  it  very  sedulously  for  two  or  three  days 
longer.  The  plaoe  being  thus  determined  upon,  they  begin  to  gather  tlie 
materials  for  their  nest;  such  as  sticks  and  fibrous  roots,  which  they 
regularly  dispose  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  But  here  a  new  and 
unexpected  obstacle  arises.  It  often  happens  that  the  young  oouple 
have  made  choice  of  a  place  too  near  the  mansion  of  an  older  pair, 
who  do  not  choose  to  be  incommoded  by  such  troublesome  neighbours.  A 
quarrel  therefore  instantly  ensues,  in  which  the  old  ones  are  always 
victorious. 

The  young  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  obliged  again  to  go  through  the 
fatigues  of  deliberating,  examining,  and  choosing ;  and  having  taken  oare  to 
keep  their  due  distance,  the  nest  begins  again,  and  their  industry  deserves 
commendation.  But  their  alacrity  is  often  too  great  in  the  beginning;  thej 
soon  grow  weary  of  bringing  the  materials  of  their  nest  from  distant  places ; 
and  they  very  easily  perceive  that  sticks  may  be  provided  nearer  home,  with 
less  honesty  indeed,  but  some  degree  of  address.  Away  they  go,  therefore, 
to  pilfer  as  fast  as  they  can ;  and  whenever  they  see  a  nest  unguarded,  they 
take  care  to  rob  it  of  the  very  choicest  sticks  of  which  it  is  composed.  But 
these  thefts  never  go  unpunished ;  and  probably  upon  complaint  being  made 
there  is  a  general  punishment  inflicted.    I  have  seen  eight  or  ten  ro<^  come 
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npon  suoh  occasions,  and  setting  upon  the  new  nest  of  the  yonng  coupla 
all  at  once,  tear  it  in  pieces  in  a  moment. 

At  length,  therefore,  the  young  pair  find  the  neces»ty  of  going  more 
regularly  and  honestly  to  work.  While  one  flies  to  fetch  the  materials,  the 
other  sits  upon  the  tree  to  guard  it ;  and  thus  in  the  space  of  three  or  four 
days,  with  a  skirmish  now  and  then  between,  the  pair  have  fitted  up  a 
commodious  nest  composed  of  sticks  without,  and  of  fibrous  roots  uid  long 
grass  within.  From  the  instant  the  female  begins  to  lay,  all  hostilities  are 
at  an  end ;  not  one  of  the  whole  groye,  that  a  little  before  treated  her  so 
rudely,  will  now  yenture  to  molest  her ;  so  that  she  brings  forth  her  brood 
with  patient  tranquillity.  Such  is  the  seyerity  with  which  eyen  natiye 
rooks  are  treated  by  each  other ;  but  if  a  foreign  rook  should  attempt  to 
make  himself  a  denizen  of  their  society,  he  would  meet  with  no  fSayour ;  the 
whole  groye  would  at  once  be  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  expel  him 
without  mercy* 

▲  SPEAKING  PABBOT. 

The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  speak,  and  the  great  number  of 
words  which  it  is  capable  of  repeating,  are  no  less  surprising.  We  are 
assured,  by  a  graye  writer,  that  one  of  these  was  taught  to  repeat  a  whole 
sonnet  from  Petrarch ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  wanting  in  my  instance,  I  haye 
seen  a  parrot,  belonging  to  a  distiller,  who  had  suJQTered  pretty  largely  in 
his  circumstances  from  an  informer  who  liyed  opposite  him,  yery  ridiculously 
employed.  This  bird  was  taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment, 
^  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour"  with  a  yery  dear, 
loud,  articulate  yoice.  The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  its  cage  oyer 
against  the  informer's  house,  and  delighted  the  whole  neighbourhood  with 
its  perseyering  exhortations. 

PABBOTS  m  FBAKCE  SPEAX  BETTEB  THAN  IK  SNOLANBw 

'"  The  extreme  sagacity  and  docility  of  the  bird  may  plead  as  the  best 
excuse  for  those  who  spend  whole  hours  in  teaching  their  parrots  to  speak ; 
and,  indeed,  the  bird,  on  those  occasions,  seems  the  wisest  animal  of  the 
two.  It  at  first  obstinately  resists  all  instruction ;  but  seems  to  be  won  by 
perseyerance,  makes  a  few  attempts  to  imitate  the  first  sounds,  and  when  it 
has  got  one  word  distinct,  all  the  succeeding  ones  come  with  greater  facility. 
The  bird  generally  learns  most  in  those  families  where  the  master  or  mistresg 
have  the  least  to  do ;  and  becomes  more  expert,  in  proportion  as  its  instructors 
are  idly  assiduous.  In  going  through  the  towns  of  France  some  time  since,  | 
I  could  not  help  obserying  how  much  plainer  their  parrots  spoke  than  I 
ours,  and  how  yery  distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots  speak  French,  when 
I  could  not  understand  our  own,  though  they  spoke  my  native  language. 
I  was  at  first  for  ascribing  it  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  two  languages, 
and  was  for  entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the  yowels  and  con- 
sonants ;  but  a  friend  that  was  with  me  solyed  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  i 
assuring  me  that  the  French  women  scarce  did  any  thing  else  the  whoU  ( 
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day  than  sit  and  instruct  their  feathered  pupils ;  and  that  the  birds  were 
thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  consequence  of  continual  schooling. 

THE  RED-BBEAST  AND   WREX. 

The  red-breast  or  the  wren  seldom  leaves  the  field  where  it  Has  been 
brought  up,  or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded ;  even  though  hunted  it 
ilies  along  the  hedge,  and  seems  fond  of  the  place  with  an  imprudent  perse- 
verance. The  fact  is,  all  these  small  birds  mark  out  a  territory  to  them- 
selves, which  they  will  permit  none  of  their  own  species  to  remain  in ;  they 
guard  their  domiuions  with  the  most  watchful  resentment ;  and  we  seldom 
find  two  malo  tenants  in  the  same  hedge  together. 

BIBDS  AND  BIED-CATCHEBS* 

There  are  several  persons  who  get  a  livelihood  by  watching  the  seasons 
when  our  small  birds  begin  to  migrate  from  one  county  to  another,  and  by 
taking  them  with  nets  in  their  passage.  The  birds  are  found  to  fly,  as  the 
bird-catchers  term  it,  chiefly  during  the  month  of  October,  and  part  of 
September  and  November.  There  is  also  another  flight  in  March,  which  is 
much  less  considerable  than  in  autumn.  K^or  is  it  less  remarkable,  that 
several  of  these  species  of  flight-birds  make  their  appearance  in  regular 
succession.  The  pippit,  for  instance,  begins  its  flight  every  year  about 
Michaelmas,  when  they  are  caught  in  greatest  number.  To  this  the  wood- 
lark  succeeds,  and  continues  its  flight  till  towards  the  middle  of  October ; 
other  birds  follow,  but  are  not  so  punctually  periodical ;  the  g^en-finch 
does  npt  begin  till  the  frost  obliges  it  to  seek  for  a  change.  These  birds, 
during  those  months,  fly  from  day-break  till  twelve  at  noon ;  and  there  is 
afterwards  a  small  flight  from  two  till  night.  Such  are  the  seasons  of  the 
migration  of  the  birds,  which  have  been  usually  considered  as  stationary, 
and  on  these  occasions  they  are  caught  in  great  abuiKla:ice,  as  they  are  on 
their  journey.  But  the  same  art  used  to  allure  them  upon  other  occasions 
would  be  utterly  fruitless,  as  they  avoid  the  nets  with  the  most  prudent 
circimispection.  The  autumnal  flight  probably  consists  of  the  parents  con- 
ducting their  new-fledged  young  to  those  places  where  there  is  sufficient 
provision,  and  a  proper  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  T^inter  season  ; 
and  their  return  in  spring  is  obviously  from  an  attachment  to  the  plaoe 
which  was  found  so  convenient  before  for  the  purjwses  of  nestling  and 
incrbation. 

Autumn  is  the  principal  season  when  the  bird-catcher  employs  his  art  to 
catch  these  wanderers.  His  nets  are  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
being  generally  twelve  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  two  yards  and  a  half 
wide,  and  so  contrived  as  from  a  flat  position  to  rise  on  each  side,  and  olap 
over  the  birds  that  are  decoyed  to  come  between  them.  The  birds  in  their 
passage  are  always  observed  to  fly  against  the  wind ;  hence  there  is  a  great 
contention  among  the  bird-catchers  which  shall  gain  the  wind ;  for  example, 
if  it  is  westerly,  the  bird-catcher  who  lays  his  net  most  to  the  east,  is  sure 
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of  the  most  plentiful  sport  if  his  oall-birds  are  good.  For  this  purpose,  lie 
generally  carries  five  or  six  linnets,  two  gold-finches,  two  green-finches,  one 
wood-lark,  one  red-poll,  and  perhaps  a  bull-finch,  a  yellow-hammer,  a  tit- 
lark, and  an  aberdavine :  these  are  placed  at  small  distances  from  the  nets 
in  little  cages.  He  has  besides  what  he  calls  his  flur-birds,  which  are 
placed  upon  a  moveable  perch,  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  a  string ;  and  these  he  always  lifts  gentiy  up  and  down  as  the 
wild  bird  approaches.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  allure  the  wild  bird  down ; 
it  must  be  called  by  one  of  the  call-birds  in  the  cages ;  and  these,  by  being 
made  to  moult  prematurely  in  a  warm  cage,  call  louder  and  better  than  those 
that  are  wild  and  at  freedom.  There  even  appears  a  malicious  joy  in  these 
call-birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  same  state  of  captivity,  while  at 
the  same  time  their  call  is  louder  and  their  plumage  brighter  than  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Nor  is  their  sight  or  hearing  less  exquisite,  tax  exceeding  that  of 
the  bird-catcher ;  for  the  instant  the  wild  birds  are  perceived,  notice  is 
given  by  one  to  the  rest  of  the  call-birds,  who  all  unite  in  the  same 
tumultuous  ecstacy  of  pleasure.  The  call-birds  do  not  sing  upon  these 
occasions  as  a  bird  does  in  a  chamber,  but  incite  the  wild  ones  by  short 
jerks,  which,  when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
The  allurement  of  this  call  is  so  great,  that  the  wild  bird  hearing  it  is 
stopped  in  its  most  rapid  flight ;  and,  if  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
nets,  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  perhaps  of  the  bird-catcher,  and  on 
a  spot  which  it  would  otherwise  have  quite  disregarded.  This  is  the 
opportunity  wished  for,  and  the  bird-catcher  pulling  a  string,  the  nets  on 
each  side  rise  in  an  instant,  and  dap  directiy  down  on  the  poor  littie 
unsuspecting  visitant.  Nay,  it  frequentiy  happens  that  if  half  a  flock  only 
are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately  afterwards  light  between 
the  nets,  and  share  the  fate  of  their  companions.  Should  only  one  bird 
escape,  this  unhappy  survivor  will  also  venture  into  danger  till  it  is 
caught ;  such  a  fascinating  power  have  the  call-birds. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  nature  of  this  call,  whether  it  be 
a  challenge  to  combat,  an  invitation  to  food,  or  a  prelude  to  courtship.  As 
the  call-birds  are  all  males,  and  as  the  wild  birds  that  attend  to  their  voice 
are  most  frequently  males  also,  it  does  not  seem  that  love  can  have  any 
influence  in  their  assiduity.  Perhaps  the  wild  females,  in  these  flights, 
attend  to  and  obey  the  call  below,  and  their  male  companions  of  the  flight 
come  down  to  bear  them  company.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  that  the  females 
have  unfaithfully  led  their  mates  into  the  nets,  they  are  the  first  that  are 
punished  for  their  infidelity ;  the  males  are  only  made  captives  for  singing ; 
while  the  females  are  indiscriminately  killed,  and  sold  to  be  served  up  to 
the  tables  of  the  delicate. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  that  thus  arrest  a  flock  of  birds  in  their  flight, 
whether  they  be  of  gallantry  or  of  wax,  it  is  certain  that  the  small  birds  are 
equally  remarkable  for  both.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  genial  desire  that  inspires 
the  courage  of  most  animals ;  and  that  bdng  greatest  in  the  males,  gives 
them  a  greater  degree  of  valour  than  tha  females.    Small  birds,  being 
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extremely  amoroiu,  are  remarkably  brave.  However  contemptible  theM 
little  warriors  are  to  larger  ereatores,  they  are  often  but  too  formidable  to 
each  other ;  and  sometimes  fight  till  one  of  them  yields  up  his  life  with  tiie 
victory.  But  their  contentions  are  sometimes  of  a  gentler  nature.  Two 
male  birds  shall  strive  in  song  till,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  loudest  shall 
entirely  silence  the  other.  During  these  contentions,  the  fismale  aitB  an 
attentive  silent  auditor,  and  often  rewards  the  loudest  songster  with  her 
oompany  during  the  season. 

BEAimFUL  TBAITSLJlTIOV  FBOX  ADDISOK, 

Addison,  in  some  beautiful  Latin  lines,  inserted  in  the  "  Spectator,"  *  Is 
entirely  of  opinion  that  birds  observe  a  strict  chastity  of  manners,  and  neTsr 
admit  the  caresses  of  a  different  tribe. 

Chaste  are  their  instinctB,  fidthfid  is  their  fizs^ 
No  foreign  beauty  tempts  to  fidse  desire  : 
The  snow-white  Testore,  and  the  glittering  Grown, 
The  simple  plumage,  or  the  glossy  down, 
Prompt  not  their  lore.    The  patriot  bird  purroes 
His  well  aoquainted  tints,  and  kindred  hues. 
Hence  through  their  tribes  no  mix*d  polluted  flame^ 
No  monstar  breed  to  mark  the  groves  with  shame : 
But  the  chaste  blackbird,  to  its  partner  tme^ 
Thinka  black  alone  is  beauty's  &yourite  hue : 
The  nightingale,  with  mutual  panion  blest, 
8bgB  to  its  mate,  and  nij^Uy  charms  the  nest : 
While  the  dark  owl,  to  court  his  partner  flie% 
And  owns  his  oflbpring  in  their  yellow  eyes. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  poef  s  opinion,  the  probability  is  against  tiiip 
fidelity  among  the  smaller  tenants  of  the  grove.  The  great  birds  are  muo^ 
more  true  to  their  species  than  these ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  vazietm 
among  them  are  more  few.  Of  the  ostrich,  the  cassowary,  andtheea^Le, 
there  are  but  few  species ;  and  no  arts  that  man  can  use,  could  piolM^lj 
induce  them  to  mix  with  each  other, 

THE  NIGHTIKGALE. 

This  most  fSunous  of  the  feathered  tribe  visits  England  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  leaves  us  in  August.  It  is  found  but  in  some  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country,  being  totaUy  unknown  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  North 
Wales,  They  frequent  thick  hedges  and  low  coppices,  and  generally  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  so  that  they  are  rarely  seen.  They  begin  their 
song  in  the  evening,  and  generally  continue  it  for  the  whole  night.  For 
wedcs  together,  if  undisturbed,  they  sit  upon  the  same  tree ;  and  ffliakspeaie 
rightiy  describes  the  nightingale  sitting  nightiy  in  the  same  plaoOi  whioli  I 
have  frequentLy  observed  she  seldom  parts  from^ 
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From  Pliny'B  deseriptbn,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  this  bird  poisessed 
of  a  perseyering  strain ;  but,  though  it  is  in  &ct  so  with  the  nightingale  in 
Italy,  yet  in  our  hedges  in  England,  the  little  songstress  is  by  no  means  so 
liberal  of  her  musio.  Her  note  is  soft,  various,  and  interrupted ;  she  seldom 
holds  it  without  a  pause  above  the  time  that  one  oan  oount  twenty.  The 
nightingale's  pausing  song  would  be  the  proper  epithet  for  this  bird's  music 
with  us,  which  is  more  pleasing  than  the  warbling  of  any  other  bird,  because 
it  is  heard  at  a  time  when  all  ^e  rest  are  silent. 

THE  BED-BSEAST. 

But  there  is  a  little  bird,  rather  celebrated  for  its  affection  to  mankind 
than  its  singing,  which,  however,  in  our  climate,  has  the  sweetest  note  of 
all  others.  The  reader  already  perceives  that  I  mean  the  red-breast,  the 
well  known  friend  of  man,  that  is  found  in  every  hedge,  and  makes  it  vocal. 
The  note  of  other  birds  is  louder,  and  their  inflections  more  capricious ;  but 
this  bird's  voice  is  soft,  tender,  and  well  supported ;  and  the  more  to  be 
valued  as  we  enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter.  If  the  nightlagale's 
song  has  been  compared  to  the  flddle,  the  red-breasfs  voice  has  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  flute* 

THE  LAEK-BIBDS  IK  CAPTIVITT. 

The  music  of  every  bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very  pleasing  sensations ; 
it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a  little  animal  insensible  of  its  unfortunate  situation ; 
it  is  the  landscape,  the  grove,  the  golden  break  of  day,  the  contest  upon  the 
hawthorn,  the  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  the  soaring  in  the  air,  and 
the  answering  of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird's  song  its  true  relish.  These 
united,  improve  each  other,  and  raise  the  mind  to  a  state  of  the  highest,  yet 
most  harmless  exultation.  Nothing  can  in  this  situation  of  mind  be  more 
pleasing  than  to  see  the  lark  warbUng  upon  the  wing ;  raising  its  note  as  it 
soars  until  it  seems  lost  in  the  immense  heights  above  us ;  the  note  con- 
tinuing, the  bird  itself  unseen ;  to  see  it  then  descending  with  a  swell  as  it 
comes  from  the  clouds,  yet  sinking  by  degrees  as  it  approaches  its  nest,  the 
spot  where  all  its  affections  are  centered ;  the  spot  that  has  prompted  all 
this  joy. 

THE  BITTEBHr  OB  lOBB-DBinC. 

Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented 
rivers,  must  remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  different  water-fowl :  the 
loud  scream  of  the  wild  goose,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of 
the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack-snipe.  But  of  all  those 
sounds,  there  is  none  so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It 
is  impossible  for  words  to  give  those  who  have  not  heard  this  evening-call  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity.^    It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a 

>  Along  thy  c^es,  a  solituy  gaest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittera  guards  its  nest 
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Irallf  bnt  hollower  and  loader,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  distaoM,  at  if 
issuing  from  some  formidable  being  liiat  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  waten. 
I  remember  in  the  plaoe  where  I  was  a  boj  with  what  terror  this  Inrd'a 
note  affected  the  whole  Tillage ;  they  considered  it  as  the  presage  of  mom 
sad  event;  and  generally  foond  or  made  one  to  succeed  it. 

COVCLXmUfQ  PABA.OBAPH  ABOXIT  BIBD8. 

Haying  thus  given  a  short  history  of  birds,  I  own  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
this  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  without  reluctance.  These  splendid 
inhabitants  of  air  possess  all  those  qualities  that  can  soothe  the  heart  and 
cheer  the  feuioy.  The  brightest  colours,  the  roundest  forms,  the  most  active 
manners,  and  the  sweetest  music.  In  sending  the  imagination  in  pursuit 
of  these,  in  following  them  to  the  chirruping  grove,  the  screaming  precipice, 
or  the  glassy  deep,  the  mind  naturally  lost  the  sense  of  its  own  sitoation, 
and,  attentive  to  their  little  sports,  almost  forgot  the  task  of  describing  them. 
J  Innocently  to  amuse  the  imagination  in  this  dream  of  life  is  wisdom ;  and 
t  nothing  is  useless  that,  by  famishing  mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a 
while  in  oblivion  of  those  stronger  appetites  that  lead  to  eviL  But  every 
rank  and  state  of  mankind  may  find  something  to  imitate  in  those  delightfdl 
songsters,  and  we  may  not  only  employ  the  time,  but  amend  our  lives  by 
the  contemplation.  From  their  courage  in  defence  of  their  young,  and  their 
assiduity  in  incubation,  the  coward  may  learn  to  be  brave,  and  the  rash  to 
be  patient.  The  inviolable  attachment  of  some  to  their  companions  may 
give  lessons  of  fidelity ;  and  the  connubial  tenderness  of  others  be  a  monitor 
to  the  incontinent.  Even  those  that  are  tyrants  by  nature  never  spread 
capricious  destruction;  and,  unlike  man,  never  inflict  a  pain  but  when 
urged  by  necessity. 

HAPPT  ENGLAND. 

Happy  England!  where  the  sea  furnishes  an  abundant  and  luxurious 
repast,  and  the  fresh  waters  an  innocent  and  harmless  pastime ;  where  the 
angler,  in  cheerful  solitude,  strolls  by  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  fears 
neither  the  coiled  snake,  nor  the  lurking  crocodile ;  where  he  can  retire  at 
night,  with  his  few  trouts,  to  borrow  the  pretty  description  of  old  Walton, 
to  some  friendly  cottage,  where  the  landlady  is  good,  and  the  daughter 
innocent  and  beautiful ;  where  the  room  is  cleanly,  with  lavender  in  the 
sheets,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  wall  I  There  he  can  eiyoy  the 
company  of  a  talkative  brother  sportsman,  have  his  trouts  dressed  for 
supper,  tell  tales,  sing  old  tunes,  or  make  a  catch !  There  he  can  talk  of 
the  wonders  of  nature  with  learned  admiration,  or  find  some  harmless  sport 
to  content  him,  and  pass  away  a  little  time,  without  offence  to  God,  or 
injury  to  man  I 

FIBST  SIGHT  OF  A  TOAD. 

If  we  regard  the  figure  of  the  toad,  there  seems  nothing  in  it  that  should 
disgust  more  than  that  of  the  frt>g.    Its  form  and  proportions  are  nearly  the 
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eame ;  and  it  chiefly  differs  in  colour,  which  is  blacker;  and  its  slow  and 
heavy  motion,  which  exhibits  nothing  of  the  agility  of  the  frog :  yet  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  begun  in  early  prejudice,  that  those  who  consider  the 
one  as  an  harmless,  playful  animal,  turn  from  the  other  with  horror  and 
disgust.  The  frog  is  considered  as  a  useful  assistant,  in  ridding  our  groun&a 
of  vermin ;  the  toad,  as  a  secret  enemy,  that  only  wants  an  opportunity  to 
infect  us  with  its  venom. 

The  imagination,  in  this  manner  biassed  by  its  terrors,  paints  out  the  toad 
in  the  most  hideous  colouring,  and  clothes  it  in  more  than  natural  deformity. 
Its  body  is  broad ;  its  back  flat :  covered  with  a  dusky,  pimpled  hide ;  the 
belly  is  largo  and  swagging ;  the  pace  laboured  and  crawling;  its  retreat 
gloomy  and  filthy ;  and  its  whole  appearance  calculated  to  excite  disgust 
and  horror :  yet  upon  my  first  seeing  a  toad,  none  of  all  these  deformities  in 
the  least  afiected  me  with  sensations  of  loathing:  bom,  as  I  was,  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  toads,  I  had  prepared  my  imagination  for  some 
dreadful  object;  but  there  seemed  nothing  to  me  more  alarming  in  the 
sight,  than  in  that  of  a  common  frog ;  and  indeed,  for  some  time,  I  mistook 
and  handled  the  one  for  the  other.  When  first  informed  of  my  mistake,  I 
very  welj  remember  my  sensations :  I  wondered  how  I  had  escaped  with 
safety,  after  handling  and  dissecting  a  toad,  which  I  had  mistaken  for  a 
frug.  I  then  began  to  lay  in  a  fund  of  horror  against  the  whole  tribe, 
which,  though  convinced  they  are  harmless,  I  shall  never  get  rid  ot  My 
first  imaginations  were  too  strong  not  only  for  my  reason,  but  for  the 
conviction  of  my  senses. 

A  PLOATnrO  BEE-HOUSE. 

A  farm,  or  a  country,  may  be  over  stocked  with  bees,  as  with  any  other 
sort  of  animal ;  for  a  certain  number  of  hives,  always  require  a  certain 
number  of  flowers  to  subsist  on.  When  the  flowers  near  hoiLw  are  rifled, 
then  are  these  industrious  insects  seen  taking  more  extensive  ranges,  but 
their  abilities  may  be  over  taxed ;  and  if  they  are  obliged  in  quest  of 
honey,  to  go  too  far  from  home,  they  are  overwearied  in  the  pursuit,  they 
are  devoured  by  birds,  or  beat  down  by  the  winds  and  rain. 

LFrom  a  knowledge  of  this,  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Piedmont,  theyV 
ve  contrived,  as  I  have  often  seen,  a  kind  of  floatiag  bee-house.  ' 

They  have  on  board  one  barge,  threescore  or  an  hundred  bee-hives,  well 
defended  from  the  inclemency  of  an  accidental  storm ;  and  with  these,  the 
owners  suffer  themselves  to  float  gently  down  the  river.  As  the  bees  are 
continually  choosing  their  flowery  pasture  along  the  banks  of  the  stream^ 
they  are  furnished  with  sweets  before  unrifled ;  and  thus  a  single  floating 
bee-house,  yields  the  proprietor  a  considerable  income.  Why  a  method  similar 
to  this  has  never  been  adopted  in  England,  where  we  have  more  gentle 
rivers,  and  more  flowery  banks,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  I  know 
not ;  certainly  it  might  be  turned  to  advantage,  and  yield  the  poesessojr  a 
secure,  though  perhaps  a  moderate  income* 
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Among  the  Newbery  MSS.,  in  Mr.  Mnrra/s  poceirioii,  Is  tlie  fbllowf^ 
receipt  in  Goldsmith*!  handwriting  : — 

"  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  three  gnineai^  for  a  Pamphlet  respecting  tte 
Cock -Lane  Ghost.  "  Oliykb  Goldsmits. 

**  March  5th,  1762.'' 

This  pamphlet,  on  a  transient  topic  of  the  time,'  escaped  the  researdies  of 
Mr.  Prior  {Life,  i.  888),  and  has  onlj  recently  been  recovered  (Noiet 
and  Qaertea,  v.  77)  by  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  by  whose 
liberality  I  am  now  enabled  to  include  it  ibr  the  first  time  amoQg 
Goldamith^s  works.  Newbery  had  occasional  dealings  with  Briatow, 
whose  name  is  on  the  title-page. 


^  The  following  Essays  have  already  appeared  at  different  times,  and  im 
different  publications.  The  pamphlets  in  which  they  were  inserted  being 
generally  unsuccessful,  these  shared  the  common  fate,  without  assisting  the 
booksellers*  aims,  or  extending  the  writer  s  reputation.  The  public  was  too 
strenuously  employed  with  their  own  follies,  to  be  assiduous  in  estimating 
mine  ;  so  that  many  of  my  best  attempts  in  this  way  have  fiUlen  victims  to 
the  transient  topic  of  the  times ;  the  Ghost  in  Cook-Lane^  or  the  Siege  of 
Tioonderoga.— G0LD8MXT9.    Prefaet  to  Saaytt  17^ 


THE  MYSTERY  REVEALED. 
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It  is  8omewbat  remarkable,  that  the  Reformation^  which  in  other  conntrict 
banished  superstition,  in  En^^land,  seemed  to  increase  the  credulity  of  tlie 
vulgar.  At  a  time,  when  Bacon  was  employed  in  restoring  true  philosophy, 
King  James  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen  our  prejudices,  both  by  his 
authority  and  writings.  Scot,  Glanville,  and  Coleman  wrote  and  preached 
with  the  same  design ;  and  our  judges,  particularly  sir  Matthew  Hale, 
gave  some  horrid  proofs  of  their  credulity. 

Since  that  time  arguments  of  this  kind  have  been  pretty  much  rejected  by 
all  but  the  lowest  class.  The  vulgar  have,  indeed,  upon  several  occasions, 
called  for  justice  upon  supposed  criminals,  and  when  denied,  have  often 
exercised  it  themselves ;  their  accusations,  however,  in  general  fell  upon  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  old,  or  the  friendless,  upon  persons  who  were  unable 
to  resist,  or  who,  because  they  knew  no  guilt,  were  incapable  of  malfing  an 
immediate  defence. 

But  of  all  accusations  of  this  nature,  few  seem  so  extraordinary  as  that 
which  has  lately  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  which  is  9till 
carrying  on  at  an  house  in  Ck>ck-lane,  near  Smithfield.  The  continuance  of 
the  noises,  the  numbers  who  have  heard  them,  the  perseverance  of  the  girl, 
and  the  atrociousness  of  the  murder  which  she  pretends  to  detect,  are 
circumstances  that  were  never  perhaps  so  favourably  imited  for  the  carrying 
on  of  imposture  before.  The  credulous  are  prejudiced  by  the  child's  apparent 
benevolence :  her  age  and  ignorance  wipe  ofi'  the  imputation  of  her  being 
able  to  deceive,  and  one  or  two  more,  who  pretend  actually  to  have  seen  the 
apparition,  are  ready  to  strengthen  her  evidence. 

Upon  these  grounds,  a  man,  otherwise  of  a  fair  character,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  is  rendered  odious  to  society,  shunned  by  such  as  immediately  take 
imputation  for  guilt,  and  made  unhappy  in  his  family,  without  having  even 
in  law  a  power  of  redress.  Few  characters  more  deserve  com])assion  than  one 
that  is  thus  branded  with  crimes  without  an  accuser,  attacked  in  a  manner, 
at  once  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  and  spread  defamation,  and  all 
i\nthout  a  power  of  legal  vindication.  If  a  person  in  such  circumstances 
disregards  calumny,  and  appears   unconcerned,  he    is    then    accused  of 
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obstinacy  and  impudence ;  if  he  shrinks  at  the  reproach,  his  timidity  ia 
construed  as  a  symptom  of  his  guilt.  A  writer  of  the  life  of  Urban  Ghrandier, 
who  was  maliciously  accused,  and  burnt  for  being  a  magician,  thus 
describes  his  situation: — **  If  he  spoke  like  an  oratory^  says  the  historian, 
*^  his  accusers  observe  that  the  devil  inspired  his  eloquence  ;  if  he  was  tilentf 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  tacit  avowal  of  his  guilt ;  tohen  he  groaned  aloud 
under  the  torturCy  they  called  it  obstinacy ;  when  he  fainted  away,  thejf 
asserted  that  his  familiar  had  rendered  him  insensible"  In  short,  if  the 
credulous  arc  resolved  to  suspect,  even  opposite  and  improbable  ciroum- 
stances  Dvill  servei  to  awaken  suspicion ;  and  then  calumny  shall  grow, 
though  incapable^  of  being  traced  to  the  author,  or  though  apparently 
propagated  by  malice,  resentment,  or  imbecility. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  instance  of  the  good  sense  of  the  public  upon  the 
present  occasion,  that  even  the  vulgar  have  scarce  given  the  smallest 
degree  of  assent  to  this  deception.  Though  no  scheme  was  ever  laid  with 
more  low  cunning,  and  carried  on  with  more  indefatigable  application,  yet 
ii  has  found  but  very  few  partisans,  even  among  the  very  lowest  of  the  people, 
who  are  ready  enough  to  believe  any  tale  of  this  nature.  They  readily 
perceived  that  it  was  but  a  trick ;  they  were  only  amazed  at  what  could  be 
the  motives  for  so  black  an  imputation ;  they  heard  the  person's  character 
who  had  been  accused  very  freely  treated  in  the  newspapers,  and  perhi^ 
were  not  unwilling  to  believe  a  crime  against  a  man  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  dislike.  I  shall,  therefore,  upon  the  present  occasion  give  the 
public  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  this  whole  transaction  than  has 
hitherto  transpired,  and  that,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  I  shall  repeat 
nothing  as  a  truth  that  will  not  upon  the  closest  examination  be  found 
strictly  so ;  living  witnesses  shall  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  each  assertion. 
More  studious  of  defence  than  recrimination,  nothing  is  asserted  that  even 
the  opponents  will  not  confess.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to 
exculpate  the  guiltless,  and  enlighten  the  public,  and  these  are  the  only 
motives  for  my  present  publication. 

The  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  this  affair  are,  in  short,  as  follows : 

— In  the  year  1756,  Mr.  K was  married  to  Miss  E.  L of  L in  the 

county  of  Norfolk,  and  during  the  short  time  she  lived  with  him,  they 
enjoyed  all  the  happiness  a  married  state  could  bestow.  But  in  about 
eleven  months  after  their  cohabitation,  Mr.  K having  taken  the  post- 
office  at  S in  Norfolk,  he  and  his  wife  were  scarce  settled  there  a  month 

when  she  died  in  child-bed.  This  fatal  accident,  therefore,  determined  him 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  public  business,  but  as  he  had  engaged  for  a  year 
certain  at  the  post-office,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  house  till  the  expiration  of 

that  term.     During  this  interval  Miss  F L ,  the  person  whose  ghost 

is  supposed  to  appear,  and  who  was  sister  to  his  late  wife,  and  lived  with  her 

as  a  companion,  at  her  decease  continued  to  reside  with  Mr.  E ,  in  the 

character  of  his  housekeeper.    The  frequent  intercourse  arising  from  such  a 

situation,  soon  prod\iced  a  very  tender  affection  between  them.    Mr.  K , 

however,  finding  that  by  the  strictness  of  the  canon  law,  he  was  not  allowed 
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tx>  indulge  his  passion  (as  his  deceased  wife's  issue  by  him  was  bom  alive, 
though  it  died  a  short  time  after  birth),  took  a  resolution  of  ooming  up  to 
London,  with  intentions  of  purchasing  a  place  in  some  public  office,  and  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  cure  from  absence  and  dissipation.  Their  affections, 
however,  seemed  to  increase  by  absence ;  he  constantly  received  letters  from 
the  young  lady,  filled  with  repeated  entreaties  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  together,  and  with  positive  protestations  of  coming  to  London  after 
him  even  on  foot,  if  he  did  not  procure  her  a  more  creditable  conveyance. 
These  instances  of  her  regard  and  resolution  awakened  all  his  passion,  and 

at  last  induced  Mr.  K to  comply  with  her  solicitations,  thus  at  once  to 

gratify  his  own  inclinations  as  weU  as  hers.  As  the  canon  law  would  have 
allowed  him  to  marry  her,  had  there  been  no  issue  bom  alive  from  his 
former  wife,  he  thought  himself  at  least,  in  foro  conscientiay  permitted  to 
gratify  his  passion,  nor  could  he  see  why  so  small  an  obstacle  as  the  birth 
of  a  child,  that  so  short  a  time  survived  its  mother,  should  prevent  his 


During  their  residence  at  8  they  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
one  Mr.  1^ ,  a  gentleman  who  lived  some  years  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood.   To  this  gentleman,  who  was  now  settled  in  London,  Mr.  K had 

recourse  as  a  friend ;  and  understanding  that  he  soon  proposed  spending  a 

fortnight  in  Norfolk,  about  Whitsuntide,  1759,  Mr.  K commimicated 

the  whole  affair  to  him,  showed  him  her  letters,  and  entreated  him,  if  she 
persisted  in  her  resolution  of  ooming  to  London,  to  conduct  her  up  to  town 
upon  his  retum.    The  gentleman  complied,  and,  upon  his  going  into  the 

country,  waited  upon  Miss  F ,  informed  her  of  his  instractions,  and 

as  his  principal  business  lay  at  a  village  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
her,  where  he  intended  to  stay  eight  or  ten  days,  he  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  her  final  resolution  by  letter ;  and,  acoor^gly,  three  or  four  days  before 
his  intended  retum  to  town,  he  received  a  letter  from  her,  requesting  him 

to  meet  her  at  8 ^m,  a  market-town,  exactly  midway  between  them. 

Here  they  agreed  to  go  for  London  that  night,  and  as  the  Yarmouth  stage- 
coach was  going  then  for  London,  they  took  that  opportunity,  and  arrived 
in  town  at  about  five  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  E ,  not  being  exactly  apprised  of  the  day  of  her  arrival,  was  at 

that  time  at  his  country  lod^ngs  at  Chreenwich,  upon  which  Miss  F 

took  a  pair  of  oars  and  went  to  him  there.    As  it  was  Mr.  K ^'s  intention 

for  the  future  to  live  with  her  as  his  wife,  he  had  declared  himself  a  married 
man  to  all  his  acquaintance  long  before  her  arrival,  nor  were  any  of  them 
surprised  at  his  bringing  home  a  woman,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his 
lawful  wife.  She  was  always  called  by  his  name,  and  ever  treated  and 
considered  as  a  wife  by  him :  and  from  their  mutual  happiness  and  affection 
the  contrary  would  have  never  been  known,  had  not  her  relations,  who  by 
all  the  ties  of  honour  and  generosity  were  concerned  to  keep  it  a  secret, 
taken  every  opportunity  of  divulging  it  to  the  world,  and,  from  a  pretended 
regard  for  her  reputation,  endeavoured  to  publish  her  shame* 

As  Mr.  E could  not  find  an  house  to  his  mind,  he  took  her  to  his 
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lod^ngs  near  the  Mansion-house,  where,  however,  they  did  not  continue 
long,  for  to  use  the  expression  of  a  gentleman,  who  published  an  account  in 
one  of  the  public  newspapers,  signed  ''J.  A.  L.,"  the  people  of  the  house 
where  they  lodged  did  not  altogether  approve  their  conduct ;  and  indeed  it 

would  be  surprising  if  they  had,  for  Mr.  K was  obliged  to  arrest  his 

landlord  for  above  twenty  pounds  that  he  had  lent  him,  a  step  which  it  is 
probable  this  same  landlord  did  not  entirely  approve. 

From  this  lodging  they  removed  to  Mr.  P 's,  in  Cock-lane,  near  "West 

Smithficld.    But  it  soon  unfortunately  happened,  that  his  present  landlord 

had  the  very  same  cause  of  dislike  to  Mr.  K that  his  former  landlord 

had.    Money  was  borrowed  by  this  as  well  as  the  former,  and  the  same  slow 

disposition  to  repay  it  appeared  in  the  new  as  well  as  the  old.    Mr.  K 

was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  once  more  to  law,  and  to  sue  his  new 
landlord  for  twelve  pounds,  after  many  vain  solicitations  for  payment.  This, 
as  may  naturally  be  expected,  created  uneasiness  and  disturbances  between 

them,  and  the  quarrel  rose  to  such  an  height,  that  at  last  he  left  Mr.  P ^b 

house  at  an  hour's  warning,  and  took  another  lodging,  at  a  jeweller's,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  an  inconvenient  apartment  indeed,  but  which  he 
expected  would  serve  for  a  short  time,  till  an  house  which  he  had  taken  in 
Bartlet -court  was  fitted  up. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  see  nothing  so  very  culpable  in  the  conduct  of 

Mr.  K ;   there  was   neither  inveigling  nor  incest  in   the    case,    as 

the  world  has  been  taught  to  believe ;  the  lady's  coming  to  London  was 
almost  against  his  consent,  and  his  living  with  her  after  as  his  wife,  was 
what  the  canon  law  would  have  allowed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  child  by  his 
former  wife,  which  was  bom  alive.  This  light  circumstance  prevented  a 
public  marriage ;  but  to  remedy  this,  the  young  lady  and  he  took  every 
precaution  to  live  faithfully  together,  and  to  unite  their  friendship  by  the 
ties  also  of  interest.    They  made  their  wills  mutually  in  each  other's  favour ; 

Mr.  E 's  fortune  was  considerable,  hers  only  amounted  to  a  bare  hundred 

pound ;  so  that  if  there  was  any  advantage  on  either  side,  it  was  on  the  part 
of  the  young  lady.  Tet,  how  has  this  been  misrepresented  to  the  public 
by  the  same  gentleman,  in  the  newspapers,  who  signs  himself  *'  J.  A.  L."  He 
seems  to  intimate,  that  the  lady  was  inveigled  from  her  Mends,  and  then 
decoyed  into  making  a  will,  prejudicial  to  her  own  interests.  But  who  is 
this  person,  who  so. disinterestedly  espouses  the  cause  of  public  justice,  and 

takes  this  open  method  of  aspersing  Mr.  £ ?    There  is  a  gentleman  of 

K ^'s  acquaintance,  the  initials  of  whose  name  are  these  letters,  and 

whether  he  really  was  or  not  concerned  in  the  publication,  will  be  shortly 
made  appear  in  a  new  course  of  justice. 

If  there  be  anything  very  culpable  in  Mr.  K ^s  behaviour,  the  publio 

has  now  seen  it;  perhaps  a  rigid  moralist  would  censure  him  in  some 
instances  of  it,  but  certain  I  am,  there  are  few  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
transgressions,  could  not  pardon  him ;  what  the  reader  has  seen,  however, 
is  the  only  indefensible  part  of  his  character ;  in  all  other  respects  he  was 
entirely  blameless,  and  what  follows  of  his  conduct,  is  as  open,  and  as  well 
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attested,  as  any  evidenoe  that  was  ever  giYen,  and  which,  instead  of  reproach, 
will  perhaps  merit  approbation. 

At  his  new  lodging  he  had  not  remained  above  a  week  when  Mrs.  L 
was  taken  ill,  a  physician  was  immediately  sent  for,  who  had  occasionally 
▼isited  her  before ;  an  apothecary  was  employed,  and  every  precaution  taken 
that  tenderness  could  suggest.  But  the  reader  will  best  determine  on  the 
manner  of  her  treatment  by  the  following  certificate,  drawn  up  by  the 
physician  himself,  and  signed  by  him  and  the  apothecary: — 

<'  Some  time  in  November,  1759, 1  visited  Mr.  £ ,  at  his  lodgings  at 

Mr.  P ^'s,  in  Cock-lane,^  and  was  then  retained,  to  attend  the  deceased 

F in  her  expected  labour,  she  being  then,  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 

pregnancy.  In  the  course  of  the  following  months  I  visited  her  occasionally 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  same  house.     On  the  25th  of  January  following,  I 

received  a  message  from  Mr.  K ,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  that  the 

lady  was  ill,  and  wanted  my  assistance.   I  found  them  removed  from  P '■ 

to  an  inconvenient  apartment  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  found  the  lady, 
deceived  by  an  acute  pain  in  the  back  into  an  opinion  that  she  was  actually 
in  labour ;  but  on  my  declaring  the  contrary,  found  not  only  she,  but  the 
women  about  her,  were  extremely  uneasy,  still  suspecting  I  had  formed  a 

wrong  judgment ;  after  a  few  hours,  Mr.  £ informed  me  he  had  taken 

a  house  in  Bardet's-court,  near  Red-Lyon-street,  Clerkenwell,  and,  if  I 
thought  there  was  no  danger,  would  be  glad  to  remove  her  thither ;  I  told 
him  there  were  no  signs  of  labour,  but  that,  from  the  symptoms,  she  would 
probably  be  ill  some  time,  as  I  apprehended  an  eruptive  fever,  though  I  had 
not  at  that  time  any  suspicion  of  the  small-pox,  as  I  did  not  know  she  had 
never  had  them.  In  the  afternoon  I  attended  the  deceased  in  a  coach  (having 
properly  secured  her  frt)m  receiving  any  injury  by  cold)  to  the  house; 

Mr.  £ having  been  before  sent  to  prepare  the  apartment    I  had  her 

immediately  put  to  bed,  ordered  her  to  be  blooded,  and  prescribed  such 
cordial  medicines  as  I  thought  were  proper  to  throw  out  an  eruption ;  a  nurse 
was  immediately  provided,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  care  of  the  sick  patient 
The  next  morning,  I  met  Mr.  Jones,  her  apothecary,  by  appointment ;  the 
eruption  began  to  appear,  and  from  the  violent  lumbago  of  the  day  before, 
and  other  symptoms,  we  prognosticated  a  confluent  small-pox,  of  a  very 

virulent  nature.     Mr.  £ was  informed,  that  in  her  situation,  the  most 

favourable  species  of  that  distemper  would  be  extremely  hazardous,  and  that 
hers  being  a  bad  sort,  the  danger  was  very  great.  We  endeavoured  to  assist 
nature,  by  early  blisterings,  and  administered  medicines  of  a  cordial  nature. 
The  symptoms  were,  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  rather  favourable,  but 
when  maturation  should  have  been  performed,  the  pulse  flagged,  the  fever 
sank,  and  the  whole  eruption  put  on  a  wharty,  pallid  appearance ;  and,  as 
she  could  not  swallow  but  with  difficulty,  she  could  but  seldom  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  anything ;  she  was  herself  sensible  of  her  danger,  and  Mr.  £— > 

'  Parsons,  the  officiating  elerk  in  the  adjoining  ohnroh  of  St.  Sepnlohra.    Coek-lant 
is  in  West  Smithfield,  orsr  against  Pie  Coirner,  where  the  Fire  of  London  stopped. 
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was  told  she  oould  not  survive  three  or  four  days.  He  was  advised,  there- 
fore, to  procure  a  minister  to  visit  her,  which  was  accordingly  done.  For 
the  last  two  days  no  persuasion  could  hring  her  to  taste  anything,  so  that, 
for  near  fifty  hours  before  she  died,  she  hardly  swallowed  a  pint  of  any 
fluid  whatever,  and  that,  only  when  myself  or  the  apothecary  were  present 
to  administer  it  to  her.  The  last  morning  of  her  life  we  found  her  extremely 
low,  her  eyes  sunk,  her  speech  failing,  and  her  intellects  very  imperfect ;  we 

told  Mr.  K she  could  not  then  live  twelve  hours.    Accordingly,  a  short 

time  after  we  left  her,  her  speech  was  wholly  taken  from  her,  she  became 
senseless,  a  little  convulsed,  and  expired  in  the  evening,  vts.,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1762.»  "  T.  C. 

"The  foregoing  is  a  true  relation  of  the  case  of  F ^  which  we,  who 

attended  her  in  her  illness,  are  ready  to  attest :  as  witness  our  hands, 

•«  Tho.  Coopek,  M.D. 
••Northmnberland-street,  Charing-cross. 
"  Jas.  Jones,  Apothecary, 

«*  Feb.  8,  1762.*'  "  Grafton-street,  Soho. 

By  this  we  find  the  lady  taken  ill  of  a  disorder,  in  itself  extremely  danger- 
ous, still  more  so  at  her  mature  time  of  life,  but  most  of  all  so,  as  the  patient 
was  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  We  see  her  treated  in  the  most 
judicious  manner  by  persons  of  learning  and  credit,  her  danger  prognosticated 
with  judgment  and  accuracy ;  and  her  disorder  going  through  all  the 
regular  but  fatal  stages,  peculiar  to  the  small-pox  alone,  together  with  her 
death  foretold,  and  prepared  for  four  days  before  it  happened. 

After  such  an  attestation,  we  may  judge  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
supposed  ghost,  when,  among  the  rest  of  her  answers,  she  asserts,  that  she 
was  poisoned  but  three  hours  before  she  died.  It  here  appears  that  she 
swallowed  nothing  but  in  presence  of  the  physician,  at  least  fifty  hours  before 
her  death :  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no  great  necessity  to  poison  her,  if  there 
had  been  such  an  intention,  and  if  she  could  swallow,  when  the  doctor  and 
apothecary  both  joined  in  asserting  she  could  not  live  twelve  hours ;  and 
when  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death  but  too  visibly  promised  to  antici- 
pate the  operations  of  even  the  strongest  poison,  so  as  to  make  the  perpetra- 
tion needless. 

After  such  a  full  vindication,  therefore,  the  reader  may  judge  what  credit 

is  to  be  given  to  the  calumny  of  the  person  who  subscribes  himself  ''  B 

B ,"  a  man,  at  best,  but  I  will  have  more  tenderness  to  his  character 

than  he  had  to  that  of  Mr.  K :  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  her  relations,  and  saw  nothing  that  he  relates ;  there  can  be  no 
credit  given  to  this  man,  when  he  assures  the  public  that  she  ma  purely,  or 
in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well  the  day  before  she  died. 

In  fact,  so  far  from  being  so,  that  she  perceived  herself  the  approaohes  of 

death,  and  prevailed  on  Mr.  K —  to  send  for  one  Mr.  M s,  an  eminent 

attorney  of  his  acquaintance,  to  examine  her  will  in  Mr.  K-^— 's  favouri  and 
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if  not  found  a  good  one,  to  draw  it  over  anew.    Upon  Mr.  M ^^b  declaring 

the  will  to  be  good,  she  asked  this  gentleman  if  it  oonld  not  be  made  still 

more  strongly  in  Mr.  K ^%  fayour :  to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative : 

upon  which  declaring  her  satisfaction,  Mr.  K asked  her,  if  she  would 

choose  to  give  anything  to  any  of  her  relations  ?  to  which  she  replied,  no : 
he  then  desired  to  know,  if  she  chose  to  divide  her  clothes  among  her  sisters  ? 
To  which  she  answered  with  some  emotion,  I  have  nothing  to  give  to  any 
one  but  you.  She  was  at  that  time  sensible :  and  surely  had  she  herself 
suspected  any  foul  treatment,  she  would  never  have  carried  her  affection  so 
far  as  to  reward  the  cause  of  her  destruction. 

But  she  was  also  attended  by  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  A ,* 

a  gentleman  equally  remarkable  for  his  benevolence,  learning,  and  morals: 
he  was  a  witness  to  Mr.  E — ^'s  treatment  and  her  behaviour ;  he  declares, 
and  has  often  declared,  that  never,  during  the  time  of  his  visits,  did  he  see  a 

grief  more  expressive  than  in  Mr.  £ ^  nor  a  tenderness  more  affecting 

than  in  the  deceased. 

As  soon  as  she  died,  Mr.  K sent  her  sister,  who  lived  in  Pall-mall,  the 

earliest  notice ;  ordered  an  undertaker  to  make  as  good  a  coffin  as  he  could, 
both  lined  and  covered ;  but  being  apprehensive  of  a  prosecution  if  he  gave 
her  his  own  name  upon  it,  and  being  unwilling  to  give  her  any  other,  he 
desired  that  no  name  should  be  fixed ;  but  afterwards,  when  called  upon  for 
to  have  her  name  registered,  finding  himself  obliged  to  give  some  name,  he 
gave  her  his  own,  being  determined  she  should  not  suffer  reproach,  whatever 
might  be  the  result. 

Her  funeral  was  as  decent  as  his  circumstances  could  permit;  and  her 
sister,  who  was  present,  wept  over  the  corpse  for  some  time  before  the  coffin 
was  screwed  down;  by  which  it  fsirther  appears  what  credit  should  be  given 

to  the  aforesaid  B ,  when  he  says,  that  '*  her  tister  was  deprived  of  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  her  dear  sister's  hody,  as  the  coffin  had  been  screwed  down 
some  time  before  she  came  to  the  hmtse"  Her  sister  wept  for  some  time  over 
the  body  while  yet  exposed,  and  the  coffin  being  then  screwed  down,  she 

attended  it  with  the  company  in  the  vault  in  St.  J ,  Clerkenwell,*  and 

seemed  at  that  time  well  satisfied  with  her  sister's  treatment. 

Mr.  K ,  upon  their  return,  offered  her  any  part  of  the  clothes  of 

the  deceased,  or  the  whole,  if  she  chose  them ;  to  which  she  replied,  that 

she  looked  upon  Mr.  E ^'s  behaviour  to  her  sister  in  the  same  light  as  if 

they  had  actually  been  married,  and  that  he  was  welcome  to  all  that  he  was 
possessed  of  belonging  to  her  sister. 

Such  is  the  plain  narrative  of  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  E to  Miss  L , 

not  supported  by  mere  assertion,  but  by  facts,  that  will  bear  the  strictest 
scrutiny ;  not  by  witnesses  remote  or  obscure,  but  by  persons  of  undoubted 
credit,  candour,  and  veracity;  not  produced  as  supporters  of  a  controversy, 

>  The  Ber.  Mr.  Aldrich  of  ClerkenweO. 
B  The  church  of  St  John's  Clerkenwell,  a  plain,  ngly  stnictare  in  St  John's-sqnsre^ 
with  an  early  English  erjpt,  pari  of  the  ehoii'  of  the  priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
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for  the  accnsatioii  is  too  ridiculous  to  admit  one,  but  mentioned  in  order  to 
carry  conviction.  And,  indeed,  it  was  happy  for  him  that  his  conduct  was 
observed  bv  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  are  generally  present  upon 
such  occasions ;  his  behaviour  could  admit  of  no  suspicion,  and  there  were 
no  suspicious  persons  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

A  person  who  had  behaved  in  so  fair  and  open  a  manner,  might  sorely 
have  no  reason  to  expect  reproach  upon  this  affair ;  he  might  rest  in  security 
that  no  accusation  or  calumny,  arising  from  his  former  conduct,  oould  affeet 
him  now :  but  he  was  attacked  from  a  quarter  that  no  person  in  his  senses 
could  in  the  least  have  imagined ;  in  a  manner  that  but  to  mention,  would 
have  excited  the  laughter  of  thousands :  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  all 
of  a  sudden,  he  was  surprised  with  the  horrid  imputation  of  being  a 
murderer,  of  having  murdered  the  person  he  held  most  dear  upon  earth ;  of 
having  murdered  her  by  poison :  and  who  is  his  accuser  P  Why,  a  ghost ! 
The  reader  laughs;  yet,  ridiculous  as  the  witness  is,  groundless  as  the 
accusation,  it  has  served  to  make  one  man  completely  unhappy.  The 
slightest  evils  by  firequent  repetition  at  last  bec(Hne  real  misfortunes ;  and 
the  imputation  of  great  crimes,  however  unsupported,  often  blacken  a 
character  more  than  the  commission  of  smaller  ones. 

I  would  not  choose  to  pall  the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  transactions 
which  he  has  already  heard  too  often  repeated, but  the  story  of  the  ghost  is  in 
brief  as  follows : — For  some  time  a  knocking  and  scratching  has  been  heard 

in  the  night  at  Mr.  P s's,  where  Mr.  K and  Mrs.  L formerly 

lodged,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  family ;  and  several  methods  were  tried  to 
discover  the  imposture,  but  without  success.    This  knocking  and  scratching 

was  generally  heard  in  a  little  room  in  which  Mr.  P s's  two  children  lay, 

the  eldest  of  which  was  a  girl  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  The 
purport  of  this  knocking  was  not  thoroughly  conceived,  till  the  eldest  child 
pretended  to  see  the  actual  ghost  of  the  deceased  lady  mentioned  above. 
When  she  had  seen  the  ghost,  a  weak  ignorant  publican  also,  who  lived  in 

the  neighbourhood,  asserted  that  he  had  seen  it  too ;  and  Mr.  P s  himself 

(the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  K had  disobliged  by  suing  for  rnoDcy),  he  also 

saw  the  ghost  about  the  same  time :  the  girl  saw  it  without  hands,  in  a 
shroud ;  the  other  two  saw  it  with  hands,  aU  luminous  and  shining.  There 
was  one  unlucky  circumstance,  however,  in  the  apparition;  though  it 
appeared  to  three  several  persons,  and  could  knock,  scratch,  and  flutter,  yet 
its  coming  would  have  been  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  had  it  not  been  kindly 
assisted  by  the  persons  thus  haunted.  It  was  impossible  for  a  ghost  thi^ 
could  not  speak  to  make  any  discovery  ;  the  people,  therefore,  to  whom  it 
appeared,  kindly  undertook  to  make  the  discovery  themselves,  and  the 
ghost,   by  knocking,  gave  its  assent   to   their  method  of  wording  the 

accusation ;  thus  there  was  nothing  illegal  on  any  side ;  Mr.  K ^s  eharactor 

was  blackened  without  an  accuser ;  the  persons  haunted  only  asked  questions, 
no  doubt  merely  from  curiosity,  without  any  assertion  that  could  be  repre- 
hended ;  and  answers  by  knocking  could  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  ap  a^ 
legal  cause  of  impeachment.    Thousands  who  believed  nothing  of  the  i 
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eamei  in  order,  if  poisible,  to  detect  its  falnty,  or  satisfy  cariosity ;  and  the 
words  poison  and  mnrder  being  frequently  joined  with  the  name  of  the 
supposed  offender,  that  name  became  everywhere  public,  joined  to  an 
accusation  which,  whether  belieyed  or  not,  in  itself  is  to  a  sensitiye  mind 
sufficient  misery ;  to  become  everywhere  remarkable  by  imputed  guQt,  is 
certainly  a  state  of  tmeasiness  that  only  fiedls  short  of  a  consdousness  of 
real  yillany.  . 

When  therefore  the  spirit  taught  the  assistants,  or  rather  the  assistants 
had  taught  the  spirit  (for  that  could  not  speak),  that  Mr.  E.  was  the 
murderer,  the  road  lay  llien  open,  and  every  night  the  fane  was  carried  on, 
to  the  amusement  of  several  who  attended  with  all  the  good-humour  which 
the  spending  one  night  with  novelty  inspires ;  they  jested  with  the  ghost ; 
soothed  it,  flattered  it,  while  none  was  truly  unhappy,  but  him  whose 
character  was  thus  repeatedly  rendered  odious  and  trifled  with,  merely  to 
amuse  idle  curiosity. 

To  have  a  proper  idea  of  this  scene,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  the  reader  is  to 
conceive  a  very  small  room  with  a  bed  in  the  middle ;  the  girl,  at  the  usual 
hour  of  going  to  bed,  is  undressed,  and  put  in  with  proper  solemnity ;  the 
spectators  are  next  introduced,  who  sit  looking  at  each  other,  suppressing 
laughter,  and  wait  in  silent  expectation  for  the  opening  of  the  scene.  As 
the  ghost  is  a  good  deal  offended  at  incredulity,  the  persons  present  are  to 
conceal  theirs  if  they  have  any,  as  by  this  concealment  they  can  only  hope 
to  gratify  their  curiosity.  For  if  tiiey  show,  either  before  or  when  the 
knocking  is  begun,  a  too  prying  inquisition,  or  ludicrous  style  of  thinking, 
the  ghost  continues  usually  silent,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  house. 
Miss  Fanny  is  angry.  The  spectators  therefore  have  nothing  for  it  but  to 
sit  quiet  and  credulous,  otherwise  they  must  hear  no  ghost,  which  is  no 
small  disappointment  for  persons  who  have  come  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  girl  who  knows  by  some  secret  when  the  ghost  is  to  appear,  sometimes 
apprises  the  assistants  of  its  intended  visitation.  It  flrst  begins  to  scratch, 
and  then  to  answer  questions,  giving  two  knocks  for  a  negative,  and  one  for 
an  affirmative.  By  this  means  it  tells  whether  a  watch,  when  held  up,  be 
white,  blue,  yellow,  or  black;  how  many  clergymen  are  in  the  room, 
though  in  this  sometimes  mistaken ;  it  evidently  distingniahes  white  men 
from  negroes,  with  several  other  marks  of  sagacity ;  however  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken  in  questions  of  a  private  nature,  when  it  deigns  to  answer  them,— 
for  instance,  the  ghost  was  ignorant  where  she  dined  upon  Mr.  K.'8 
marriage;  how  many  of  her  relations  were  at  church  upon  the  same 
occasion ;  but  particidarly  she  called  her  fetther  John  instead  of  Thomas,  a 
mistake  indeed  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  ghost;  but  perhaps  she  was 
willing  to  verify  the  old  proverb,  that  it  ii  a  imm  ehUd  thai  knows  itt  own 
father.  However,  though  sometimes  right,  and  sometimes  wrong,  she 
pretty  invariably  persists  in  one  story,  namely,  that  she  was  poisoned  in  a 
cup  of  purl,  by  red  arsenic,  a  poiM>n  unheard  of  beforci  by  Mr.  £.  in  her 
last  illness;  and  that  she  heartily  wishes  him  hanged. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  remark  upon  an  evidence  of  this  nature,  but  it 
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may  not  be  tmnccessaiy  to  observe,  that  the  ghost,  though  fond  of  oompany, 
is  particularly  modest  upon  these  occasions,  an  enemy  to  the  light  of  a 
candle,  and  always  most  silent  before  those  from  whose  rank  and  under- 
standing she  could  most  reasonably  expect  redress.  When  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  of  eminence  for  their  rank,  learning,  and  good  sense,  were 
assembled  to  give  the  ghost  a  fair  hearing,  then,  one  might  have  thought, 
would  have  been  the  time  to  knock  loudest,  and  to  exert  every  effort :  then 
was  the  time  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice,  and  to  give  every  possible 
method  of  information;  but  in  what  manner  she  behaved  upon  this  test  of 
her  reality,  will  better  appear  from  the  oommittee's  own  words  than  mine. 
Their  advertisement*  runs  thus: — 

« I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  the  following  aoooont  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  gentlemen,  who  met  at  my  house  on 
Monday  evening,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  reality  of  the  supposed  visita- 
tion of  a  departed  spirit  at  a  house  in  Cock-lane,  is  alone  authentic,  and  waa 
drawn  up,  with  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  assembly,  while  they 
were  present;  and  that  the  account  in  the  Ledger  of  this  day  oontains  many 
circumstances  not  founded  in  truth.  Ste.  Aldbich." 

^^Fehruarp  lit,  1762, 

"  On  this  night  many  gentiemen,  eminent  for  their  rank  and  eharaoter, 
were,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Glerkenwell,  assembled 
at  his  house  for  the  examination  of  the  noises  supposed  to  be  made  by  a 
departed  spirit,  for  the  detection  of  some  enormous  crime. 

'<  About  ten  at  night  the  gentiemen  met  in  the  chamber,  in  which  the  girl, 
supposed  to  be  disturbed  by  a  spirit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been  put  to 
bed  by  several  ladies:  they  sat  rather  more  than  an  hour,  and  hearing 
nothing,  went  down  stairs,  where  they  interrogated  the  father  of  the  girl, 
who  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  fraud. 

''  The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publicly  promised,  by  an  affirmative 
knock,  that  it  would  attend  one  of  the  gentiemen  into  the  vault  under  the 
church  of  St  John,  Glerkenwell,  where  the  body  is  deposited,  and  give  a 
token  of  her  presence  there  by  a  knock  upon  her  coffin ;  it  waa  therefore 
determined  to  make  this  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the  supposed 
spirit. 

'  The  advertisement  vas  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  took  an  actiTO  put  in  the 
detection  of  the  impostore,  for  which  he  was  caricatured  by  Churchill  as  Pompo§o  in 
''The  Ghost.**  The  top  of  the  thermometer  in  Hogarth*B  picture  of  '*The  Medley** 
18  divided  into  two  equal  portions  ;  in  one  half  the  girl  is  seen  in  bed,  and  in  the  other 
half  the  ghost,  in  the  act  of  knocking,  to  announce  her  arrivaL 

^'Tet  still  will  you  for  jokes  sit  watching^ 
Like  Cock-lane  ghost  for  Fanny's  scratching.** 

Cfiurick,  Prologue  ypon  Protogttet  to  The  Deuce  i$  in  Sim, 

The  house  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  about  half-way  up^  and  has  long  beea 
taken  down.    (See  Cunningham's  Handbook  of  London,  art  "  Cock  Lane.") 
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**  WMle  they  were  enquiring  and  deliberating,  they  were  snmmoned  into 
the  girl's  chamber  by  some  ladies,  who  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  had  heard 
knocks  and  scratches:  when  the  gentlemen  entered,  the  girl  declared,  that 
she  felt  the  spirit  like  a  mouse  upon  her  back ;  and  was  required  to  hold  her 
hands  out  of  bed.  From  that  time,  though  the  spirit  was  yery  solemnly 
required  to  manifest  its  existence,  by  appearance,  by  impression  on  the  hand 
or  body  of  any  present,  by  scratches,  knocks,  or  any  agency,  no  evidence  of 
any  preternatural  power  was  exhibited. 

'*  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised,  that  the  person,  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  of  striking  Uie  oofi^,  was  then  about  to  visit  the 
vault,  and  that  the  performance  of  the  promise  was  then  claimed.  The 
company  at  one  went  into  the  church,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made,  went,  with  one  more  into  the  vault.  The  spirit  was 
solemnly  required  to  perform  its  promise,  but  nothing  more  than  silence 
ensued.  The  person  supposed  to  be  accused  by  the  spirit,  then  went  down, 
with  several  others,  but  no  effect  was  perceived.  Upon  their  return  they 
examined  the  girl,  but  could  draw  no  confession  from  her :  between  two  and 
three,  she  desired,  and  was  permitted,  to  go  home  with  her  father. 

*'  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  whole  assembly,  that  the  child  has 
some  art  of  making  or  counterfeiting  particular  noises,  and  that  there  is  no 
agency  of  any  higher  cause."  * 

Such  an  account  will  convince  those  who  are  imder  the  influence  of  reason, 
but  nothing  can  gain  over  some,  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  but  not  to  think.  To  convince  such,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that 
the  committee  had  continued  their  scrutiny  a  night  or  two  longer,  by  which 
means  the  impostor  would  in  all  probability  be  caught  in  the  feet,  or  at  least 
more  thoroughly  detected.  For  if  the  ghost  persisted  in  such  company  to 
continue  silent,  it  would  then  be  obvious,  that  it  was  afraid  of  the  discovery 
it  pretended  to  aim  at ;  or  if  it  continued  to  knock  or  scratch,  the  noises  by 
explaining  themselves  could  not  long  frustrate  a  judicious  enquiry. 

But  as  it  is,  the  ghost  still  continues  to  practise  as  before,  and  in  some 
measure  remains  imdetected ;  and  it  is  probable  she  will  thus  continue,  for  a 
much  longer  time,  to  exhibit  among  friends  who  desire  no  detection,  or 
among  the  curious,  whose  pleasure  is  in  proportion  to  the  deception.  The 
ghost  knows  perfectly  well  before  whom  to  exhibit.  She  oould,  as  we  see, 
venture  well  enough  to  fright  the  ladies,  or  perhaps  some  men,  about  as 
courageous  as  ladies,  and  as  discerning,  but  when  the  committee  had  come 
up,  and  gathered  round  the  bed,  it  was  no  time  then  to  attempt  at  deception, 
the  ghost  was  angry,  and  very  judiciously  kept  her  hunters  at  bay. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  I  would  seriously  produce  formal 

1  This  solemn  inquiry  undeoeiTed  the  world ;  and  the  contriTers  of  the  imposture 
were  punished  for  what  they  did.  Panons,  the  father  of  the  girl,  was  set  three 
several  times  in  the  pilloiy  ''  at  the  end  of  Ooek-lane,"  and  imprisoned  for  one  year  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison.  London  mobs  are  curiously  composed ;  instead  of  pelting 
Parsons  in  the  pilloiy,  they  collected  a  subscription  for  him. — €fwnninghanC$  Hand* 
book  of  Lond<m,  orL  <*  Cock  Lane.** 
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arguments  to  refute  an  aocnsation,  which  upon  the  first  blush  answers  itself; 
what  was  once  said  to  a  writer,  who  drew  up  a  book  to  prove  the  iniquity  of 
the  Inquisition,  might  in  such  a  case  be  applied  to  me.  '<  Men^^  said  he, 
<*  wlio  read  books  of  controversy ^  are  already  convinced  of  the  absurdity  you 
undertake  to  refute ;  while  those  who  believe  such  falsehoods  never  examine 
their  own  opinion,  and  will  consequently  never  read  yours,^^ 

The  question  in  this  case,  therefore,  is  not  whether  the  ghost  be  true  or 
false,  but  who  are  the  contrivers,  or  what  can  be  the  motives  for  this  vile 
deception  P  To  attempt  to  assign  the  motives  of  any  action,  is  not  so  easy  a 
task  as  many  imagine.  A  thousand  events  have  risen  firom  caprice,  pride, 
or  mere  idleness,  which  an  undisceming  spectator  might  have  attributed  to 
reason,  resentment,  and  close  laid  design.  It  would  not  therefore  become 
me,  who  have  been  now  endeavouring  to  vindicate  innocence,  to  lay  the 
blame  of  this  imposture  on  any  individual  upon  earth,  though  never  so 
rationally  to  be  suspected.     All  I  shall  say  is,  that,  as  the  reader  may 

remember,  Mr.  £ has  many  who  owe  him  an  ill-will.    His  landlord  at 

one  house,  whom  he  arrested  for  money  lent  him,  had  cause  of  resentment ; 
his  landlord  in  Cock-lane,  the  father  of  the  child,  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  sue  from  similar  motives,  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  willing  enough  to 
retaliate  the  supposed  injury.  But  above  all,  Mrs.  L— — ^'s  relations,  who 
had  filled  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  him,  just  two  months  before  this 
infernal  agcut  appeared  to  strengthen  their  plea.  This  law-suit  between 
him  and  the  family  of  the  deceased  is  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  therefore 
unfit  at  present  to  be  laid  before  the  public ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
mentioned  is  that  their  animosity  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitdi,  and 
that  since  its  commencement  they  have  pursued  him  with  implacable  resent- 
ment. What  may  be  the  justice  of  his  cause  or  their  anger,  the  proper  judges 
and  not  the  public  are  to  determine;  but  whether  it  goes  for  or  against  hiTn^ 
the  world  may  be  assured  that  the  whole  true  state  of  this  Chancery  suit 
(as  far  as  is  consistent  with  law)  will  be  very  minutely  laid  before  them 
upon  a  proper  occasion ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  was 

commenced  in  November  last,  while  Mr.  K was  upon  a  journey  for  his 

brother,  and  that  when  he  Tetumed,  to  put  in  his  appearance,  he  soon  found 
a  prosecution  of  a  much  more  terrible  nature  commenced  against  him,  more 
terrible  as  unexpected,  and  more  dangerous  as  the  cause  was  unknown. 

I  have  now  as  briefly,  and  indeed  as  tenderly  as  I  could,  stated  the  whole 
of  this  most  surprising  transaction,  and  the  reader  by  this  time  sees  how  far 

Mr.  K is  culpable.    He  sees  him  living  affectionately  wth  a  woman  as 

his  wife,  whom  the  laws  of  nature  allowed  him  to  love,  but  the  strictness  of 
the  canon-law  forbade  him  to  marry.  He  sees  every  possible  method  taken 
to  preserve  this  woman's  reputation  and  life,  and  the  most  reputable 
persons  produced  as  witnesses  of  her  end.  He  sees  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
both  for  birth,  character,  and  learning,  joined  to  acknowledge  the  whole  of 
the  pretended  ghost,  as  an  imposition  upon  1he  public,  and  lastly  he  sees 
those  who  pretend  to  bear  witness  to  the  accusation,  persons  of  a  mixed 
reputation,  of  gross  ignorance,  giceat  cruelty,  and  what  is  more,  armed  with 
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resentment  against  him.  I  would  not  wish,  however,  to  turn  the  popular 
resentment  upon  any  particular  person,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  divert  it 
somewhere  from  the  guiltless. 

But  still  it  seems  something  extraordinary,  how  this  imposition  could  be 
so  long  carried  on  without  a  discovery.  However,  when  we  compare  it  to 
some  others  which  have  successfully  deceived  the  public  a  yet  longer  time, 
oui'  wonder  will  be  in  some  measure  diminished.  It  was  the  observation  of 
Erasmus,  that  whenever  people  flock  to  see  a  miracle,  they  are  generally 
sure  of  seeing  a  miracle :  they  bring  an  heated  imagination,  and  an  eager 
curiosity  to  the  scene  of  action,  give  themselves  up  blindly  to  deception,  and 
each  is  better  pleased  with  having  it  to  say,  that  he  had  seen  something 
very  strange,  than  that  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity.  There 
are  many  alive  now,  who  must,  I  suppose,  remember  the  famous  impostor, 
Kichard  Hathaway,  whose  case  is  recorded  in  the  State  Trials.  This 
ignorant  creature  deceived  the  public  both  successfully  and  long.  He 
vomited  in  public  crooked  pins,  which  he  had  previously  swallowed  in 
private  ;  he  accused  an  innocent  person  of  magic ;  he  pretended  to  fast  for  a 
month  together,  and  even  in  this  deceived  his  guardians,  with  twenty  other 
feats ;  by  which  means  the  person  he  accused,  was  actually  imprisoned, 
and  stood  her  trial  at  the  Guildford  assizes.  The  circumstances  were 
strong,  but  then  was  not  the  time  for  burning  for  witchcraft,  as  about  an 
age  before:  the  poor  woman  was  acquitted,  and  her  accuser  ordered  to 
prison  in  her  stead ;  Hathaway  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  apothecary, 
who  lived  at  Guildford,  if  I  remember,  and  here  guarded  by  a  maid,  who 
pretended  to  be  sorry  for  his  situation,  and  took  part  in  his  distress :  to  her, 
therefore,  he  confessed  all  his  impostures,  and  the  apothecary  actually 
detected  him  at  last,  through  an  hole  in  his  chamber  wall,  either  hiding 
more  pins  in  his  mouth,  or  making  an  hearty  meal  upon  provisions  the 
maid  had  stole  for  him.  Richard,  however,  though  put  in  the  pillory  as  an 
impostor,  had  many  partisans  of  credit  and  reputation ;  and  some  were  so  cre- 
dulous as  to  suppose  him  sincere,  even  after  his  own  confession  to  the  contrary* 

The  people  believed  in  Kichard,  but  there  never  was  an  instance  in  which 
they  were  in  general  so  much  averse  to  imposture,  as  in  the  present  attempt 
to  deceive  them ;  it  is  not  known,  however,  what  effect  a  continuance  of 
those  endeavours,  if  not  silenced  by  proper  methods,  may  have :  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  much  credulity  is  wrought  upon  by  perseverance ;  even  piaue, 
and  orthodox  divmee  tKemeehee  have  been  known  to  give  credit  to  thei 
strangest  falsehoods  of  this  kind:  and  Glanville  declares  his  solemn  belief 
in  a  ghost,  whose  only  business  eonsisted  in  playing  tricks^  and  clattering; 
plates  and  trenchers. 

In  fact,  the  people  can  at  last  be  taught  to  believe  an^hing,  and^  may 
probably,  by  perseverance,  be  taught  to  believe  this;  nor  can  I  avoid 
deploring  the  easiness  with  which  some,  whose  duty  it  ^  to  guide  them 
from  error,  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  it  A  story  that  I  am 
going  to  relate,  will  serve  as  an  instance,  how  hr  the  public  may  deceive 
themselves,  and  how  fax  even  a  Protestant  divine  may,  unknQwinglj, 
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help  tho  imposture.  The  account  is  g:iTeii  us  by  Adrian  BegenvolsciuB,  a 
Protestant  divine,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Chronolog:ical  System  of  bistory, 
respecting  tho  Reformation  in  Sdavonia ; "  printed  in  Utrecht,  1652,  p.  95. 
He  mentions  it  as  a  transaction,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  can  vouch,  and 
his  prudence  and  tho  historian's  veracity  are  confirmed  atill  further  by 
y  oetius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  theologidans  of  his  time,  and  who  was 
himself  the  editor.    The  passage  is  this : — 

« In  the  number  of  these  obstacles  to  the  reformation  in  Poland,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  another,  namely,  about  the  year 
1597,  God  permitted  the  appearance  of  a  certain  spirit  (at  first  it  could  not 
be  said  whether  it  waa  black  or  white)  to  delude  several  from  the  lame  fdth, 
after  the  old  superstitions.  There  was  a  certain  girl,  whose  name  was 
Bietka,  who  was  courted  by  a  young  man  called  Zachary ;  they  were  both 
natives  of  Weilam,  and  had  received  their  education  there.  This  youth, 
though  in  deacon's  orders,  and  also  soon  expected  to  be  priested,  was  never- 
theless resolved  to  marry  Bietka,  and  accordingly  they  mutually  plighted  a 
promise  to  each  other ;  but  his  father,  in  consideration  of  the  rank  which  he 
held  in  the  church,  prevented  his  marriage,  upon  which  he  became  melan- 
choly, and  soon  after  hanged  himself.  A  short  time  after  his  death,  a  spirit 
appeared  to  the  disconsolate  Bietka,  which  pretended  to  be  the  soul  of 
Zachary  her  lover,  assuring  her  that  he  was  sent  by  God,  to  apprise  her  of 
his  displeasure  at  the  rashness  of  his  death,  and  that,  as  she  had  been  the 
principal  cause  of  his  temerity,  he  was  come  to  accomplish  his  promise  to 
her,  and  to  marry  her.  This  fiedse  spirit  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  cajole 
this  poor  girl,  by  promising  to  enrich  her  so ;  that  he  at  length  persuaded 
her  that  he  was  in  reality  the  spirit  of  her  lover ;  and  she  accordingly 
plighted  him  her  marriage  vow.  The  noise  of  this  extraordinary  match 
between  a  woman  and  a  spirit  was  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  the  curious  from  every  quarter  flocked  in  to  be  lyitneas  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  afiair. 

«  Many  of  the  Polish  nobility  who  believed  in  the  honesty  of  the  spixiti 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  him ;  and  even  many  of  them  brought 
him  home  to  their  houses.  By  these  means  Bietka  amassed  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the  spirit  would  not  return  an  answer, 
nor  speak  to  a  single  person,  nor  foretell  the  smallest  occurrence  without 
his  wife's  consent  The  spirit  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  house  of  the  Sieur 
Trepka,  intendant  of  Cracovia ;  from  thence  going  from  house  to  house,  he 
went  at  last  to  reside  with  a  certain  widow  lady,  whose  name  was  Wlodkow, 
where  he  remained  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  there  pUyed  all  the  tricks 
of  which  he  was  capable.  The  principal  are  as  foUow :  He  told  all  things 
past  and  present.  He  talked  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Gathdio  religion,  and 
assured  his  auditors,  that  the  Reformers  were  all  damned.  He  would  not 
even  permit  one  of  them  to  approach  him,  for  he  considered  them  as  unworthy 
his  conversation ;  he  rather  persisted  in  assuring  his  audience,  that  their  only 
study  was  novelty,  and  not  reformation ;  and  thus  he  brought  baek  nuuiy 
again  to  popery. 
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**  Hitherto  not  a  single  creature  had  perceived  that  this  spirit  was  the  devil, 
nor  would  it  have  ever  heen  known,  had  it  not  heen  for  some  Polanders, 
who,  going  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  jubilee  1600,  spread  the  news  of  the 
spirit  through  the  whole  country.  A  certain  Italian  who  imdcrstood  magic, 
hearing  this  report,  among  others,  and  being  informed  that  the  spirit  had 
now  exhibited  five  years,  recollected  that  he  had  lost  a  spirit  about  that 
time,  which  he  had  long  kept  confined  near  his  person.  This  magician, 
therefore,  went  to  Poland,  and  waiting  upon  Dame  Wlodkow,  demanded 
his  property,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators.  He  insisted  that 
this  devil,  which  had  fled  from  him,  should  be  restored  back ;  with  which 
reasonable  request  the  lady  instantly  complied ;  he  once  more  therefore 
shut  up  this  malicious  spirit  in  a  ring,  and  brought  him  back  to  Italy, 
assuring  the  people  that,  had  the  devil  been  permitted  to  stay  in  Poland 
much  longer,  he  would  have  drawn  down  numberless  miseries  upon  the 
nation." 

One  would  think,  that  a  story  of  this  nature  could  hardly  gain  credit,  and 
yet  it  deceived  a  whole  nation  for  five  years  successively ;  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  it  deceived  a  Protestant  divine,  otherwise  of  sense  and  of  learn- 
ing. I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  there  are  several  similar  circumstances 
between  this  Polish  ghost  and  the  ghost  of  Cock-lane.  The  ghost  at  Cock- 
lane  answered  questions,  so  did  Zachary ;  the  Cock-lane  ghost  is  visited  by 
the  nobility,  so  was  Zachary;  the  Cock-lane  ghost  plays  tricks,  so  did 
Zachary ;  the  Cock-lane  ghost  follows  a  girl,  so  did  Zachary.  There  is  one 
circumstance,  however,  in  which  the  parallel  will  not  hold  good ;  Zachary 
was  believed  to  be  a  real  ghost  by  a  Protestant  divine ;  but  I  femcy  no 
Protestant  divine  can  be  found  among  ns,  bo  mu(^  the  old  woman,  as  to 
lend  even  a  moment's  assent  to  the  ghost  in  Cook-lane.* 

*  I  went  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  not  an  apparition  bnt  an  audition.  We  set  out  from 
the  Opera,  changed  our  clothes  at  Northumberland-house,  the  Doke  cf  York,  Isdy 
Northumberland,  Lady  Maiy  Coke,  Lord  Hertford,  and  I,  all  in  one  haokney-coach, 
and  drove  to  the  spot ;  it  rained  torrents ;  yet  the  lane  was  full  of  mob,  and  the  house 
so  full  we  could  not  get  in ;  at  last  they  disoovercd  it  was  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
company  squeezed  themselves  into  one  another's  pockets  to  make  room  for  us.  The 
house,  which  is  borrowed,  and  to  which  the  ghost  has  adjourned,  is  wretchedly  small 
and  miserable ;  when  we  opened  the  chamber,  in  which  were  fifty  people,  with  no  light 
but  one  tallow  candle  at  the  end,  we  tumbled  over  the  bed  of  the  child  to  whom  the 
ghost  comes,  and  whom  they  are  murdering  by  inches  in  such  insufferable  heat  and 
stench.  At  the  top  of  the  room  are  ropes  to  dry  elothes.  I  asked  if  we  were  to  have 
rope-dancing  between  the  acts.  We  heard  nothing ;  they  told  us  (as  they  would  at  a 
puppet-show)  that  it  would  not  come  that  night  till  seven  in  the  morning,  that  is, 
wlien  there  are  only  ^prentioesand  old  women.  We  stayed,  however,  til)  half-an-hour 
lifter  one.  The  Methodists  have  promised  them  contributions  ;  provisions  are  sent  in 
like  forage,  and  all  the  taverns  and  ale-l^ouaes  in  the  neighbourhood  make  fortunes.** — 
WcUpole  to  MontoffUy  Feb,  2ti4,  1762. 

The  daughter  of  Parsons,  after  being  twice  married,  died  about  1806^  the  wife  of  a 
gui-deuer  near  Chiswlck.— i^cnnaii/'x  hondcn  Imprwcd^  p.  267. 
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Of  the  MS.  of  this  translation,  Mr.  Fonter,  wlio  Iab  drawn  largely  and 
imporUuiUy  from  it,  gives  the  following  aooonnt: — "It  is  a  small 
quarto  manuscript  of  thirty-four  pages,  .containing  679  lines,  to  which 
a  fly-leaf  is  appended,  in  which  Goldsmith  notes  the  differences  of  nomen- 
clature between  Yida*8  chessmen  and  our  own.  It  has  occasional 
interlineations  and  corrections,  but  rather  such  as  would  occur  in  traa- 
scription,  than  in  a  first  or  original  copy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  choice 
appears  to  have  been  made  (as  at  page  29)  between  two  words  equally 
suitable  to  the  sense  and  verse,  as  *  to'  for  'toward;'  but  the  inser- 
tions and  erasures  refer  almost  wholly  to  words  or  lines  accidentally 
omitted  and  replaced.  The  triplet  is  always  carefolly  marked ;  and 
though  it  is  seldom  found  in  any  other  of  Goldsmith's  poem%  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  its  frequent  recurrence,  here,  as  even  helping  in 
some  degree  to  explain  the  motive  which  had  led  him  to  the  trial  of  an 
experiment  in  rhyme  comparatively  new  to  him.  If  we  suppose  him, 
half  consciously  it  may  be,  taking  up  the  manner  of  the  great  master 
of  translation,  Dryden,  who  was  at  all  times  so  much  a  fitvourite  with 
him,  he  would  at  least  be  less  apt  to  fidl  short  in  so  marked  a  pecu- 
liarity, than  to  err  perhaps  a  little  on  the  side  of  excess.  Though  I  am 
farfrom  thinking  such  to  be  the  result  in  the  present  instance.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  translation  is  very  pleasing  to  me,  and  the  mock 
heroic  effect  I  think  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  reiterated  use  of  the 
triplet  and  Alexandrine.  As  to  any  evidences  of  authorship  derivable 
from  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript,  I  will  only  add  another  word. 
The  lines  in  the  translation  have  been  carefully  counted,  and  the  number 
is  marked  in  Goldsmith's  hand  at  the  dose  of  his  transcription.  Such 
a  fact  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  taken  in  aid  of  other  proof;  but  a  man  is 
not  generally  at  the  pains  of  counting, — «till  less,  I  should  say,  in  such 
a  case  as  Goldsmith's,  of  elaborately  transcribing,  lines  which  are  not 
his  own."~/V>r«ter'<  Ooldsmith,  ii.  265. 

There  had  been  an  earlier  translation  of  the  poem  by  George  Jeflfreys  (4 to., 
1786),  but  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  translation  which  Mr.  Coniey  has 
now  enabled  me  to  reprint. 
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TRANSLATED. 


Armies  of  box  that  sportively  engage. 

And  mimic  real  battles  in  their  rage, 

Pleased  I  recount ;  how,  smit  with  glory's  charms^ 

Two  mighty  Monarchs  met  in  adverse  arms, 

Sable  and  white :  assist  me  to  explore, 

Te  Serian  Nymphs,  what  ne'er  was  snng  before. 

No  path  appears ;  yet  resolute  I  stray 

Where  youth  undaunted  bids  me  force  my  way. 

O'er  ro<^  and  diffii  while  I  the  task  pursue, 

Guide  me,  ye  Nymphs,  with  your  unerring  due^ 

For  you  the  rise  of  this  diversion  know, 

Tou  first  were  pleased  in  Italy  to  show 

This  studious  sport ;  from  Scaoohis  was  its  nama^ 

The  pleasing  record  of  your  Sister's  fame. 

When  Jove  through  Ethiopia's  parch'd  extent 
To  grace  the  nuptials  of  old  Ocean  went. 
Each  god  was  there ;  and  mirth  and  joy  around 
To  shores  remote  diffused  their  happy  soimd. 
Then  when  their  hunger  and  their  thirst  no  morr 
Claim'd  their  attention,  and  the  feast  was  o'er ; 
Ocean,  with  pastime  to  divert  the  thought, 
Commands  a  painted  table  to  be  brouglit. 
Sixty-four  spaces  fill  the  chequer'd  square ; 
Eight  in  each  rank  eight  equal  limits  share. 
Alike  their  form,  but  different  are  their  dyes, 
They  fede  alternate,  and  alternate  rise, 
White  after  black ;  such  various  stains  as  thowi 
The  shelving  backs  of  tortoises  disclose. 
Then  to  the  Gods  that  mute  and  wondering  sate, 
You  see  (says  he)  the  field  prepared  for  fate. 
Here  will  the  little  armies  please  your  sight. 
With  adverse  colours  hurrying  to  the  fight : 
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On  whioli  80  oft,  with  silent  sweet  surprise, 
The  Nymphs  and  Nereids  used  to  feast  their  eyei^ 
And  all  the  neighbours  of  the  hoary  deep, 
When  calm  the  sea,  and  winds  were  lull'd  asleep. 
But  see,  the  mimic  heroes  tread  the  board; 
He  said,  and  straightway  from  an  urn  he  pour'd 
The  sculptured  box,  that  neatly  seem'd  to  ape 
The  graceful  figure  of  a  human  shape  : — 
Equal  the  strength  and  number  of  each  fbe^ 
Sixteen  appear'd  like  jet,  sixteen  like  snow. 
As  their  shape  varies  various  is  the  name. 
Different  their  posts,  nor  is  their  strength  the 
There  might  you  see  two  Kings  with  equal  pride 
Gird  on  their  arms,  their  Consorts  by  their  side ; 
Here  the  Foot-warriors  glowing  after  fame> 
There  prancing  Knights  and  dexterous  Archers 
And  Elephants,  that  on  their  backs  sustain 
Vast  towers  of  war,  and  fill  and  shake  the  plain. 

And  now  both  hosts,  preparing  for  the  storm 
Of  adverse  battle,  their  encampments  form. 
In  the  fourth  space,  and  on  the  farthest  line. 
Directly  opposite  the  Monarchs  shine ; 
The  swarthy  on  white  groimd,  on  sable  stands 
The  silver  King ;  and  thence  they  send  commandflw 
Nearest  to  these  the  Queens  exert  their  might ; 
One  the  left  side,  and  f  other  guards  the  right : 
Where  each,  by  her  respective  armour  known. 
Chooses  the  colour  that  is  like  her  own. 
Then  the  young  Ardiers,  two  that  snowy-white 
Bend  the  tough  yew,  and  two  as  black  as  night ; 
(Greece  called  them  Mars's  favourites  heretofore^ 
From  their  delight  in  war,  and  thirst  of  gore). 
These  on  each  side  the  Monarch  and  his  Queen 
Surroimd  obedient ;  next  to  these  are  seen 
The  crested  Knights  in  golden  armour  gay ; 
Their  steeds  by  turns  curvet,  or  snort  or  neigh. 
In  either  army  on  each  distant  wing 
Two  mighty  Elephants  their  castles  bring, 
Bulwarks  immense  I  and  then  at  last  combine 
Eight  of  the  Foot  to  form  the  second  line. 
The  vanguard  to  the  King  and  Queen ;  from  far 
Prepared  to  open  all  the  &te  of  war. 
So  moved  the  boxen  hosts,  each  double-lined. 
Their  different  colours  floating  in  the  wind : 
As  if  an  army  of  the  Gauls  should  go, 
With  their  white  standards,  o'er  the  Alpine  snow 
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To  meet  in  rigid  fight  on  soorohing  sancU 

The  aan-bnmt  Moors  and  Memnon's  swarthy  bands. 

Then  Father  Ocean  thus ;  you  see  them  here, 
Celestial  Powers,  what  troops,  what  camps  appear. 
Learn  now  the  sey'ral  orders  of  the  fray. 
For  eVn  these  arms  their  stated  laws  obey. 
To  lead  the  fight,  the  Kings  from  all  their  bands 
Choose  whom  they  please  to  bear  their  great  commands. 
Should  a  black  hero  first  to  battle  go, 
Instant  a  white  one  guards  against  the  blow ; 
But  only  one  at  once  can  charge  or  shun  the  foe. 
Their  gen'ral  purpose  on  one  scheme  is  bent, 
80  to  besiege  the  King  within  the  tent, 
That  there  remains  no  place  by  subtle  flight 
From  danger  free ;  and  that  decides  the  fight. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  sooner  to  destroy 
Th'  imperial  Prince,  remorseless  they  employ 
Their  swords  in  blood ;  and  whosoever  dare 
Oppose  their  vengeance,  in  the  ruin  share. 
Fate  thins  their  camp ;  the  parti-coloured  field 
Widens  apace,  as  they  o'eroome  or  yield, 
But  the  proud  victor  takes  the  eaptive's  post ; 
There  fronts  the  fury  of  th'  avenging  host 
One  single  shock :  and  (should  he  ward  the  blowV^ 
May  then  retire  at  pleasure  from  the  foe. 
The  Foot  alone  (so  their  harsh  laws  ordain) 
When  they  proceed  can  ne'er  return  again. 

But  neither  all  rush  on  alike  to  prove 
The  terror  of  their  arms :  the  Foot  must  move 
Directly  on,  and  but  a  single  square ; 
Tet  may  these  heroes,  when  they  first  prepare 
To  mix  in  combat  on  the  bloody  mead. 
Double  their  sally,  and  two  steps  proceed ; 
But  when  they  wound,  their  swords  they  subtly  guide 
With  aim  oblique,  and  slanting  pierce  his  side. 
But  the  great  Indian  beasts,  whose  backs  sustain 
Vast  turrets  arm'd,  when  on  the  redd'ning  plain 
They  join  in  all  the  terror  of  the  fight, 
Forward  or  backward,  to  the  left  or  right, 
Run  furious,  and  impatient  of  confine 
6cour  through  the  field,  and  threat  the  farthest  line* 
Tet  must  they  ne'er  obliquely  aim  their  blows ; 
That  only  manner  is  alloVd  to  those 
Whom  Mars  has  favour'd  most,  who  bend  the  stubborn  bows, 
These  glancing  sidewards  in  a  straight  career, 
Yet  «ach  confined  to  their  respective  sphere. 
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Or  wMte  or  black,  can  send  th*  nnerring  dart 

Wing'd  with  swift  death  to  pierce  through  eVry  part* 

The  fiery  steed,  regardless  of  the  reins, 

Comes  prancing  on ;  but  sullenly  disdains 

The  path  direct,  and  boldly  wheeling  round. 

Leaps  o'er  a  double  space  at  eVry  bound : 

And  shifts  from  white  or  black  to  difTrent  oolour'd  ground* 

But  the  fierce  Queen,  whom  dangers  ne'er  dismay. 

The  strength  and  terror  of  the  bloody  day. 

In  a  straight  line  spreads  her  destruction  wide» 

To  left  or  right,  before,  behind,  aside. 

Yet  may  she  neyer  with  a  circling  course 

Sweep  to  the  battle  like  the  fretftd  Horse  ; 

fiut  unconfined  may  at  her  pleasure  stray, 

If  neither  Mend  nor  foe  block  up  the  way ; 

For  to  o'erleap  a  warrior,  'tis  decreed 

Those  only  dare  who  curb  the  snorting  steed. 

With  greater  caution  and  majestic  state 

The  warlike  Monarchs  in  the  scene  of  fate 

Direct  their  motions,  since  for  these  appear 

Zealous  each  hope,  and  anxious  eVry  fear. 

While  the  King's  safe,  with  resolution  stem 

They  clasp  their  arms ;  but  should  a  sudden  turn 

Make  him  a  captive,  instantly  they  yield, 

Resolved  to  share  his  fortune  in  the  field. 

He  moves  on  slow ;  with  reverence  profound 

His  faithful  troops  encompass  him  around. 

And  oft,  to  break  some  instant  fatal  scheme, 

Rush  to  their  fates,  their  soVreign  to  redeem ; 

While  he,  unanxious  where  to  woimd  the  foe, 

Need  only  shift  and  guard  against  a  blow. 

But  none,  however,  can  presume  f  appear 

Within  his  reach,  but  must  his  vengeance  fear  | 

For  he  on  eVry  side  his  terror  throws  ; 

But  when  he  changes  from  his  first  repose, 

Moves  but  one  step,  most  awfidly  sedate« 

Or  idly  roving,  or  intent  on  fate. 

These  are  the  seVral  and  establish'd  laws : 

Now  see  how  each  maintains  his  bloody  cause. 

Here  paused  the  God,  but  (since  whene'er  they  wmge 
War  here  on  earth  the  Ck>ds  themselves  engage 
In  mutual  battle  as  they  hate  or  love. 
And  the  most  stubborn  war  is  oft  above), 
Almighty  Jove  commands  the  circling  train 
Of  Gods  from  fEiVring  either  to  abstain, 
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And  let  the  fight  be  Biiently  suirey'd ; 

And  added  solemn  threats  if  disobey'd. 

Then  call'd  he  Phoebos  from  among  the  Powers 

And  sabde  Hermes,  whom  in  softer  hours 

Fair  Maia  bore:  youth  wanton'd  in  their  face ; 

Both  in  life's  bloom,  both  shone  with  equal  grace* 

Hermes  as  yet  had  never  wing'd  his  feet ; 

As  yet  Apollo  in  his  radiant  seat 

Had  never  driVn  his  chariot  through  the  air. 

Known  by  his  bow  alone  and  golden  hair. 

These  Jove  commissioned  to  attempt  the  fray. 

And  rule  the  sportive  military  day ; 

Bid  them  agree  which  party  each  maintains, 

And  promised  a  reward  that's  worth  their  paini. 

The  greater  took  their  seats ;  on  either  hand 

Respectful  the  less  Ck>ds  in  order  stand. 

But  careful  not  to  interrupt  their  play. 

By  hinting  when  f  advance  or  run  away. 

Then  they  examine,  who  shall  first  proceed 
To  try  their  courage,  and  their  army  lead. 
Chance  gave  it  for  the  White,  that  he  should  go 
First  with  a  brave  defiance  to  the  foe. 
Awhile  he  pondered  which  of  all  his  train 
Should  bear  his  first  commission  o'er  the  plain ) 
And  then  determined  to  begin  the  scene 
With  him  that  stood  before  to  guard  the  Queen. 
He  took  a  double  step :  with  instant  care 
Does  the  black  Monuroh  in  his  turn  prepare 
The  adverse  champion,  and  with  stem  command 
Bid  him  repel  the  charge  with  equal  hand. 
There  front  to  front,  the  midst  of  all  the  field, 
With  furious  threats  their  shining  arms  they  wield ; 
Tet  vain  the  conflict,  neither  can  prevail 
While  in  one  path  each  other  they  assail* 
On  eVry  side  to  their  assistance  fly 
Their  feUow  soldiers,  and  with  strong  supply 
Crowd  to  the  battle,  but  no  bloody  stain 
Tinctures  their  armour ;  sportive  in  the  plain 
Mars  plays  awhile,  and  in  ezouraion  slight 
Harmless  they  sally  forth,  or  wait  the  fi^t. 

But  now  the  swarthy  Foot,  that  first  i^pear'd 
To  front  the  foe,  his  pond'roua  jaVlin  reared 
Leftward  aslant,  and  a  pale  warrior  slays, 
Spurns  him  aside,  and  boldly  takes  his  plaoe. 
Unhappy  youth,  his  danger  not  to  q^  1 
Instant  he  fell,  and  triumph'd  but  to  die. 
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At  this  the  sable  King  vith  prudent  oaie 

Bemoved  his  station  from  the  middle  square^ 

And  slow  retiring  to  the  fiEurthest  ground. 

There  safely  lurk'd,  with  troopa  entrench'd  around. 

Then  from  each  quarter  to  the  war  adyanoe 

The  fiirious  Knights,  and  poise  the  trembling  lance : 

By  turns  they  rush,  by  turns  the  yictors  yield, 

Heaps  of  dead  Foot  dhoke  up  the  oiimson'd  field : 

They  fall  unable  to  retreat ;  aroimd 

The  dang  of  arms  and  iron  hoofs  resound. 

But  while  young  Phcdbus  pleased  himself  to  view 
His  furious  Knight  destroy  the  vulgar  crew, 
81y  Hermes  long'd  t'  attempt  with  secret  aim 
Some  noble  act  of  more  exalted  fSeune. 
For  this,  he  inoffensiye  pass'd  along 
Through  ranks  of  Foot,  and  midst  the  trembling  throng 
Sent  his  left  Horse,  that  free  without  confine 
Boved  o'er  the  plain,  upon  some  great  design 
Against  the  King  himself.    At  length  he  stood. 
And  having  fix'd  his  station  as  he  would, 
Threatened  at  once  with  instant  fate  the  King 
And  th'  Indian  beast  that  guarded  the  right  wing* 
Apollo  sigh'd,  and  hastening  to  relieve 
The  straiten'd  Monarch,  grieved  that  he  must  leave 
His  martial  Elephant  exposed  to  fate, 
And  view'd  with  pitying  eyes  his  dangerous  state. 
First  in  his  thoughts  however  was  his  care 
To  save  his  King,  whom  to  the  neighbouring  square 
On  the  right  hand,  he  snatoh'd  witii  trembling  fiight; 
At  this  with  fury  springs  the  sable  Knight, 
Drew  his  keen  sword,  and  rising  to  the  blow, 
Sent  the  great  Indian  brute  to  shades  below. 
0  fatal  loss  I  for  none  except  the  Queen 
Spreads  such  a  terror  through  the  bloody  scene. 
Tet  shall  you  ne'er  unpimiah'd  boast  your  prize, 
The  Delian  GK)d  with  stem  resentment  cries ; 
And  wedged  him  round  with  foot,  and  poured  in  fresh  irappliet. 
Thus  close  besieged  trembling  he  cast  his  eye 
Around  the  plain,  but  saw  no  shelter  nigh, 
No  way  for  fiight ;  for  here  the  Queen  opposed. 
The  Foot  in  phalanx  there  the  passage  dosed : 
At  length  he  fell ;  yet  not  unpleased  with  fate. 
Since  victim  to  a  Queen's  vindictive  hate. 
With  grief  and  fury  bums  the  whiten'd  hos^ 
One  of  their  ToVrs  thus  immaturdy  loct. 
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As  wh^n  a  bull  has  in  contention  stem 
Lost  his  right  horn,  with  double  vengeance  burn 
His  thoughts  for  war,  with  blood  he's  cover'd  o'er^ 
And  the  woods  echo  to  his  dismal  roar, 
So  look'd  the  flaxen  host,  when  angry  fate 
O'ertnm'd  the  Indian  bulwark  of  their  state. 
Fired  at  this  great  success,  with  double  rage 
Apollo  hurries  on  his  troops  t'  engage. 
For  blood  and  havoc  wild ;  and,  wlule  he  leads 
His  troops  thus  careless,  loses  both  his  steeds : 
For  if  some  adverse  warriors  were  o'erthrown, 
He  little  thought  what  dangers  threat  his  own. 
But  slyer  Hermes  with  observant  eyes 
March'd  slowly  cautious,  and  at  distance  spies 
What  moves  must  next  succeed,  what  dangers  next  ariseb 
Often  would  he,  the  stately  Queen  to  snare. 
The  slender  Foot  to  front  her  arms  prepare, 
And  to  conceal  his  scheme  he  sighs  and  feigns 
8uch  a  wrong  step  would  frustrate  all  his  pains. 
Just  then  an  Archer,  from  the  right-hand  view. 
At  the  pale  Queen  his  arrow  boldly  drew. 
Unseen  by  Phoebus,  who,  with  studious  thought 
From  the  left  side  a  vulgar  hero  brought. 
But  tender  Venus,  with  a  pitying  eye, 
Viewing  the  sad  destruction  that  was  nigh, 
Wink'd  upon  Phoebus  (for  the  GU)ddess  sat 
By  chance  directly  opposite) ;  at  that 
Boused  in  an  instant,  young  Apollo  threw 
His  eyes  around  the  field  his  troops  to  view ; 
Perceived  the  danger,  and  with  sudden  fright 
Withdrew  the  Foot  that  he  had  sent  to  fight. 
And  saved  his  trembling  Queen  by  seasonable  flight. 
But  Maia's  son  with  shouts  fill'd  aU  the  coast : 
The  Queen,  he  cried,  the  important  Queen  is  lost. 
Phoebus,  howe'er,  resolving  to  maintain 
What  he  had  done,  bespoke  the  heavenly  train. 
What  mighty  harm,  in  sportive  mimic  fight, 
Is  it  to  set  a  little  blunder  right, 
When  no  preliminary  rule  debarr'd  P 
If  yon  henceforward.  Mercury,  would  g^ard 
Against  such  practice,  let  us  make  the  law : 
And  whosoe'er  shall  first  to  battle  draw, 
Or  white,  or  black,  remorseless  let  him  go 
At  all  events,  and  dare  the  angry  foe. 

He  said,  and  this  opinion  pleased  around : 
Jove  tum'd  aside,  and  on  his  daughter  frown*d, 
VOL.  nr.  0  e 
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Uninark'd  by  Hennes,  who,  with  strange  surprise, 

Fretted  and  foam'd,  and  roll'd  his  ferret  eyes, 

And  bat  with  great  reluctance  could  refrain 

From  dashing  at  a  blow  all  off  the  plain. 

Then  he  resolved  to  interweave  deceits,-^ 

To  carry  on  the  war  by  tricks  and  cheats. 

Instant  he  called  an  Archer  from  the  throng, 

And  bid  him  like  the  courser  wheel  along : 

Bounding  he  springs,  and  threats  the  pallid  Queetu 

The  fraud,  however,  was  by  Phoebus  seen ; 

He  smiled,  and,  turning  to  the  Oods,  he  said : 

Though,  Hermes,  you  are  perfect  in  your  tradoi 

And  you  can  trick  and  cheat  to  great  surprise. 

These  little  sleights  no  more  shall  blind  my  eye» ; 

Correct  them  if  you  please,  the  more  you  thus  disguise. 

The  circle  laugh'd  aloud;  and  Maia's  son 

(As  if  it  had  but  by  mistake  been  done) 

Eecall'd  his  Archer,  and  with  motion  due, 

Bid  him  advance,  the  combat  to  renew. 

But  Phoebus  watch'd  him  with  a  jealous  eyOf 

Fearing  some  trick  was  ever  lurking  nigh, 

For  he  would  oft,  with  sudden  sly  design, 

Send  forth  at  once  two  combatants  to  join 

His  warring  troops,  against  the  law  of  arms, 

Unless  the  wary  foe  was  ever  in  alarms. 

Now  the  white  Archer  with  his  utmost  force 
Bent  the  tough  bow  against  the  sable  Horse, 
And  drove  him  from  the  Queen,  where  he  had  stool 
Hoping  to  glut  his  vengeance  with  her  blood. 
Tben  the  right  Elephant  with  martial  pride 
Effved  here  and  there,  and  spread  his  terrors  wido: 
Glittering  in  arms  from  far  a  courser  came, 
Thrcaten'd  at  once  the  King  and  Royal  Dame ; 
Thought  himself  safe  when  he  the  post  had  seized. 
And  with  the  future  spoils  his  fancy  pleased. 
Fired  at  the  danger  a  young  Archer  came, 
Bush'd  on  the  foe,  and  levelled  sure  his  aim ; 
(And  though  a  Pawn  his  sword  in  vengeance  draws. 
Gladly  he*d  lose  his  life  in  glory's  cause). 
The  whistling  arrow  to  his  bowels  flew. 
And  the  sharp  steel  his  blood  profusely  drew; 
He  drops  the  reins,  he  totters  to  the  ground, 
And  his  life  issued  murm'ring  through  the  wound. 
Pierced  by  the  Foot,  this  Archer  bit  the  plain ;  ^ 

The  Fot)t  himself  was  by  another  slain ;  ^ 

And  with  iniiamed  revenge,  the  battle  bums  again.  J 
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Towers,  Archers,  Knights,  meet  on  the  crimson  ground, 

And  the  field  echoes  to  the  martial  sound. 

Their  thoughts  are  heated,  and  their  courage  fired, 

Thick  they  rush  on  with  douhle  zeal  inspired ; 

Genfrals  and  Foot,  with  different  coloured  mien. 

Confusedly  warring  in  the  camps  arc  seen, — 

Valour  and  Fortune  meet  in  one  promiscuous  sciue. 

Now  these  victorious,  lord  it  o'er  the  field ; 

Now  the  foe  rallies,  the  triumphant  yield : 

Just  as  the  tide  of  hattle  ehbs  or  flows. 

As  wht'n  the  conflict  more  tempestuous  grows 

Between  the  winds,  with  strong  and  boisterous  sweep 

They  plough  th'  Ionian  or  Atlantic  deep  I 

By  turns  prevails  the  mutual  blustering  roar, 

And  the  big  waves  alternate  lash  the  shore. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  battle  raged 
The  snowy  Queen,  with  troops  at  once  engaged ; 
She  fell*d  an  Archer  as  she  sought  the  plain, — 
As  she  retired  an  Elephant  was  slain : 
To  right  and  left  her  fatal  spears  she  sent. 
Burst  through  the  ranks,  and  triumphed  as  she  went; 
Through  arms  and  blood  she  seeks  a  glorious  fato, 
Pierces  the  farthest  lines,  and  nobly  great 
Leads  on  her  army  with  a  gallant  show, 
Breaks  the  battalions,  and  cuts  through  the  foe. 
At  length  the  sable  King  his  fears  betrayed, 
And  begg'd  his  military  consort's  aid : 
With  cheerful  speed  she  flew  to  his  relief^ 
And  met  in  equal  arms  the  female  chief. 

Who  first,  great  Queen,  and  who  at  last  did  bleed  t 
How  many  Wliites  lay  gasping  on  the  mead  ? 
Half  dead,  and  floating  in  a  bloody  tide. 
Foot,  Knights,  and  Archer  lie  on  every  side. 
Who  can  recount  the  slaughter  of  the  day  P 
How  many  leaders  threw  their  lives  away  P 
The  ohequer'd  plain  is  fill'd  with  dying  box. 
Havoc  ensues,  and  with  tumultuous  shocks 
The  different  coloured  ranks  in  blood  engage, 
And  Foot  and  Horse  promiscuously  rage. 
With  nobler  courage  and  superior  might 
The  dreadful  Amazons  sustain  the  fight. 
Resolved  alike  to  mix  in  glorious  strife, 
Till  to  imperious  fate  they  yield  their  life. 

Meanwhile  each  Monarch,  in  a  neighbouring  cell, 
Confined  the  warriors  that  in  battle  fell, 
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There  watch'd  the  captives  with  a  jealous  eye, 
Lest,  slipping  out  again,  to  arms  they  fly. 
But  Thracian  Mars,  in  stedfast  friendship  join'd 
To  Hermes,  as  near  Phoebus  he  reclined, 
Observed  each  chance,  how  all  their  motions  bend, 
Resolved  if  possible  to  serve  his  friend. 
He  a  Foot-soldier  and  a  Knight  purloin'd 
Out  frt)m  the  prison  that  the  dead  confined ; 
And  slyly  push'd  'em  forward  on  the  plain ; 
Th'  enlivened  combatants  their  arms  regain. 
Mix  in  the  bloody  scene,  and  boldly  war  again, 

So  the  foul  hag,  in  screaming  wild  alarms 
O'er  a  dead  carcase  muttering  her  charms, 
(And  with  her  frequent  and  tremendous  yell 
Forcing  great  Hecate  from  out  of  hell) 
Shoots  in  the  corpse  a  new  fictitious  soul ; 
With  instant  glare  the  supple  eyeballs  roll. 
Again  it  moves  and  speaks,  and  life  informs  the  whole. 

Vulcan  alone  discem'd  the  subtle  cheat; 
And  wisely  scorning  such  a  base  deceit, 
Call'd  out  to  Phoebus.     Qrief  and  rage  assail 
Phoebus  by  turns ;  detected  Mars  turns  pale. 
Then  awful  Jove  with  sullen  eye  reproved 
Mars,  and  the  captives  order'd  to  bo  moved 
To  their  dark  caves ;  bid  each  fictitious  spear 
Be  straight  recall'd,  and  all  bo  as  they  were. 

And  now  both  Monarchs  with  redoubled  rage 
Led  on  their  Queens,  the  mutual  war  to  wage. 
O'er  all  the  field  their  thirsty  spears  they  send, 
Then  front  to  front  their  Monarchs  they  defend. 
But  lo  I  the  female  White  rush'd  in  unseen, 
And  slew  with  fatal  haste  the  swarthy  Queen; 
Yet  soon,  alas  I  resign'd  her  royal  spoils, 
Snatch'd  by  a  shaft  from  her  successful  toils. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  both  hosts  in  wild  surprise 
Pour'd  forth  their  tears,  and  fill'd  the  air  with  cries; 
They  wept  and  sigh'd,  as  passed  the  fan'ral  train. 
As  if  botJi  armies  had  at  once  been  slain. 

And  now  each  troop  surrounds  its  mourning  ohie^ 
To  guard  his  person,  or  assuage  his  grief. 
One  is  their  common  fear ;  one  stormy  blast 
Has  equally  made  havoc  as  it  pass'd. 
Not  all,  however,  of  their  youth  are  slain ; 
Some  champions  yet  the  vig'rous  war  maintain. 
Three  Foot,  an  Archer,  and  a  stately  Tower^ 
For  Phoebus  still  exert  their  utmost  power. 
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Just  the  same  number  Mercury  can  boasty 
Except  the  Tower,  who  lately  in  his  post 
Unarm'd  inglorioos  fell,  in  peace  profound. 
Pierced  by  vol  Archer  with  a  distant  wound ; 
But  his  right  Horse  retained  its  mettled  pride,  — 
The  rest  were  swept  away  by  war's  strong  tide. 

But  fretful  Hermes,  with  despairing  moan, 
Grieyed  that  so  many  champions  were  o'erthrow% 
Yet  reassumes  the  fight ;  and  summons  round 
The  little  straggling  army  that  he  found, — 
All  that  had  'soaped  from  fierce  Apollo's  rage,*- 
Kesolved  with  greater  caution  to  engage 
In  future  strife,  by  subtle  wiles  (if  feite 
Should  give  him  leaye)  to  save  his  sinking  stato. 
The  sable  troops  adyanoe  with  prudenoe  slow, 
Bent  on  all  hazards  to  distress  the  foe. 
More  cheerful  Phoebus,  with  unequal  pace. 
Rallies  his  arms  to  lessen  his  disgrace. 
But  what  strange  havoc  eyerywhere  has  been  1 
A  straggling  champion  here  and  there  is  seen; 
And  many  are  the  tents,  yet  few  are  left  within. 

Th'  aMcted  Kings  bewail  their  oonsorts  dead,^ 
And  loathe  the  thoughts  of  a  deserted  bed ; 
And  though  each  monarch  studies  to  improye 
The  tender  mem'ry  of  his  former  loye, 
Their  state  requires  a  second  nuptial  tie. 
Hence  the  pale  ruler  with  a  love-siok  eye 
Surveys  th'  attendants  of  his  former  wife, 
And  offers  one  of  them  a  royal  life. 
These,  when  their  martial  mistress  had  been  slai2i« 
Weak  and  despairing  tried  their  arms  in  vain ; 
Willing,  howe'er,  amidst  the  Black  to  go. 
They  thirst  for  speedy  vengeanoe  on  the  foe. 
Then  he  resolves  to  see  who  merits  best, 
By  strength  and  oourage,  the  imperial  vest ; 
Points  out  the  foe,  bids  each  with  bold  design 
Pierce  through  the  ranks,  and  reach  the  deepest  lino: 
For  none  must  hope  with  monarchs  to  repose 
But  who  can  first,  througb  thick  surrounding  foe% 
Through  arms  and  wiles,  with  hazardous  essay. 
Safe  to  the  farthest  quarters  force  their  way. 
Fired  at  the  thought,  with  sudden,  joyful  paoo 
They  hurry  on ;  but  first  of  all  the  race 
Runs  the  third  right-hand  warrior  for  the  prize^-^ 
The  glitt'ring  crown  already  ohannB  her  qres. 
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Her  dear  associates  oheerfiilly  give  o'er 

The  nuptial  chase ;  and  swift  she  flies  before, 

And  Glory  lent  her  wings,  and  the  reward  in  store. 

Kor  would  the  sable  King  her  hopes  prevent, 

For  he  himself  was  on  a  Queen  intent, 

Alternate,  therefore,  through  the  field  they  go. 

Hermes  led  on,  but  by  a  step  too  slow, ' 

His  fourth  left  Pawn :  and  now  th'  advent'rous  Whit© 

Had  march'd  through  all,  and  gain'd  the  wish'd  for  site* 

Then  the  pleased  King  gives  orders  to  prepare 

The  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  royal  chair, 

And  owns  her  for  his  Queen  :  around  exult 

The  snowy  troops,  and  o'er  the  Black  insult* 

Hermes  burst  into  tears, — ^with  fretful  roar 
Fill'd  the  wide  air,  and  his  gay  vesture  tore. 
The  swarthy  Foot  had  only  to  advance 
One  single  step ;  but  oh !  malignant  chance  I 
A  tower'd  Elephant,  with  fatal  aim. 
Stood  ready  to  destroy  her  when  she  came : 
He  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  whole. 
Threatens  her  entrance,  and  protects  the  goaL 
Meanwhile  the  royal  new-created  bride. 
Pleased  with  her  pomp,  spread  death  and  terror  wide) 
Like  lightning  through  the  sable  troops  she  fliea, 
Clashes  her  arms,  and  seems  to  threat  the  skies. 
The  sable  troops  are  sunk  in  wild  affiright. 
And  wish  th'  earth  op'ning  snatch'd  'em  from  her  sight. 
In  burst  the  Queen,  with  vast  impetuous  swing 
The  trembling  foes  oome  swarming  round  the  King 
Where  in  the  midst  he  stood,  and  form  a  valiant  ring< 
So  the  poor  oows,  straggling  o'er  pasture  land, 
When  they  perceive  the  prowling  wolf  at  hand| 
Crowd  close  together  in  a  circle  fiill, 
And  beg  the  succour  of  the  lordly  bull ; 
They  dash  their  horns,  they  low  with  dreadful  sound. 
And  the  remotest  groves  re-echo  round. 

But  the  bold  Queen,  victorious,  from  behind 
Pierces  the  foe ;  yet  chiefly  she  design'd 
Against  the  King  himself  some  fatal  aim. 
And  fiill  of  war  to  his  pavilion  came. 
Now  here  she  rush'd,  now  there ;  and  had  she  been 
But  duly  prudent,  she  had  slipp'd  between. 
With  oourse  oblique,  into  the  fourth  white  squarei 
And  the  long  toil  of  war  had  ended  there, 
The  King  had  fallen,  and  all  his  sable  state ; 
And  vanquiflh'd  Hermes  cursed  his  partial  fate. 
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For  thence  with  ease  the  championess  might  go, 
Murder  the  King,  and  none  oonld  ward  the  hlow. 
With  silenoe,  Hermes,  and  with  panting  heart. 
Perceived  the  danger,  but  with  subtle  art, 
(Lest  he  should  see  the  place)  spurs  on  the  foe, 
Confounds  his  thoughts,  and  blames  his  being  slow. 
For  shame  I  move  on ;  would  you  for  ever  stay  P 
What  sloth  is  this,  what  strange  perverse  delay  P — 
How  could  you  e'er  my  little  pausing  blame  P — 
What !  you  would  wait  till  night  shall  end  the  game  f 
Phoebus,  thus  nettled,  with  imprudence  slew 
A  vulgar  Pawn,  but  lost  his  nobler  view. 
Toung  Hermes  leap'd,  with  sudden  joy  elate ; 
And  then,  to  save  the  monarch  from  his  fate. 
Led  on  his  martial  Knight,  who  stepp'd  between, 
Pleased  that  his  charge  was  to  oppose  the  Queen-— 
Then,  pondering  how  the  Indian  beast  to  slay. 
That  stopp'd  the  Foot  from  making  farther  way,^ 
From  being  made  a  Queen ;  with  slanting  aim 
An  archer  struck  him ;  down  the  monster  came, 
And  dying  shook  the  earth :  while  Phoebus  tries 
Without  success  the  monarch  to  surprise. 
The  Foot,  then  unoontroll'd  with  instant  pride, 
Seized  the  last  spot,  and  moved  a  royal  bride. 
And  now  with  equal  strength  both  war  again, 
And  bring  their  second  wives  upon  the  plain  ; 
Then,  though  with  equal  views  each  hoped  and  fear'd^ 
Tet,  as  if  every  doubt  had  disappear'd, 
As  if  he  had  the  pakn,  young  Hermes  flies 
Into  excess  of  joy;  with  deep  disguise, 
Extols  his  own  Black  troops,  with  frequent  spito 
And  with  invective  taunts  disdains  the  White. 
Whom  Phoebus  thus  reproved  with  quick  return—* 
As  yet  we  cannot  the  decision  learn 
Of  this  dispute,  and  do  you  triumph  now  P 
Then  your  big  words  and  vauntings  I'll  allow, 
When  you  the  battle  shall  completely  gain ; 
At  present  I  shall  make  your  boasting  vauu 
He  said,  and  forward  led  the  daring  Queen  ; 
Instant  the  fury  of  the  bloody  scene 
Bises  tumultuous,  swift  the  warriors  fly 
From  either  side  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
They  front  the  storm  of  war :  around  'em  Fear, 
Terror,  and  Death,  perpetually  appear. 
All  meet  in  arms,  and  man  to  man  oppose. 
Each  from  their  camp  attempts  to  drive  their  foes ; 
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Each  tries  by  turns  to  force  the  hostile  lines ; 
Chance  and  impatience  blast  their  best  designs. 
The  sable  Queen  spread  terror  as  she  went 
Through  the  mid  ranks :  with  more  reserved  intent 
The  adverse  dame  declined  the  open  fray, 
And  to  the  King  in  private  stole  away : 
Then  took  the  royal  guard,  and  bursting  in, 
With  fatal  menace  close  besieged  the  King. 
Alarm'd  at  this,  the  swarthy  Queen,  in  haste, 
From  all  her  havoc  and  destructive  waste 
Broke  off,  and  her  contempt  of  death  to  show, 
Lcap'd  in  between  the  monarch  and  the  foe, 
To  save  the  King  and  state  from  this  impending  blow. 
But  Phoebus  met  a  worse  misfortune  here : 
For  Hermes  now  led  forward,  void  of  fear. 
His  furious  Horse  into  the  open  plain, 
Thfft  onward  chafed,  and  pranced,  and  pawed  amain* 
Nor  ceased  from  his  attempts  until  he  stood 
On  the  long-wished-for  spot,  from  whence  he  could 
81ay  King  or  Queen.    O'erwhelm'd  with  sudden  fears^ 
Apollo  saw,  and  could  not  keep  from  tears. 
'Now  all  seem'd  ready  to  be  overthrown ; 
His  strength  was  withered,  eVry  hope  was  flown. 
Hermes,  exulting  at  this  great  surprise. 
Shouted  for  joy,  and  fill'd  the  air  with  cries ; 
Instant  he  send  the  Queen  to  shades  below, 
And  of  her  spoils  made  a  triumphant  show. 
But  in  return,  and  in  his  mid  career. 
Fell  his  brave  Knight,  beneath  the  Monarch's  spear 

Phoebus,  however,  did  not  yet  despair. 
But  stiU  fought  on  with  courage  and  with  care. 
He  had  but  two  poor  common  men  to  show, 
And  Mars's  favourite  with  his  iv'ry  bow. 
The  thoughts  of  ruin  mad^  'em  dare  their  best 
To  save  their  King,  so  fatally  distressed. 
But  the  sad  hour  required  not  such  an  aid ; 
And  Hermes  breathed  revenge  where'er  he  stray'd. 
Fierce  eomes  the  sable  Queen  with  fatal  threat, 
Surrounds  the  monarch  in  his  royal  seat ; 
Rush'd  here  and  there,  nor  rested  till  she  slevr 
The  last  remainder  of  the  whiten'd  crew. 
Sole  stood  the  King,  the  midst  of  all  the  plain, 
Weak  and  defenceless,  his  companions  slain. 
As  when  the  ruddy  mom  ascending  high 
Has  chased  the  twinkling  stars  from  all  the  sky, 
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Your  star,  fair  YenuB,  still  retains  its  light. 
And  loveliest,  goes  tlie  latest  out  of  ught. 
No  safety's  left,  no  gleams  of  hope  remain  ; 
Tet  did  he  not  as  vanquished  quit  the  plain, 
But  tried  to  shut  himself  between  the  foe, — 
Unhurt  through  swords  and  spears  helioped  to  go, 
Until  no  room  was  left  to  shun  the  fatal  blow. 
For  if  none  threaten'd  his  immediate  fate, 
And  his  next  move  must  ruin  all  his  state. 
All  their  past  toil  and  labour  is  in  vain, 
Yain  all  the  bloody  carnage  of  the  plain, — 
Neither  would  triumph  then,  the  laurel  neither  gain. 
Therefore  through  each  void  space  and  desert  tent, 
By  different  moves  his  various  course  he  bent : 
The  Black  King  watch'd  him  with  observant  eye. 
Followed  him  close,  but  left  him  room  to  fly. 
Then  when  he  saw  him  take  the  farthest  line. 
He  sent  the  Queen  his  motions  to  confine, 
And  guard  the  second  rank,  that  he  could  go 
No  farther  now  than  to  that  distant  row. 
The  sable  monarch  then  with  cheerful  mien 
Approached,  but  always  with  one  space  between* 
But  as  the  King  stood  o'er  against  him  there. 
Helpless,  forlorn,  and  sunk  in  his  despair, 
The  martial  Queen  her  lucky  moment  knew, 
Seized  on  the  farthest  seat  with  fatal  view. 
Nor  left  th'  unhappy  King  a  place  to  flee  unto. 
At  length  in  vengeance  her  keen  sword  she  draws, 
Slew  him,  and  ended  thus  the  bloody  cause : 
And  all  the  gods  around  approved  it  with  applause. 

The  victor  could  not  from  his  insults  keep. 
But  laugh'd  and  sneered  to  see  Apollo  weep. 
Jove  call'd  him  near,  and  gave  him  in  his  hand 
The  powerful,  happy,  and  mysterious  wand 
By  which  the  Shades  are  call'd  to  purer  day, 
When  penal  fire  has  purged  their  sins  away ; 
By  which  the  guilty  are  condemn'd  to  dwell 
In  the  dark  mansions  of  the  deepest  hell ; 
By  which  he  gives  us  sleep,  or  sleep  denies, 
And  closes  at  the  last  the  dying  eyes. 
Soon  after  this,  the  heavenly  victor  brought 
The  game  on  earth,  and  first  th'  Italians  taught. 

For  (as  they  say)  fair  Scacchis  he  espied 
Feeding  her  cygnets  in  the  silver  tide, 
(Scacchis,  the  loveliest  Seriad  of  the  place) 
And  as  she  strayed,  took  her  to  his  embraces 
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Then,  to  reward  her  for  her  virtue  lost. 
Gave  her  the  men  and  chequered  bo<urd,  emboli 
With  gold  and  sUyer  curiously  inlay'd ; 
And  taught  her  how  the  game  waa  to  be  play'd 
Ev'n  now  'tis  honoured  with  her  happy  name ; 
And  Rome  and  all  the  world  admire  the  game* 
All  which  the  Seriads  told  me  heretofore, 
When  my  boy-notee  amused  the  Serian  shore. 


LETTERS. 


*'When  T  taxed  liltic  GoMsmitli  for  not  writing,  m  lie  pronlned  ma^ 
his  answer  was,  that  Le  never  wrote  a  letter  in  his  life ;  and  *faiih  I 
believe  him,  uuleds  to  a  bookueUer  for  money.** 

Dr,  GramQer  to  Perc^,  Marek  2ith,  1764. 
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1.1— TO  MRS.  ANNE  GOLDSMITH^ 

[1751  q 

Mt  DElR  MoTHEB, — ^If  jou  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen  to  what  I 
say,  you  ahall  be  fully  resolved  in  every  one  of  those  many  questions  you 
have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you  prize 
so  much  higher  than  Fiddleback,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a  ship 
bound  for  America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  captain  for  my  freight 
and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  wind 
did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you  know,  mother,  that  I  could  not 
command  the  elements.  My  misfortune  was  that  when  the  wind  served  I 
happened  to  be  with  a  party  in  the  country,  and  my  friend  the  captain  never 
inquired  after  me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been 
on  board.  The  remainder  of  my  time  I  employed  in  the  dty  and  its 
environs,  viewing  everything  curious ;  and  you  know  no  one  can  starve  while 
he  has  money  in  his  pocket. 

Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  began  to  think  of  my  dear 
mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  so  bought  that  generous 
beast  Fiddleback,  and  made  adieu  to  Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my 
pocket.  This  to  be  sure  was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  man  and  horse 
towards  a  journey  of  above  a  hundred  miles ;  but  I  did  not  despair,  for  I 
knew  I  must  find  friends  on  the  road. 

I  recollected  particularly  an  old  and  faithful  acquaintance  I  made  at 
coUege,  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  spend  a  summer  with  him, 
and  he  lived  but  eight  miles  from  Cork.  This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he 
would  expatiate  on  to  me  with  peculiar  emphasis.  ''  We  shall,"  says  he, 
'<  enjoy  the  delights  of  both  city  and  country,  and  you  shall  command  my 
stable  and  my  purse." 

However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in  tears,  who  told  me 
her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he  was  not  able  to  pay,  and  that 
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his  eight  children  must  now  stanre,  bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industry, 
which  had  been  their  only  support.  I  thought  myself  at  home,  being  not 
far  from  my  good  friend's  house,  and  therefore  parted  with  a  moiety  of  all 
my  store ;  and  pray,  mother,  ought  I  not  to  have  given  her  the  other  half- 
crown,  for  what  she  got  would  be  of  little  use  to  her  P — ^However  I  soon 
arrived  at  the  mansion  of  my  affectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the  vigilance 
of  a  huge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me,  and  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces  but  for 
the  assistance  of  a  woman,  whose  countenance  was  not  less  grim  than  that 
of  the  dog ;  yet  she  with  great  humanity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of 
this  Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  carry  up  my  name  to  her  master. 

Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend,  who  was  then  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  came  down  in  his  night-cap,  night-gown, 
and  slippers,  and  embraced  me  with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  showed  me 
in,  and,  after  giving  me  a  history  of  his  indisposition,  assured  me  that  he 
considered  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  under  his  roof  the  man 
he  most  loved  on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things, 
contribute  to  his  perfect  recovery.  I  now  repented  sorely  I  had  not  given 
the  poor  woman  the  other  half-crown,  as  I  thought  all  my  biUs  of 
humanity  would  be  punctually  answered  by  this  worthy  man.  I  revealed 
to  him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  aU  my  distresses ;  and  freely  owned 
that  I  had  but  one  half-crown  in  my  pocket;  but  that  now,  like  a  ship  after 
weathering  out  the  storm,  I  considered  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and 
hospitable  harbour.  He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  about  the  room 
rubbing  his  hands  as  one  in  deep  study.  This  I  imputed  to  the  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which  increased  my  esteem  for  him,  and, 
as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most  favourable  interpretation  to  his  silenoe. 
I  construed  it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my 
pride  by  expressing  his  commiseration  in  words,  leaving  his  generous  oonduot 
to  speak  for  itself. 

It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  I  had  eaten  no 
breakfetst,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my  appetite  for  dinner  grew  uncom- 
monly keen.  At  length  the  old  woman  came  into  the  room  with  two  plates, 
one  spoon,  and  a  dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  This  appear- 
ance, without  increasing  my  spirits,  did  not  HiTnininh  my  appetite.  My 
protectress  soon  returned  with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porringer  <xf 
sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese  all 
over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend  apologised  that  his  illness  obliged 
him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fieu^  was  not  in  the  house ;  observing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the  most  healthful ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  he  again  recommended  a  regular  life,  declaring  that  for  his 
part  he  would  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  rise  with  the  lark.  My  hunger 
was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I  wished  for  another  slioe  of  the 
loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  even  that  refreshment. 

This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made  me  resolve  to  depart  as 
soon  as  possible ;  accordingly  next  morning,  when  I  spoke  of  going,  he  did 
not  oppose  my  resolution;  he  rather  oommended  my  designi  ad^ng  some 
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Tery  sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  the  longer 
you  stay  away  from  your  mother  the  more  you  will  grieve  her  and  your 
other  friends;  and  possibly  they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  of  this 
foolish  expedition  you  have  made."  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  without 
any  hope  of  softening  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed  the  tale  of  my 
distress,  and  asking  '<  how  he  thought  I  could  travel  above  a  hundred  miles 
upon  one  half-crown?"  I  begged  to  borrow  a  single  g^uinea,  which  I 
assured  him  should  be  repaid  with  thanks.  <'  And  you  know,  sir,"  said  I, 
**it  is  no  more  than  I  have  often  done  for  you."  To  which  he  firmly 
answered,  "  Why,  look  you,  Mr.  Gbldsmith,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  have  paid  you  all  you  ever  lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left  me 
bare  of  cash.  But  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a  conveyance  for  you ;  sell 
your  horse  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  much  better  one  to  ride  on."  I 
readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and  begged  to  see  the  nag ;  on  which  he  led 
me  to  his  bedchamber,  and  from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak 
stick.  '*  Here  he  is,"  said  he ;  "  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry 
you  to  your  mother's  with  more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride." 
I  was  in  doubt,  when  I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the 
first  place,  apply  it  to  his  pate ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street-door  made  the  wretch 
fiy  to  it,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  parlour,  he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  Mr.  Cbldsmith, 
his  most  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him 
speak  with  rapture.  I  could  scarcely  compose  myself;  and  must  have 
betrayed  indignation  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor  at 
law  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  man  of  engaging  aspect  and  polite  address. 

Alter  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to  dine  with  him  at 
his  house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I  wished  to  have  no  farther  commu- 
nication with  my  hospitable  friend ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of  both  I  at  last 
consented,  determined  as  I  was  by  two  motives ;  one,  that  I  was  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellor :  and  the  other,  that  I 
stood  in  need  of  a  comfortable  dinner.  And  there  indeed  I  found  every- 
thing that  I  could  wish,  abundance  without  profusion,  and  elegance  without 
aUcctation.  In  the  evening,  when  my  old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very 
plentifully  at  hi4  neighbour's  table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  down  with  the 
lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  retiring,  our  generous  host  requested  I  should 
take  a  bed  with  him,  upon  which  I  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might 
go  home  and  take  care  of  the  horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I  should 
never  re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a  laugh,  leaving  me  to  add 
this  to  the  other  little  things  the  counsellor  already  knew  of  his  plausible 
neighbour. 

And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  all  my 
follies ;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days.  The  counsellor  had  two  sweet 
girls  to  his  daughters,  who  played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord;  and 
yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I  heard  them ;  for 
that  being  the  first  time  also  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument 
since  their  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down  tHeii 
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father's  checks.  1  every  day  endeavoured  to  go  away,  hut  every  day 
was  pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going,  the  counsellor  offered  me 
his  purse,  with  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey  me  home ;  but  the  latter  I 
declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my  necessary  expenses  on  the 
road,  Oliveb  Goldsicith. 


n.»— TO  ROBERT  BRYANTON,  ESO., 

BALLYICAHON,   TBSLAIXI}, 

Edtnburqh,  Sept  26«&,  1753. 

Mt  deab  Bob, — ^How  many  good  excuses  (and  you  know  I  was  ever  good 
at  an  excuse)  might  I  call  up  to  vindicate  my  past  shameful  silence !  I 
might  tell  how  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming  hither,  and  seem 
vastly  angiy  at  my  not  receiving  an  answer :  I  might  allege  that  business 
(with  business  you  know  I  was  always  pestered)  had  never  given  me  time 
to  finger  a  pen; — ^but  I  suppress  these  and  twenty  more  equaUy  plausible, 
and  as  easily  invented,  since  they  might  be  attended  with  a  slight  incon- 
venience of  being  known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then  speak  truth :  an 
hereditary  indolence  (I  have  it  from  the  mother's  side)  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented my  writing  to  you,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least  twenty- 
five  letters  more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  No  turnspit  dog  gets  up 
into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down  to  write :  yet  no  dog 
ever  loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than  I  do  him  I  now  address. 
Tet  what  shall  I  say  now  Fm  entered  P  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  description 
of  this  unfruitful  country,  where  I  must  lead  you  over  their  hills  all  brown 
"wiih  heath,  or  their  vallics  scarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit  P  Man  alone  seems 
to  be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in  this  poor  soil. 
— ^Every  part  of  the  country  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove 
nor  brook  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  or  make  the  inhabitants 
forget  their  poverty :  yet  with  all  these  disadvantages,  enough  to  call  him 
down  to  humility,  a  Scotchman  is  one  of  the  proudest  things  alive. — ^The 
poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve  them : — ^if  mankind  should  happen  to 
despise  them,  they  are  masters  of  their  own  admiration ;  and  that  they  can 
plentifidly  bestow  upon  themselves. 

From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  one  advantage  this 
oountry  enjoys,  namely,  the  gentlemen  here  are  much  better  bred  than 
amongst  us.  No  such  characters  here  as  our  fox-hunters ;  and  they  have 
expressed  great  surprise  when  I  informed  them  that  some  men  in  Ireland 
of  1000/.  a-year  spend  their  whole  lives  in  running  after  a  hare,  drinking 
to  be  drunk,  and  getting  every  girl  that  will  let  them  with  child :  and 
truly,  if  such  a  being,  equipped  in  his  hunting  dress,  came  among  a  oirde 
of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold  him  with  the  same  astonishment  that  a 
<K>untryman  would  King  George  on  horseback. 

>  First  printed  in  the  MitedUmemu  Workt,  1801,  toI.  i.  p.  2S. 
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The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek-hones,  and  are  lean  and  swarthy, 
fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular.    Though  now  I  mention  dancing,  let 
me  say  something  of  their  halls  which  are  very  frequent  here.    When  a    | 
stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end  of  the  room  taken  up  with    I    . 
the  ladies,  who  sit  dismally  in  a  group  hy  themselves.     On  the  other  end         ! 
stand  their  pensive  partners,  that  are  to  he  :    hut  no  more  intercourse         ' 
hetwecn  the  sexes  than  there  is  hetween  two  countries  at  war : — ^the  ladies,  \ 

indeed,  may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  sigh,  hut  an  emhargo  is  laid  on  any  \ 

closer  commerce.    At  length,  to  interrupt  hostilities,  the  lady  directress  or  ■ 

intendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches  on  a  gentieman  and  lady  to  walk  a 
minuet ;  which  they  perform  with  a  formality  that  approaches  to  despondence. 
After  five  or  six  couple  have  thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to 
country  dances ;  each  gentleman  furnished  with  a  partner  from  the  afore- 
Huid  lady  directress ;  so  they  dance  much  and  say  nothing,  and  thus  con-  \ 

cliuhis  our  assemhly.     I  told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  such  profound  silence  ^ 

resembled  the  ancient  procession  of  the  Roman  matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres ; 
and  the  Scotch  gentleman  told  me  (and  faith,  I  believe  he  was  right)  that  I 
was  a  very  great  pedant  for  niy  pains. 

Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies,  and  to  show  that  I  love  Scotland,  and 
everything  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  cx)untry,  I  insist  on  it,  and  will 
give  him  leave  to  break  my  head  that  denies  it,  that  the  Scotch  ladies  are 
ten  thousand  times  handsomer  and  finer  than  the  Irish : — to  be  sure  now  I 
see  your  sisters  Betty  and  Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality,  but  toll 
them  flatly,  I  don't  value  them,  or  their  fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good  sense, 

or ,  a  potato ;  for  I  say  it,  and  will  maintain  it,  and  as  a  conviucuig 

proof  (I'm  in  a  very  great  passion)  of  what  I  assert,  the  Scotch  ladies  say  it 
themselves.  But  to  be  less  serious ;  where  will  you  find  a  language  so  pretty 
})ecome  a  pretty  mouth  as  the  broad  Scotch  ?  and  the  women  here  speak  it 
in  its  highest  purity;  for  instance,  teach  one  of  their  young  ladies  to 
jTonounce  **  Whoar  wull  I  gong  ?"  with  a  becoming  wideness  of  mouth,  and 
I'll  lay  my  life  they  will  wound  every  hearer. 

We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet;  but,  alas!  how  many  envious 
prudes!  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into  my  Lord  Ealcoubry's  (don't  be 
surprised,  my  lord  is  but  a  glover),  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton*  (that  fair 
who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  ambition,  and  her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and 
gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in  her  chariot;  her  battered  husband,  or  more 
properly  the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy  began, 
in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find  faults  in 
her  faultless  form. — "  For  my  part,"  says  the  first,  **  I  think,  what  I  always 
thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too  much  red  in  her  complexion."  '*  Madam, 
I'm  of  your  opinion,"  says  the  second ;  '*  I  think  her  face  has  a  palish  cast 
too  much  on  the  delicate  order."  *'  And  let  me  tell  you,"  adds  the  third 
lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  **  that  the  Duchess 
has  fine  lips,  but  she  wants  a  mouth."  At  this  every  lady  drew  up  her 
mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P. 

But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women  with  whom  I 

A  The  beaatifal  Elizabeth  Gonning. 
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bave  scarce  any  correspondence !  There  are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  women 
here ;  and  'tis  as  certain  there  are  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company. 
An  ugly  and  a  poor  man  is  society  for  himself ;  and  such  society  the  world 
lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  oironmstanoes, 
and  nature  a  person  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fedr  world.  Nor  do 
I  envy  my  dear  Bob  such  blessings  while  I  may  sit  down  and  langh  at  the 
world,  and  at  myself,  the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it — ^But  I  begin  to  grow 
splenetic ;  and  perhaps  the  fit  may  continue  till  I  receive  an  answer  to  this. 
I  know  you  can't  send  news  from  B[ally]mahon,  but  such  as  it  is  send  it 
all ;  everything  you  write  will  be  agreeable  and  entertaining  to  me.  Has 
George  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet ;  or  John  Finecly^  left  off  drinking  drams ; 
or  Tom  Allen  got  a  new  wig  ?  But  I  leave  to  your  own  choice  what  to 
write. — ^While  Olivee  QoLDSMirn  lives,  know  you  have  a  friend. 

P.S.  Give  my  sincere  regards  (not  compliments,  do  you  mind)  to  your 
agreeable  family,  and  give  my  service  to  my  mother  if  you  see  her ;  for,  as 
you  express  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  stilL 

Direct  to  mo, ^  Student  in  Physic,  in  Edinburgh. 
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May  m,  1758. 

Mt  deae  Uncle, — In  your  letter  (the  only  one  I  received  from  Kilmore), 
you  call  me  the  philosopher  who  carries  all  his  goods  about  him.  Tet  how 
can  such  a  character  fit  me,  who  have  left  behind  in  Ireland  everything  I 
think  worth  possessing ;  friends  that  I  loved,  and  a  society  that  pleased 
while  it  instructed  ?  Who  but  must  regret  the  loss  of  saoh  enjoyments  P 
Who  but  must  regret  his  absence  from  Eilmore,  that  ever  knew  it  as  I  did  P 
Here,  as  recluse  as  the  Turkish  Spy  at  Paris,  I  am  almost  unknown  to 
everybody,  except  some  few  who  attend  the  professors  of  physic  as  I  do. 

Apropos,  I  shall  give  you  the  professors'  names,  and,  as  far  as  oooors  to 
me,  their  characters ;  and  first,  as  most  deserving,  Mr.  Munro,  professor  of 
Anatomy :  this  man  has  brought  the  science  he  teaches  to  as  much  perfeotion 
as  it  is  capable  of;  and  not  content  with  barely  teaching  anatomy,  he 
launches  out  into  all  the  branches  of  physic,  when  all  his  remarks  are  new 
and  useful.  'Tis  he,  I  may  venture  to  say^at  draws  hither  such  a  number 
of  students  from  most  parts  of  the  world,  even  from  Russia.  He  is  not  only 
a  skilful  physician,  but  an  able  orator,  and  delivers  things  in  their  nature 
obscure  in  so  easy  a  manner,  that  the  most  unlearned  may  nnderstand  him. 
Plume,  professor  of  Chemistry,  understands  his  business  well,  but  deUvers 
himself  so  ill,  that  he  is  but  little  regarded.  Alston,  professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  speaks  much,  but  little  to  the  purpose.  The  professors  of  Theoiy 
and  Practice  (of  Physic)  say  nothing  but  what  we  may  find  in  books  laid 
before  us ;  and  speak  that  in  so  drowsy  and  heavy  a  manner,  that  their 
huorers  arc  not  many  degrees  in  a  bettor  state  than  their  patients. 

*  Mr.  Prior  prints  the  name  m  John  Bindy,  i.  145. 

*  Firut  printed  in  Priur's  Life  of  Qoldsinlib,  i.  145* 
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Tou  see  then,  dear  sir,  that  Munro  is  the  only  great  man  among  them ; 
80  that  I  intend  to  hear  him  another  winter,  and  go  then  to  hear  Alhinus, 
the  great  professor  at  Lcyden.  I  read  (with  satisfaction)  a  science  the  most 
pleasing  in  nature,  so  that  my  lahours  are  but  a  relaxation,  and,  I  may  truly 
say,  the  only  thing  here  that  gives  me  pleasure.  How  I  enjoy  the  pleasing 
hope  of  returning  with  skill,  and  to  find  my  friends  stand  in  no  need  of  my 
assistance !  How  many  happy  years  do  I  wish  you !  and  nothing  but  want 
of  health  can  take  from  you  happiness,  since  you  so  well  pursue  the  paths 
that  conduct  to  virtue.  I  am,  my  dear  Uncle,  your  most  obliged,  most 
affectionate  nephew,  Oliveb  Goldsmitu. 

P.S. — I  draw  this  time  for  6/.,  and  will  draw  next  October  but  for  4/.,  as 
I  was  obliged  to  buy  everything  since  I  came  to  Scotland,  shirts  not  even 
exco])ted.  I  am  a  little  more  early  the  first  year  than  I  shall  be  for  the 
future,  for  I  absolutely  will  not  trouble  you  before  the  time  hereafter. 

My  best  love  attend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder,  and  Heaven  preserve  them ! 
I  am  again  your  dutiful  nephew,  0.  G. 

I  have  been  a  month  in  the  Highlands.  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  • 
but  an  ill-natured  com  I  have  got  on  my  toe  has  for  the  future  prevented  ' 
that  cheap  method  of  travelling ;  so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse  of  about 
the  size  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not)  as  pensive  as  his 
master.  In  three  days  we  reached  the  Highlands.  This  letter  would  be  too 
lung  if  it  contained  the  description  I  intend  giving  of  that  country,  so  shall 
make  it  the  subject  of  my  next. 


IV.— TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CONTABINE.« 

[Clo8eof175Z]. 

My  dear  Uncle, — ^After  having  spent  two  winters  in  Edinburgh,  I  now 
prepare  to  go  to  France  the  10th  of  next  February.  I  have  seen  all  that 
this  country  can  exhibit  in  the  medical  way,  and  therefore  intend  to  visit 
Paris,  where  the  great  Mr.  Farhein,  Petit,  and  Du  Hammel  de  Monceau 
instruct  their  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  They  speak  French,  i 
and  consequently  I  shall  have  much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my  country- 
men, ^  T  ftyr^  pfrfftfttiy  n/uj^iiniTif/^  w^fii  »i^af  ^""(rnnfyj.and  fyyi  vhp.  kavo  | 
Ireland  are  so. 

Since  I  am  upon  so  pleasing  a  topic  as  self-applause,  give  me  leave  to  say 
that  the  circle  of  science  which  I  have  run  through,  before  I  undertook  the 
study  of  physic,  is  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  making 
a  skilful  physician.  Such  sciences  enlarge  our  understanding,  and  sharpen 
our  sagacity ;  and  what  is  a  practitioner  without  both  but  an  empiric,  for 
never  yet  was  a  disorder  found  entirely  the  same  in  two  patients.  A  quack, 
unable  to  distinguish  the  particularities  in  each  disease,  prescribes  at  a 
venture :  if  he  finds  such  a  disorder  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
fever  for  instance,  he  has  a  set  of  remedies  which  he  applies  to  cure  it,  nor 

^  First  printed  in  the  MisoeUaneouB  WorluL  180L  vol.  L  p.  27. 
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dnos  he  desist  till  his  medicines  arc  run  out,  or  his  patient  has  lost  his  lifck 
But  the  skilful  physician  distini^ishes  the  symptoms,  manures  the  sterility 
of  nature,  or  prunes  her  luxuriance ;  nor  does  ho  depend  so  much  on  the 
eilieaey  of  medicines  as  on  their  pntper  application.  I  shall  spezid  this 
bpring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and  tlie  Ix^ginniug  of  next  winter  go  to 
Leyden.  Tlie  great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go, 
tliough  only  to  have  it  said  that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  an  university. 

As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving  money  from  your 
bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I  have  drawn  for  the  last  Bum  that  I 
ho[>c  I  shall  ever  trouble  you  for;  'tis  20/.  And  now,  dear  sir,  let  me 
here  acknowledge  the  humility  of  the  station  in  which  you  found  me ;  let 
me  tell  how  I  was  despised  by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty, 
hoi)eless  poverty,  was  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me 
her  o^Ti.  When  you — but  I  stop  here,  to  inquire  how  your  health  goes  on. 
How  does  my  dear  cousin  Jenny,  and  has  she  recovered  her  late  complaint  ? 
How  does  my  poor  Jack  Goldsmitli  ?  I  fear  his  disorder  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  he  won't  ea.sily  recover.  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  you  would  make  me  happy 
by  another  lettrr  be  foiv  1  go  abroad,  for  there  1  shall  hardly  hear  from  you. 
I  shall  earr}' just  iVM.  to  France,  witli  good  store  of  clothes,  shirts,  &o.  &c.y 
and  that  with  ecouoiiiy  will  ser\'e. 

I  have  spi-nt  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day  at  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's,  but  it  seems  they  like  me  more  as  o,  jester  than  as  a  oom[)anion ; 
so  I  disdained  so  servile  an  employment :  'twas  unworthy  my  calling  as  a 
physician. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  add  from  this  country ;  and  I  beg,  dear  sir,  you 
will  excuse  this  letter,  so  filled  with  egotism.  I  wish  you  may  be  revcngiKi 
on  me,  by  sending  an  answer  filled  with  nothing  but  an  account  of  yourself. 
I  am,  dear  Uncle,  your  most  devoted,  Oliver  Goldsxith. 

Give  my ^how  shall  I  express  itP    Give  my  eajnest  love  to  Mr*  and 

Mrs.  Lawder. 


Y.— TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CONTARINE.> 

LiTDiH,  AprU  or  Majf,  1754. 
Dear  Sir, — I  suppose  by  this  time  I  am  accused  of  either  neglect  or 
ingratitude,  and  my  silence  imputed  to  my  usual  slowness  of  writing.  But 
believe  me,  sir,  when  I  say,  that  till  now  I  had  not  on  opportunity  of 
sitting  down  with  that  ease  of  mind  which  writing  required.  Yon  may  see 
by  the  top  of  the  letter  that  I  am  at  Leyden ;  but  of  my  journey  hither  you 
must  be  informed.  Sometime  after  the  receipt  of  your  last,  I  embarked  for 
Bourdeaux,  on  board  a  Scotch  ship  called  the  St.  Andrews,  Capt.  John  Wall, 
master.  The  ship  made  a  tolerable  appearance,  and,  as  another  inducement, 
I  was  let  to  know  that  six  agreeable  passengers  were  to  be  my  com|Hiny. 
Well,  we  were  but  two  days  at  sea  when  a  storm  drove  us  into  a  city  of 
England  called  Ncwcastle-uiton-T^-no.    We  all  went  ashore  to  refresh  w 

*  First  priutcd  in  Prior^s  Life,  L  159. 
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a  .ter  tlio  fatigiie  of  our  voyage.  Seven  men  and  I  were  one  day  on  shore, 
and  on  the  following  evening  as  we  were  all  very  merry,  tlie  room  door 
bursts  open,  enters  a  Serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets 
screwed,  and  puts  us  all  under  the  King's  arrest.  It  seems  my  company 
were  Scotchmen  in  the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  to  enlist 
soldiers  for  the  French  army.  I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  prove  my 
innocence ;  however,  I  remained  in  prison  with  the  rest  a  fortnight,  and 
with  difficulty  got  off  even  then.  Dear  sir,  keep  this  all  a  secret,  or  at  least 
say  it  was  for  debt ;  for  if  it  were  once  known  at  the  university,  I  should 
hardly  get  a  degree.  But  hear  how  Providence  interposed  in  my  favour : 
the  ship  was  gone  on  to  Bourdeaux  before  I  got  from  prison,  and  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  every  one  of  the  crew  were 
drowned.  It  happened  the  last  great  storm.  There  was  a  ship  at  that  time 
ready  for  Holland :  I  embarked,  and  in  nine  days,  thank  my  God,  I  arrived 
safe  at  Rotterdam ;  whence  I  travelled  by  land  to  Leyden ;  and  whence  I 
now  write. 

You  may  expect  some  aooount  of  this  oountry,  and  though  I  am  not  well 
qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  yet  shall  I  endeavour  to  satisfy  some  part 
of  your  expectations.  Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  books  every  day 
published,  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  this  country.  Any  young  man  who 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  publish  his  travels,  visits  the  countries  he  intends 
to  describe ;  passes  through  them  with  as  much  inattention  as  his  valet  de 
chambre;  and  consequently  not  having  a  fund  himself  to  fill  a  volume,  he 
applies  to  those  who  wrote  before  him,  and  gives  us  the  manners  of  a  country, 
not  as  he  must  have  seen  them,  but  suoh  as  they  might  have  been  fifty  years 
before.  The  modem  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different  creature  from  him  of 
former  times:  he  in  everything  imitates  a  Frenchman,  but  in  his  easy 
disengaged  air,  which  is  the  result  of  keeping  polite  company.  The  Dutch- 
man is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is  perhaps  exactly  what  a  Frenchman  might 
have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are  the  better  bred./ But  the 
downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest  figures  in  nature :  upon  a  head  of 
lank  hair  he  wears  a  half-cocked  narrow  hat  laced  with  black  ribbon :  no 
coat,  but  seven  waistcoats,  and  nine  pairs  of  breeches ;  so  that  his  hips  reach 
almost  up  to  his  arm-pits.  This  well-clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see 
company,  or  make  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his 
appetite  P  Why  she  wears  a  large  fur  cap  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace: 
and  for  every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

A  Dutch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic  admirer  but  his 
tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove 
with  coals  in  it,  which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  imder  her  petticoats ;  and 
at  this  chimney  dozing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe.  I  take  it  that  this  con- 
tinual smoking  is  what  gives  the  man  the  ruddy  healthful  complexion  he 
generally  wears,  by  draining  his  superfluous  moisture,  while  the  woman, 
deprived  of  this  amusement,  overflows  with  such  viscidities  as  tint  the 
complexion,  and  give  that  paleness  of  visage  which  low  fenny  grounds  and 
moist  air  conspire  to  causQ/  A  Dutch  woman  and  Scotch  wiU  well  bear  an 
opposition.    The  one  is  pale  and  fat,  the  other  l&in  and  ruddy:  the  one 
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walks  as  if  she  were  straddling  after  a  go-cart,  and  the  other  takes  too 
masculine  a  stride.  I  shall  not  cndcavoor  to  deprive  either  country  of  its 
share  of  beauty ;  but  must  say,  that  of  all  objects  on  this  earth,  an  English 
farmer's  daughter  is  most  charming.  Every  woman  there  is  a  complete 
beauty,  while  the  higher  class  of  women  want  many  of  the  requisites  to 
make  them  even  tolerable.  Their  pleasures  here  are  very  dull  though  very 
various.  You  may  smoke,  you  may  doze,  you  may  go  to  the  Italian 
comedy,  as  good  an  amusement  as  either  of  the  former.  This  entertainment 
always  brings  in  Harlequin,  who  is  generally  a  magician,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  diabolical  art  performs  a  thousand  tricks  on  the  rest  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama,  who  are  all  fools.  I  have  seen  the  pit  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  at  this  humour,  when  with  his  sword  he  touches  the  glass  from 
which  another  was  drinking.  'Twas  not  his  face  they  laughed  at,  for  that 
was  masked.  They  must  have  seen  something  vastly  queer  in  the  wooden 
sword,  that  neither  I,  nor  you,  sir,  were  you  there,  could  see. 

In  winter,  when  their  canals  are  frozen,  every  house  is  forsaken,  and  all 
people  are  on  the  ice ;  sleds  drawn  by  horses,  and  skating,  are  at  that  time 
the  reigning  amusements.  They  have  boats  here  that  slide  on  the  ice,  and 
are  driven  by  the  winds.  When  they  spread  all  their  sails  they  go  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  a  minute,  and  their  motion  is  so  rapid  the  eye 
can  scarcely  accompany  them.  Their  ordinary  manner  of  travelling  is  very 
cheap  and  very  convenient :  they  sail  in  covered  boats  drawn  by  horses ; 
and  in  these  you  are  sure  to  meet  people  of  all  nations.  Here  the  Dutch 
slumber,  the  French  chatter,  and  the  English  play  at  cards.  Any  man  who 
Hkes  company  may  have  them  to  his  taste.  For  my  part  I  generally 
detached  myself  from  all  society,  and  was  wholly  taken  up  in  observing  the 
face  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  equal  its  beauty ;  wherever  I  turn  my 
eye,  fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottos,  vistas,  presented  them- 
selves ;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns  you  are  charmed  beyond  description. 
No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here ;  every  one  is  usefully  employed. 

Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  contrast.  There  hills  and 
rocks  intercept  every  prospect :  here  'tis  all  a  continued  plain.  There  you 
might  see  a  well-dressed  duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty  dose ;  and  here  a 
dirty  Dutchman  inhabiting  a  palace.  The  Scotch  may  be  compared  to  a 
tulip  planted  in  dung ;  but  I  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house  but  I 
think  of  a  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  oxJ  Physio  is 
by  no  means  here  taught  so  well  as  in  Edinburgh:  and  in  all  Leydcn 
there  are  but  four  British  students,  owing  to  all  necessaries  being  so 
extremely  dear  and  the  professors  so  very  lazy  (the  chemical  professor 
excepted)  that  we  don't  much  care  to  come  hither.  I  am  not  oertain  how 
long  my  stay  here  may  be ;  however,  I  expect  to  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  at  Kilmore,  if  I  can,  next  Mart^h. 

Direct  to  me,  if  I  am  honoured  with  a  letter  from  you,  to  Madame 
Diallion's  at  Leyden. 

Thou  best  of  men,  may  Heaven  guard  and  preserve  yon,  and  thoaa 
you  love.  Oliysh  Goldsmhb^ 
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VL— TO  DANIEL  HODSON,  ESa, 

AT  LISHOY,  KSAB  BAXLYKAnOK,  LREUlND.' 

Dp.ar  Sir, — It  may  be  four  years  since  my  last  letters  went  to  Ireland, — ^to 
you  iu  particular.  I  reoeived  no  answer,  probably  because  you  never  wrote 
to  me.  My  brother  CharleSi  however,  informs  me  of  the  fati^e  you  were  at 
iu  soliciting  a  flubsoription  to  assist  me,  not  only  among  my  friends  and 
relatives,  but  acquaintance  in  general.  Though  my  pride  might  feel  some 
repugnance  at  being  thus  relieved,  yet  my  gratitude  can  feel  no  diminution. 
How  much  obliged  am  I  to  you,  to  them,  for  such  generosity,  or  (why 
should  not  your  virtues  have  their  proper  name  ?)  for  such  charity  to  me  at 
that  juncture.  Sure  I  am  bom  to  ill-fortune,  to  be  so  much  a  debtor  and 
unable  to  repay.  But  to  say  no  more  of  this:  too  many  professions  of 
gratitude  are  often  considered  as  indirect  petitions  for  future  favours.  Let 
me  only  add,  that  my  not  receiving  that  supply  was  the  cause  of  my  present 
establishment  at  London.  You  may  easily  imagine  what  difficulties  I  had 
to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without  Mends,  recommendations,  money,  or 
impudence;  and  that  in  a  country  where  being  bom  an  Irishman  was 
sufficient  to  keep  me  unemployed.  Many  in  such  circumstances  would 
have  had  recourse  to  the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But  with  all  my 
follies  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combat  the  other. 

I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation.  As  there  is  nothing 
in  it  at  which  I  should  blush,  or  which  mankind  could  censure,  I  see  no 
reo^son  for  making  it  a  secret.  In  short,  by  a  very  little  practice  as  a 
l)hysician,  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  to  live. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce  us  to  the  gates  of  the  Muses  than  poverty ; 
but  it  were  well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is,  they 
Koinetimcs  choose  to  give  us  their  company  at  the  entertainment ;  and  want, 
insti'ad  of  being  gentleman-usher,  often  turns  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Thus,  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine  I  starve ;  and  the 
name  of  an  author  naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret.  In  this  particular  I 
do  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my  Mends.  But  whether  I  eat  or  starve, 
live  in  a  first-floor,  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I  still  remember  them  with 
ardour;  nay,  my  very  country  comes  in  for  a  share  of  my  affection. 
Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,  this  maladie  du  pais^  as  the  French 
call  it !  Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a  place 
who  never,  when  in  it,  received  above  common  civility ;  who  never  brought 
anything  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blunders.  Surely  my  affection 
is  e(iually  ridiculous  with  the  Scotchman's,  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the 
itch,  because  it  made  him  unco'  thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary. 

But  now  to  be  serious, — ^let  me  ask  myself  what  gives  me  a  wish  to  see 
Ireland  again  ?  The  country  is  a  fine  one,  perhaps  ?  No.  There  are  good 
conij»any  in  Ireland  ?  No.  The  conversation  there  is  generally  made  up  of 
a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song;  the  vivacity  supjwrted  by  some  humble 
coubin,  who  has  just  folly  enough  to  eam  his  dinner.    Then  perhapts  thore'a 

^  First  printed  m  the  MisoeUaneooB  Work%  1801,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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more  wit  and  learning  among  the  Irish  ?  Oh,  lord,  no  t  There  has  been 
more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Padareen  mare*  there  one 
season,  than  given  in  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the  times  of  Ushei.  All 
their  productions  in  learning  amount  to  perhaps  a  translation,  or  a  few 
tracts  in  divinity,  and  all  their  productions  in  wit,  just  to  nothing  at  alL 
Why  the  plague  then  so  fond  of  Ireland  P  Then,  all  at  once,  because  you, 
my  dear  friend,  and  a  few  more  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  picture, 
have  a  residence  there.  This  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in 
separation.  I  confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the  souring  the  pleasures 
I  at  present  possess.  If  I  go  to  the  opera  where  Signora  Columba  pours 
out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  lishoy's  fireside  and  Johnny 
Armstrong's  "Last  Goodnight,"  from  Peggy  Golden.*  IflclimbHampstead 
hill,  than  where  Nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect,  I 
confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little  mount  before 
Lishoy  gate,  and  there  take  in — to  me — ^the  most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature. 

Before  Charles  came  hither,  my  thoughts  sometimes  found  refuge  from 
severer  studies  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  I  fancied  strange  revolutions 
at  home ;  but  I  find  it  was  the  rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that  gave  an 
imaginary  one  to  objects  really  at  rest.'  No  alterations  there.  Some 
friends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very  rich ;  others  very  fet,  but  still 
very  poor.  Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear  of  you  is,  that  you  saUy  out  in  visits 
among  the  neighbours,  and  sometimes  make  a  migration  from  the  blue  bed 
to  the  brown.  I  could  from  my  heart  wish  that  you  and  she  (Mrs.  Hodson) 
and  Lishoy,  and  Ballymahon,  and  all  of  you,  would  fairly  make  a  migration 
into  Middlesex:  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  this  might  be  attended 
with  a  few  inconveniences.  Therefore  as  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
Mahomet,  why  Mahomet  shall  go  to  the  mountain;  or,  to  speak  plain 
English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me  a  visit,  if  next  summer  I  can 
contrive  to  be  absent  six  weeks  from  London,  I  shall  spend  three  of  them 
among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first,  believe  me,  my  design  is  purely  to 
visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy  contributions, — ^neither  to  excite 
envy,  nor  solicit  favour ;  in  fact  my  circumstances  are  adapted  to  neither. 
I  am  too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need  assistance. 

You  see,  dear  Dan,  how  long  I  have  been  talking  about  myself,  but 
attribute  my  vanity  to  afiection ;  as  every  man  is  fond  of  himself,  and  I 
consider  you  as  a  second  self,  I  imagine  you  will  consequently  be  pleased 
with  these  instances  of  egotism 

My  dear  sir,  these  things  give  me  real  uneasiness,  and  I  could  wish  to 
redress  them.  But  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  kingdom  in  Europe  in 
which  I  am  not  a  debtor.  I  have  already  discharged  my  most  threatening 
and  pressing  demands,  for  we  must  be  just  before  we  can  be  grateful  For 
the  rest,  I  need  not  say  (you  know  I  am),  your  affectionate  kinsman, 

Oliver  Goldsmitb:. 
Temple  Exorakge  Coffee  House,  Near  Trmple-Bab, 
(Where  you  may  direct  an  answer.) 
December  27tfh  1767. 

>  See  vol.  ii.  p.  102.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  *  Compare  tqL  H  p.  298. 
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yn.— TO  EDWARD  MILLS,  ESQ., 

VXAIL  SOSCOHICOK,  IBELAND.^ 

LOHDON,  TeMPUB  EXOHAHOI  CorFBi  Hovsi^ 
Auffuti  7th,  [1758]. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Tou  have  qnitted,  I  find,  tliat  plan  of  life  which  you  onoe 
intended  to  pnrsne;*  and  given  up  amhition  for  domestic  tranquillity. 
Were  I  to  consult  your  satisfaction  alone  in  this  change,  I  have  the 
utmost  reason  to  congratulate  your  choice ;  hut  when  I  consider  my  own,  I 
cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret,  that  one  of  my  few  friends  has  declined  a 
pursuit,  in  which  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  success.  The  truth  is,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  am  self-interested  in  my  concern ;  and  do  not  so 
much  consider  the  happiness  you  have  acquired,  as  the  honour  I  have 
probahly  lost  in  the  change.  I  have  often  lot  my  fancy  loose  when  you 
were  the  subject,  and  have  imagined  you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thundering 
at  the  bar ;  while  I  have  taken  no  small  pride  to  myself,  and  whispered  all 
that  I  could  come  near,  that  this  was  my  cousin.  Instead  of  this,  it  seems 
you  are  contented  to  be  merely  an  happy  man ;  to  be  esteemed  only  by  your 
acquaintance — ^to  cultivate  your  paternal  acres — ^to  take  unmolested  a  nap 
under  one  of  your  own  hawthorns,  or  in  Mrs.  Mills's  bed-chamber,  which 
even  a  poet  must  confess,  is  rather  the  most  comfortable  place  of  the  two. 

But  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with  regard  to  your 
situation  in  life,  I  persuade  myself  they  are  unalterable  with  regard  to  yuur 
fricnids  in  it.  I  cannot  think  the  world  has  taken  such  entire  possession  of 
that  heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship),  as  not  to  have  left  a  comer 
there  for  a  friend  or  two ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  even  I  have  my  place 
among  the  number.  This  I  have  a  claim  to  from  the  similitude  of  our 
dispositions;  or,  setting  that  aside,  I  can  demand  it  as  my  riglit  by  the 
most  equitable  law  in  nature,  I  mean  that  of  retaliation :  for  indeed  you 
have  more  than  your  share  in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  professions,  and 
yet  this  very  instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my 
present  professions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings]  should  be  oon- 
sidored  only  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have  a  request  to  make. 
No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too  generous  to  think  so;  and  you 
know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to  mercenary  insincerity.  I  have  a  request, 
it  is  true,  to  make;  but,  as  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I 
make  it  without  diffidence  or  confusion.  It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going 
to  publish  a  book  in  London,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Present  State 
of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe.  Every  work  published  here  the 
printers  in  Ireland  republish  there,  without  giving  the  author  the  least 
consideration  for  his  copy.  I  would  in  this  respect  disappoint  their  avarice, 
and  have  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may  result  from  the  sale  of  my 
performance  there  to  myself.    The  book  is  now  printing  in  London,  and  I 

have  requested  Dr.  Kadcliff,  Mr.  Lawder,  Mr.  Bryanton,  my  bcothwi 

; 

1  Pint  printed  in  the  Miscellaneoiis  Works,  1801,  ¥<oL  i.  fb  Mt 

s  He  had  been  intended  fixr  the  bar. 
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Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith,  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hodson,  to  circulate  mj 
proposals  among  their  acquaintance.  The  same  request  I  now  make  to  you  ; 
and  have  accordingly  giyen  directions  to  Mr.  Bradley,  bookseller  in  Dame- 
street,  Dublin,  to  send  you  a  hundred  proposals.  Whateyer  subsoriptioiiB 
pursuant  to  those  proposals,  you  may  receiye,  when  collected,  may  be 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and  be 
accountable  for  the  books.  I  shall  not,  by  a  paltry  apology,  exeuse  myself 
for  putting  you  to  this  trouble.  Were  I  not  convinced  that  you  found 
more  pleasure  in  doing  good-natured  things,  than  uneasiness  at  being 
employed  in  them,  I  should  not  have  singled  you  out  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  probable  you  would  comply  with  such  a  request,  if  it  tended  to  the 
encouragement  of  any  man  of  learning  whatsoever ;  what  then  may  not  he 
expect  who  has  claims  of  fcunily  and  friendship  to  enforce  his  P 

I  am^  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Olivss  Qolssxiis. 


Tin.— TO  ROBERT  BRYANTON,  ESft^ 

▲I  BALLYKAHON,  IBELAKD.^ 

LoiTDOH,  Tempu  BxoHAHca  Oorm  Houn^ 
Templs  Bab,  Attguti  lUh,  175S. 

Dear  Sib, — ^I  have  heard  it  remarked,  I  believe  by  yourself^  that  they 
who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their  wits,  fancy  everybody  else  in  the  same 
oondition :  mine  is  a  friendship  that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  effiuw, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  avoid  thiwlHny 
yours  of  the  same  complexion ;  and  yet  I  have  many  reaaona  for  being  of  m 
contrary  opinion,  else  why  in  so  long  an  absence  was  I  never  made  s 
partner  in  your  concerns?  To  hear  of  your  successes  would  have  given 
mo  the  utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communication  of  your  very  disappointments 
would  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel  for  my  own.  Indeed,  my 
dear  Bob,  you  don't  conceive  how  unkindly  you  have  treated  one  whooe 
circumstances  afford  him  few  prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected 
from  the  happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not  let  me 
hear  fr^m  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your  neglect  by 
frequently  thinking  of  you«  Every  day  do  I  remembe?  the  calm  aneodote* 
of  your  life,  from  the  fireside  to  tiie  easy-chair;  lecall  the  varioii» 
adventures  that  first  cemented  our  friendship, — ^the  school,  the  ooll^ge,  or 
the  tavern ;  preside  in  fimcy  over  your  cards ;  and  am  displeased  at  your 
bad  play  when  the  rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that  agony 
of  soul  as  when  I  once  was  your  partner. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections  ihoold  be  ao  much 
separated  and  so  differently  employed  as  we  are  P  You  seem  placed  at  the 
centre  of  fortune's  wheel,  and  let  it  revolve  never  so  fut,  seem  inaonsible  of 
the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and  •  •  •  • 
disagreeably  round  like  an  whore  in  a  whirligig  •  •  •  •  down  with  uk 

'  First  printed  in  Prior,  L  264. 
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intention  to  chide,  and  yet  mcthinks  ....  my  resentment  already.  Tlie 
tnith  is,  I  am  a  ...  .  regard  to  you ;  I  may  attempt  to  bluster,  .  •  .  . 
Anacreon,  my  heart  is  respondent  only  to  softer  affections.  And  yet,  now  I 
think  on't  again,  I  will  be  angry.  God's  curse,  sir  I  who  am  I P  j  £h !  what  I 
am  I  ?  Do  you  know  whom  you  have  offended  ?  A  man  whose  character 
may  one  of  these  days  be  mentioned  with  profound  respect  in  a  German 
comment  or  Dutch  dictionary ;  whose  name  you  will  probably  hear  ushered 
in  by  a  Doctissimus  Doctissimorum,  or  heel-pieced  with  a  long  Latin  termi- 
nation. Think  how  Goldsmithius,  or  Gubblegurchius,  or  some  such  sound, 
as  rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater,  will  become  me  ?  Think  of  that  I — God's 
curse,  sir  I  who  am  I  ?  I  must  own  my  ill-natured  contemporaries  have 
not  hitherto  paid  me  those  honours  I  have  had  such  just  reason  to  expect. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  my  face  reflected  in  all  the  liyely  display  of  red  and 
white  paints  on  any  sign-posts  in  the  suburbs.  Your  handkerchief  weaven 
seem  as  yet  unacquainted  with  my  merits  or  my  physiognomy,  and  the  very 
snuff-box  makers  appear  to  have  forgot  their  respect./^ Tell  them  all  from\ 
me,  they  are  a  set  of  Gothic,  barbarous,  ignorant  scoundrels.  There  will 
come  a  day,  no  doubt  it  will — I  beg  you  may  live  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
longer  only  to  see  the  day — ^when  the  Scaligers  and  Daciers  will  vindicate 
my  character,  give  learned  editions  of  my  labours,  and  bless  the  times  with 
copious  comments  on  the  text.  You  shall  see  how  they  will  fish  up  the  heavy 
scoundrels  who  disregard  me  now,  or  will  then  offer  to  cavil  at  my  productions. 
How  will  they  bewail  the  times  that  suffered  so  much  genius  to  lie  neglected.' 
If  ever  my  works  find  their  way  to  Tartary  or  China,  I  know  the  conse- 
quence. Suppose  one  of  your  Chinese  Owanowitzers  instructing  one  of  your 
Tartarian  Chianobacohhi — ^you  see  I  use  Chinese  names  to  show  my  own 
erudition,  as  I  shall  soon  make  our  Chinese  talk  like  an  Englishman  to  show 
his.    This  may  be  the  subject  of  the  lecture : — 

Oliver  Goldsmith  Jhuriahed  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuriee. 
He  lived  to  he  an  hundred  and  three  years  old  ,  ,  ,  .  age  may  justly  he 

styled  the  sun  of  ,  ,  .  ,  and  the  Confucius  of  Europe learned 

worlds  were  anonymousy  and  have  prohahly  heen  lost,  hecause  united  with 
those  of  others.  The  first  avowed  piece  the  world  has  of  his,  is  entitled  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe^* — a  work 
well  worth  its  weight  in  diamonds.  In  this  he  profoundly  explains  what 
learning  is,  and  what  learning  is  not.  In  this  he  proves  that  hlockheads  are 
not  men  of  wit,  and  yet  that  men  of  wit  are  actually  hlockheads. 

But  as  I  choose  neither  to  tire  my  Chinese  Philosopher,  nor  you,  nor 
myself,  I  must  discontinue  the  oration,  in  order  to  give  you  a  good  pause 
fur  admiration ;  and  I  find  myself  most  violently  disposed  to  admire  too.  Let 
me,  tlien,  stop  my  fancy  to  take  a  view  of  my  future  self;  and,  as  the  boys  say, 
lij^ht  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  I  am  down,  where  the  devil 
is  If  Oh  Grods !  Gods !  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be 
dunned  for  a  milk-score  I  *  However,  dear  Bob,  whether  in  penury  or  affluencci 
serious  or  gay,  I  am  ever  wholly  thine,  Gltveb  Goldsmith. 

1  For  parallel  parages  see  the  loorth  number  of  the  Bee,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 

'  ^Vbat  au  illustration  of  Hogarth's  admirable  pictura  of  The  Distressed  PosU 
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Give  my — ^no,  not  compliments  neither,  but  something  .  .  .  most  warm 
and  sincere  wish  that  you  can  conceive,  to  your  mother,  Mrs.  Bryantou,  to 
Hiss  Bryanton,  to  yourself;  and  if  there  be  a  fiivourite  dog  in  the  fknuly, 
let  me  be  remembered  to  it. 


IX.— TO  MRS.  JANE  LAWDER.» 

TlMPUB  EXOHAHOI  CoFFEB  HOUBI,    TkMPUI  BA% 

AttguitlSthy  1758. 

If  you  should  ask  why,  in  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  you  never  heard 
from  me,  permit  me,  madam,  to  ask  the  same  question.  I  have  the  best 
excuse  in  recrimination.  I  wrote  to  Kilmoro  from  Loyden  in  Holland,  from 
Louvain  in  Flanders,  and  llouen  in  France,  but  received  no  answer.  To 
what  could  I  attribute  this  silence  but  to  displeasure  or  forgetfiilncss  P 
Whether  I  was  right  in  my  oonjectiire  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but 
this  1  must  ingenuously  own,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  in  my  turn 
endeavoured  to  forget  them,  whom  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting 
me.  I  have  attempted  to  blot  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I  confiMa 
it,  spent  whole  days  in  eiforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart  Could  I 
have  succeeded,  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a 
discontinued  correspondence ;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restless  make  to 
procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my  attempts  oontributcd 
to  impress  what  I  would  forget  deeper  on  my  imagination.  But  this  subject 
I  woidd  willingly  turn  from,  and  yet,  **  for  the  soul  of  me/'  I  can't  till  I 
have  said  alL 

I  was,  madam,  when  I  discontinued  writing  to  Eilmore,  in  raoh  oirmim- 
stances,  that  all  my  endeavours  to  continue  your  regards  might  be  attributed 
to  wrong  motives.  My  letters  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  petitions  of  a 
beggar,  and  not  the  offerings  of  a  friend ;  while  all  my  professions,  instead 
of  being  considered  as  the  result  of  disinterested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed 
to  venal  insincerity.  I  believe,  indeed,  you  had  too  much  generosity  to 
phice  them  in  such  a  light,  but  I  oould  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of  such  a 
su»pieion.  The  most  delicate  friendships  arc  always  most  sensible  of  the 
slif^htcst  invasion,  and  the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the  warmest 
rcgoi-d.  I  could  notr-^I  own  I  could  not^  -continue  a  correspoDdenoe ;  for 
every  aukuowledgment  for  past  favours  might  be  considered  as  an  indirect 
request  for  future  ones,  and  where  it  might  be  thought  I  gave  my  heart 
from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I  was  conscious  of  having  bertowed 
it  on  much  more  disinterested  principles. 

It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough,  but  yourself  must 
confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  who  know  me  at  all,  know  that  I  have 
always  been  actuated  by  different  principles  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
while  none  regarded  the  interest  of  hiit  friend  more,  no  man  on  earth 
regarded  his  own  less.  I  have  often  affected  bluntness  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  flattery,  have  frequently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits  too 

'  Fii&X  priut«d  m  Prior,  L  2U8. 
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obvious  to  escape  notioe,  and  pretended  disregard  to  those  instances  of  good- 
nature and  good  sense,  which  I  could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud ;  and  all 
this  lest  I  should  be  ranked  amongst  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say  "very 
true  "  to  all  that  is  said,  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-table,  whose  narrow 
souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle  than  the  circumference  of  a  guinea,  and 
who  had  rather  be  reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  of 
your  breast.  All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly 
tlioup^h  very  disinterested  things  in  my  time,  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares 
a  farthing  about  me.  God's  curse,  madam !  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  he 
should  once  in  his  life  forget  you,  who  has  been  all  his  life  forgetting  himself? 

However,  it  is  probable  you  may  one  of  those  days  see  me  turned  into  a 
perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a  mouse-hole.  I  have  already 
given  my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of  my  finances. 
I  declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  in  my  tea,  and  check  my 
grate  with  brickbats.  Instead  of  hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  intend 
to  adorn  it  with  maxims  of  frugality.  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture 
enough,  and  won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive ;  for  I  shall  draw  them  all  out 
with  my  own  hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  tiie 
parings  of  my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of 
clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen ;  of  which  the  following  will  serve 
as  a  specimen.  Look  sharp:  Mind  the  main  chance:  Money  is  money  now: 
If  you  have  a  thousand  pounds  you  can  put  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say 
you  are  worth  a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year :  Take  a  farthing 
from  a  hundred,  and  it  wiU  he  a  hundred  no  longer.  Thus,  which  way 
soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of  those  friendly  monitors; 
and  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his  room  round  with  looking-glass 
to  correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my  apartment  shall  be  furnished  in  a 
])eculiar  manner,  to  correct  the  errors  of  my  mind. 

Faith !  madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reas'jn, 
to  say  without  a  blush  how  much  I  esteem  you ;  but,  alas  I  I  have  many  a 
fatigue  to  encoimter  before  that  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor  old  simple 
friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  nature,  sitting  by 
Kilmore  fire-side,  recount  the  various  adventures  of  a  hard-fought  life,  laugh 
over  the  follies  of  the  day,  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord,  and  forget  tliat 
ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved  before  him.i 

And  now  I  mention  those  great  names — ^My  uncle ! — ^he  is  no  more  that 
soul  of  fire  as  when  once  I  knew  him.  Newton  and  Swift  grew  dim  with 
age  as  well  as  he.  But  what  shall  I  say  ? — ^his  mind  was  too  active  an 
inhabitant  not  to  disorder  the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode ;  for  the  richest 
jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings.  Tet  who  but  the  fool  would  lament  his 
condition!  He  now  forgets  the  calamities  of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent 
Heaven  has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here,  which  he  so  well 
deaor>'e8  hereafter. 

But  I  must  come  to  business ;  for  business,  as  one  of  my  maxims  tells 
me,  must  be  minded  or  lost.    I  am  going  to  publish  in  London,  a  book 

>  Compare  The  Citizen  of  the  World.    (Letter  zdH.),  vol  iL  p.  897. 
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entitled  TJie  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe}  The  book- 
sellers in  Ireland  republish  every  performance  there  without  making  the 
author  any  consideration.  I  would,  in  this  respect,  disappoint  their  avarice, 
and  have  all  the  profits  of  my  labour  to  myself.  I  must  therefore  request 
Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  a  hundred  of 
my  proposals,  which  I  have  given  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame 
Street,  directions  to  send  to  him.  K  in  pursuance  of  such  droolationy  he 
should  receive  any  subscriptions,  I  entreat  when  collected  they  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Bradley  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be  accountable  for 
the  work,  or  a  return  of  the  subscription.  K  this  request  (which,  if  it  be 
complied  with,  wiU  in  some  measure  be  an  encouragement  to  a  man  of 
learning)  should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome,  I  would  not  press  it; 
for  I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have  my  labours  go  a-begging ; 
but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder  (and  sure  I  ought  to  know  him),  he  will  accept 
the  employment  vaih  pleasure.  All  I  can  say — ^if  he  writes  a  book,  I  will 
get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  those  of  the  best  wits  in  Europe. 

Whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not,  I  shall  not  be  uneasy ;  but 
there  is  one  petition  I  must  make  to  him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with 
the  warmest  ardour,  and  in  which  I  cannot  bear  a  refusaL  I  mean,  dear 
madam,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself,  your  ever  affectionate 
and  obliged  kinsman,  Oliveb  Goldsmith. 

Now  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder  when  I  am  asking  a  favour. 


X.— TO  DANIEL  HODSON,  ESO., 

AT  LISSOY,  KEAB  BALLYMAHOK,  lEELAin).* 

[November,  1768]. 
Deab  Sra, — ^You  oannot  expect  regularity  in  one  who  is  regular  in 
nothing.  Nay,  were  I  forced  to  love  you  by  rule,  I  dare  venture  to  say  that 
I  could  never  do  it  sincerely.  Take  me,  then,  with  all  my  faults.  Let  me 
write  when  I  please,  for  you  see  I  say  what  I  please,  and  am  only  thinlring 
aloud  when  writing  to  you.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  my  intention  of 
going  to  the  East  Indies.  The  place  of  my  destination  is  one  of  the  fiustories 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  I  go  in  quality  of  physician  and  surgeon ; 
for  which  the  Company  has  signed  my  warrant,  which  has  already  oost  me  10/. 
I  must  also  pay  50/.  for  my  passage,  and  10/.  for  my  sea  stores :  and  the 
other  incidental  expenses  of  my  equipment  will  amount  to  60/L  or  7(M.  more. 
The  salary  is  but  trifling,  namely,  100/.  per  annum ;  but  the  other  advan- 
tages, if  a  person  be  prudent,  arc  considerable.  The  praotioe  of  the  place, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  generally  amounts  to  not  less  than  1000/L  per 
annum,  for  which  the  appointed  physician  has  an  exclusive  privilege.  This, 
with  the  advantages  resulting  from  trade,  and  the  high  interest  which  money 
bears,  viz.,  20/.  per  cent.,  are  the  inducements  which  persuade  me  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  sea,  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  still  greater 

1  iSwToL  ii.  p.  L         '  First  printed  in  the  MiaceUaneoiis  Woriu^  1801,  voL  L9.  40, 
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dan^rs  of  the  climate ;  which  induce  me  to  leave  a  place  where  I  am  every 
day  gaining  Mends  and  esteem ;  and  where  I  might  enjoy  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  life. 

I  am  certainly  wrong  not  to  be  contented  with  what  I  already  possess^ 
trilling  as  it  is :  for  should  I  ask  myself  one  serious  question, — ^What  is  it 
I  want  P — What  can  I  answer  ?  My  desires  are  as  capricious  as  the  big- 
bellied  woman's  who  longed  for  a  piece  of  her  husband's  nose.  I  have  no 
certainty,  it  is  true ;  but  why  cannot  I  do  as  some  men  of  more  merit,  who 
have  lived  on  more  precarious  terms  ?  Scarron  used  jestingly  to  call  him- 
self the  Marquis  of  Quenault,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bookseller  that 
employed  him;  and  why  may  not  I  assert  my  privilege  and  quality  on 
the  same  pretensions  P 

Tet,  upon  deliberation,  whatever  airs  I  give  myself  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  my  dignity,  I  fancy,  would  be  evaporated  before  I  reached  the  other. 
I  know  you  have  in  Ireland  a  very  indifferent  idea  of  a  man  who  writes  for 
bread ;  though  Swift  and  Steele  did  so  in  the  earliest  part  of  their  lives. 
You  imagine,  I  suppose,  that  every  author,  by  profession,  lives  in  a  garret, 
wears  shabby  clothes,  and  converses  with  the  meanest  company.  Yet  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  single  writer,  who  has  abilities  to  translate  a  French 
novel,  that  does  not  keep  better  company,  wear  finer  clothes,  and  live  more 
genteelly,  than  many  who  pride  themselves  for  nothing  else  in  Ireland.  I 
confess  it  again,  my  dear  Dan,  that  nothing  but  the  wildest  ambition  could 
prevail  on  me  to  leave  the  enjoyment  of  the  refined  conversation  which  I 
am  sometimes  admitted  to  partake  in,  for  uncertain  fortune  and  paltry  show. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  I  am  sometimes  divided :  to  leave  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  gives  me  pain ;  but  when  I  consider,  I  may  possibly  acquire  a  genteel 
independence  for  life:  when  I  think  of  that  dignity  which  philosophy 
claims,  to  raise  itself  above  contempt  and  ridicule ;  when  I  think  thus,  I 
eagerly  long  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  separatLog  myself  from  the 
vulgar,  as  much  in  my  circumstances,  as  I  am  already  in  my  sentiments. 

I  am  going  to  publish  a  book,  for  an  account  of  which  I  refer  you  to  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Cbldsmith.  Circulate  for  me  among 
your  acquaintances  a  hundred  proposals,  which  I  have  given  orders  may  be 
sent  to  you :  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  you  should  receive 
any  subscriptions,  let  them,  when  collected,  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bradley, 

who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  same I  know  not  how  my  desire  of 

seeing  Ireland,  which  had  so  long  slept,  has  again  revived  with  so  much 
ardour.  So  weak  is  my  temper,  and  so  unsteady,  that  I  am  frequently 
tempted,  particularly  when  low-spirited,  to  return  home  and  leave  my 
fortune,  though  just  beginning  to  look  kinder.  But  it  shall  not  be.  In  five 
or  six  years  I  bope  to  indulge  these  transports.  I  find  I  want  oonstitntion, 
and  a  strong  steady  disposition,  which  alone  makes  men  great*  I  will,  how-* 
ever,  correct  my  faults,  since  I  am  consdous  of  thenu 
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XI.»— TO  MB.  RALPH  GRIFFITHS.' 

[January,  1759].» 
Sib, — ^I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol  to  wMch  my  own  imprudenoes  and 
your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these  three  or  four  weeks, 
and,  by  heavens  I  I  request  it  as  a  favour,  as  a  favour  that  may  prevent 
somewhat  more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with  a  wretched 
being,  with  all  that  contempt  which  indigence  brings  with  it,  with  all  those 
strong  passions  which  make  contempt  insupportable.  What  then  has  a  gaol 
that  is  formidable,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  im 
to  me  true  society.  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  I  am  now  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual  to  any  appointment 
you  or  the  taylor  shall  make ;  thus  far  at  least  I  do  not  act  the  sharper, 
since  unable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way  I  would  willingly  give  some  security 
another.  No  Sir,  had  1  been  a  sharper,  had  I  been  possessed  of  less  good 
nature  and  native  generosity  I  might  surely  now  have  been  in  better  circuni* 
stances.  I  am  guilty  I  own  of  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably  brings 
with  it,  my  reflections  are  filled  with  repentance  for  my  imprudence  but  not 
with  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain,  that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly 
charge  me  with.  Your  books*  I  can  assure  you  are  neither  pawn'd  nop 
sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend  from  whom  my  necessities  oblig'd  me  to 
borrow  some  money,  whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall  have  them 
in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the  reports  you  have  heard  and  youp 
own  suggestions  may  have  brought  you  false  information  with  respect  to  my 
character,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  whom  you  now  regard  with 
detestation  may  inwardly  bum  with  grateful  resentment,  it  is  very  possible 
that  upon  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  seethe  workings 
of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jealousy,  if  such  circum- 
litances  should  appear  at  least  spare  invective  *till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley 
shall  be  published,  and  then  perhaps  you  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a  mind 
when  my  professions  shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of  necessity  but  of  choice. 
You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not.  Perhaps  so ;  but  he  was  a  man 
I  shall  ever  honour ;  but  I  have  friendship  only  with  the  dead  I  I  ask 
pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time.  Nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  other  pro- 
fessions than  that  I  am  Sir  your  Humble  Sery*. 

OlITEB  CtoLDSXITH. 

P.S.  I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  resolutions.* 

*  First  printed  in  Prior,  L  286. 

*  The  publisher  and  proprietor  of  The  Monthly  Beview,  to  which  Goldnnith  had 
lately  been  a  contributor.  He  died,  aged  83  years,  and  was  buried  at  CShiswiek,  Bih 
October,  1803.     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  123.) 

»  Endorsed  by  Griffiths.     "  Received  in  January  ITSQ." 

*  The  four  he  reriewed  in  the  **  Monthly  Beriew'*  for  December  1758.    See  p.  820. 
'  **  The  appearance  of  this  remarkable  letter  harmonises  with  its  oontents.     There  is 

nothing  of  the  freedom  or  boldness  of  hand  in  it  which  one  may  perceive  in  hisordinaiy 
manuscript.    To  the  kindness  of  my  friend  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townihe&di  I  owt 
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XII.I— TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 

AT  LOWTIELD,   NSAB  BALLTMOBE,   IN  WESTMEATH,   IBELAND. 

Deab  Sib, — Your  punotuality  in  answering  a  man,  whose  trade  is  writing, 
is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  yet  you  see  me  generally  fill  a 
whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  can  make  for  being  so  frequently 
troublesome.  The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. However,  their  answering  neither  you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  their  disliking  the  employment  which  I  assigned  them.  As 
their  conduct  is  different  firom  what  I  expected,  so  I  have  made  an  altera- 
tion in  mine.  I  shall,  the  beginning  of  next  month,  send  over  two  himdred 
and  fifty  books,  which  are  all  that  I  fancy  can  be  well  sold  among  you,  and 
I  would  have  you  make  some  distinction  in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed. 
The  money,  which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr. 
Bradley,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain  but  I  shall  quickly  hate 
occasion  for  it.  I  have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to  my 
East  India  voyage ;  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  confess  it  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am  almost  beginning 
the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Though  I  never  had  a  day's  sickness 
since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not  that  strong  and  active  man  you  once  knew 
me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment, 
anguish,  and  study,  have  worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right,  you  are 
seven  or  eight  years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that  if  a 
stranger  saw  us  both,  he  would  pay  me  the  honours  of  seniority.  /Imagine  I 
to  yourself  a  pale  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great  wrinkles  between  the 
eye-brows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe,  and  a  big  wig ;  and  you  may  have  I 
a  perfect  picture  of  my  present  appearance./  On  the  oUier  hand,  I  conceive 
you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  a  happy  day  among  your 
own  children,  or  those  who  knew  you  a  child.  Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure  I  have  not  known.  I  have  passed  my  days 
among  a  parcel  of  cool  designing  beings,  and  have  contracted  all  their 
suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour.  I  should  actually  be  as  unfit  for 
the  society  of  my  Mends  at  home,  as  I  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged  to 
partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor 
contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I  can  neither  laugh  nor  drink,  have  con- 
tracted a  hesitating  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that 
looks  ill-nature  itself;  in  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled 
melancholy,  and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it — ^Whence 
this  romantic  turn,  that  all  our  family  are  possessed  with  ?  Whence  this 
love  for  every  place  and  every  country  but  that  in  which  we  reside  P  for 

the  possesmoii  of  this  most  interestiiig  of  all  the  Goldsnuth  papers  that  have  been 
preserved  to  cor  time,  and  I  have  been  careftil  of  the  strictest  aocaraoj  in  the  copy 
above  given.  The  pointing  is  imperfect  and  eonfosed,  nor  is  there  any  break  or  para- 
graph from  the  first  Ime  to  the  signature ;  bot  it  is  printed  exactly  as  written.**— 
FffTita^u  OoldMmilk,  I  169. 

1  First  printed  in  the  IfisoeUanaoiis  Woik%  1801,  vbL  i  p,  5S. 
VOL.  IT.  *•■ 
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every  occupation  but  our  own  P  this  desire  of  fortune,  and  yet  this  eagemeM 
to  dissipate  ?  I  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervals  for  indulging 
this  splenetic  manner,  and  following  my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours. 

The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  as  a  scholar^  are 
judicious  and  convincing.    I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what 
particular  profession  he  is  designed.    If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of 
strong  passions  (for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure),  he  may  do 
very  well  in  your  college ;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor 
have  good   encouragement  there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in 
Europe.    But  if  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bihty  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade 
for  him  except  your  own.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  may  be 
done  by  a  proper  education  at  home./  A  boy,  for  instance,  who  understands 
perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  civil 
law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education  that  may  qualify  him  for 
any  undertaking.    And  these  parts  of  learning  should  be  oarefhlly  incul- 
cated, let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  wilL    Above  aU  things 
let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel ;  those  paint  beauty  in  colours  more 
charming  than  nature;   and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes. 
How  delusive,  how  destructive  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss.' 
They  teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  which 
never  existed ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our 
cup,  by  expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave ;  and  in  general,  take  the  word 
of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  who  has  studied  human  nature  more 
by  experience  than  precept ;  take  my  word  for  it,  that  books  teach  us  very 
little  of  the  world.    The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only 
serve  to  make  the  possessor  ridiculous ;  may  distress,  but  cannot  relieve 
him.    Frugality,  and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true 
ambition.    These  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment. 
Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and  economy.    Let  his  poor 
wandering  xmcle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.    I  had  learned  from 
books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught  from  experience 
the  necessity  of  being  prudent.    I  had  contracted  the  habits  and  notions  of 
a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  insidious  approaches  of 
cunning ;  and  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to 
excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  sitoation 
of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.    While  I  am  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  world  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my 
example.  /'But  I  find  myself  again  felling  into  my  gloomy  habitB  of 
thinking. 

My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind ;  even  though  I  had  tilie 
utmost  inclination  to  return  home,  under  such  droumstanoes  I  oould  not: 
for  to  behold  her  in  distress  without  a  capacity  of  relieving  her  finom  it| 
would  add  too  much  to  my  splenetic  habit.  Tour  last  letter  was  muoh  toe 
jBhort,  it  should  have  answered  some  queries  I  had  made  in  my  i 

»  Compsie  <<Ths  Citiieii  of  the  World,**  (Letter  boziiL),  vuL  tt.  y.  MIS. 
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Just  sit  down  as  I  do,  and  write  forward  nntQ  yon  have  filled  all  yonr 
paper ;  it  requires  no  thought,  at  least  from  the  ease  with  which  my  own 
sentiments  rise  when  they  are  addressed  to  yoxu  For,  helieve  me,  my  head 
has  no  share  in  all  I  write ;  my  heart  dictates  the  whole.  Pray,  give  my 
love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and  intreat  him,  from  me,  not  to  drink.  My  dear 
sir,  give  me  some  account  about  poor  Jenny  [his  youngw  sister,  who  had 
married  unprosperously].  Tet  her  husband  loves  her ;  if  so,  she  cannot  be 
imhappy. 

I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — ^yet  why  should  I  conceal  those 
trifles,  or  indeed  anything  from  you  ?7»^there  is  a  book  of  mine  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days,  the  life  of  a  very  extraordinary  man — ^no  less  than 
the  great  Voltaire.'  You  know  already  by  the  title,  that  it  is  no  more  than 
a  catch-penny.  However  I  spent  but  four  weeks  on  the  whole  performance, 
for  which  I  received  twenty  pounds.  When  published,  I  shall  take  some 
method  of  conveying  it  to  you,  unless  you  may  think  it  dear  of  the  postage, 
which  may  amount  to  four  or  five  shillings.  However,  I  fear  you  will  not  find 
an  equivalent  of  amusement.  /Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short: 
you  should  have  given  me  your  opinion  of  the  design  of  the  heroi-comical 
poem  which  I  sent  you :  you  remember  I  intended  to  introduce  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  as  lying  in  a  paltry  alehouse.  You  may  take  the  following 
specimen  of  the  manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  quite  originaL  The  room 
in  which  he  lies,  may  be  described  somewhat  this  way  :^- 

The  window,  patched  with  paper,  lent  a  ray, 
That  feebly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay. 
The  sandy  floor,  that  grits  beneath  the  tread : 
The  hmnid  wall  with  paltry  piotores  spread : 
The  game  of  gooee  was  there  exposed  to  rieWy 
And  the  twelre  roles  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 
The  seasons  fram'd  with  listing,  found  a  plaee^ 
And  Pmsna's  monarch  show'd  his  lamp-Uack  fiM6w 
The  mom  was  oold  ;  he  views  with  keen  desire^ 
A  rosty  grate  nnoonsdons  of  a  fire. 
An  anpaid  reck*ning  on  the  freeze  was  scoi'd,' 
And  five  crack'd  teacups  dress'd  the  chimney  boaid. 

And  now  imagine  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make  hii  appeanmoei 
in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : — 

Not  with  that  fi^e,  so  serrile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay, 
With  snlky  eye  he  smoak'd  the  patient  man, 
Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,  ke. 

All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good  remark  of  Montaigne's, 
that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends,  with  whom  they  do  not  care  how 

*  See  voL  iv.  p.  1. 
s  Compare  "The  Oitina  of  the  Worid,"  (Letter  zzx.,  a  183),  and  pamgein 
<<The  Dsserted  Yillage^**  L  47. 
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much  thej  play  the  fool.  Take  my  present  follies  as  instances  of  regard. 
Poetry  is  a  much  easier,  and  more  agreeable  species  of  composition  than 
prose,  and  could  a  man  live  by  it,  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be 
a  poet.  I  am  resolved  to  leave  no  space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only  by 
telling  you,  what  you  very  well  know  already,  I  mean  that  I  am  your 
most  af^tionate  Mend  and  brother,  OuTSS  Qoldsicith. 


Xni.>— TO  MR.  NEWBERY  « 


ST.  Paul's  chubchtuld.  (1762.] 

Deas  Sis, — ^As  1  have  been  out  of  order  for  some  time  past,  and  am  atiU 
not  quite  recovered,  the  fifth  volume  of  Plutarch's  Lives  remains  unfiniabed. 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it,  unless  there  be  an  actual  neeestity,  and 
that  none  else  can  be  found.  If  therefore  you  would  send  it  to  Mr.  CoUier,* 
I  should  esteem  it  a  kindness,  and  will  pay  for  whatever  it  may  come  to.— • 
N.B.  I  received  twelve  guineas  for  the  two  volumes.  I  am,  sir,  your 
obliged,  humble  servant,  Oliysb  Goldsxiih. 

Pray  let  me  have  an  answer. 


XIV,*— TO  MR.  NEWBERY, 


Sib, — One  volume  is  done,  namely  the  fourth.  When  I  said  I  should  be 
glad  Mr.  Collier  would  do  the  fifth  for  me,  I  only  demanded  it  as  a  flavour^ 
but  if  he  cannot  conveniently  do  it,  though  I  have  kept  my  chamber  these 
three  weeks,  and  am  not  quite  recovered,  yet  I  will  do  it.  I  send  it  per 
bearer ;  and  if  the  affidr  puts  you  to  the  least  inconvenienoey  wtum  it,  and 
it  shall  be  done  immediately.    I  am,  &o.y  0»  G-* 

The  printer  has  the  coipj  of  the  rest. 


1  First  printed  in  Prior,  L  392.     The  original  is  now  (1854)  in  fha  ] 
of  Mr.  Morray,  of  Albemarle  Street. 

*  Mr.  John  Newbery,  **The  philanthropic  bookseller  in  St  FanTs  ChnrQ^yaid,** 
the  father  of  Francis  Newbeiy,  and  the  nnde  of  another  Franoii  Newbeiy.  He  died 
22d  Deo.  1767,  and  in  Ids  will  he  desired  to  be  boned  in  the  ohnrdiymrd  of  Laorenee 
Waltham  in  Berkshire,  near  his  &ther  and  mother,  and  in  the  daj  time  if  posnfale. 
(See  voL  i.  p.  876,  and  toL  iL  p.  76). 

'  Joseph  Collyer,  a  hooksellei's  hack. 

<  First  printed  in  Prior,  I  393.  The  original  is  now  (1854)  in  the  imwowiap  of 
Mr.  Munaj,  of  Albemarle  Streek 
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XV.>— TO  THE  PRIOTEE  OF  THE  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

[/uZy  1767.] 
81B, — Afl  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  bo  mnch  as  newspaper  controyersy, 
partioularlj  apon  trifles,  permit  me  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  informing 
a  correspondent  of  yours,  that  I  recommended  Bla%nmUe^$  Traveh  *  because 
I  thought  the  book  was  a  good  one ;  and  I  think  so  stilL  I  said,  I  was  told 
by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first  published ;  but  in  that,  it  seems,  I 
was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  extensive  enough  to  set  me  right. 
Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having  taken  a  Ballad  I 
published  some  time  ago,  from  one  by  the  ingenious^  Mr.  Percy.  _I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question. 
If  there  be  any,  his  ballad  is  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some 
years  ago ;  and  he  (as  we  both  considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best) 
told  me,  with  his  usual  good-humour,  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he  had 
taken  my  plan  to  form  the  frtigments  of  Shakspere  into  a  ballad  of  his  own. 
He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved 
it.  Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these  are  scarcely  worth  printing ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  tiie  busy  disposition  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  publio 
should  never  have  known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I 
am  obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  communications  of  a  much, 
more  important  nature.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  &o. 

Oliveb  Goldsmith. 

1  From  the  '<Si  James's  Chronicle." 

'  *'  I  happen  to  have  before  me  a  copy,  now  rarely  met  with,  of  the  original  '  pro- 
poeals'  for  publishing  BlainTille's  travels,  to  which  this  letter  refers ;  and  as  it  marks 
the  new  estimation  in  which  the  TravtUer^$  snooess  placed  its  anthor,  and  the  nsea 
which  the  bookaellen  hastened  to  make  of  it,  it  may  be  worth  description.  It  is  the  first 
but  by  no  means  the  last  instance  of  such  employment  of  his  name.  After  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  book,  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  intimation  that  it  is 
'Recommended  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Author  of  The  TrantUtr^  a  poem,  &&;'  and  on 
the  dame  full  tiUe-page  which  precedes  the  conditions  of  subscription  and  sale,  imme- 
diately below  the  announcement  that  the  work  will  be  'printed  for  J.Johnson  and 
B.  Davenport,  in  Paternoster-row,  and  sold  hy  all  Booksellers  and  News-carrieiB  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,*  follows  the  '  Rboommehdatiov.  I  have  read  the  Travels 
of  Monsieur  De  BlainvUU  with  the  highest  pleasure.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging,  they  aro  at  once  accurate,  copious,  and  entertaining.  I  am  told,  they  aro 
now  first  translated  from  the  Author's  Manuscript  in  the  French  language^  which  haa 
never  been  published ;  and  if  so,  they  aro  a  valuable  acquisition  to  ours.  The  Trans- 
lation, as  I  am  informed,  has  been  made  by  Men  of  Eminence,  and  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  Original  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  BUUnviUi^t  TraveU 
is  the  most  valuable  Work  of  this  kind  hitherto  published :  Containing  the  most 
judicious  Instructions  to  those  who  read  for  Amusement,  and  being  the  surest  Guide  it 
those  who  intend  to  undertake  the  same  Journey.  OuTia  QoLDSMiza. 

«<  TempU,  March  2»  1767.**— fW^fsr's  QokUmOh,  I  40^ 
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XVL*— TO  GEORGE  COLMAN,*  ESQ,, 

BICHICOND. 

Tucpu,  Qaxdwk  Covn,  /uly  19til,  [1767.] 
DxAB  Sib, — ^I  am  very  mnoh  obliged  to  yon,  both  hr  your  kind  partiality 
in  my  fSavoor,  and  your  tenderness  in  shortening  the  interval  of  my  erpeota- 
tion.  That  the  play,*  is  liable  to  many  objections  I  well  know,  but  I  am 
happy  that  it  is  in  hands  the  most  capable  in  the  world  of  remoring  them. 
If  then,  dear  sir,  you  will  complete  your  fayours  by  putting  the  pieoe  into 
such  a  state  as  it  may  be  acted,  or  of  directing  me  how  to  do  it,  I  ahaU 
ever  retain  a  sense  of  your  goodness  to  me.  And  indeed  though  moat 
probably  this  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write  yet  I  can't  help  feeling  a  aeoret 
sati8f)EU)tion  that  poets  for  the  future  are  likely  to  have  a  protector  who 
declines  taking  advantage  of  their  dependent  situation,  and  sooma  that 
importance  which  may  be  acquired  by  trifling  with  their  anxieties.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  esteem,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

OUVXB  GOLDSIOTH. 


XVIL^TO  DAVID  GAREICK,  ESQ., 

AT  LICHFIEU). 

LoHsoir,  /«{y  20(A,  1767. 
Sib, — ^A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Beard  renewed  his  claim  to  the  piece  which  I 
had  written  for  his  stage,  and  had,  as  a  friend,  submitted  to  your  perosaL 
As  I  found  you  had  very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece,  I  complied  with 
his  desire,  thinking  it  wrong  to  take  up  the  attention  of  my  friends  with 
such  petty  concerns  as  mine,  or  to  load  your  good-nature  by  a  con^lianoe 
rather  with  their  requeste  than  my  merite.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you 
should  think  me  warm  at  our  last  meeting ;  your  judgment  certainly  ought 
to  be  free,  especiaUy  in  a  matter  which  must  in  some  measure  concern  your 
own  credit  and  interest  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  diflSar 
with  you  on  this  or  any  other  account,  but  am  with  an  high  opinion  of  your 
abilities,  and  with  a  very  real  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient  himiblA 
servant,  Ouvxe  QoumMXTK.* 

^  Fixti  printed  m  Fonter's  **Uh  and  Adyentnras  of  Oliver  Qoldamith,'*  8vQ^  184^ 
p.  409.    The  original  u  in  Mr.  Fonter*8  posaearion. 

s  The  friher  of  the  younger  Cobnan.    Died  I4th  Augost,  1704. 

*  The  aUnaion  is  to  '<The  Good-Natoied  BCan'*  and  to  Garriek,  bj 
manager  of  IXrory  Lane  Theatre^  hia  play  had  beoirefiised.    Acoldneaac 
the  quarrel  was  soon  made  npi  «  Firtt  printed  in  Prior,  iL  IM. 

'  Garriok*8  reply  (from  the  draft  on  the  back  of  Qoldamith'a  letter)  i 
in  Prior,  iL  154,  bat  reiy  inoorrecUy. 

<<  LioHVRLO,  /ii{y  850, 1767. 

"Sib, — I  was  at  Blrmmgham  when  your  letter  came  to  this  plaoe^  or  I  ahoald  hmf9 
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XVIII.>— TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Mt  deab  F&iekd,— We  had  a  yeiy  qaiok  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
which  we  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  all  of  us  extremely 
sea-siok,  which  must  necessarily  have  happened,  as  my  machine  to  prevent 
sea-sickness  was  not  completed.  We  were  glad  to  leave  Dover,  because  we 
hated  to  be  imposed  upon ;  so  were  in  high  spirits  at  coming  to  Calais, 
where  we  were  told  that  a  little  money  would  go  a  great  way.  Upon 
landing  two  little  trunks  which  was  all  we  carried  with  us,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows  all  running  down  to  the  ship 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  them ;  four  got  under  each  trunk,  the  rest  sur- 
rounded, and  held  the  hasps ;  and  in  this  manner  our  little  baggage  was 
conducted,  with  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity,  till  it  was  safely  lodged  at 
the  custom-house.  We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  people's  civility 
till  they  came  to  be  paid :  when  every  creature  that  had  the  happiness  of 
but  touching  our  trunks  with  their  finger,  expected  sixpence ;  and  had  so 
pretty,  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it,  that  there  was  no  refusing  them. 
When  we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had  next  to  speak  with  the  custom- 
house officers,  who  had  their  pretty  civil  way  too.  We  were  directed  to 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  where  a  valet  de  place  came  to  oflfer  his  service ; 
and  spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  before  I  once  found  out  that  he  was  speaking 
English.  We  had  no  occasion  for  his  services,  so  we  gave  him  a  little 
money  because  he  spoke  English,  and  because  he  wanted  it.  I  cannot  help 
#  mentioning  another  circumstance.  I  bought  a  new  ribbon  for  my  wig  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to  gain  sixpence  by 
buying  me  a  new  one. 


XIX.^TO  SIE  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Pabis,  Jvly  29t^  |1770.] 

Mt  deab  Fbiekd,— I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  from  Lisle  giving  a 
description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen,  but  finding  it  very  dull  and 

thanked  you  for  it  immediately.  I  was  indeed  much  hurt  that  your  wannth  at  our 
last  meeUng  mistook  my  smceie  and  Mendly  attention  to  your  play  for  the  remains  of 
a  former  misunderstanding,  which  I  had  as  mnch  forgot  as  if  it  noTer  had  existed. 
What  I  said  to  yon  at  my  own  house  I  now  repeat,  that  I  folt  more  pain  in  giving  my 
sentiments  than  you  possibly  would  in  receiring  them.  It  has  been  the  business  and 
ambition  of  my  life,  to  Uve  upon  the  best  tenns  with  men  of  genius,  and  as  I  know 
that  Dr.  Gbldamith  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his  present  friendly  disposition 
towards  me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  future  opportunity  to  convince  him  how  much  I 
am  his  obedient  servant  and  well-wisher,  D.  Gakbiok." 

1  First  printed  m  the  Miscellaneous  Works,  1801,  L  90. 

'  First  printed  in  Prior,  ii  292,  from  the  original,  now  in  the  possession  of  8.  W. 
Singer,  Esq. 
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knowing  that  you  would  show  it  again,  I  threw  it  aside  and  it  was  lost. 
Ton  see  by  the  top  of  this  letter  that  we  are  at  Paris,  and  (as  I  have  often 
heard  you  say)  we  have  brought  our  own  amusement  with  us,  for  the  ladies 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen. 

With  regard  to  myself  I  find  that  travelling  at  twenty  and  at  forfy  are 
very  different  things.  I  set  out  with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about  me, 
and  can  find  nothing  on  the  Continent  so  good  as  when  I  formerly  left  it. 
One  of  our  chief  amusements  here  is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet  with, 
and  praising  everything  and  every  person  we  left  at  home.^  Toa  may 
judge  therefore  whether  your  name  is  not  frequently  bandied  at  table  among 
us.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  I  could  regret  your  abaenoe  so 
much  as  our  various  mortifications  on  the  road  have  often  taught  me  to  do. 
I  could  tell  you  of  disasters  and  adventures  without  number,  of  onr  lying 
in  bams,  and  of  my  being  half-poisoned  with  a  dish  of  green  peas,  of  onr 
quarrelling  with  postilions  and  being  cheated  by  our  landladies,  bat  I 
reserve  all  this  for  an  happy  hour  which  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon 
my  return. 

I  have  little  to  tell  you  more,  but  that  we  are  at  present  all  well,  and 
expect  returning  when  we  have  stayed  out  one  month,  which  I  should  not 
care  if  it  were  over  this  very  day.    I  long  to  hear  from  you  all :  how  yuu 

yourself  do,    l»nw   TnVimiim,    Burlrnj  I^jTAr,  riiiimiPr^  finlmnn^    Anil    ^o^  WUt _ 

ofjhe  club  d$i»...  I  wish  1  could  send  you  some  amusement  in  this  letter,  bat 
I  protest  I  am  so  stupified  by  the  air  of  this  country  (for  I  am  sure  it  can 
never  be  natural)  that  1  have  not  a  word  to  say.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  plot  of  a  comedy  which  shall  be  entitled  A  Journey  to  Parity  in  which 
a  family  shall  be  introduced  with  a  full  intention  of  going  to  France  to  save 
money.  Tou  know  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world  more  promising  for 
that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat  of  this  country  I  can  scarce  eat  it,  and 
though  we  pay  two  good  shillings  an  head  for  our  dinner,  1  find  it  all  so 
tough,  that  1  have  spent  less  time  with  my  knife  than  my  pick-tootb.  I 
said  this  as  a  good  thing  at  table,  but  it  was  not  understood.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  good  thing. 

As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire  I  find  it  oat  of  my  power  to 
perform  it,  for.  as  soon  as  1  arrive  at  Dover  I  intend  to  let  the  ladies  go  on, 
and  1  will  take  a  oountry  lodging  somewhere  near  that  place  in  order  to  do 
some  business.  1  have  so  outrun  the  constable,  that  I  must  mortify  a  little 
to  bring  it  up  again.  For  God's  sake  the  night  you  receive  this  take  yoar 
pen  in  your  hand  and  teU  me  something  about  yourself,  and  myself,  if  yoa 
know  of  anything  that  has  happened.  About  Miss  Reynolds,  about 
Mr.  Bickerstaff,  my  nephew,  or  anybody  that  you  regard.    I  beg  you  will 

>  The  same  opinion  he  is  represented  to  have  expressed  still  more  fbnsibly  at 
Bidge^s  table  (the  **  Anchovy  "  of  Retaliation)  after  his  return,  when,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  whether  he  would  recommend  travel,  he  said  yes,  he  woold  hj  all  means 
recommend  it,  to  the  rich  if  they  were  without  the  sense  of  Mn^Alling^  and  to  the  puor 
if  they  were  vrithout  the  aenae  of  feeling. 
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send  to  GFriffin  the  bookseller  to  know  if  there  be  any  letters  left  for  mo, 
and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me  at  Paris.  They  may  perhaps  be  loft 
for  me  at  the  porter's  lodge  opposite  the  pump  in  Temple-lane.  The  same 
messenger  will  do.  I  expect  one  from  Lord  Clare  from  Ireland.  As  for 
others  I  am  not  much  uneasy  about. 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  P  I  wish  you  would  tell  me. 
The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  here,  is  one  silk  coat  which  I  have  put  on, 
and  which  makes  me  look  like  a  fool.  But  no  more  of  that.  I  find  that 
Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit.  I  am  glad  of  it  I  suppose  you  often 
meet.  I  will  soon  be  among  you,  better  pleased  with  my  situation  at  home 
than  I  ever  was  before.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that  if  anything  could  make 
France  pleasant,  the  very  good  women  with  whom  I  am  at  present  would 
certainly  do  it.  I  could  say  more  about  that,  but  I  intend  showing  them 
this  letter  before  I  send  it  away.  What  signifies  teasing  you  longer  with 
moral  observations  when  the  business  of  my  writing  is  over.  I  haye  one 
thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of  that  I  think  every  hour  in  the  day,  namelyi 
that  I  am  your  most  sincere  and  most  a£Eectionate  friend, 

Oliveb  GK)ldsmiih. 

Direct  to  me  at  the  H6tel  de  Danemaro, 

Bue  Jacobs  Fauxbourg  St.  Qermains. 


XX.>— TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESO. 

AT  LANGIOir,  NEAE  SPILSBT,  HT  LIKC0LN8HIBE. 

TmpLi,  BaiCK  Court,  Sept.  7thf  1771. 
Mt  deae  Sir, — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  been 
almost  wholly  in  the  country  at  a  fEumer's  house,  quite  alone,  trying  to 
write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished,  but  when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or 
whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions  I  cannot  resolve.  I  am 
therefore  so  much  employed  upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
putting  off  my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  season.  Beynolds  is 
just  returned  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in  the  case  of  a  truant  that 
must  make  up  for  his  idle  time  by  diligence.  We  have  therefore  agreed  to 
postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer,  when  we  hope  to  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes,  and  you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of  our 
late  intended  visit.  We  often  meet,  and  never  without  remembering  you. 
I  see  Mr.  Beauclerc  very  often  both  in  town  and  country.  He  is  now  going 
directly  forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle :  deep  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
Johnson  has  been  down  upon  a  visit  to  a  country  parson.  Doctor  Taylor : 
and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer, 
en  attendant  a  better  place ;  but  visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  a  visiting 
about  and  merry  but  myself.    And  that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  trying 

1  First  published  in  the  Misoellaiieoiis  Works.  1801,  L  08. 
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these  three  months  to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh.  There  have  I 
been  itiolling  abont  the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical 
oountenanoe.  The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished,  and  I  will 
shortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishingy 
which  is  but  bungling  work ;  and  that  not  so  much  my  fault  as  the  &ult  of 
my  scurvy  circumstances.  They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Oppositioa's 
gaining  ground ;  the  cry  of  liberty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever.  I  have  published, 
or  Davies  has  published  for  me,  an  Abridgement  of  the  Hittory  of  Bngland^^ 
for  which  I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers  for  betraying 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Ch)d  knows  I  had  no  thought  for  or  against 
liberty  in  my  head ;  my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent 
size,  that,  as  'Squire  Richard  says,  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.  However, 
they  set  me  down  as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  man. 
When  you  oome  to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you'll  say  that  I  am  a  sour  Wlii^. 
God  bless  you,  and  with  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  her  ladyship. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most  a£Eectionate  humble  servant, 

OUTSB  GOLDBMIIH. 


XXI.*— TO  JOSEPH  CRADOCK,  ESQ. 

[Dee.  1771.] 
Mb.  Gk)LD8MiTH  presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  Cradock ;  has  sent  him 
the  Prologue,  such  as  it  is.*   He  cannot  take  time  to  make  it  better.    He  begs 
he  will  give  Mr.  Yates  the  proper  instructions ;  and  so,  even  80»  he  oommita 
him  to  fortune  and  the  public 


XXII.*— TO  JOSEPH  CBADOCK,  ESO^ 

▲I  THX  HOIXL,  IK  PALL  MALL. 

Amdoy  mom&i^,  [1772.] 
Mb.  Goldsmith's  best  respects  to  Mr.  Cradock — When  he  asked  him  to- 
day, he  quite  forgot  an  engagement  of  a  week's  standing,  which  has  been 
made  purposely  for  him;  he  feels  himself  quite  uneasy  at  not  being 
permitted  to  have  his  instructions  upon  those  parts  where  he  most 
necessarily  be  defective.    He  will  have  a  rehearsal  on  Monday,*  when,  if 

1  He  means  the  History  as  published  in  four  Tolomes,  whi^  howerer,  be  had  also 
undertaken  to  *'  abridge  **  on  payment  of  fifty  guineas.    See  Percy  Mewtoir,  70. 
'  First  printed  in  Cradock's  Memoirs,  4  voU.  Svo.,  1826,  toL  L  p.  224. 

>  To  Zobeide^  a  tragedy,  hj  Joseph  Cradock.    Seeroi  Ip.  112. 
*  First  printed  in  Cradock's  Memoirs,  i.  225. 

>  Of  the  nremklia  AufpuHalk.    See  vol.  L  p.  114,  and  Fcnrstei^s  OoUsmith,  IL  827. 
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Mr.  Cradock  would  oome,  and  afterwards  take  a  bit  of  mutton-ohop,  it 
would  add  to  his  other  obligatums. 


XXin.>— TO  GEORGE  COLMAN,  ESQ. 

[1778.1 
Deab  Sib, — ^I  intreat  youll  relieve  me  from  that  state  of  suspense  in 
which  I  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  objections  you  have 
made,  or  shall  make,  to  my  play,'  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  and  not  argue 
about  them.  To  bring  in  any  new  judges  either  of  its  merits  or  faults  I  can 
never  submit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  my  other  play'  was  before 
Mr.  Garrick,  he  offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's  tribunal,*  but  I 
refused  the  proposal  with  indignation.  I  hope  I  shall  not  e:q)erienoe  as 
hard  treatment  from  you  as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  make  up  shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play  I  can  readily  satisfy 
my  creditor  that  way ;  at  any  rate  I  must  look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be 
prepared.  For  God's  sake  take  the  play  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
let  me  have  the  same  measure  at  least  which  you  have  given  as  bad  plays 
as  mine.    I  am,  your  Mend  and  servant,  Olivsb  Goldsmith, 


XXIV.*— TO  DAVID  GARRICK,  ESQ. 

FA.  6<*,  1778.« 

Dear  Sib, — ^I  ask  you  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  gave  you  yesterday. 
Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  a  sensible  friend,  I  began 
to  think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon  you  the  odium  of  confirming 
Mr.  Colman's  sentence.  I  therefore  request  that  you  will  send  my  play' 
back  by  my  servant ;  for  having  been  assured  of  having  it  acted  at  the  other 
house,  though  I  confess  yours  in  every  respect  more  to  my  wish,  yet  it  will 
be  folly  in  me  to  forego  an  advantage  which  lies  in  my  power  of  appealing 
from  Mr.  Colman's  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  town. 

I  entreat,  if  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  affair  a  secret  for  some  time. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servanti  Oliveb  CK)LD8MIih. 

1  First  printed  in  Prior,  iL  886. 

*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  *  The  Oood-Natored  Man. 
«  WilliAm  Whitehead,  Poet  Lanreat    Died  14th  April,  1785. 

*  First  printed  in  the  Garrick  CorreBpondence,  2  vols.  4to.,  1881,  i.  527. 

*  Mr.  Prior,  writing  b  1887  (X{/e,  ii.  886),  says  that  this  note  ii  withont  date. 
He  had  no  donbt  overlooked  the  dreomstanoe  thai  the  date  is  given  in  the  Gairiok 
Correspondence,  printed  in  1831.  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
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XXV.»— TO  JOSEPH  CRADOCK,  ESO. 

[1778.J 

Mt  deae  Sib. — The  play  has  met  with  a  suooess  much  bejond  your 
expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  epilogue,  which 
however  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your  permission  shall  be  printed.* 
The  story  in  short  is  this,  Murphy  sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an 
epilogue  than  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Catley,  and  whioh 
she  approved. 

Mrs.  Bulkeley  hearing  this,  insisted  on  throwing  up  the  part,  ihiI^m^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre,  she  were  permitted  to  speak  the 
epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I  thought  of  making  a  quarrelling  epilogue 
between  Catley  and  her,  debating  who  should  speak  the  epilogue ;  but  then 
Mrs.  Catley  refused  after  I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.'  I  was 
then  at  a  loss  indeed;  an  epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for  none  but 
Mrs.  Bulkeley.  I  made  one,*  and  Colman  thought  it  too  bad  to  be  spoken. 
I  was  obliged  therefore  to  try  a  fourth  time,  and  I  made  a  very  mawkish 
thing'  as  you'll  shortly  see.  Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adventures, 
and  which  I  have  at  last  done  with.  I  cannot  help  saying  ^at  I  am  very 
sick  of  the  stage,  and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three  tolerable  benefits* 
yet  I  shall  upon  the  whole  be  a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuniary  light ;  my  ease 
and  comfort  I  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in  agitation.  I  am,  my  dear 
Cradock,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant,  Oltvek  Gk)iJ)sxiTii. 

P.S. — ^Present  my  most  humble  respects  to  Mrs.  Cradock. 


XXVI.«— TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing  to  correct  in  others 
an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  declare,  that  in 
all  my  life  I  never  wrote  or  dictated  a  single  paragraph,  letter,  or  essay,  in 
a  newspaper,  except  a  few  moral  essays,  under  the  character  of  a  Chinese, 
about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Ledger,  and  a  letter  to  which  I  signed  my  name 
in  the  St,  Jame$*8  ChronicUJ  If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore,  has 
been  abused,  I  have  had  no  hand  in  it. 

I  have  always  considered  the  press  as  the  protector  of  our  freedom,  as  « 
watchful  guardian,  capable  of  uniting  the  weak  against  the  encroachments 

>  First  printed  in  Cntdock*8  Memoirs,  i.  225.  '  1800  it  in  toL  L  p.  281. 

s  Sse  it  in  voL  i.  p.  127.        *  See  it  in  vol.  L  p.  181.        *  SIm  it  in  voL  L  p.  280. 

*  Pint  printed  in  Hu  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  Slrt  March,  1778,  to  which  paper 
it  was  sent  by  Gbldamith,  in  reply  to  a  gross  personal  attack  upon  himself  in  Tk§ 
Liindon  Packet,  said  to  be  written  by  Kenrick  (Hee  toL  i.  p.  82-8,  and  vol.  iL  p.  42>» 
and  for  which  Goldsmith  struck  the  publibher.  The  story  of  the  libel  and  the  ( 
U  told  in  <'Forster,"  iL  381.  '  No.  xr.  p.  422. 
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of  power.  What  ooncerns  the  public,  meet  properly  admits  of  a  publio 
discussion.  But  of  late  the  press  has  turned  from  defending  publio  interest, 
to  making  inroads  upon  private  life ;  from  combating  the  strong  to  over- 
whelming the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obscure  for  its  abuse,  and 
the  protector  has  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  In  this  manner  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution ; 
the  great  must  oppose  it  from  principle,  and  the  weak  from  fear ;  till  at  last 
every  rank  of  mankind  shall  be  found  to  give  up  its  benefits,  content  with 
security  from  insults. 

How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which  all  are  indiscriminately 
abused,  and  by  which  vice  consequently  escapes  in  the  general  censure,  I 
am  unable  to  tell ;  all  I  could  wish  is,  that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  protec- 
tion against  the  injury,  so  it  should  give  calumniators  no  shelter  after 
having  provoked  correction.  The  insults  which  we  receive  before  the  public, 
by  being  more  open  ore  the  more  distressing ;  by  treating  them  with  silent 
contempt,  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
By  recurring  to  legal  redress  we  too  often  expose  the  weakness  of  the  law, 
which  only  serves  to  increase  our  mortification  by  failing  to  relieve  us.  In 
short,  every  man  should  singly  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and,  as  for  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  its  licentiousness  becoming  at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom. 

Oliveb  Goldsmith.^ 

1  '*0n  Saturday,  April  8  (1774),  the  day  after  my  srriTal  in  London,  I  went  to  his 
(Johnson's)  honse,  late  in  the  evening,  and  sat  with  Mrs.  Williams  till  he  came  home. 
I  found  in  The  London  Chronicle  Dr.  Goldsmith's  apology  to  the  pnblio  for  beating 
Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  aocoont  of  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  written  by  him, 
which  Goldsmith  thought  impertinent  to  him  and  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
apology  wae  written  so  much  in  Johnson's  manner,  that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I 
supposed  it  to  be  his;  but  when  he  came  home  he  soon  undeceived  us.  VHien  he  said 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  *  Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  manifeito  has  got  into  your  paper,'  I  asked 
him  if  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  written  it,  with  an  air  that  made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was 
his,  though  subscribed  by  Goldsmith.  Jobhsov  : — *  Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no 
more  have  asked  me  to  write  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have  asked 
me  to  fised  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  anything  eh»  that  denoted  his  imbeeility.  I  as 
much  believe  that  he  wrote  it,  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to 
any  one  friend,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has  indeed  done  it 
very  well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done.  I  suppose  he  has  been  so  much  ekted 
with  the  success  of  his  comedy  {She  Stoopt  to  Conquer)  that  he  has  thought 
anything  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  importanoe  to  the  publio.' "— ^ofiocfl^  )^ 
Croker,  p.  248. 
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XXVn.»— TO  MR.  JOHN  KOUESE. 

[Apra.  1775.1 
Sib, — The  bearer  is  Doctor  Andrews,  who  has  just  fLnished  a  work  rela- 
tive to  Denmark^'  which  I  have  seea  and  read  with  great  pleasure.  He  is 
of  opinion  thai  a  short  letter  of  this  kind,  expressing  my  approbation,  will 
be  a  proper  introduction  of  it  to  you.  I  therefore  onoe  more  reoommend  it 
in  the  warmest  manner,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  it  will  be  of  great  credit 
to  him,  as  well  as  of  benefit  to  the  purchaser  of  the  copy.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  obodieut  servant,  Olives  Qoij>81CITH. 


XXVIIL^TO  DAVID  GARRICK,  ESQ. 

TucPLv,  /mm  KMH,  1778. 
Deab  Sib, — ^To  be  thought  of  by  you  obliges  me ;  to  be  served  by  you  is 
stiU  more.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Bumey  thinka  my 
scheme  of  a  Dictionary^  useful ;  still  more  that  he  will  be  ao  kind  as  to 
adorn  it  with  anything  of  his  own.  I  beg  you  will  also  accept  my  gratitiide 
for  procuring  me  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate  servant,  Olivxb  Goldsmixh. 


XXIX»— TO  MR.  JOHN  NOURSE.« 

Sib, — As  the  work '  for  which  we  engaged  is  now  near  coming  oat,  and 
for  the  over  payment  of  which  I  return  you  my  thanks,  I  would  oonaider 
myself  still  more  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  let  my  friend  Griffin'  have  a 

'  Rist  printed  in  Prior,  11.  4fi4.  The  original  (endoned  "Dr.  GoldaButli, 
April  26,  1778")  is  now  (1854)  in  the  possession  of  John  Yonng,  Baq.,  Yanbrogh  Field% 
Blackheaih. 

'  **  The  History  of  the  Bevolntions  of  Denmark,  with  an  Aooonnt  of  the  Pieaeut 
State  of  that  Kingdom  and  People.*'  By  John  Andrews,  LI1.D.  2  yoIs.  8iro.  1771. 
Kourse  was  the  publisher. 

'  First  printed  in  Madame  D'Arblay^s  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bnmey,  toL  L  872-S. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sdences,  planned  by  Goldsmith,  and  to  which  Jdkoaim 
and  Burke  and  Garrick  were  to  have  contributed ;  Dr.  Bumey  oonaented  to  supply  tha 
article  '*  Musician."  {See  **Prior'B  Life,"  ii  429.)  The  Ptotpechti  whioh  Qoldamith 
is  said  to  have  drawn  up  has  escaped  his  editors. 

»  First  printed  in  "Prior,"  ii.  604. 

'  Many  years  bookseller  to  His  Majesty.    He  died  at  Knightsbridge,  24  April,  1780L 

7  An  "  History  of  the  Barth  and  Animated  Nature,"  8  toIs.  8to.  London,  printed 
for  J.  Nourse,  in  the  Strand,  1774. 

"  William  Griffin,  the  original  publisher  of  Goldsmith*s  "Hssaji,**  176S ;  of  Ua 
first  oomedy  (2%e  Chod-Natmred  Man),  and  of  his  poem  of  "The  DtMrted  YiOaiib"* 
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part  of  it.  He  is  ready  to  pay  yon  for  any  part  yon  will  thisk  proper  to 
give  him,  and  as  I  have  thoughts  of  extending  the  work  into  the  vegetable 
and  fossil  kingdomsi  you  shall  share  with  him  in  any  such  engagement  as 
may  happen  to  ensue.    I  am,  sir,  your  very  humhle  servant, 

Oliyek  Goldshith. 


XXX.>— TO  MR.  THOMAS  CADELL.« 

DocTOB  Goldsmith's  compliments  to  Mr.  CadeU,  and  desires  a  set  of  the 
History  of  England  for  correction,  if  interleaved  the  better. 


XXXI.'— TO  ME.  TH0MAJ3  CADELL, 

Mb.  GoLDSinrn's  compliments  to  Mr.  Cadell,  begs  for  an  honr  or  two, 
the  use  of  Millet's  History,  by  Mrs.  Brooke.^ 
Mr.  Cadell,  Strand. 


XXXU.»— TO  DAVID  GARRICK,  ESQ. 

[1778.] 
My  deab  Sib,— Your  saying  yon  would  play  my  Oood-Natured  Man 
makes  me  wish  it.  The  money  you  advanced  me  upon  Newbery's  note,  I 
have  the  mortification  to  ilnd  is  not  yet  paid,  but  he  says  he  will  in  two  or 
three  days.  What  I  mean  by  tlds  letter  is  to  lend  me  sixty  pound  for 
which  I  will  give  you  Newber3r's  note,  so  that  the  whole  of  my  debt  will  be 
an  hundred,  for  which  you  shall  have  Newbery's  note  as  a  security.  This  may 
be  paid  either  from  my  alteration,  if  my  benefit  should  oome  to  so  much ; 
but  at  any  rate,  I  will  take  care  you  shall  not  be  a  loser.    I  will  give  you 

lie  lived  in  1765  in  Fetter-lane,  bat  removed  shortly  after  to  Catherme-street,  in  tLe 
Strand,  where  his  house  was  distmgoished  by  Garricks  head.  He  was  sooceeded  in 
1778,  if  not  before,  in  the  same  house  and  sign  by  D.  Brown,  the  publisher  of 
Bampfylde's  Sonnets. 

>  First  printed  in  **Prioi^s  Life,"  iL  489. 

The  well-known  publisher  in  the  Strand,  the  apprentioe  and  sueocssor  of  Andrew 
Millar.     Died  27ih  December,  1800. 

>  First  printed  in  '*  Prior's  Life,"  iL  489. 

<  Mr.  Forster  was  the  first  to  publish  (Lift  and  Adventures,  p.  708)  a  short  note 
from  Goldsmith  to  James  Dodsley,  dated  "Gray's  Inn,  10th  March,  1764,"  rt-questing 
the  loan  by  bearer  of  ten  guineas. 

*  Endorsed  by  Garrick,  **  Goldsmith's  parUver,"  and  first  priatod  in  Fontar*t 
'*  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  8vo.,  1848,  p.  672. 
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a  now  character  in  my  comedy'  and  knock  out  Lofty  which  does  not  do,  and 
will  make  such  other  alterations  as  you  direct.    I  am,  yours. 

I  beg  an  answer.  Outer  Goldsioxh. 


XXXIII.«— TO  DAVID  GARRICK,  KSO. 

[1778.] 
My  Deab  Friend. — I  thank  you  !  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  serve 
you.  I  shall  have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a  season  or  two  at  furthest,  that  I 
believe  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I  will  make  it  a  fine 
thing.  You  shall  have  the  refusal.  I  wish  you  would  not  take  up  New- 
bery's  note  but  let  Wallis'  tease  him,  without,  however,  coming  to 
extremities ;  let  him  haggle  after  him  and  he  will  get  it.  He  owes  it  and 
will  pay  it.  I'm  sorry  you  are  ill.  I  will  draw  upon  you  one  month  after 
date  for  sixty  pound,^  and  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money,  part  of 
which  I  want  to  go  down  to  Barton  '  with.  May  God  preserve  my  honest 
little  man  for  he  has  my  heart.    Ever  Oltvsb  Goldsxith. 

1  The  Good-Natnred  Man. 

*  First  printed  (but  very  incorrectly)  in  ''Prior's  Life,**  ii.  439,  from  the  original 
then  (1887)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Upcott  It  is  endorsed  by  Gairiok  "Goldmiith'a 
Parlaver." 

>  Mr.  Prior  prints  the  name  Waller,  and  Goldsmith  may  hsTe  so  written  it.  Bvl 
the  person  referred  to  is  nndoubtedly  Albany  WalHs,  Garriek's  solicitor  and  exeeator. 

4  Goldsmith's  draft  (one  month  after  date)  on  Garrick  for  602.,  dated  25th  Dee., 
1778,  and  accepted  by  Garrick,  was  sold  at  Sotbeby  and  Wilkin8on*8,  5th  Aogail^ 
1851,  for  8Z.  16«.,  and  is  now  (1855)  in  the  possession  of  George  Daniel,  Baq.,  of 
Islington. 

*  In  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  his  kind  friend^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banbury.  iSte  voL  L  p.  124. 
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VOLUME  L 

Page    23.  "  Still  let  thy  voice  prevailing  over  time,** 

add  ai  note  : 

**  Who  can  refuse  Lodona^s  melting  tale. 
The  soft  complaint  shall  over  time  prevail." 

Fr.  Knapp,     To  Mr.  Pope  on  kit  Windsor  Pored, 

59.         "  With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come  ; 
*  For  I  knew  it,'  he  cried,  *both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Thrale.*  " 

add  as  note  : — **  He  [Johnson]  returned  next  day  to  Mr.  Thrale's ; 
where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once  complained  to  me,  *he  was  in  a  great 
measure  absorbed  from  the  society  of  his  old  friends.*  ** — BofliTBLL,  by 
Croker,  p.  671. 

79.  •*  Our  Garrick's  a  sallad." 

add  as  note:— **I  have  heard  Dr.  Warton  mention,  that  he  was  at 
Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  with  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  and  several  of  his 
friends,  considering  what  should  be  the  name  of  the  periodical  paper 
which  Moore  had  undertaken,  Garrick  proposed  'TheSallad,*  which, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  afterwards  applied  to  himself  by  Gold- 
smith."— BoswELL,  by  Crokerf  p.  62,  note  4. 
Warton  afterwards  related  the  same  anecdote  in  print.  (Pope'i  Worki, 
ed.  1797,  ix.  881.) 

110,  add  to  note  2,  "Sir  Joshua  bequeathed  to  Mn.  Bunbury  '  the  portrait  ai 
her  son,'  and  to  Mrs.  Gwyn,  *her  own  portrait,  with  a  turban.* " 


voLUMB  ni. 

42,  note  2,  add  "  Walpole  tells  a  capital  story  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Bentley 
(July  9,  1754).  *  I  must  tell  you  a  story  of  Gideon.  He  breeds  his 
children  Christians :  he  had  a  mind  to  know  what  proficience  his  son 
had  made  in  his  new  religion.  "So,**  says  he,  "I  began  and  asked 
him  who  made  him  f  He  said,  *  GkxL*  I  then  asked  him  who  redeemed 
him?  He  replied  very  readily,  *  Christ.'  Well,  then  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  interrogatories,  and  did  not  know  what  other  question  to  put  to 
him.  I  said,  who — who — I  did  not  know  what  to  say  ;  at  last  I  said, 
Who  gave  you  that  hat  ?  '  The  Holy  Ghost^'  said  the  boy.**  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  better  catechism  1 '  ** 
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Abdttlfeda,  Ismael,  ii.  412. 

Abuse  of  our  enemies,  iii.  331. 

Academies  of  Italy,  iii.  101. 

Adilison,  iii.  130,  310,  432  ;  iv.  156, 
221,  222;  his  "Letter  from  Italy," 
iii.  436  ;  his  signature  to  yapera  in 
"The Spectator,"  iii.  82;  "  Tickell's 
Elegy  on,"  reviewed,  iii.  438  ;  his 
lines  on  Birds,  from  "The  Spectator," 
iv.  354. 

Adultery,  ii.  142. 

"  Adventures  of  a  Strolling  Player,"  iii 
228. 

-Sischylus,  iii.  305. 

Ater,  (^nstantinus,  IL  17. 

Age,  life  endeared  by,  ii.  333,  iii.  194. 

Ages,  view  of  the  Obscure,  ii.  15. 

"Ah  me!  when  sliall  I  marry  mef* 
i.  123. 

Agrippina,  iii.  335. 

Ailsbury,  Bishop  of,  [Salisbury]  iv.  144. 

Akenside,  Mark,  ii.  52  ;  iv.  203. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of,  iL  124. 

Albimonte,  Guglielmo,  iv.  248. 

'Albinus,  Professor,  iv.  403,  404. 

Ale;i'ua,  iii  326. 

Alcander  and  Septimius,  Story  o^  iii.  13, 
14(J. 

Aldrich,  Rev.  Mr.,  iv,  867. 

Aldrovandus,  iii.  386. 

Alfric,  ii.  16. 

"  Alexander's  Fcajrt,"  iii.  486. 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  iii.  99,  177. 

Algarotte,  ii.  29. 

Allegory  on  the  futility  of  wisdom,  iL  206. 

Allen,  Ralph,  iv.  82-93. 

"Alma,"  by  Prior,  iii.  439. 

Alston,  Professor,  iv.  402. 

Ambulaaohamed,  the  Arabian  Poet,  ii. 
155. 

American  names,  introduced  into  English 
poetry,  ii.  155. 

Amhurst,  Nicholas,  ii.  47 ;  iiL  132, 

Anacreon,  iii.  327. 

Anaxagoras,  iii.  294. 

Ancient  History,  Goldsmith  made  Pro- 
fessor of,  i.  58. 

Ancients,  beauty  of  the,  iv.  844. 

Andrews,  Dr.  John,  iv.  429. 


Animals,  cruelty  to,  ii.  128. 

Anne,  Queen,  iv.  96  ;  her  visit  to  Batb, 

iv.  150. 
Annesley,  Mr.,  iv.  79. 
"Anti- Lucretius,"  Cardinal  de  Polisnac's, 

review  of,  iv.  289. 
"Anti-Machiuvel,"  iv.  33. 
Antonius,  sculptureinthe  timeof,  iii.  86. 
Arboneau,  Francis,  iv.  177. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  iv.  134. 
Archdal,  Richard,  i.  30. 
Aristophanes,  iii.  306. 
Aristotle,  iii.  306,  314  ;  his  definition  of 

Comedy,  342. 
Arlington,  Lord,  iii.  128. 
Armstrong,  John,  ii.  52  ;  iii.  815. 
Armstrong,    Johnny,    his   "  Last   Good 

Night,"  iii.  31,  149  ;  iv.  408. 
Ame,  Susannah  Maria,  iii.  86. 
Arts  made  use  of  to  appear  learned,  ii.  422. 
Artificial  miseries  of  some  philosophers, 

ii.  293. 
Ascham,  Roger,  iii.  52. 
Asem  the  Man-hater,  an  Eastern  tale,  iii 

201. 
Ash,  Sir  GFeorge,  iv.  130. 
Ashley's  Punch -house,  iii.  263. 
Asia,  treatment  of  females  in,  ii.   411 ; 

utility  of  travels  into,  4;;4  ;  iii.  211. 
Asia,  Van  Egmont's  Travels  in,  review  of, 

iv.  225. 
Asiatic  employments,  projects  for  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  courts  of  Europe, 

ii.  441. 
"Athenian  Mercury,  the,"  iii.  132. 
Atterbury,  Bishop,   iii.    129,    431 ;   iv. 

18,  169. 
Aubignac  Abb6  d*,  iv.  10. 
"Auditor,"  Murphy's,  i.  879. 
Augurellus,  Aurelius,  iv.  142. 
Augustan  Age  of  Enghuid,  iii.  125 ;  It. 

411,515. 
Author,  reflections  of  an,  iii.  51 . 
Authors,  in  garrets,  ii.  46  ;  iv.  411,  4 15 ; 

titled  ii.  396 ;  by  profession,  ii.  46 ;  iv. 

411,  415  ;  a  Club  of^  described,  ii. 

179  ;  proceedings  of,  181  ;  Hospital  fur 

decayed  ones  founded,  867. 
"Author's  bedchamber/'  description  of 

an,  L  98. 
Avaricious  Miller,  story  of  the,  ii.  821. 
WW  2 
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Bachelors,  ii.  176. 

Bacon,  Lord,  ii.  334;  iii.  212  ;  iv.  209. 
Ba;ratelle8  of  men  of  gr-nius,  iv.  2*26. 
Baker.  Sir  George ;  reply  to  an  invitation 

to  dine  with,  i.  100. 
Bansorian  controversy,  iii.  107. 
Barnard,    Dean,    i.    70,   80  ;    Lines  to 

^Toldsmith  and  Cumberland,  i.  88. 
Barrett's  translation  of    Ovid's  Epistles. 

reviewed,  iv.  195. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  ii.  129. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  55. 
Rivtt.n,  in  Suffolk,  iv.  431. 
**  Bastard,  The,"  reviewed,  iii.  438. 
Bath,  see  "Life  of  Nash,"  in  vol.  iv. 
Bathurst,  Earl,  iv.  140. 
•*  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,   The,"  iv. 

142. 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  reviewed,  iii.  438. 
Bayle,  M.,  iv.  289. 
Ba>ly,  Dr.  Ansehn,  his  "Introduction  to 

Languages"  reviewed,  iv.  326. 
Beard,  Mr.  iv.  422. 
Beau,   a  visit  from  the  little  one^   iL 

411. 
Beau  Tibbs,  iL  266  ;  iiL  182. 
Beauclerc,  Topham,  iv.  426. 
Beaumelle,  M.,  iv.  297. 
Beautiful  Captive,  History  of  the,  ii.  202, 

283,  398. 
Beauty,  iv.  843  ;  preference  of  Grace  to, 

ii.  342. 
Beckct's     lioase    in    Adam-street^     ii 

438. 
"Bedford  coffee-house,"  the,  iii.  38. 
**  Bee,  The,"  iii.  5. 
Bee -house,  a  floating  one  described,  iv. 

357. 
Beggars'  opera,  ii.  871. 
Bellamy,  Mrs.,  i.  114. 
Belles  Lettres,  on  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 

for,  iii.  292. 
Bensley,  Bobert^  prologue  spokoi  by,  L 

141. 
Bentivoglio,  ii.  368. 
Bentley,  Richard,  (bookseller)  iii.  127. 
B<;rlin  Academy  established,  ii.  23. 
Berwick,  Marshal,  iv.  162. 
Bcttcrton,  Thomas,  iii.  128. 
Birkerstaf]^  Mr.,  iv.  426. 
Biddcrman  the  Wise,  a  Flemish  tradition, 

iii.  56. 
Birch,  Dr.,  iv.  54. 
Birds   iv.  345,  852,  356  :  Introduction 

to  the  History  of,  iii.  398. 
"Biith-dayof  Folly,  The,"  iv.  179. 
Bittern,  the,  iv.  355. 
Blackfriars*  Bridge,  iii.  54. 
BUcklock,  Dr.  Thomas,  iiL  309. 


Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  iii.  325. 
Black  Stone  at  Mecca,  the,  ii.  156. 
"Blaiuvilles  Travels,"  iv.  421. 
Blaize,  Mrs.  Mary,  Elegy  on  the  Death  o( 

i.  96  ;  iiL  68. 
Blanco,  Count  de  Castel,  iv.  166. 
Blank  verse,  ii.  52. 

Boar's  Head,  Reverie  at  the,  iiL  214^ 
Boccalinl,  iv.  202. 
Boethius,  iL  368. 
Boileau,  iii.  104 ;  iv.  14. 
"  Bi)Li50BR0KB,  LiFB  OF,**  ir.  147.     Sm 

also  iii.  431 ;  iv.  18. 
Bolton,  Duke  of,  iv.  61. 
Bonny,  Anne,  iii.  290. 
Books,  necessity  of  new  ones,  iL  339. 
Booksellers*  shops,  ii.  438. 
Books  seemingly  sincere,  ffklsehoods  pitH 

I>agated  by,  ii.  131. 
Bookseller's  visit  to  the  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, ii.  256. 
"Book  Worm,  The,"  iv.  148. 
Borghese,  Paulo,  ii.  368. 
Botany,  Introduction  to  the  Stadj  ot  IiL 

412. 
Bower,  Archibald,  i.  82. 
Boyle,  ii.  436  ;  iiL  213. 
Boyse,  Samuel,  iii.  434. 
Braddock,  Fanny,  iv.  71. 
Bradley,  Bookseller,  iv.  410,  414^  418. 
Brent,  iMiss,  ii.  850 ;  iiL  273. 
Brereton,  Jane,  iv.  86. 
British,  character  of  the,  L  17. 
British  Justice,  iL  211. 
''British  Magazine,  The,"  iiL  268. 
Broken  Hearty  iv.  342. 
*' Broom  of   Cowdenknowi,    The,"    ifi. 

267. 
Browne,  Hawkins,  his  ''Pipe  of  Tobftoeo^** 

iii.  438. 
Brown,  Tom,  iiL  152. 
Bruydre,  iv.  238. 
Bryanton,  Robert^  iv.   419  ;  letten  tok 

iv.  400,  410. 
Buckingham,   Duke    of   (Sieffield),    iiL 

439. 
Buffon,  iiL  887 ;  his  theory  of  the  Earth. 

iv.  837. 
Bulkley,   Mrs.,  iv.  428  ;   Bpilogaei  in- 
tended to  be  spoken  by,  L  127,  131 ; 

Epilogaes    spoken    by,  L  20(^   280; 

death  of,  i.  281. 
Bunbnry,  Mrs.,  iv.  481  ;  Letter  in  proot 

and  verse  to^  L  124 ;  her  portnit^  i. 

110  ;  iv.  438. 
Bunbnrv,  M^'or-GkneralSir  Heniy,  Bszt^ 

i.  109. 
Bunyan,  John,  his  B^leof  writing:   iii. 

127. 
Bnonaroti,  Michael  Angelo^  iiL  308. 
Burgess,  Daniel,  iv.  160. 
Burke,  Edmun^  L  79,  80,  87. 
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"  Burke  on  the  PuHime  and  Beautiful,** 
review  of,  iv.  27*$. 

Burke,  Richard,  i.  81. 

Burke,  William,  i.  79,  80. 

Bumet'B  Theory  of  the  Earth,  it.  337. 

Bumey,  Dr.,  iv.  430. 

Burton,  Dr.  John,  his  "Pentalogia**  re- 
viewed, iv.  328. 

Butler,  Samuel,  ii.  369,  397  ;  iv.  239, 
413;  his  ''Remains  in  Prose  and 
Verse  *'  reviewed,  iv.  228. 

Byrne,  Thomas,  i.  46. 

Byrom,  Dr.,  iii.  439. 


a 

Cabiric  Mysteries,  iv.  322. 

Ca<lell,  Thomas,  letters  to,  iv.  431. 

Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  reviewed,  iii.  439. 

Ctpsar,  iii.  299. 

Calvert's  butt,  i.  98  ;  iii.  230. 

Cameron,  Jenny,  iii.  290. 

Camoens,  ii.  368, 

Capacity,  iii.  294. 

** Captivity,  The;  ah  Oratorio,"  i.  68. 

Caramuel,  ii.  83. 

Caravaggio,  iii.  87. 

Carinthia,  inhospitality  of,  i.  5. 

Carolan,  the  blind  Irish  bard,  account  oi, 

iii.  271. 
Caroline,  Queen,  iv.  27, 
Carter,  Miss,  ii.  368. 
Cart  race,  description  of  %  ii  875. 
Cary,  Mr.,  iv.  144. 
Cassander,  iv.  237. 
Cassandre,  Francois,  ii.  869. 
Catharina  Alezowiia  of  Russia,  History  of, 

ii.  293. 
Cf.tley,  Miss,  the  actress,  L  127  ;  iT.  428. 
Catron,  iii.   440. 
Ciwdor,  Earl  of,  iv.  163. 
**Celtea,  Mythology  and  Poetry  of  the,*' 

vi.  265. 
Cer^-ant-'s,  ii.  368. 
Chaloner,    Thomas    and    James,     their 

hislory,  iii.  275. 
Chambers,    Sir  William,   his  work    on 

Chinese  temples,  &c,  ii.  190. 
Champagne,  ii.  368. 
Champness,  Mr.,  i.  114. 
Change  Alley,  ii.  256  ;  iii.  164. 
Chantelon,  iv.  173. 
Cliapelaine,  iv.  25. 
Charles  the  First,  itate  of  England  at  the 

accession   o^  iii.   860 ;  his  character, 

iv.  282. 
Charles  the  Second,  ii.  264  ;  his  character, 

iv.  283  ;  age  of,  iii.  126. 
Charles  the  Eighth,  of  France,  ir.  245. 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  anecdotes 

of,  iii.  26. 


"Charlevoix's  History  of  Paraguay," 
review  of,  iv.  285. 

Chaniet,  Remi,  iv.  177. 

Charolaiss  Prince,  ii.  213. 

Charteris,  Colouel  Francis,  iii.  6. 

Chalelct,  Madame  du,  iv.  9. 

Chausery,  Mademoiselle,  iv.  163. 

**Chef  dCEuvre  d'un  Inconnu,  Le,"  ir, 
151. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  iu  396  ;  attributed 
e]>igram  on  the  jiicture  of  R.  Nash,  iv. 
97. 

Clietwynd,  William,  iv.  177. 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  iii.  42,  163  ;  iv.  44,  97. 

Children,  iv.  341. 

Chiua,  state  of  the  medical  profession  in, 
ii.  162 ;  the  history  o^  replete  with 
great  actions,  223 ;  penal  code  of, 
853 ;  dress  of  the  females,  ii.  457. 

Chinese  philosopher,  character  of  the,  ii. 
87 ;  matron,  story  of  the,  138 ; 
custom  of  letting  the  nails  grow,  148  ; 
gardens,  187  ;  mode  of  writing  among 
the,  193;  antipathy  to  bec^  194; 
dandy,  description  of  a,  217  ;  play, 
translated  into  French,  iv.  214. 

"  Chinese  in  London,  The,"  iL  88. 

Cliristina  of  Sweden,  iii.  337. 

Church,  Ralph,  iv.  202. 

Churchill,  Charles,  i.  4  ;  ii.  851 ;  hit 
"Rosciad"  published,  ii.  451. 

Cibber,  CoUey,  iii.  342 ;  iv.  43. 

Cibber,  Theophilus,  biography  of^  iii.  247. 

Cibber,  Mrs.,  actress,  iii.  '60, 

Cicero,  iii.  299 ;  his  treatise  on  Old 
Age,  panegyric  on,  by  Erasmus,  iv. 
830  ;  **Tu8cuIan  Disputations*'  trans- 
lated, review©^  iv.  330. 

"CiTIZKN   OP   THE   WoRLI),**  ii.  75. 

City  Night-piece,  ii.  465  ;  iii.  65. 

Clairon,  Mademoiselle,  iii.  34. 

Clare,   Nugent,  Lord,  i.  56  ;   notice  of 

Poem  by,  iii.  438  ;  iv.  426. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  iii.  128,  431 ;  It.  96. 
Clergy,  on  tlie  English,  iii.  207. 
Climate,  influence  of,  on  the  temper  and 

dispositions  of  the  English,  ii.  391. 
C.L.I. 0.,    Addison's    papers   in    ''The 

Sjjectator"*  so  signed,  iii.  82. 
Give,  Catherine,  actress,  iii-  85. 
"aown*sReply,"i.  91 
Club,  The,  iv.  424. 
Gub  of  Authoi-s  described,  ii.  179. 
Gubs  of  London,  on  the,  iii.  152. 
Coan,  the  dwarf,  iv.  343. 
Cock  Lane  Ghost,  the,  iii.  156 ;  revela- 
tions respecting,  iv.  359. 
Cobbler,   history   of  a   philosophic,   iL 

303. 
Coffee-houses,  their  former  influence  on 

the  sale  of  books,  ii   27o  ;  formerly 

the  resort  of  witti,  Iii.  88. 
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Coke,  La<ly  Mary,  ir.  %1T). 

"  Colin  and  Lucy,"  by  Tickcll,  iiL  438. 

Collins,  William,  ii.  47  ;  iii.  828. 

Collyer,  Joseph,  iv.  420. 

Coliuan,  (George,  eenior,  L  140 ;  iL  454  ; 

iv.  272,  422,  427,  428. 

letters  to,  iv.  422,  427. 
Columba,  Signora.    See  Mattel. 
Comedy,  iii.  306  ;    comparison  between 

sentimental  and  laughing,  L  211  ;  iii. 

342. 
Commodns,  state  of  sculpture  in  the  time 

of,  iii.  86. 
Common  Councilman,  Essay  supposed  to 

come  from  a,  iii.  249. 
Common  Soldier,  life  of  %  ii  471 ;  iiL 

242. 
Composition,  Dr.  Young  on  original,  iv. 

220. 
Concord,  national,  iii.  287. 
Confucius,  ii.  105,  146 ;  family  of,  ii.  800. 
Congreve,  William,  iii.  432 ;  iv.  11,  23. 
"Connoisseur,"  review  of  the,  iv.  272. 
Consolation  to  the  unfortunate,  ii.  400. 
ConRtitution,  happiness  in  a  great  measure 

dependent  on,  iiL  31. 
Contarine,  Rev.  Thomas,  letters  to,  It. 

402-7. 
Conway,  (Jeorge,  iv.  402. 
"Cooper's  Hill,"  iiL  436;  iv.  234. 
Cooper,   Samuel,   portrait  of  Cromwell, 

iv.  235. 
Comacchini,  iii.  136. 
Cornbury,  Viscount,  iv.  174. 
Comeille,  iv.  11. 
Comely,  Mrs.,  i.  114. 
Comey,  Bolton,  his  edition  of  GoIdsmith^s 

Poems,  prefivce  to  vol.  i. 
Coronation  of  Gteorge  III.,'  iL  425 ;  iii. 

286. 
Countries,  manners  of  di£ferent»  ii.  98. 
Country,  love  of  ii.  421. 
Cow,  the,  iv.  345. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  iii.  129  ;  iv.  203. 
Cowper,   William,   his  description    of  a 

preacher,  iii.  110. 
Cradock,  Joseph,  his  "Zoboide,"  L  87, 

112,  281 ;  letters  to,  iv.  426-8. 
Cratinus,  iii.  306. 
Cr6billon,  ills,  ii.  88. 
Credulity,  English,  ii.  431. 
Crim.  Con.  Cases,  ii.  142. 
"Critical  Review,  Contributiohs  to 

THE,"  iv.  181. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  iii.  384 ;  iv.  234 ;  his 

character,  iv.  283. 
Cruelly  to  animals,  ii.  128. 
Cumberland,  Richard,  i.  81  ;    "Poetical 

epistle  to  Dr.  (Goldsmith,"  L  86. 
Cumberland,    Henry,    Duke  of,   L  59; 

William,  Duke  of,  i.  98. 
Custom  and  law  compared,  iiL  111. 


D. 


Dadiki,  ir,  299. 

D'Alembert,  ii.  84 ;  iv.  227 

"Daily  Advertiser,  The,"  ir.  4S0. 

Damiens,    Robert    Fnm^ii^    i.    21;    iL 
102. 

Daniel  George,  L  78. 

Dante,  iL  19 ;  iv.  287. 

FArgens,  Afarquis,  iL  84 ;  iT.  81* 

D'Argenson,  M.,  iv.  26. 

Davies,  Tom,  i.  21 ;  iv.  426. 

D'Aubignac,  Abbd,  iv.  10. 

Daures,  customs  of  the,  iL  111. 

D'Avenant,  Dr.,  iii.  130. 

D'Avenant,  Sir  William,  ir.  232. 

Davis,  Moll,  iii.  290. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  iv.  46. 

Dawley,  in  Afiddlesex,  iv.  169. 

Dawson,  Nancy,  L  131. 

D  Ayen,  Due,  L  21. 

"Death  of  Adonis,"    lAiighonie*^    ir. 
205. 

Deceit  and  falsehood,  on,  iii.  120. 

"  Defense  du  Mondain,  Ia,"  iv.  29. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  i.  326  ;  iiL  132. 

Demosthenes,  iii.  298. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  iv.  238 ;  his  ''Gwper^a 
Hill,"  iu.  436  ;  iv.  234. 

Denmark,  state  of  polite  leaniiiig  in,  iL 
28. 

D'Ensenada,  Marquis,  iL  27* 

Dentreoolles,  P^re,  ii.  138. 

Derby,  rules  to  be  obeerved  in  the  ladiei^ 
assembly  in,  iv.  54. 

Derwentwater,  Earl  o^  iv.  298. 

"Description  of  an  Anthox^a  Bed- 
chamber," i.  98. 

"Deserted  Yillaoi,"  L  35;  notice o£ 
iv.  432. 

'*  Despairing  beside  a  clear  stieam,**  iiL 
439. 

Destouches,  ii.  34. 

De  Torcy,  iv.  162. 

Diallion,  Madame,  iv.  407. 

"Dick's  Coffee-house,"  ii.  276. 

Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  proi)oee<1 
iv.  430. 

Diderot,  ii.  34. 

Dignity  of  human  nature,  iL  459. 

Dine,  Mr.,  L  114. 

Dinner,  a  visitation  one,  iL  273. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  iii.  290. 

Diphilas,  iii.  307. 

"Dispensary,  The,"  iiL  437. 

"Distressed  Poet,  The,"  Hogaxtk'a 
Picture  of,  iv.  412. 

Dolif^on,  John,  his  translation  of  Cardinal 
de  Polignac's  "Anti-Looretina**  re- 
viewed, iv.  290;  hia  tnuo«lation  ef 
"Solomon  "  and  "  Fandiae  Loet"  inte 
Latin,  iv.  289. 
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Dodd,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  i.  82. 

DtMlsley,  James,  i.  63 ;  iv.  432. 

D.g  House  Bar,  ii.  482;  iii.  157. 

Dogs,  Eulogy  on,  ii.  317. 

Do;:h,  mad,  L  105,  869;  iL   317;  iii 

190. 
Donne,  Dr.,  iv.  244. 
Dosa,  George  and  Luke,  i.  21. 
**  Double  Transformation  ;    a  Tale,"   L 

99  ;  iii.  254. 
Douglas,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  79-82,  86. 
*'  Douglas,"  Home's  tragedy  of,  reviewed, 

iv.  268. 
D.iver  CliflF,  iii.  301,  312. 
Dramas,  i.  135. 
Drayton,  Micliael,  ii.  122. 
Dreams,  iii.  269,  276. 
DreKH,  men  not  to  be  distinguished   by 

their,    ii.    259  ;    on    the    paAsiun  of 

women  for,  iii.  197  ;  ladies'  trins,  ii. 

357. 
Drinking  customs,  iv.  48. 
Drydcn,    il    369,    397;    iii.    127;    iv. 

Vj5,    221,     318;    his    **  Alexander's 

Feast,"  iu.  436 ;  his  **Mac  Flecknoe," 

iii.  437. 
•'  Ducking  Pond  Fields,'*  ii.  482. 
Du  Ilamel  de  Mpnceau,  iv.  403. 
Dunkin,  Dr.  William,    his  '* Epistle  to 

the  Karl  of  Chesterfield"  reviewed,  iv. 

227. 
Dunoyer,  Madame,  iv.  8. 
Dunton,  John,  iii.  132. 
D'  Urfey,  Tom,  ii.  264. 
Dutch,  description  of  the,  iv.  405. 
Dutcli,  the,  meanness  o^  at  the  court  of 

Japan,  ii.  468 ;  a  Dutch  lady,  iv.  405 ; 

a  modem  Dutchman,  iv.  405. 
Du  Val,  iv.  234. 
Dyer,  John,  iL  52. 


Eaqles,  iv.  848. 

£:irdley.  Lord,  iii.  42. 

Earth,  History  of  the,  iv.  335. 

East,  utility  of  travels  into  the,  iL  434  ; 
iii.  211. 

Eastern  tales  ridiculed,  ii.  193. 

F^«<tem  Offices  and  Titles,  ii.  441. 

Eboli,  The  Princess  of,  L  49. 

Edda,  the,  iv.  265. 

Educated  men,  iv.  340. 

Education  at  home,  iv.  418. 

Education,  on,  iiL  88,  167  ;  iv.  341. 

Rlwarda,  M.,  iiL  887. 

**Edwi5  akd  Argkuna,'*  L  23.  See 
also  iv.  421. 

"Eight  Days'  Journey,"  Hanway's,  re- 
viewed, iv.  292. 

Election,  descrix>tion  of  an,  iL  449. 


"Elegy  on  Mrs.  MaryBlaize,"  L  96  ;  iiL 
68. 

"  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,*'  L 
105,  369. 

"Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard,** by  Gray,  iiL  436. 

Elegies,  iv.  205 ;  on  the  great  ridiculed, 
iL  429. 

"  Elephant  in  the  Moon,  The,**  iv.  229. 

Ellwood,  Dr.,  iv.  136. 

<*  Eloisa  to  Abekrd,"  Pope's,  iiL  436. 

Eloquence,  iii.  103. 

Elysium,  visit  to,  iii.  276. 

Employments  of  the  Qreat,  absurdity  of 
some,  ii.  244. 

Enemies,  on  abuse  of  our,  iiL  331. 

England,  state  of  polite  learning  in,  i.  87  ; 
the  reward  of  genius  in,  ii.  39 ;  literary 
decay  in  France  and,  49  ;  on  the  war 
with  France  and,  134  ;  some  account 
of  the  republic  of  letters  in,  145  ; 
Augustan  age  of,  iii.  125  ;  on  the  Oi>era 
in,  134  ;  relative  position  of  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  362;  Preface  to 
History  of,  441  ;  ei^oyments  of  the 
angler  in,  iv.  357. 

English  luxury,  ii.  91 ;  liberty,  95 ;  pride^ 
95  ;  passion  for  politics,  98 ;  licen- 
tiousness, 109  ;  funeral  solemnities  of 
the,  117 ;  passion  for  flattering  epitaphs, 
117  ;  nobUity,  190  ;  poets,  218 ;  love 
of  sight-seeing,  235  ;  attempt  to  define^ 
liberty,  250 ;  subject  to  the  spleen,  386  ; 
influence  of  climate  on  the  temper  and 
dispositions  of  the,  390 ;  mourning 
ridiculed,  403  ;  courts  of  justice,  408  ; 
credulity,  431 ;  titles,  absurdity  of 
some,  476  ;  irresolution  of  the^  478 ; 
temper  of  the,  iii.  118;  clergy,  207  ; 
mountains,  iv.  338. 

Ennui,  miseries  o^  iii.  283. 

"Enquiry  ikto  thb  Pbesbkt  Statk  of 
Pouts  LKARiriNa  nr  Europi,"  iL  1. 
Seeiv,  409,414,415. 

Enseneda,  Marquis  d*,  iL  27. 

"Epigoniad,"  Wilkie's,  review  o^  iv. 
305. 

"Epigram  on  a  beautiful  Youth  struck 
blind  by  Lightning,**  i.  94;  lite- 
rary contest  fought  by,  ii.  451 ; 
"addressed  to  the  Gentleman  reflected 
on  in  the  *Rosciad,***  453;  on  Beau 
Nash,  iv.  86;  on  Qoldsmith's  Li£9 
of  Nash,  98. 

Epilogue  to  the  comedy  of  "The  Sister," 
i.  1U7 ;  intended  to  be  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Bulkley,  127,  131  ;  to  **She Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  127,  131,  280-1 ;  iv.  428  ; 
spoken  by  Lee  Lewes,  in  the  character 
of  Harlequin,  L  133;  to  "The  Good- 
natured  Man,"  206. 

**  Epistle  from  Mr.  Philips  to  the  Earl  of 
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Dorset,"  iii.  436;  "to  a  Lady,  An," 
438. 

Epitaph  on  Edward  Purdon,  i.  107  ;  on 
Thomas  Pamcll,  111 ;  flattering,  ii. 
117. 

Epsom  races,  iii.  114. 

Erasmus,  his  panegyric  on  Gcero,  ir. 
330. 

Escobar,  Anthony,  ii.  83 ;  iT.  241. 

Estcoort,  Bichard,  ii.  61. 

"Ethiopia,  origin  of  the  Sciences  from 
the  Monkeys  in,"  iv.  139. 

Eupolis,  iiL  306. 

Euripides,  iii.  305. 

Europe,  China  more  replete  with  great 
actions  than,  ii.  223  ;  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  several  states  of,  273; 
"  Inquiry  concerning  the  first  inhabi- 
tants, &c  of,"  reviewed,  iv.  320. 

Bnstathiufl^  iv.  133. 


"  Faekte  Qneene,"  Spenser's,  iv.  202. 
**  Fairy  Tale,  A,"  reviewed,  iii.  438. 
Falkener,  Sir  Edward,  iv.  20. 
Falsehood  and  Deceit,  on,  iii.  120. 
Falsehood  propagated  by  books  seemingly 

sincere,  ii.  31. 
Falsta£^  Sir  John,  iii  215. 
Fame  Macliine,  the,  a  reverie,  iii.  79. 
Famous  Men,  a  search  after,  ii.  438. 
Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard,  iiL  128. 
Farhein,  Mr.,  iv.  403. 
Farquhar,  George,  ii.  397  ;  iii  438. 
Farr,  Dr.,  L  127. 
Faulkner,  George,  iv.  2.'>8. 
Favour,  on  the  instability  of  popular,  iii. 

176. 
Female  Beauty,  iv.  344. 
Female  characters,  iii.  334. 
Female  Conduct,  Alariott's,  reviewed,  iv. 

192,  241. 
Female  warriors,  iii.  289. 
Ferrera,  Earl,  ii.  211,  236. 
Feyjoo,  Father,  ii.  27 ;  some  particulars 

relating  to,  ii.  50. 
Fiddle-case,  story  of  the,  ii.  306. 
Fielding,     Henry,     "Miser,*      iii.    11  ; 

"Mock  Doctor,"  11. 
Filosofi,  The,  ii.  20. 
Finck,  the  Prussian  General,  iii.  330. 
Finedy,  John,  iv.  402. 
Fine  gentleman  described,  ii.  91. 
Fine  lady  descril>ed,  ii.  91. 
Fine  Sense,  fountain  of,  a  dream,  iii.  269. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Kitty,  iii.  291. 
Fishes,  Introduction  to  the  history  of^  iii. 

403. 
Flacc'us,  iii.  810. 
"Flemish  Traditi'^n,  A,"  iii.  66. 


Fletcher,  Phineas,  his  "  Purple  Island,** 
quoted,  iv.  205. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  iii.  382 ;  iv.  29. 

"  Flying  Childers,"  iv.  844. 

Folard,  P^re,  iv.  9. 

Fontaines,  AbL6  des,  iv.  28, 

Fontenelle,  iv.  15. 

'  *  Fontinella*8invitation to  the  Asaembl  j,** 
iv.  56. 

Ford,  Mr.,  iv.  184. 

Fordyce,  Dr.,  iii.  433. 

Formey^B  "Philosophical  MiaoeUaniei^* 
review  o^  iv.  222. 

Forster  (John),  his  <•  Life  of  GoIdBmith,* 
vol.  L  Preface,  &c. 

Fortune  proved  not  to  be  blind,  ii.  821. 

Fountain  of  Fine  Sense,  a  dream,  iii.  269. 

France,  state  of  polite  learning  in,  iL  30 ; 
of  the  decay  of  literature  in,  49  ;  on 
the  war  with  England  and  184  ;  rela- 
tive position  of  during  the  Seven  Year^ 
War,  iii.  367. 

Frankii,  Timothy,  quack-doctor,  iL  815 ; 
iii.  228. 

Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  iiL  21. 

Frederick  the  Second,  of  Prussia,  It.  27. 

Freedom,  i.  17. 

French  prisoners  of  war^  suhsGription  for, 
ii.  157  ;  nationalities^  848 ;  the,  ridi- 
culed, 348. 

Friend,  Dr.,  iii.  431. 

Friendship,  iiL  348. 

Frugality,  on  political,  iiL  69. 

"  Fudge  !"iL  100.. 

Funeral  elegies  on  the  great  ridiculed,  8. 
429. 

Funeral  Solemnities^  iL  117* 


a. 


Gaxk  Laws,  iv.  849. 

Game  of  Chess  (Vida's),  iv.  877. 

Graming,  iv.  62  ;  the  passion  for,  among 
ladies,  ridiculed,  iL  419. 

Garden,  description  of  a  Chinese^  iL  187; 
history  of  a  Poet's,  iiL  840. 

Garrick,  David,  his  account  of  "Retali- 
ation, "  i.  78 ;  extempore  epitaph  oo 
Goldsmith,  78  ;  "asalad,"79,  82,  87  ; 
iii.  235  ;  character  of,  L  82.  See  It. 
427.  "  Jen  d'Esprit,"  by,  i.  85 ;  fable  of 
"Jupiter  and  Mercury,"  86;  prologue 
to  "She  Stoope  to  Conquer,"  218; 
letters  to,  iv.  422,  427,  480,  481,  482. 

G.iHSi'ndus,  iv.  292. 

Garth,  Samuel,  iii.  482,  487. 

Claubius,  ii.  29,  40. 

Gav,  John,  ii.  371 ;  iv.  132 ;  bii  "fi 
hcnVs  Week,"  iii.  433,  487. 

Ga/a,  Theodore,  iv.  287. 

Gcmelli,  iL  434. 
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Generosity  And  Justice,  essay  on,  iiL  46, 
164. 

Genius  of  Love,  The,  iii.  238. 

Genius,  its  reward  iu  England,  ii.  89. 

George's  Coflfee-house,  iii.  38  ;  iv.  434. 

Geraghty,  Catherine,  L  44. 

Gerbua,  the,  iv.  345. 

Germany,  stateof  polite  learning  in,  ii.  22 ; 
relative  position  of,  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  iii.  373. 

Gideon,  Sampson,  iiL  42,  163. 

*'Gift,  The,"i.  95;  iii.  30. 

Gil  Morrice,  iv.  270. 

Glasse's,  Mrs.,  Cookery  Book,  iv.  434. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  i.  235. 

Goddess  of  Silence,  address  of  the,  to  the 
Ladies,  iii.  333. 

Godinot,  the  Griper,  iii.  48,  166. 

Godolphin,  Sir  William,  iii.  128. 

Golden  Bull,  The,  iii.  373. 

Golden,  Peggy,  iv.  408. 

Goldoni,  ii.  29. 

Goldsmith,  Anne,  (the  Poet's  mother). 
Letter  to,  iv.  397. 

Goldsmith,  Rev.  Henry,  iv.  410 ;  dedi- 
cation, to,   i.   10 ;  letter  to,  iv.   417. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  discovered  teaching  a 
dog  to  beg,  i.  11 ;  made  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  58  ;  wishes  to  try 
his  epigrammatic  powers  with  Garrick, 
78  ;  a  candidate  for  the  Secretaryship 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  ii.  60  ;  engages 
an  amanuensis,  iv.  293  ;  his  own  por- 
trait,  iv.  417. 

Goldsmithius  or  Grubblegurchius,  iv.  441. 

*' Good-Naturkd  Man;"  a  Comedi,  i. 

137  ;  notices  of,  iv.  72,  422,  427,  432. 

Gosling,  Rev.  Dr.,  iii.  41. 

Gottingen,  University  of,  established,  iL 
23. 

Goguet,  M.,  his  "Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,"  reviewed, 
iv.  208. 

Governors,  duty  of  submission  to^  ii. 
416. 

Gnire.  preference  of,  to  beauty,  ii.  842. 

Grandeur,  instability  of  worldly,  iii.  95. 

Gratitude  and  love,  difference  between, 
ii.  306. 

Great  Britain,  state  of  learning  in,  ii.  37. 

Greatness,  characteristics  of,  iii.  63. 

(Gray,   Thomas,  iii.  270,  iv.  148,  203  ; 

V  review  of  his  "Odes,"  iv.  315;  his 
N*Elegy,  iii.  436." 

Great,  absurdity  of  some  of  the  employ- 
ments of  the,  ii.  244 ;  happiness 
exchanged  for  a  show  by  the,  ii.  301. 

Greece,  extract  from  Thomson  on,  iii. 
297. 

HrogaAt^^  ii.  33  ;  iii.  270. 

Grief,  ir.  343. 

Gnliin,  William,  iii.  137 ;  iv.  425,  480. 


Griffiths,  ii.  128. 

Griffiths,  Ralph,  iv.  262 ;  letter  to,  416. 

Grosvenor,  Lady,  i.  59. 

Grub-street,  iii.  101. 

"  Grumbler,  The,"  a  Scene  from,  i.  283  : 

notice  of,  iv.  144. 
Guicciardini,  review  of  his  "History  of 

Italy,"  iv.  243. 
Gumley,  Miss,  iv.  150. 
Gunning,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  iv.  401. 
Guthrie,  William,  iii.  417. 
Gwyn,  Mrs.,  L  110  ;  iv.  433. 


H. 

Hair,  manner  of  wearing  it  in  China,  ii. 

219. 
Hales,  Sir  Matthew,  iv.  361. 
Haller,  ii.  29. 
Halley,  Dr.,  iii.  431. 
Hamilton,  Duchess  of,  iv.  401. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  iv.  404. 
Hamilton,  General,  iv.  165. 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  analysed,  iii.  316. 
Hancock,  Dr.,  iv.  88. 
Happiness,  in  a  great  measure  dependent 

on  constitution,  iii.  31;  frequently  lost 

by   seeking   after  refinement,  ii.  103; 

folly  of  changing  it  for  show,  301;  of 

temper,  iii.  149. 
Handel,  iii.  267. 
"Hans  Carvel,"  Prior^s,  iii.  438. 
Hanway's  "Eight  Days'  Journey,"   re- 
view of;  ir.  292. 
Harrington,  Dr.,  iv.  125. 
Harrison,  Thomas,  iv.  53. 
Harte,  Walter,  iv.  143. 
"Haunch  of  Vekisoh,  Thr,"  i,  55. 
Haunch  of  Venison,  The  idea  of,  where 

taken  from,  i.  61. 
Hawkins's  Miscellanies^  review  o^  iv.  249, 

254. 
Heath,  Mr.,  iv.  828. 
Hedges,  J.,  iv.  118. 
Heinel,  i.  280  ;  iv.  488. 
"Hknriadk,  The,"  iv.  25. 
Henriquez,  Jacob,  ii.  442 ;  iii.  289. 
"Henry  and  Rosamond,"  iv.  252. 
"Hermit,  The,"  see  "Edwin  and  Angei 

lina,"  iii.  485;  Pamell's  "Hermit," 

iv.  143. 
Herodotus,  iv.  18. 

Herring  Fishery,  ii.  448 ;  iii.  101,  179. 
Hertford,  Lord,  iv.  375. 
"  Hcsiod,  or  the  Rise  of  Woman,"  iv. 

142. 
Hickey,  Tom,  i.  80,  88,  87. 
Hiffeman,  Dr.  Paul,  i.  58. 
"High   Life   Below   Stairs,"   Townlty's 

fiirce  of,  iii.  84. 
Hill,  Sir  John,  iii.  80 ;  iv.  434. 
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Historian,  duties  of  ad,  iv.  280;  qualifi- 
cations of  an,  284. 

''  History  of  England,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,**  Preface 
and  Introduction  to,  iii.  424. 

'*  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,"  Pre£&oe  to,  iii.  443  ;  extracts 
from,  iv.  335  ;  notice  o^  432. 

"History of  Miss  Stanton,"  iii.  278. 

**  History  of  the  World,"  Introduction  to^ 
iii.  417. 

Hobbes^  Thomas,  iii  119. 

Hodson,  Daniel,  letters  to,  iy.  407,  415. 

Hogan,  Mr.,  i.  47  ;  iv.  433. 

Hogarth,  William,  ii.  52  ;  iv.  411. 

Holberg,  Baron,  ii.  28. 

Holland,  the  actor,  iii.  10. 

Holland,  description  of,  i.  15 ;  state 
of  p  ilite  learning  in,  ii.  2G  ;  relative 
position  ofi  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  iii.  381 ;  compared  with  Scotland, 
iv.  406. 

Hollander,  the,  iv.  406. 

Home,  John,  his  tragedy  of  "Douglas** 
reviewed,  iv.  268. 

Homer,  ii.  367 ;  iii.  298,  310. 

Horace,  iii.  209. 

**  Horace  Modernised,"  review  of,  241 

Hoi-neck,  General,  i.  110. 

Honieck,  the  Misses,  L  109. 

Horse,  the,  iv.  345. 

Houses  in  which  great  men  have  lived, 
iv.  227. 

Howard,  Hon.  Edward,  iv.  238. 

Hudibras,  iv.  239. 

Human  Nature,  danger  of  having  too 
high  an  opinion  o^  ii.  459. 

Hume,  David,  iii.  82  ;  iv.  271. 

Hurd,  Dr.,  iv.  214. 

Husbands,  ladies  advised  to  get,  ii  379. 

Hiitchins,  Mr.,  iv.  322. 

Huxelles,  Marshal  de,  iv.  164. 

Hypatia,  hibtory  of,  iii.  43. 

Hyperbole,  on  the  use  of,  iiL  324. 


"Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  The,"  iii.  130  ; 
iv.  175. 

"  II  Penseroeo,**  the,  reviewed,  iii.  436. 

"II  Tradatores'  Tradatore,"  iv.  191. 

Independence,  a  life  of^  praised,  ii.  413. 

Inns  of  Court,  their  practice  of  enter- 
taining kings  upon  accession  to  the 
crown,  iv.  46. 

Insects,  the  sagacity  of  some,  iii.  59 ; 
Introduction  to  the  History  oL  iii. 
407. 

"  Inspector,  The,*'  iii.  80. 

Ireland,  iv.  407. 

Iris,  To,  L  95 ;  iii.  80. 


Islington,  iL  482 ;  a  frequent  resort  of 

Goldsmitii,  ii.  180. 
Isocrates,   iii.  298;    his   advice  to   his 

pupils,  iv.  315. 
Italy,  description  o(  L  9  ;  state  of  polite 

learning  in,  ii.  19  ;  academies  of^  iiL 

101  ;  review  of  Ghiieciardini's  HisUny 

o^  iv.  243. 


Jacob,  Hildebrand,  iL  452. 

Jameson,  Miss,  L  114. 

James  the  First,  state  of  England  at  hli 
accession,  iii.  359  ;  his  mode  of  irying 
witches,  iii.  124 ;  his  character,  iv. 
281. 

' '  Jemima  and  Louisa,"  review  ot,  !▼.  165. 

Japan,  meanness  of  the  Dutch  at  the  court 
of,  ii.  468. 

Jorvas,  C,  iv.  132. 

"Jeu  d'Esprit,  A,  on  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
characteristical  cookery,'*  i.  85. 

Johnson,  Charles,  ii.  452. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  i.  86,  iL  125;  prologue 
by,  i.  141  ;  dedication  to,  211  ;  de- 
scribed, iii.  81 ;  his  ** London,**  iii.  436  ; 
saying  about  Mallet  and  Bolingbroke,  iv. 
179;  and  Thrales,  426;  his  risit  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  427. 

Jonathan's  Coffee-house,  iii.  164. 

Journey  from  Pekin  to  Moeoow,  iL  111. 

Journey  into  the  EiMft^  utility  ot,  iL  iS4  ; 
iii  211. 

"Jupiter  and  Mercury,'*  a  fikUe,  L  86. 

Justice  and  Generosity,  Essay  on,  iiL  46. 

Justice,  English  Courts  o^  iL  408. 

Juvenal,  iL  413. 


Kauffmah,  Angelica,  i  109. 

Keene,  Elizabeth,  Caroline,  iv.  196, 

Kelly,  Hugh,  L  83. 

Kennicott,  Mrs.,  iiL  213. 

Kenrick,  Dr.  William,  L  82;  ii.  42,  12S. 

Kentish -town,  journey  to^  iL  481. 

Kent-street,  L  96 ;  iii.  41,  68,  163. 

Kilcoubry,  Lord,  iv.  401. 

Killigrew,  Tom,  iii  184. 

King,  Dr.  William,  iv.  105. 

King,  Mr.,  actor,  iii.  85. 

Kings,  custom  of  choosing  them  at  tlia 

Temple,  iv.  47. 
Klein,  Mr.,  iii.  386. 
Klopstock,  Count,  iv.  95. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  iL  368, 


Laberius,  i.  91. 
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Lailles*  trains  ridiculed,  ii.  857  ;  advised 

t>  ^ut  husltnnds,  371) ;  their  passion  for 

gaming,   419  ;   a  true  history  for  the, 

iii.  274. 
La«iy  of  distinction,  visit  to,  a,  ii.  126. 
LafMvette,  Madame  de,  iv.  185. 
*'L' Allegro,"  Milton's,  iii.  436. 
Laiiibcrtus,  ii,  17. 
**  La  Metromanie,"  iv.  18, 
La  Motte,  iv.  10. 
Langhomc's  "Death  of  Adonis,  "from  the 

Greek  of  Bion,  review  o^  iv.  205. 
Liington,  Bennet,  letter  to,  iv.  425. 
Lfinguage,  on  the  use  of,  iii.  37,  159. 
Liiuguages,  Baylcy's  introduction  to^  re- 
viewed, iv.  320. 
Lao,  history  of  the  kingdom  o^  ii  163  ; 

the  Looking-glass  of,  238. 
Lark,  The,  iv.  355. 
*'  Last  Good  Night,"  Johnny  Armstrong's, 

iii.  31  ;  iv.  408. 
Lauder,  William,  i.  82. 
Lawiier,  Jaue,  letter  to,  iv.  410. 
Lawder,  iv.  403,  412. 
Lawsou,  I>r.  John,  iv.  227. 
**  L'lwson's  0J>8equies,"  iv.  259. 
Learned,    folly  of  useless   disquisitions 

among  the,  ii.  383. 
Learning,  causes  of  the  decline  o^  ii.  7. 
Leasowes,  the,  iii.  340. 
Le  Brun,  iv.  11. 
"Leiiger,  The,"  iv.  430. 
Lee,  Mr.,  i.  114. 
Lee,  Lewis,  Epigram  spoken  by  him,  i. 

133. 
Lee,  Nat*  iii.  128. 
Le  Franc,  ii.  34. 
Lennox,    Mrs.    Charlotte,   L  107 ;    iv. 

296. 
Lennox,  Duke  of,  ii.  334. 
Leo,  the  philosopher,  ii.  16. 
Leo  the  Tenth, 
Leslie,  Cliarlcs,  iii.  131. 
Lessons  to  a  Youth  on  entering  the  World, 

ii.  290. 
Le  Sueur,  iii.  297. 
L' Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  iii.  126. 
"Let  but  his  lordship  write  some  dull 

lampoon,*'  ii.  277. 
"  Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain," 

i.  221. 
Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,   ilL 

424. 
Letters  to  various  parties,  iv.  897. 
Lewes,  Lee,  Epilogue  spoken  by,  L  138. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  iii.  356. 
Lil)orty,  English,  attempt  to  define,  ii.  251. 
"Liberty,"  by  Thomson,- extracts  from, 

iii.  297. 
Life  endeared  by  age,  ii.  333,  iii.  194  ; 

argument  for  "  leading  it  over  again,** 

iL  335  ;  some  cautious  on,  364. 


Lightning,  Lines  on  a  beautiful  Touth 
struck  blind  with,    L  94  ;  ilL  9. 

Limueus,  iii.  386. 

Lintot,  Bernard,  ii.  258. 

Lissoy,  or  Lishoy,  i.  39  ;  iv.  408. 

Literary  contest,  in  which  both  sides  fight 
by  epigram,  ii.  451. 

Literary  reputation,  di£ficulty  of  obtain- 
ing, iL  275  ;  fiune,  iii.  53. 

Literature,  marks  of  its  decay,  ii.  4I» ; 
causes  of  the  rise  and  decline  of^  298  ; 
almost  every  subject  oi^  exhausted, 
405. 

Little  Bean,  a  visit  from  the,  ii.  411. 

Little  great  man,  description  of  a,  ii.  336. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  ii.  454,  iv.  97. 

Locke,  John,  iii.  128  ;  iii.  431. 

Lockman,  John,  ii.  442,  iv.  434. 

"Logicians  refuted,"  L  92. 

Xiokman,  the  Indian  Moralist^  ii.  362. 

"Loudon  Chronicle,  The,"  iv.  431. 

London  Coffee-houses,  iii.  88. 

"London,'*  Johnson's,  iii.  436. 

London,  streets  and  houses  o^  described, 
ii.  89  ;  shopkeeper  and  his  journey- 
man, ii.  345 ;  on  the  clubs  o^  ilL  152. 

"London  Packet*  The,"  iv.  430. 

Londoners,  their  ardour  for  seeing  sightSy 
ii.  234. 

Longinus,  iii.  298,  814 ;  iv.  196. 

Looking-glass  of  Lao,  a  dream,  iL  238. 

Lords,  proneness  to  admire  the  writings 
0^  iL  896. 

Love,  whether  it  be  a  natural  or  fictitioua 
passion,  ii.  462. 

Love  and  gratitude,  di£ferenoe  betweei^ 
ii.  806. 

Love  of  country,  ii.  421, 

Lucas,  Mr.,  iv.  50. 

Lucretia,  iv.  188. 

Luitprandus,  ii.  16. 

"  Luke's  Iron  Crown,"  i.  21, 

LulU,  John  Baptist,  iii.  266. 

Luxborougfa,  Lady,  iv.  470. 

Luxury,  i.  52  ;  of  the  English,  ii.  91 ; 
beneficial  to  the  increase  of  wisdom, 
ii.  114 ;  and  pride  of  the  miHrfling 
classes,  iii.  114. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  iL  896. 


Macarthot,  Lord,  ii.  96, 

Macpherson,  James,  i.  82. 

Macrobius,  ii.  61. 

"Mac Flecknoe,*' iii.  437. 

Maclean,  Mr.,  iv.  234. 

"Mad  Dog;  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a^" 

i.  105. 
Mad  dogs,  fear  o(  ridiculed,  iL  317 ;  uJu 

190, 
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Maffei,  ii.  29  ;  iiL  270  ;  iv.  11. 

Mapuine  in  miniatare,  specimen  of  a» 
iii.  179. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de^  review  of  her 
Memoirs,  iv.  296. 

Maiulo,  Simon,  iL  132. 

Maladie  du  pai$y  iv.  407. 

Mala^tla,  Father,  ii.  101. 

Mallet,  David,  iv.  179. 

Mallet,  Paul  Uenry,  '*  Remains  of  the 
Mythology  and  Poetry  of  the  Celtea,'' 
review  of,  iv.  26.*). 

Man,  description  of  a  little  great  one,  ii. 
336, 

Man  in  Black,  character  of  the,  it  167  ; 
history  of  the,  ii.  170. 

"Man  wants  bnt  little,"  iL  312. 

Manners  of  different  coontries,  character- 
istics 0^  iL  98. 

ManUjn,  Dr.,  iv.  150. 

M*Ardell,  the  engraver,  iiL  86. 

Marivanx,  ii.  34. 

Markland,  Dr.,  iv.  328. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  &[,  iv.  24, 
44,  76  ;  letter  from,  77. 

Marlborough,  Charles,  third  Duke  of,  iiL 
98,  177  ;  iv.  192. 

Marriage  Act  censured,  iL  455 ;  iii. 
238. 

Marriages,  Scotch,  a  register  ol^  iii.  346. 

Marriott's  "Female  Conduct"  reviewed, 
iv.  192,  241. 

Marrowfat,  Dr.,  ii.  281. 

"Martial  Review,"  Prefiice  to  the, 

Mason,  iii.  270. 

Ma!4se7*H  translation  of  Ovid*s  Fasti,  re- 
viewed, iv.  185. 

Massilun,  Bishop  of  (.Vermont,  iii.  106. 

Mattel,  Colomba,  iii.  31,  134;  iv.  408. 

Mattocks,  ii.  152. 

Maty,  Dr.,  iv.  1 78. 

Maugiron,  i.  04. 

Maupertuis,  M.,  iii.  19  ;  iv.  81. 

Maximus,  Caius  Julius, 

Mazarine,  Cardinal,  iii.  38. 

Mead,  Dr.,  iii.  431. 

Mecca,  the  black  stone  at,  ii.  156. 

"Medley,  The,"  Hogarth's  picture  U, 
iv.  370. 

Mello,  Nuno  de,  ii.  101. 

**  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant^"  Prefiioe  to^ 
iiL  355. 

Men,  a  search  after  famous,  ii.  438 ;  con- 
trasted with  animals,  iv.  342. 

Menander,  iiL  307. 

Mendus,  iL  198  ;  and  the  hermit^  ii.  806. 

Merits  upon  unfortunate,  iii.  85. 

Mesnager,  M.,  iv.  159. 

Metaphors,  on  the  use  o^  iii.  314« 

M'  tastasio,  ii.  20 ;  iiL  270. 

Methodists,  iL  445. 


Middle  ClasMS,  pride  and  Ivxiizy  ai,  iS. 

114. 
Millar,  Andrew,  iv.  296. 
Miller,  story  of  the  avaricious  ii.  321. 
Mills,  F^ward,  letter  to^  It.  409. 
Mills,  Mrs.,  iv.  409. 
Milner,  Dr.,  iv.  416. 
Milton,  iL   122,  iiL  437,  W.  227,  285, 

32S;  his  "L'Allegro"  and  "U  Peon- 

roso,"  iii.  436. 
Miseries  of  Ennui,  iii.  283. 
Miser}'  best  relieved  by  dissipation,  iL  442 ; 

manner  in   which    philosophers  maks 

artificial,  ii.  393. 
Misfortunes,  consolation  iinder»  iL  400. 
MoliOre.  iv.  11. 
Monroe,  Dorothy,  i.  58. 
Montaigne,  iv.  13,  43,  419  ;  hia  opinion 

of  Cicero,  iv.  .*i30. 
Montesquieu,  Charles,  ii.  33 ;  rpriew  of 

his  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  iv.  226,  304. 
"Monthly  Rkyikw,  Gost&xbdtioss  to 

THE,"  iv.  261. 
Moore,  Edward,  ii.  47,  454^   iii.    132L 

438. 
More,  Dr.  Henry,  iv.  1 44. 
More,  Hannah,  iii.  213. 
Morgan,  Charles,  iv.  44. 
Morgan,  William,  iv.  158. 
Motte,  M.  de  la,  iv.  9. 
Moufette,  Thomas, 
Mountains,  iv.  338. 

Mourning,  English,  ridiculed,  iL  402. 
Mufiis  worn  by  men,  iii.  199. 
Mimro,  Professor,  iT.  402. 
Muratori,  ii.  29. 
Murphy,  Arthur,  L  379,  ii.  440,  iv.  42«  ; 

his  "Orphan  of  China,"  reviewed,  ir. 

213. 
Mushroom-feast   amongst    the    Tartars 

described,  iL  190. 
Muijic,  on  the  different  schools   o^  iii. 

266. 
Mystery  Revealed,  the,   rdative  to   the 

Cock-lane  Ghost,  It.  359. 
"Mythology  and  Poetry  of  the  Gelte%** 

iv.  265. 


Napieb,  General  Robert^  L  40. 
"Nash,  Richard,  Livi  of,"  it.  85. 
Nascotte,  the,  ii.  20. 
National  concord,  on,  ilL  287. 
National  prejudices,  on,  iii.  281. 
Natural  History,    Familiar  Introdnetinn 

to  the  Study  o^  iiL  885. 
Newbery,  John,  L  68  ;  iii.  3,  29  ;  letters 

to,  iv.  420. 
Newgate,  Essay  supposed  to  be  written 

by  the  Ordinary  of,  iii.  247. 
Newmarket  races  ridiculed,  iL  374. 
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"New  Simile,  in  the  manner  of  Swift," 

i.  103  ;  iii.  257. 
Newspaper,  specimen  of  a,  iL  98. 
Newspapers,  ii.  95. 
Nightingale,  the,  iv.  854. 
"Night  Piece  on  Death,  A,"byPamell, 

iii.  438  :  iv.  143. 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  Young  s,  iii  439. 
Nobility,  English,  ii.  190. 
Northumberlaud,  Duchess  o^  !▼.  375. 
Nourse,  John,  letters  to,  iv.  430. 
Novels,  iv.  lt;5,  253,  418. 
Nugatorius,  iii.  336. 
Nugent  (Lord  Chire),  hie  "Epistle  to  a 

Lady,"  iii.  438. 
Nugosi,  ii.  99. 


Oblioattons,  evil  of  receiving; 

Obscure  ages,  view  of  the,  ii.  15. 

"Ode  for  Music,  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
Dryden's,  iii.  43tJ. 

OgU'thorpe,  Fanny,  iv.  161. 

old  ai;e,  Cic^To's  treatise  on. 

Old  liu;;,  deMoriptiou  of  the,  iii.  301. 

Old  niaida,  ii.  176. 

Oliver,  Dr.,  iv.  81,  105. 

Oi>era  in  England,  on  the,  iii.  1 34. 

Oratory,  iii.  95 ;  Ward's  system  of,  re- 
viewed, iv.  211. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  iv.  160. 

"Orphan  of  China,"  Murphy's,  reviewed, 
iv.  213. 

Orrery,  Lord,  iv.  174,  186. 

Ostade,  ii.  368. 

Otway,  Thomas,  ii.  821,  869,  897 ;  iii. 
127,  193;  iv.  215,  343,  413. 

Ovid's  "Epistlea,"  Barrett's  translatinn 
of;  reviewed,  iv.  195  ;  "  Fai*ti," 
Masse/s  translation  o^  reviewed,  iv. 
185. 

Oxford,  iv.  182,  152. 


P. 

Paddereen  Mare,  ii.  102  ;  iv.  408. 

Painting,  passion  of  the  nobility  for,  ridi- 
culed, ii.  198. 

"  Palemon  and  Lavinia,"  Thomson's,  iii. 
438. 

Palmer,  John,  iii.  10,  85. 

Pancras  Church,  ii.  483. 

Pandovano,  Cyrillo,  344. 

Paraguay,  Charlevoix's  History  o^  re- 
viewed, iv.  285. 

Paris,  environs  of,  iv.  849  ;  "Journey  to 
Paris,"  a  Comedy,  iv.  424. 

"PAR!rEL^  Life  of,"  iv.  127. 

Paruell,   Dr.    Epitaph  ju,   i.    Ill ;  his 


"  Night  Piece  on  Death,**  iii.  438 ;  hm 

"Fairy  Tale,"  iii.  438. 
Parrot,  the,  iv.  851. 
Parsons'  black  champagne,  ii.  183. 
Pauw,  M.,  ii.  386. 
Penal  code  of  China,  ii.  858. 
Penal  laws,  evil  tendency  of  increasing 

them,  ii.  353. 
"Pendere,"  delicate  nse  made  by  the 

ancients  of  the  verb,  iv.  198. 
"Pentalogia,"    Bnrton's,   reviewed,   It. 

328. 
Percy,  Bishop,  iv.,  214,  421. 
Pergolesi,  iii.  266. 
Pericles,  iii.  294. 
Persian    slavery,    IL    154  ;    "Persian 

Letters,"  iv.  434. 
"  Pervigilium  Veneris,  The,'*  iv.  142. 
Peter  the  Great,  iii.  92,  171. 
Petite  iv.  403. 

Phalerins,  Demetrius,  iii.  815,  824. 
Philips,  Ambrose,  iii.  436,  437. 
Philips's  "Sj.lendid  Shilling,"  iiL  432. 
Philosophic  Cobbler,    history  of  a,    ii. 

303. 
"  Phoebe  '*    a   pastoral,    reviewed,   iii. 

439. 
'  *  Phoebus  and  Daphne, "  story  of,  reviewed, 

iii.  439. 
Piciw,  ii.  99. 
Pie  Comer,  iv.  865. 
Pindar,  iv.  315. 

"Pipe  of  Tobacco,  The,*'  iii.  488. 
Pire,  Marchioness  de,  iv.  16. 
Piron,  ii.  33 ;  iii.  270 ;  iv.  17. 
Plague  of  London,  iv.  340. 
Plato,  iiL  314. 
Plautus,  ii.  367. 

Play,  the  Chinese  goes  to  aee  a,  iL  149. 
Player,  adventures  of  a   atrollinft   iiL 

228. 
Pliny,  iii.  299. 
Plume,  Professor,  iv.  402. 
Plutarch,  iii.  806. 
"Poem  on    the    death    of  The    Right 

Honourable  .  .  .  ,"  ii.  480. 
"Poems  for  Yonng  Ladies,"  Prefiw*  to^ 

iii.  433. 
"Poet  and  his  Patron,  The,**  reviewed, 

iu.  438. 
"Poets  Comer,"  The,  iL  122. 
Poetry,  iii.  434 ;  iv.  420 ;  on  the  origin     ^^ 

of;  iii.  802  ;    as   distinguished  from 

other  writing,  iiL  808. 
Poets,  aneodotea  of;  who  lived  and  died 

in  wretchedness,  ii.  867. 
Poets,  Euglish,  iL  218. 
Poet's  Garden,  history  of  a,  iii.  840. 
"Poetry,  A  Rhapsody,**   by  Swift^   iiL 

437  ;  an  Essay  on,  iii.  849. 
Polignac,  Cardinal  de,  iv.  6  ;  his  "Anti- 

LucretiuM,"  reviewed,  iv.  289. 
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Polite  Learning  of  England  and  France, 
ii.  71. 

**rolite  Learning,  Enquiry  into  the  Pre- 
sent State  oi^"  ii.  1. 

Politeuesa,  iL  D5  ;  UuMoripiiou  of  tiuei 
u.  214. 

Politics,  passion  of  the  English  for, 
ii.  98. 

PolnitE,  Baron,  it.  31. 

Polybius,  iii.  422  ;  iv.  280. 

Pompadour,  Madame  dc,  iii.  2C4  ;  It. 
29. 

Pontoppidaro,  Bishop  of  Bergon,  ii.  53. 

Pour,  dititreHsos  of  the,  exemplified,  ii. 
471. 

PojKJ,  ii.  122,  258  ;  iii.  433  ;  iv.  20, 
139,  221 ;  his  "Rape  of  the  Lt^sk," 
iii.  435  ;  his  ^'Eloisa  to  Abelanl,'' 
iii.  436  ;  his  **Ode  for  Music  on  Cecilia's 
Day,"  iii.  436  ;  inscription  for  the 
Obelisk  at  Bath,  It.  85 ;  Letters  to 
Nash,  iv.  84. 

Poree,  iv.  8. 

Porphyrogeneta,  Constautine,  ii.  16. 

Portugal,  King  o^  conspiracy  against 
him,  ii.  101. 

Poulter,  John,  iv.  88. 

Poyner,  Colonel,  iv.  45. 

Preachers,  on  popular,  ilL  207. 

''Prefifices,  Introductions,"  &c.,  ilL  350 
to  447. 

Prejudices,  national,  iii.  281. 

Premaire,  the  Jesuit,  iv.  214. 

Pretender,  the,  iv.  164,  299. 

Pride  and  luxury  of  the  middling  classes, 
iii.  114. 

Primates,  ii.  368. 

**  Printer,  Essay  to  the,"  iii.  25. 

Prior,  Matthew,  u.  123,  430  ;  iii.  432  ; 
Hans  Carvel,  iii.  438. 

Prior,  James,  Preface  to  vol.  L,  iv. 
433,  &c. 

••Prologue,  written  and  spoken  by  Labc- 
rius,"  L  91;  "Zobeide,"  L  112; 
"written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  spoken  bv 
Mr.  Benslcy,"  L  141 ;  "  (xood-Natured 
Man,"  L  141;  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," i.  213. 

Pnistitution  in  London,  ii.  107. 

"Protector,  on  the  death  of  the  Lord," 
iii.  438. 

"Protestant,  Memoirs  of  a,"  iii.  355. 

Prus:iia,  relative  position  of,  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  iii  371. 

Psellus,  Michael,  ii.  16. 

Pride,  English,  iL  95. 

Public-house  signs,  iii.  176. 

Public,  Letter  to  the,  iv.  428. 

Public  rejoicings  for  victory,  on,  ill. 
203. 

Pulpit  eloquence,  iii  110, 

Puroell,  iii  207. 


Purdon.  Edward,  Epitaph  on,  i.  107. 
"  Purple  Ishind,  The,"  by  Fletcher,  ir. 
205. 


Quacks  and  their  noBtming  ridiculed, 

ii  100,  313  ;  iii  226. 
Quaiimpvds,  Introduction  to  the  Histoir 

of.  iii  389. 
"Quebec;   Stanxas  on  the  taking  ot** 

i  94. 
Quick,  John,  Prologue  spoken  by,  L  112. 
Quin,  James,  iv.  97. 
Quintilian,  iii.  292,  324. 
Quiuault,  iii.  308. 
Quiroga,  Father,  iv.  289. 
Queemibury,  Duchess  o^  It.  55. 


Rabker,  ii  20. 

Kacan,  Marquis  de,  iv.  298. 

Kaces  at  Newmarket  ridiculed,  iL  874. 

Bacine,  iv.  11,  14. 

Radcliffe,  Dr.,  iv.  209,  210. 

Raleigh,  Sir  ¥?alter,  iii  51. 

Kameau,  John  Philip^  iii  267. 

Rameau,  M.,  iii  185. 

"Rape  of  the  Lock,  The^'*   Pope^  iii 

435  ;  the  translation  o^  It.  143. 
Raven,  the,  iv.  349. 
Ray,  John,  iii  386. 
Read,  Alaiy,  iii,  290. 
Reaumur,  iii.  387. 
Red- breast,  The,  iv.  852,  855. 
Refinement)  happiness  lost  by   aeekiaff 

after,  ii.  103. 
"Reflections  upon  Exile,"  iv.  ICS. 
"Rehearsal,    The,"    iii    8,    145:    ir. 

233. 
Rejoicings  for  Victory,  iii,  263. 
Religious  Sects  in  England,  ii.  445. 
"  Ri'i^ortces  between  Cat  and  Pan,  &c.,** 

iv.  233. 
Reptiles,  on,  iii  407. 
Republic  of  Letten  in  TgngWiyl^  ii,  145, 
"Retaliation,"  i  77. 
Retaliations,     efiusions    oceudoned    hj, 

i  85. 
Rets,  Cardinal  de^  iii  82, 150. 
Reverie,  a,  iii.  77. 
Reverie  at  the  Boai^s  Head,  K>rtftliBa|i^ 

iii  214. 
Reynolds,  Miss,  iv.  426. 
Reynolds,  Rev.  Mr.,  iv.  822. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  i  11,  79,  84,  87, 

109  ;  iv.  425  ;  letten  to^  ir.  423-5  S 

dedication  to^  i  87. 
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Rliyrno,  ii.  .02. 

Kiooi,  Father  Matthew,  ii.  423. 

Riccolioni,  Luigi,  iu.  12. 

Bichelieu,  Cardinal,  ii.  334. 

"Kiehes,  of  the  use  of,"  iii.  437. 

Bichmorui,  Duchess  of,  ii.  124. 

Ridge,  Ooausellor  John,  i.  7y,  87» 

Kitipath,  George,  iii,  132. 

Kbiucciui,  ii.  309. 

Kiskins,  Bucks,  It.  140. 

Rivers,  iv.  338. 

Rizzio,  David,  iii.  267. 

Rock,  Richard,  quack,  ii.  314,  454  ;  iiL 

227  ;  iv.  434. 
Bolle,  Samuel,  ii.  286. 
Rogera,  Samuel,  iii.  340. 
Roiii.'in  lIistor>%  Preface  to,  iiL  439. 
Ronsard,  iv.  25. 
Rooks,  iv.  349. 
Rosemary  Lane,  iii.  229. 
Itoss,  General,  iv.  ir»9, 
Rotlies,  Latly,  iv.  427. 
Roubiiiao,  ii.  440. 
Rouelle,  ii.  82. 
Rouse,  Jane,  iii.  225. 
Rousiieau,  Jean  Jacques,  ii.  33. 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  iii.  432,  439  ;  iv.  215. 
Royal  Society  of  London,  ii.  25. 
Rulers,   on  the  duty  of  submission  to^ 

ii.  416. 
Russell,  Elizabeth,  ii.  124. 
Russia,  on  the  encroachments  of,  ii.  377. 
Russian  assembly,  rules  to  be  observed  at 

a,  iii.  237. 
Buwdans,  folly  of  employing  them  to  fight 

battles  in  Europe,  ii.  377. 


S. 

Sabtkus  and  Olinda,  iii.  115. 

Saint  Foix,  ii.  34. 

St.  Hyacinth,  Chevalier  de,  iv.  151. 

"Saint    James's  Chronicle,'    iv.     428; 

letter  to  the  printer  of,  iv.  421. 
St.  John,  Sir  Walter,  iv.  152. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Viehaviour  of  tlie 

congregation  at,  iL  221. 
Salamone,  Francisco^  It.  243. 
Sale,  George,  ii.  47. 
Saliflbury,  Earl  of,  iii.  383. 
Sallust,  iiL  112,  299. 
Saludin,  M.,  iv.  167. 
Sappho,  iiL  298. 
**  Satire  on  Marriage,"  iv.  234. 
"  Satire  upon  the  Weakness  and  Misery  of 

Man,  A,"  iv.  229. 
Savage,   Richard,   ii.  47;  iii.  132;  his 

"Bastard," iii.  438. 
Saxe,  Comte  de,  iiL  211, 
Scaliger,  iy.  326. 
ScarroD,  Paul,  i.  79 ;  ir.  415. 


Scene  from  "The  Grumbler,"  a  Farce,  i. 
2S3. 

Scliauflfhausen,  cataract  of,  iv.  339. 

Schools  of  music,  on  the  different,  iii.  266. 

Sciences  useful  in  a  populous  state,  preju- 
dicial in  a  barbarous  one,  ii.  359. 

"Schoolmistress,  The,"  reviewed,  iii. 
436. 

Scotch  marriages,  a  register  of,  iii.  346  ; 
Scotch  women,  iv.  401,  405. 

Scotland,  iv.  400 ;  compared  with 
Holland,  iv.  406. 

Scott,  George,  iv.  39. 

Scriblerus  L'lub,  iv.  140. 

Sculpture,  iii.  86. 

Sects,  religious,  in  England,  ii.  445. 

Seeing  Life,  iii.  151. 

"Selim  ;  or,  the  Shepherd's  Moral,"  iii. 
437. 

Selwyn,  George,  ii.  281. 

Seneca,  iii.  37  ;  206. 

"Seven  Years'  War,"  Preface  and  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  o^  iii.  357. 

S^vignd,  Madame,  iv.  296. 

Shabby  Beau,- the,  ii.  324. 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  iii.  437. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  ii.  147  ;  iii.  129,  431. 

Shakspeare,  iii.  316  ;  iv.  11,  215. 

Sham  Abraham,  iii.  245. 

"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  intended  E])i- 
logue  to,  L  127 ;  letter  to  Joseph 
Cradock,  !▼.  429 ;  another  intended 
Epilogue  to,  i.  131. 

"  Sub  Stoops  to  Conquxb,  or  the  Mis- 
takes OF  A  Niqht;  a  Comsdt,"  L 
209 ;  alluded  to^  iv.  426,  428 ;  origin  of 
name,  iv.  483. 

Shenstone's  gardens,  iii.  340;  his  "School- 
mistress," iii.  436  ;  his  ballads,  iiL  439. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  iii.  36,  95,  173. 

"Shepherd's  Week,  The,"  reviewed,  iii. 
437. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  Thomas,  It.  250. 

Shopkeeper  and  his  joumeymaii,  beha- 
viour of,  ii.  345. 

Show,  folly  of  exchanging  happiness  for, 
ii.  301. 

Shuter,  the  actor,  iii.  10. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  iv.  271. 

"Siege  of  Aleppo,  The,"  it.  252. 

Signs  of  Public-houses,  iii.  176. 

Silence,  address  of  the  Goddess  o^  to  the 
Ladies,  iiL  333. 

"Simile,  in  the  manner  of  Swift,"  L 
103 ;  iii.  267. 

"Sister,  The,"  Epilogue  to  the  Comedy 
0^  L  107. 

"Slaughters Coffee-house," iii.  152,  265. 

Sleep,  iv.  342. 

Sleep-walker,  history  of  a,  iiL  844. 

"Slow,"  meaning  of;  i.  6 ;  It.  438. 

Smith,  William,  iiL  128. 
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Smollett,  Dr.,  iii.  82,  831 ;  ir.  191,  2G2 ; 
review  of  his  *' History  of  England,"  iv. 
280 ;  his  **  Tears  of  Scotland,"  iii.  438. 
Smyrna  Coffee-house,  iiL  41,  265  ;  iv.  67. 
Sobicski,  John,  iv.  299. 
Soldier,  life  of  one,  exemplified!,   ii.  471 ; 

iii.  242. 
Stiloman,  the  German,  iL  16. 
Somcrs,  ii.  42. 
Somerville,  his  compliment  to  Addison  on 

the  use  of  the  word  Clio,  iii.  82. 
Spain,  state  of  polite  learning  in.  ii.  27  ; 

relative  Dosition  of,   during  the  Seven 

Years'  War,  iii.  8S3 
"Spectator,  The,"  ui.  82. 
Spenser's    **  Faerie    Queene,"    Church's 

edition  of,  reviewed,  iv.  202. 
Speronis,  the,  ii.  20. 
Spelman,  H.,  ii.  294. 
Spleen,  the  English  subject  to,  iL  386. 
'•Splendid  Shilling,  The,"  iii.  432,  437. 
Sprat,  Bishop,  iii.  120,  129. 
S«iuabble:i  of  stage  players,  iL  370. 
Stag,  the,  iv.  345. 
Stage,  of  the  English,  ii.  149. 
StAge-players,  the  squabbles  o^  ridiculed, 

ii.  370. 
Stair,  Earl  of,  iv.  162. 
•*  Stanton,  Miss,  History  of,"  iu.  278. 
'*  Stanzas  on  the  Taking  of  Quebec,"  L  94 
"  Stanzas  on  Woman,"  i.  105. 
Stay,  ii.  29. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  i.  211 ;   iiL  180. 
Stoevens,  George,  iv.  145. 
Sterne,  on  the  tendency  of  hiB  writings, 

ii.  262. 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop,  iii.  123. 
Strolluig  Player,  adventures  of  a,  iii.  228. 
'*  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  The,"  by  Burke, 

reviewed,  iv.  273. 
Snilius,  P.,  u.  414. 
Sunderland,  Lord,  iv.  169. 
Swammenlam,  iii.  3.'S7. 
Sweden,  state  of  polite  learning  in,  iL  27. 
Swift,  Dean,  L   108  :  ii.  127  ;  iii.  2.')7, 

293,  432  ;  iv.  221 ;  saying  of,  iii.  99  ; 

political  writings,    130 ;    Baucis   and 

Philemon,    438  ;    his    **Cadenus  and 

Vanessa,"    439 ;    his  description   of 

Dunkin,  iv.  227. 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  iii.  328. 
Sylvester  the  Eleventh,  iL  16. 


T. 

Talleyrand,  iii.  37. 
Tamerlane,  ii.  300. 
Taou,  ii.  105. 
Tankerville,  Lord,  iv.  169. 
Tarantula,  the,  iv.  343. 
Taaso^  ii.  19,  868. 


I   Taste,  on  the  cultivation  o(  HL  296L 
'    Taylor,  Dr.,  iv.  427. 
I    Taylor,  Joseph,  iv.  177. 
Tea,  on,  iv.  293. 
*'  Tears  of  Scotland,  The,**  hj  Smollet^ 

iiL  438. 
Temple,  The,  iv.  47  ;  custom  of  ohoosiiif 

kings  at  the,  iv.  47. 
Temple  Gardens,  iv.  849. 
«*  Temple  of  Gnidus,"  iv.  28,  227. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  L  162 ;  ii.  465  ; 

iii.  65,  128. 
Templeinan,  Dr.,  iL  60. 
TeR'nce,  u.  368 ;  iii.  298. 
Tes.sin,  Count,  iL  27. 
Teutonicus,  Bertholdus,  iL  17. 
T— d,Earlof,iv.62. 
Theatres,  remarks  on  our,  iii.  10,  84. 
Theatrical  squabbles  ridiculed,  ii.  850. 
"The  man  whose  mind  on  virtue  bent,** 

iiL  809. 
Theobald,  Lewis,  iL  552. 
Thespis,  iii.  305. 
'*  The  window,  patch'd  with  paper,  lent  a 

ray,"  iv.  420. 
"Thimble,  The,"  iv.  252, 
Third  nights,  ii.  59. 
Thomson,  James,  iii.  297 ;  hia  "Palesion 

and  Lavinia,"  iii.  438. 
Thornton,  Bonnell,  iv.  272. 
Thralo,  Mrs.,  iv.  427. 
"  Threnodia  Aogustalis  ;  to  the  Piiiioe!<« 

Dowager  of  Wales,"  i.  114. 
"ThreeJollyPigeuna,  The,"L  47 ;  It.  483. 
Thnanus,  iii.  375. 
"Thyer's  Genuine  Remains  of  Samuel 

Butler,"  L  488 ;  iv.  228. 
Tibbs,  Beau,  ii.  266  ;  iiL  182. 
TibuUus,  iii.  298. 
Tickell,  Thomas,  his  El^gy  on  Addiaon, 

iiL  438  ;  "Colin  and  Lucy,"  iiL  438. 
Tillotson,  Archbishop^  iiL  110,  129. 
Titles,  influence  o^  ii.  896 ;  absoidity  of 

some  English  oneo^  iL  476* 
Toad,  the,  iv.  356. 
ToUmd,  John,  iii.  182. 
"To  you,  bright  fair,  the  Nine  addren 

their  lays,"  ii.  872. 
Townley,  Kev.  James,  iL  56 ;  iiL  84. 
Townsend,  Lord,  i.  58. 
Townsend,  Rev.  Chauney  Haie^  iy.  417. 
Townshend,  Thomas,  M.P.,  L  80. 
Tradition,  a  Flemish,  iiL  56. 
Tragedy,  iiL  805 
Trant,  Olive,  iv.  161. 
Travels,  in  the  East^  iL  484 ;  iii.  Sll ; 

iv.  235. 
Traveller,  letter  from  a,  iiL  17. 
**  Traveller  ;  or  a  Prospect  or  Socnrr,"* 

i.  5. 
Travellers,  ir.  405 ;  the  manner  o(  ia 

their  relations,  ridiculed,  ii.  480. 
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TiTivclluig,  iv.  421. 

Treucbar.l,  Mr.,  iii.  130. 

Tribon,  Marianne,  iv.  177. 

Trider,    character  of    an  important,  iL 

Tristia,  iv.  195. 
Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  262. 
Tiilly,  iii.  308. 

"Turn,  gentle  Hennit  of  the  Dale,"  i.  327. 
Tuseulan    DiBputations,    of    CicorOi    re- 
viewed, iv.  y30. 
Tyers,  Tom,  ii.  324. 


UNPERniLL,  actor,  poverty  o^  iL  61. 
Unf«»rtunate  merit,  iii.  85. 
Universities,  on,  ii.  62. 
Urban  the  Eighth,  ii.  367. 


Vanbruoh,  iii.  342, 432 ;  his  ''iEsop,"  iv. 
80. 

Van  ]''gmont*8  Travels  in  Asia,  review  of, 
iv.  2-2.'5. 

Van  Straienberg,  ii.  192. 

Vaugelas,  ii.  368. 

Vauxhall,  ii.  272  ;  visit  to,  324. 

Vega,  Lopez  de,  iv.  11. 

Verbniggen   the  player,  ii.  61. 

*•  Verges  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to 
uinner  at  Dr.  Baker's,"  i.  109. 

Veraification,  on,  iii.  326. 

Verulam,  Lord.     See  Bacon. 

"Vicar OF  Wakkfikld,"  L  298. 

Victor,  Beiyamin,  ii.  442. 

Victory,  on  public  rejoicings  for,  iii.  263. 

Vida,  ii.  19. 

**  Vida's  Game  of  Chess,"  iv.  377. 

Vincent,  Mrs.,  ii.  350  ;  iii.  273. 

Virgil,  iii.  298. 

Visit  to  Elysium,  iii.  276. 

Visitation  Dinner  described,  ii.  278. 

"VoLTAiRK,  Memoirs  OP,"  iv.  i. 

Voltaire,  iii.  332;  iv.  419;  apostrophe  on 
the  811  i>posed  death  of^  ii.  227;  review  of 
his  Universal  History,  iv.  297 ;  his 
M6rope,  iv.  270  ;  liis  Satire  upon  Mau- 
pertuiH,  iii.  21 ;  his  Gtldipus,  iv.  23  ; 
entertained  by  Pope,  iv.  24. 


W. 

Wales,  the  Princess  Dowager  of,  over- 
tni-e  to  the  memory  of,  i.  114. 

V\'alker,  Dr.,  quack,  ii.  316. 

Waller,  Edmund,  i.  42 ;  his  ^locm  on 
Croinwoll,  iii.  438 


Wallis,  Albany,  iv.  431.  [l.'JS,  173. 

Wnlp.le,  Sir  lt(.b< rt,  ii.  43  ;  iii.   437;  iv. 
Walsinghani,  Lady,  iv.  165). 
War,   between  France  and  England,   ii. 

134. 
Ward,  Dr.  .Tohn,  his  **  System  of  Oratory '' 

reviewed,  iv.  211. 
Warriors,  Female,  iii.  289. 
Warton,  Thomas,  iii.  328. 
Warwick,  Lord,  iv.  221. 
Webster,  Captain,  iv.  50. 
**  Weeping,     munnuring,    complaining," 

iiL  49. 
Westminster  Abbey,    visit  to,   ii.    120 ; 

second  visit  to,  ii.  440. 
Weiitminster  HaJl,  description  of  courts 

of  justice,  ii.  408. 
**What-d'ye-call-it?'»  a  farce,  iv.  145. 
"When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly,"  i. 

415. 
"Where   the  Red  Lion,  flaring  o'er  the 

way,"  ii.  183. 
"  Whimsicals,"  the,  iv.  157. 
WWston,  iv.  337. 

White  Conduit  House,  ii.  483 ;  iiL  25,  41. 
Whitcfoord,  Caleb,  i.  84. 
White  Mouse,  the,  ii.  248. 
Whitehead,  William,  iv.  427. 
Whitfield,  Rev.  George,  iii.  210. 
Wildgoose,  Dick,  his  character,  iu.  33. 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  iii.  437. 
Wilkie's  "Epigoniad,"  review  of,  iv.  305. 
Williams,  Mrs.  iv.  431. 
Will's  Coffee-house,  ii.  276. 
Wilson,  Mr.,  ode  by,  iii.  437. 
Wisdom  and  Precept^  ii.  230. 
Wisdom,  on  the  pursuit  of,  ii.  206  ;  folly 
of  attempting  to  learn,  by  being  recluse, 
ii.  310. 
Wise,  Rev.  Francis,  his  **  Enquiries  con- 
cerning the  first  Inhabitants,  &c.,    of 
Europe "  reviewed,  iv.  320. 
Witches,  mode  of  trying,  iii.  124. 
Woe,  iv.  215. 
"Wolfe,  General;  Stanzas  on  the  Death 

of,"  L  94. 
Wolfius,  Christian,  iv.  31. 
"Woman,  Stanza  on,"  L  105. 
Woman^s  man,  cliaracter  of  a,  ii.  1 09. 
Women,    Asiatic   notions   of,    iv.    341  ; 
method  of  treating,    ii.    411  ;    their 
passion  for  di^ess,  iii.  197. 
Wood&ll,  Henry  Sampson,  i.  85, 
Woodfoll,  William,  i.  83. 
Woodward,  the  actor,  prologue  spoken  by, 

i.  213. 
Woodward,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the  Earth, 

iv.  337. 
World,  General  History  of  the.   Intro- 
duction to,  iii.  417. 
Worldly  grandeur,  instability  of,  lit  95 
Wormius,  Olaus,  ii.  53. 
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Wow-wow  in  the  country,  description  of 

a,  iii.  829. 
Wright,    J.,    his  edition  of  Goldsmith, 

Preface  to  vol.  i. 
Wright,  Thomas,  iii.  260. 
Writings  of    Lords,    our    proneness    to 

adniire  them,  ii.  396. 
Wyndham,  Sir  William,  iv.  1G8. 


Zehophoh,  iii.  315. 


Yaou,  Rmi)eror  of  China,  ii.  800. 
Yates,  Mr.  i.  112 ;  iv.  428. 
Yescombe,  William,  iv.  104. 
Yong-lo,  ii.  300. 
York,  Duke  of;  iv.  375. 


Yonng,  Dr.,  ii.  42;  iii.  37 ;  his  'Tmi. 
jectures  on  Uri^nal  Composition,*  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  220*,  his  Satires,  reviewed, 
iiL  439  ;  Epigram  on  Voltaire,  ir.  24. 

Young,  John,  iv.  431. 

Youth,  Lessons  to  a,  on  entering  th* 
World,  iL  290 ;  on  the  education  o^ 
iii.  167 ;  the  irresolution  o^  iii.  18S. 


ZiOKLicss,  or  Szecklers,  L  21. 

'*  Zendiivesta  of  Zoroaster,''  a  itory  from, 

u.  128. 
Zenim  and  Galhenda,  an  Eaatem   talei. 

iii.  S37. 
Zeno,  Apostol,  it  29. 
Zeuxis,  iii.  300. 
**  Zobeide,"  Prologue  to^   i.  112  ;  Botiov 

of,  iv.  428. 
"ZoUus,  Lifeo^**  iv.  144. 
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OLD   AND   NEW   MASTERS 

I 

DOSTOEVSKY  THE   SENSATIONALIST 

Mr.  George  Moore  once  summed  up  Crime  and 
Punishment  as  *'  Gaboriau  with  psychological  sauce." 
He  afterwards  apologized  for  the  epigram,  but  he  insisted 
that  all  the  same  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  it.     And  so  there  is. 

Dostoevsky's  visible  world  was  a  world  of  sensation- 
alism. He  may  in  t])e  last  analysis  be  a  great  mystic 
or  a  great  psychologist ;  but  he  almost  always  reveals 
his  genius  on  a  stage  crowded  with  people  who  behave 
like  the  men  and  women  one  reads  about  in  the  police 
news.  There  are  more  murders  and  attempted  murders 
in  his  books  than  in  those  of  any  other  great  novelist. 
His  people  more  nearly  resemble  madmen  and  wild  beasts 
than  normal  human  beings. 

He  releases  them  from  most  of  the  ordinary  inhibitions. 
He  is  fascinated  by  the  loss  of  self-control— by  the  dis- 
turbance and  excitement  which  this  produces,  often  in 
the  most  respectable  circles.  He  is  beyond  all  his  rivals 
the  novelist  of  **  scenes."  His  characters  get  drunk, 
or  go  mad  with  jealousy,  or  fall  in  epileptic  fits,  or  rave 
hysterically.  If  Dostoevsky  had  had  less  vision  he 
would  have  been  Strindberg.  If  his  vision  had  been 
aesthetic  and  sensual,  he  might  have  been  D'Annunzio. 

Like  them,  he  is  a  novelist  of  torture.  Turgenev  found 
in  his  work  something  Sadistic,  because  of  the  intensity 
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with  which  he  dwells  on  cruelty  and  pain.  .  Certainly 
the  lust  of  cruelty— the  lust  of  destruction  for  destruction's 
sake— is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  deadly  sins  in 
Dostoevsky's  men  and  women.  He  may  not  be  a  **  cruel 
author."  Mr.  J.  Middleton  Murry,  in  his  very  able 
"  critical  study,"  Dostoevsky,  denies  the  charge  indig- 
nantly. But  it  is  the  sensational  drama  of  a  cruel 
world  that  most  persistently  haunts  his  imagination. 

Love  itself  is  with  him,  as  with  Strindberg  and 
D'Annunzio,  for  the  most  part  only  a  sort  of  rearrange- 
ment of  hatred.  Or,  rather,  both  hatred  and  love  are 
volcanic  outbursts  of  the  same  passion.  He  does  also 
portray  an  almost  Christ-like  love,  a  love  that  is  outside 
the  body  and  has  the  nature  of  a  melting  and  exquisite 
charity.  He  sometimes  even  portrays  the  two  kinds 
of  love  in  the  same  person.  But  they  are  never  in 
balance  ;  they  are  always  in  demoniacal  conflict.  Their 
ups  and  downs  are  like  the  ups  and  downs  in  a  fight 
between  cat  and  dog.  Even  the  lust  is  never,  or  hardly 
ever,  the  lust  of  a  more  or  less  sane  man.  It  is  ahvays 
lust  with  a  knife. 

Dostoevsky  could  not  have  described  the  sin  of 
Nekhludov  in  Resurrection.  His  passions  are  such  as 
come  before  the  criminal  rather  than  the  civil  courts. 
His  people  are  possessed  with  devils  as  the  people  in 
all  but  religious  fiction  have  long  ceased  to  be.  **  This 
is  a  madhouse,"  cries  some  one  in  The  Idiot,  The 
cry  is,  I  fancy,  repeated  in  others  of  Dostoevsky's  novels. 
His  world  is  an  inferno. 

One  result  of  this  is  a  multiplicity  of  action.  There 
was  never  so  much  talk  in  any  other  novels,  and  there 
was  never  so  much  action.  Even  the  talk  is  of 
actions  more  than  of  ideas.  Dostoevsky's  characters 
describe  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  the  whipping  of 
an  ass,  the  torture  of  a  child.  He  sows  violent  deeds, 
not  with  the  hand,  but  with  the  sack.  Even  Prince 
Myshkin,  the  Christ-like  sufferer  in  The  Idiot,  narrates 
atrocities,    though    he     perpetrates    none.       Here,    for 
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example,  is  a  characteristic  Dostoevsky  story  put  in  the 
Prince's  mouth  : 

In  the  evening  I  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  provincial  hotel,  and 
a  murder  had  been  committed  there  the  night  before.  .  .  .  Two 
peasants,  middle-aged  men,  friends  who  had  known  each  other 
for  a  long  time  and  were  not  dnmk,  had  had  tea  and  were  meaning 
to  go  to  bed  iifthe  same  room.  But  one  had  noticed  during  those 
last  two  days  that  the  other  was  wearing  a  silver  watch  on  a  yellow 
bead  chain,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  seen  on  him  before.  The 
man  was  not  a  thief ;  he  was  an  honest  man,  in  fact,  and  by  a 
peasant's  standard  by  no  means  poor.  But  he  was  so  taken  with 
that  watch  and  so  fascinated  by  it  that  at  last  he  could  not  restrain 
himself.  He  took  a  knife,  and  when  his  friend  had  turned  away» 
he  approached  him  cautiously  from  behind,  took  aim,  turned  his 
eyes  heavenwards,  crossed  himself,  and  pra3Hng  fervently  "  God 
forgive  me,  for  Christ's  sake !  "  he  cut  his  friend's  throat  at  one 
stroke  Uke  a  sheep  and  took  his  watch. 

One  would  not  accept  that  incident  from  any  Western 
author.  One  would  not  even  accept  it  from  Toktoi 
or  Turgenev.  It  is  too  abnormal,  too  obviously  tainted 
with  madness.  Yet  to  Dostoevsky  such  aberrations  of 
conduct  make  a  continuous  and  overwhehning  appeal., 
The  crimes  in  his  books  seem  to  spring,  not  from'  more 
or  less  rational  causes,  but  from  some  seed  of  lunacy. 

He  never  paints  Everyman ;  he  always  projects 
Dostoevsky,  or  a  nightmare  of  Dostoevsky.  That  is 
why  Crime  and  Punishment  belongs  to  a  lower  range 
of  fiction  than  Anna  Kcrinina  or  Fathers  and  Sons. 
Raskolnikov's  crime  is  the  cold-blooded'  crime  of  a 
diseased  mind.  It  interests  us  like  a  story  from 
S\ietonius  or  like  Bluebeard.  But  there  is  no  com- 
municable passion  in  it  such  as  we  find  in  Agamemnon 
or  Othello.  We  sympathize,  indeed,  with  the  fears,  the 
bravado,  the  despair  that  succeed  the  crime.  But  when 
all  is  said,  the  central  figure  of  the  book  is  born  out 
of  fantasy.  He  is  a  grotesque  made  alive  by  sheer 
imaginative  intensity  and  passion.  He  is  as  distantly 
related  to  the  humanity  we  know  in  life  and  the 
himoanity  we  know  in  literature  as  the  sober  peasant 
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For  an  awful  moment  I  seem  to  see  things  with  the  eye  of 
eternity,  and  have  a  vision  of  suns  grown  cold,  and  hear  the  echo 
of  voices  calling  without  sound  across  the  waste  and  frozen  universe. 
And  those  voices  take  shape  in  certain  unforgettable  fragments 
of  dialogue  that  have  been  spoken  by  one  spirit  to  another  in  some 
ugly,  mean  tavern,  set  in  surrounding  darkness. 

Dostoevsky's  people,  it  is  suggested,  "  are  not  so  much 
men  and  women  as  disembodied  spirits  who  have  for 
the  moment  put  on  mortality." 

They  have  no  physical  being.  Ultimately  they  are  the  creations, 
not  of  a  man  who  desired  to  be,  but  of  a  spirit  which  sought  to 
know.  They  are  the  imaginations  of  a  God-tormented  mind. 
.  .  .  Because  they  are  possessed  they  are  no  longer  men  and  women. 

This  is  all  in  a  measure  true.  Dostoevsky  was  no 
realist.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  a  novelist 
of  horrors  for  horrors'  sake.  He  could  never  have 
writtai  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M.  Valdemar  like  Poe  for 
the  sake  of  the  aesthetic  thrill. 

None  the  less  he  remains  a  novelist  who  dramatized 
his  spiritual  experiences  through  the  medium  of  actions 
performed  by  human  beings.  Clearly  he  believed  that 
human  beingfr— though  not  ordinary  human  beings— were 
capable  of  performing  the  actions  he  narrates  with  such 
energy.  Mr.  Murry  will  have  it  that  the  actions  in  the 
novels  take  place  in  a  "  timeless  "  world,  largely  because 
Dostoevsky  has  the  habit  of  crowding  an  impossible 
rout  of  incidents  into  a  single  day.  But  surely  the 
Greeks  took  the  same  license  with  events.  This  habit 
of  packing  into  a  few  hours  actions  enough  to  fill  a 
lifetime  seems  to  me  in  Dostoevsky  to  be  a  novelist's 
device  rather  than  the  result  of  a  spiritual  escape  into 
timelessness. 

To  say  this. is  not  to  deny  the  spiritual  content  of 
Dostoevsky's  work — the  anguish  of  the  imprisoned  soul 
as  it  battles  with  doubt  and  denial  and  despair. 
There  is  in  Dostoevsky  a  suggestion  of  Caliban  trying 
to  discover  some  better  god  than  Setebos.    At  the  same 
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time  one  would  be  going  a  great  deal  too  far  in  accepting 
the  description  of  himself  as  "  a  child  of  unbelief." 
The  ultimate  attitude  of  Dostoevsky  is  as  Christian  as 
the  Apostle  Peter's,  "  Lord,  I  believes  help  Thou  mine 
unbeKef  !  "  vWhen  Dostoevsky  writes,  **  If  any  one  could 
prove  to  me  that  Christ  is  outside  the  truth,  and  if  the 
truth  really  did  exclude  Christ,  I  shall  prefer  to  stay 
with  Christ  and  not  with  the  truth,"  Mr.  Murry  inter- 
prets this  as  a  denial  of  Christ.  It  is  surely  a  kind  of 
faith,  though  a  despairing  kind.  And  beyond  the  dark 
night  of  suffering,  and  dissipating:  the  night,  Dostoevsky 
still  sees  the  light  of  Christian  compassion.  His  work 
is  all  earthquake  and  eclipse  and  dead  stars  apart  from 
this.  , 

He  does  not,  Mr.  Murry  urges,  believe,  tas  has  often 
been  said,  that  men  are  purified  by  suffering.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Dostoevsky  believes  that  men  are  purified, 
if  not  by  their  own  sufferings,  at  least  by  the  sufferings 
of  others.  Or  even  by  the  compassion  of  others,  like 
Prince  Myshkin  in  The  Idiot.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  systematize  the  creed  of  a  creature 
at  war  with  life,  as  Dostoevsky  was— a  man  tortured 
by  the  eternal  conflict  of  the  devilish  and  the  divine  in 
his  own  breast. 

His  work,  like  his  face,  bears  the  mark  of  this  terrible 
conflict.  The  novels  are  the  perfect  image  of  the  man. 
As  to  the  man  himself,  the  Vicomte  de  Vogii6  described 
him  as  he  saw  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life :  — 

Short,  lean,  neurotic,  worn  and  bowed  down  with  sixty  years 
of  misfortune,  faded  rather  than  aged,  with  a  look  of  an  invalid 
61  uncertain  age,  with  a  long  beard  and  hair  still  fair,  and  for  all 
that  still  breathing  forth  the  "  cat-life."  .  .  .  The  face  was  that 
of  a  Russian  peasant ;  a  real  Moscow  mujik,  with  a  flat  nose,  small, 
sharp  eyes  deeply  set,  sometimes  dark  and  gloomy,  sometimes 
gentle  and  mild.  The  forehead  was  large  and  lumpy,  the  temples 
were  hallow  as  if  hammered  in.  His  drawn,  twitching  features 
seemed  to  press  down  on  his  sad-looking  mouth.  .  .  .  Eyelids, 
lips,  and  every  muscle  of  his  face  twitched  nervously  the  whole 
time.    When  he  became  excited  on  i^  ^ertiun  point,  one  could  have 
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sworn  that  one  had  seen  him  before  seated  on  a  bench  in  a  poUce- 
court  awaiting  trial,  or  among  vagabonds  who  passed  their  time 
begging  before  the  prison  doors.  At  all  other  times  he  carried 
that  look  of  sad  and  gentle  meekness  seen  on  the  images  of  old 
Slavonic  saints. 

That  is  the  portrait  of  the  man  one  sees  behind  Dos- 
toevsky's  novels— a  portrait  one  might  ahnost  have  in- 
ferred from  the  novels.  It  is  a  figure  that  at  once 
fascinates  and  repels.  It  is  a  figure  that  leads  one  to 
the  edge  of  the  abyss.  One  cannot  live  at  all  times 
with  such  an  author.  But  his  books  will  endure  as 
the  confession  of  the  most  terrible  spiritual  and  imagina- 
tive experiences  that  modem  literature  has  given  us. 


II 

JANE  AUSTEN:    NATURAL   HISTORIAN 

Jane  Austen  has  often  been  praised  as  a  natural 
historian.  She  is  a  naturalist  among  tame  animals.  She 
does  not  study  man  (as  Dostoevsky  does)  in  his  wild 
state  before  he  has  been  domesticated.  Her  men  and 
women  are  essentially  men  and  women  of  the  fireside. 

Nor  is  Jane  Austen  entirely  a  realist  in  her  treatment 
even  of  these.  She  idealizes  them  to  the  point  of  making 
most  of  them  good-looking,  and  she  hates  poverty  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  seldom  can  endure  to  write  about 
anybody  who  is  poor.  She  is  not  happy  in  the  company 
of  a  character  who  has  not  at  least  a  thousand  pounds. 
"  People  get  so  horridly  poor  and  economical  in  this 
part  of  the  world/'  she  writes  on  one  occasion,  **  that 
I  have  no  patience  with  them.  Kent  is  the  only  place 
for  happiness  ;  everybody  is  rich  there."  Her  novels 
do  not  introduce  us  to  the  most  exalted  levels  of  the 
aristocracy.  They  provide  us,  however,  with  a  natural 
history  of  county  people  and  of  people  who  are  just 
below  the  level  of  county  people  and  live  in  the  eager 
hope  of  being  taken  notice  of  by  them.  There  is  more 
caste  snobbishness,  I  think,  in  Jane  Austen's  novels  than 
in  any  other  fiction  of  equal  genius.  She,  far  more  than 
Thackeray,  is  the  novelist  of  snobs. 

How  far  Jane  Austen  herself  shared  the  social  pre- 
judices of  her  characters  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Un- 
questionably, she  satirized  them.  At  the  same  time, 
she  imputes  the  sense  of  superior  rank  not  only  to 
her  butts,  but  to  her  heroes  and  heroines,  as  no  other 
novelist   has  ever   done.      Emma   Woodhouse   lamented 
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the  deficiency  of  this  sense  in  Frank  Churchill.  *'  His 
indifference  to  a  confusion  of  rank,"  she  thought, 
**  bordered  too  much  on  inelegance  of  mind."  Mr. 
Darcy,  again,  even  when  he  melts  so  far  as  to  become 
an  avowed  lover,  neither  forgets  his  social  position,  nor 
omits  to  talk  about  it.  **  His  sense  of  her  inferiority, 
of  its  being  a  degradation  .  .  .  was  dwelt  on  with  a 
warmth  which  seemed  due  to  the  consequence  he  was 
wounding,  but  was  very  unlikely  to  recommend  his  suit." 
On  discovering,  to  his  amazement,  that  Elizabeth  is 
offended  rather  than  overwhelmed  by  his  condescension, 
he  defends  himself  warmly.  **  Disguise  of  every  sort," 
he  declares,  **  is  my  abhorrence.  Nor  am  I  ashamed 
of  the  feelings  I  related.  They  were  natural  and  just. 
Could  you  expect  me  to  rejoice  in  the  inferiority  of 
your  connections?  To  congratulate  myself  on  the  hope 
of  relations  whose  condition  in  life  is  so  decidedly  beneath 
my  own? " 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Darcy  and  Emma  Woodhouse 
are  the  butts  of  Miss  Austen  as  well  as  being  among 
her  heroes  and  heroines.  She  mocks  them— Darcy 
especially— no  less  than  she  admires.  She  loves  to  let 
her  wit  play  about  the  egoism  of  social  caste.  She 
is  quite  merciless  in  deriding  it  when  it  becomes  over- 
bearing, as  in  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  or  when  it 
produces  flunkeyish  reactions,  as  in  Mr.  Collins.  But 
I  fancy  she  liked  a  modest  measure  of  it.  Most  people 
do.  Jane  Austen,  in  writing  so  much  about  the  sense 
of  family  and  position,  chose  as  her  theme  one  of  the 
most  widespread  passions  of  civilized  human  nature. 

She  was  herself  a  clergyman's  daughter.  She  was 
the  seventh  of  a  family  of  eight,  bom  in  the  parsonage 
at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire.  Her  life  seems  to  have 
been  far  from  exciting.  Her  father,  like  the  clergy  in 
her  novels,  was  a  man  of  leisure— of  so  much  leisure, 
as  Mr.  Cornish  reminds  us,  that  he  was  able  to  read 
out  Cowp)er  to  his  family  in  the  mornings.  Jane  was 
brought  up  to  be  a  young  lady  of  leisure.     She  learned 
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French  and  Italian  and  sewing  :  she  was  '*  especially 
great  in  satin-stitch.*'  She  excelled  at  the  game  of 
spillikins. 

She  must  have  begun  to  write  at  an  early  age.  In 
later  life^  she  urges  an  ambitious  niece,  aged  twelve, 
to  give  up  writing  till  she  is  sixteen,  adding  that  "  she  had 
herself  often  wished  she  had  read  more  and  written  less 
in  the  corresponding  years  of  her  life."  She  was  only 
twenty  when  she  began  to  write  First  /mptessions,  the 
perfect  book  which  was  not  published  till  seventeen  years 
later  with  the  title  altered  to  Pride  and  Prejudice.  She 
wrote  secretly  for  many  years.  Her  family  knew  of  it, 
but  the  world  did  not— not  even  the  servants  or  the 
visitors  to  the  house.  She  used  to  hide  the  little  sheets 
of  paper  on  which  she  was  writing  when  any  one 
approached.  She  had  not,  apparently,  a  room  to  herself, 
and  must  have  written  under  constant  threat  of 
interruption.  She  objected  to  having  a  creaking  door 
mended  on  one  occasion,  because  she  knew  by  it  when 
any  one  was  coming.  i 

She  got  little  encouragement  to  write.  Pride  and 
Prejudice  was  offered  to  a  publisher  in  1797  :  he  would 
not  even  read  it.  Northanger  Abbey  was  written  in  the 
next  two  years.  It  was  not  accepted  by  a  publisher, 
however,  till  1803  ;  and  he,  having  paid  ten  pounds 
for  it,  refused  to  publish  it.  One  of  Miss  Austen's 
brothers  bought  back  the  manuscript  at  the  price  at 
which  it  had  been  sold  twelve  or  thirteen  years  later  ; 
but  even  then  it  was  not  published  tilt  18 18,  when 
the  author  was  dead. 

The  first  of  her  books  to  appear  was  Sense  and 
Sensibility.  She  had  begun  to  write  it  inunediately  after 
finishing  Pride  and  Prejudice.  It  was  published  in  181 1, 
a  good  many  years  later,  when  Miss  Austen  was  thirty- 
six  years  old.  The  title-page  merely  said  that  it  was 
written  "  By  a  Lady."  The  author  never  put  her  name 
to  any  of  her  books.  For  an  anonymous  first  novel, 
it  must  be  admitted,  Sense  and  Sensibility  was  not  un- 
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successful.  It  brought  Miss  Austen  £i  50 — "  a  prodigious 
recompense,"  she  thought,  "  for  that  which  had  cost 
her  nothing."  The  fact,  however,  that  she  had  not 
earned  more  than  £700  from  her  novels  by  the  time  of 
her  death  shows  that  she  never  became  a  really  popular 
author  in  her  lifetime. 

She  was  rewarded  as  poorly  in  credit  as  in  cash, 
though  the  Prince  Regent  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  her  books,  and  kept  a  set  of  them  in  each  of  his 
residences.  It  was  the  Prince  Regent's  librarian,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  who,  on  becoming  chaplain  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  made  the  suggestion  to  her 
that  "  an  historical  romance,  ilhistrative  of  the  history 
of  the  august  House  of  Coburg,  would  just  now  be 
very  interesting."  Mr.  Collins,  had  he  been  able  to 
wean  himself  from  Fordyce's  Sermons  so  far  as  to  allow 
himself  to  take  an  interest  in  fiction,  could  hardly  have 
made  a  proposal  more  exquisitely  grotesque.  One  is 
glad  the  proposal  was  made,  however,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  it  drew  an  admirable  reply  from 
Miss  Austen  on  the  nature  of  her  genius.  **  I  could  not 
sit  seriously  down,"  she  declared,  **  to  write  a  serious 
.  romance  under  any  other  motive  than  to  save  my  life  ; 
and,  if  it  were  indispensable  for  me  to  keep  it  up, 
and  never  relax  into  laughing  at  myself  or  at  other 
people,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  hung  before  I  had  finished 
the  first  chapter." 

Jane  Austen  knew  herself  for  what  she  was,  an 
inveterate  laugher.  She  belonged  essentially  to  the 
eighteenth  century — the  century  of  the  wits.  She  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  of  men  and  women  making  fools  of  them- 
selves, and  she  did  not  hide  her  enjoyment  under  a 
pretence  of  unobservant  good-nature.  She  observed  with 
malice.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  Miss  Mitford  was 
wrong  in  accepting  the  description  of  her  in  private 
life  as  '•  perpendicular,  precise,  taciturn,  a  poker  of  whom 
every  one  is  afraid."  Miss  Austen,  one  is  sure,  was 
a  lady  pi  good-humour,  as  well  as  a  novelist  of  good- 
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humour  ;  but  the  good-humour  had  a  flavour.  It  was 
the  good-humour  of  the  satirist,  not  of  the  sentimentalizer. 
One  can  imagine  Jane  Austen  herself  speaking  as 
Elizabeth  Bennet  once  spoke  to  her  monotonously  soft- 
worded  sister.  **  That  is  the  most  unforgiving  speech," 
she  said,  **  that  I  ever  heard  you  utter.     Good  girl  I  " 

Miss  Austen  has  even  been  accused  of  irreverence, 
and  we  occasionally  find  her  in  her  letters  as  irreverent 
in  the  presence  of  death  as  Mr.  Shaw.  "  Only  think,*' 
she  writes  in  one  letter— a  remark  she  works  into  a  diapter 
of  Emma,  by  the  way—"  of  Mrs.  Holder  being  dead  I 
Poor  woman,  she  has  done  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
she  could  possibly  do  to  make  one  cease  to  abuse  her." 
And  on  another  occasion  she  writes  :  *'  Mrs.  Hall,  of 
Sherborne,  was  brought  to  bed  yesterday  of  a  dead  child, 
some  weeks  before  she  expected,  owing*  to  a  fright.  I 
suppose  she  happened  imawares  to  look  at  her  husband.'* 
It  is  possible  diat  Miss  Austen's  sense  of  the  comic  ran 
away  with  her  at  times  as  Emma  Woodhouse's  did. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  similar  instance  of  cruelty  in  con- 
versation on  the  part  of  a  likeable  person  so  unpardon- 
able as  Emma  Woodhouse's  witticism  at  the  expense  of 
Miss  Bates  at  the  Box  Hill  picnic.  Miss  Austen  makes 
Emma  ashamed  of  her  witticism,  however,  after  Mr. 
Knightley  has  lectured  her  for  it.  She  sets  a  limit 
to  the  rights  of  wit,  again,  in  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
when  Elizabeth  defends  her  sharp  tongue  against  Darcy. 
**  The  wisest  and  best  of  men,"  ...  he  protests,  *-  may 
be  rendered  ridiculous  by  a  person  whose  first  object 
in  life  is  a  joke."  **  I  hope  I  never  ridicule  what  is 
wis^  or  good,"  says  Elizabeth  in  the  course  of  her 
answer.  **  Follies  and  nonsense,  whims  and  incon- 
sistencies, do  divert  me,  I  own,  and  I  laugh  at  them 
whenever  I  can."  The  six  novels  that  Jane  Austen  has 
left  us  might  be  described  as  the  record  of  the  diversions 
of  a  clergyman's  daughter. 

The  diversions  of  Jane  Austen  were,  beyond  those  of 
most  novelists,  the  diversions  of  a  spectator.     (That  is 
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what  Scott  and  Macaulay  meant  by  comparing  her  to 
Shakespeare.)  Or,  rather,  they  were  the  diversions  of 
a  listener.  She  observed  with  her  ears  rather  than  with 
her  eyes.  With  her,  conversation  was  three-fourths  of 
life.  Her  stories  are  stories  of  people  who  reveal  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  in  talk.  She  wastes  no.  time 
in  telling  us  what  people  and  places  looked  like.  She 
will  dismiss  a  man  or  a  house  or  a  view  or  a  dinner 
with  an  adjective  such  as  "handsome."  There  is  more 
description  of  persons  and  places  in  Mr.  Shaw's  staj^e- 
directions  than  in  all  Miss  Austen's  novels.  She  cuts  the 
'osses  and  comes  to  the  cackle  as  no  other  EngUsh 
novelist  of  the  same  eminence  has  ever  done.  If  we 
know  anything  of  the  setting  or  character  or  even  the 
appearance  of  her  men  and  women^  it  is  due  far  more 
to  what  they  say  than  to  anything  that  is  said  about 
them.  And  yet  how  perfect  is  her  gallery  of  portraits  I 
One  can  guess  the  very  angle  of  Mr.  Collins 's  toes. 

One  seems,  too,  to  be  able  to  follow  her  characters 
through  the  trivial  round  of  the  day's  idleness  as  closely 
as  if  one  were  pursuing  them  under  the  guidance  of  a 
modem  realist.  They  are  the  most  unoccupied  people, 
I  think,  who  ever  lived  in  literature.  They  are  people 
in  whose  lives  a  sUght  fall  of  snow  is  an  event.  Louisa 
Musgrave's  jump  on  the  Cobb  at  Lyme  Regis  produces 
more  commotion  in  the  Jane  Austen  world  than  murder 
and  arson  do  in  an  ordinary  novel.  Her  people  do  not 
even  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  interested  in  any- 
thing but  their  opinions  of  each  other.  They  have 
few  passions  beyond  match-making.  They  are  uncon- 
cerned about  any  of  the  greait  events  of  their  time. 
Almost  the  only  reference  in  the  novels  to  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  is  a  mention  of  the  prize-money  of  naval  officers. 
**  Many  a  noble  fortune,"  says  Mr.  Shepherd  in 
Persuasion,  "  has  been  made  during  the  war."  Miss 
Austen's  principal  use  of  the  Navy  outside  Mansfield 
Park  is  as  a  means  of  portraying  the  exquisite  vanity 
of  Sir   Walter  Elliott— his   inimitable  manner  of  em- 
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I^asizing  the  importance  of  both  rank  and  good  looks  in 
the  make-up  of  a  gentleman.  "  The  profession  has  its 
utility,"  he  says  of  the  Navy,  "  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  any  friend  of  mine  belonging  to  it."  He  goes  on 
to  explain  his  reasons: 

It  is  in  two  points  offensive  to  me ;  I  have  two  strong  grounds 
of  objection  to  it.  First  as  being  the  means  of  bringing  persons 
of  obscure  birth  into  undue  distinction,  and  raising  men  to  honours 
which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  never  dreamt  of  ;  and,  secondly, 
as  it  cuts  up  a  man's  youth  and  vigour  most  terribly ;  a  sailor 
grows  older  sooner  than  any  other  man. 

Sir  Walter  complains  that  he  had  once  had  to  give  place 
at  dinner  to  Lord  St.  Ives,  the  son  of  a  curate,  and  **  a 
certain  Admiral  Baldwin,  the  most  deplorable-looking 
personage  you  can  imagine  :  his  faoe;  the  ooloun  of 
mahogany,  rough  and  rugged  to  the  last  degree,  all  lines 
and  wrinkles,  nine  grey  hairs  of  a  side,  and  nothing  but 
a  dab*  of  powder  at  top  " : 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  who  is  that  old  fellow  ?  "  said  I  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  standing  near  (Sir  Basil  Morley).  "  Old 
fellow  t  "  cried  Sir  Basil,  "it  is  Admiral  Baldwin.  What  do  you 
take  his  age  to  be  ?  "  "  Sixty,"  said  I,  "  or  perhaps  sixty-two." 
"Forty,"  replied  Sir  Basil,  "forty,  and  no  more."  Picture  to  your- 
selves my  amazement ;  I  shall  not  easily  forget  Admiral  Baldwin. 
I  never  saw  quite  so  wretched  an  example  of  what  a  sea-faring 
life  can  do  ;  but  to  a  degree,  I  know,  it  is  the  same  with  them  aU  ; 
they  are  all  knocked  about,  and  exposed  to  every  climate  and 
every  weather,  tiU  they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  pity  they 
are  not  knocked  on  the  head  at  once,  before  they  reach  Admiral 
Baldwin's  age. 

That,  I  think,  is  an  excellent  example  of  Miss  Austen's 
genius  for  making  her  characters  talk.  Luckily,  con- 
versation was  still  formal  in  her  day,  and  it  was  as 
possible  fox  her  as  for  Congteve  to  make  middling  men 
and  women  talk  first-rate  prose.  She  did  more  than 
this,  however.  She  was  the  first  English  novelist  before 
Meredith  to  portray  charming  women  with  free  person- 
alities.    Elizabeth  Bennet  and  Emma  Woodhouse  have 
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an  independence  (rare  in  English  fiction)  of  the  accident 
of  being  fallen  in  love  with.  Elizabeth  is  a  delightful 
prose  counterpart  of  Beatrice. 

Miss  Austen  has  another  point  of  resemblance  to 
Meredith  besides  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  She 
loves  to  portray  men  puffed  up  with  self -approval.  She, 
too,  is  a  satirist  of  the  male  egoist.  Her  books  are 
the  most  finished  social  satiiies  in  English  fiction.  They 
are  so  perfect  in  the  delicacy  of  their  raillery  as  to  be 
charming.  One  is  conscious  in  them,  indeed,  of  the 
presence  of  a  sparkling  spirit.  Miss  Austen  conies  as 
near  being  a  star  as  it  is  possible  to  come  in  eighteenth- 
century  conversational  prose.  She  used  to  say  that, 
if  ever  she  should  marry,  she  would  fanty  being  Mrs. 
Crabbe.  She  had  much  of  Crabbe's  realism,  indeed  ; 
but  what  a  dance  she  led  realism  with  the  mocking  light 
of  her  wit  ! 


Ill 
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L  The  HMTeiily  Twins 

It  was  Mr.  Shaw  who,  in  the  course  of  a  memorable 
controversy,  invented  a  fantastic  pantomime  animal, 
which  he  called  the  "  Chester-Belloc."  Some  such 
invention  was  necessary  as  a  symbol  of  the  literary 
comradeship  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Chesterton.  Fox  Mt.  Belloc  and  Mr.  Chesterton,  what- 
ever may  be  the  dissimilarities  in  the  form  and  spirit 
of  their  work,  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  each 
other.  They  are  as  inseparable  as  the  red  and  green 
lights  of  a  ship:  the  one  illumines  this  side  and  the 
other  that,  but  they  are  both  equally  concerned  with 
annoimcing  the  path  of  the  good  ship  **  Mediaevalism  " 
through  the  dangerous  currents  of  our  times.  Fifty 
years  ago,  when  philology  was  one  of  the  imaginative 
arts,  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  gain  credit  for 
the  theory  that  they  are  veritable  reincarnations  of  the 
Heavenly  Twins  going  about  the  earth  with  corrupted 
names.  Chesterton  is  merely  English  for  Castor,  and 
Belloc  is  Pollux  transmuted  into  French.  Certainly,  if 
the  philologist  had  also  been  an  evangelical  Protestant, 
he  would  have  felt  a  double  confidence  in  identifying 
the  two  authors  with  Castor  and  Pollux  as  the 

Great  Twin  Brethren, 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Rome. 

A  critic  was  struck    some  years   ago   by   the   pro- 
priety of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chesterton  and  Mr.  Belloo 
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brought  out  books  of  the  same  kind  and  the  same  size, 
through  the  same  publisher,  almost  in  the  same  week. 
Mr.  Belloc,  to  be  sure,  called  his  volume  of  essays  This, 
That,  and  the  Other,  and  Mr.  Chesterton  called  his  A 
Miscellany  of  Men,  But  if  Mr.  Chesterton  had  called 
his  book  This,  That,  and  the  Other  and  Mr.  Belloc 
had  called  his  A  Miscellany  of  Men,  it  would  not  have 
made  a  pennyworth  of  difference.  Each  book  is  simply 
a  ragbag  of  essays— the  riotous  and  fantastically  joyous 
essays  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  sardonic  and  arrogantly 
gay  essays  of  Mr.  BeUoc.  Each,  however,  has  a  unity 
of  outlook,  not  only  an  internal  unity,  but  a  unity  with 
the  other.  Each  has  the  outlook  of  the  media^valist 
spirit— the  spirit  which  finds  crusades  and  miracles  more 
natural  than  peace  meetings  and  the  discoveries  of 
science,  which  gives  Heaven  and  Hell  a  place  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  which  casts  a  sinister  eye  on  Turks 
and  Jews,  which  brings  its  gaiety  to  the  altar  as  the 
tumbler  in  the  story  brought  his  cap  and  bells,  which 
praises  dogma  and  wine  and  the  rule  of  the  male, 
which  abominates  the  scientific  spirit,  and  curses  the 
day  on  which  Bacon  was  bom.  Probably,  neither  of 
the  authors  would  object  to  being  labelled  a  mediaevalist, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  all  object  to  having  labels  affixed 
to  us  by  other  people.  Mr.  Chesterton's  attitude  on 
the  matter,  indeed,  is  clear  from  that  sentence  in  What's 
Wrong  with  the  World,  in  which  he  affirms:  **  Mankind 
has  not  passed  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Rather  man- 
kind has  retreated  from  the  Middle  Ages  in  reaction  and 
rout."  And  if,  on  learning  some  of  the  inferences  he 
makes  from  this,  you  protest  that  he  is  reactionary,  and 
is  trying  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock,  he  is  quite 
unashamed,  and  replies  that  the  moderns  **  are  always 
saying  *  you  can't  put  the  clock  back.'  The  simple 
and  obvious  answer  is,  'You  can.'  A  clock,  being  a 
piece  of  human  construction,  can  be  restored  by  the 
human  finger  to  any  figure  or  hour."  The  effrontery 
of  an  answer  like  that  is  so  magnificent  that  it  take$ 
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one's  breath  away.  The  chief  difficulty  of  Mr.  Chesterton 
and  Mr.  Belloc,  however,  seems  to  be  that  they  want 
their  clock  to  point  to  two  different  hours  at  the  same 
time,  neither  of  which  happens  to  be  the  hour  which 
the  sun  has  just  marked  at  Greenwich.  They  want 
it  to  point  at  once  to  878  and  1789— -to  Ethandune 
and  the  French  Revolution. 

Similar  though  they  are  in  the  revolutio-mediaevalist 
background  of  their  philosophy,  however,  Mr.  Chesterton 
and  Mr.  Belloc  are  as  unlike  as  possible  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  proclaim  it.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  gets  up 
on  his  box  to  prophesy  against  the  times,  he  seems  to 
do  so  out  of  a  passionate  and  unreasoning  affection  for 
his  fellows.  If  Mr.  Belloc  denounces  the  age,  he  seems 
also  to  be  denouncing  the  human  race.  Mr.  Chesterton 
is  jovial  and  democratic;  Mr.  Belloc  is  (to  some  extent) 
saturnine  and  autocratic.  Mr.  Chesterton  belongs  to 
the  exuberantly  lovable  tradition  of  Dickens  ;  indeed, 
he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  the  most 
exuberantly  lovable  personality  which  has  expressed  itself 
in  English  literature  since  Dickens.  Mr.  Belloc,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  something  of  the  gleaming  and 
solitary  fierceness  of  Swift  and  Hazlitt.  Mr.  Chesterton's 
vision,  coloured  though  it  is  with  the  colours  of  the 
past,  projects  itself  generously  into  the  future.  He  is 
foretelling  the  eve  of  the  Utopia  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  when  he  speaks  of 

the  riot  that  all  good  men,  even  the  most  conservative,  really 
dream  of,  when  the  sneer  shall  be  struck  from  the  face  of  the  well- 
fed  ;  when  the  wine  of  honour  shall  be  poured  down  the  throat 
of  despair ;  when  we  shall,  so  far  as  to  the  sons  of  flesh  is  possible, 
take  tyranny,  and  usury,  and  public  treason,  and  bind  them  into 
bundles,  and  bum  them. 

There  is  anger,  as  well  as  affection,  in  this  eloquence 
—anger  as  of  a  new  sort  of  knight  thirsting  to  spill 
the  blood  of  a  new  sort  of  barbarian  in  the  name  of 
Christ.     Mr,   Belloc 's   attack  on  the   barbarians  lacks 
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the  charity  of  these  fiery  sentences.  He  concludes  his 
essay  on  the  scientific  spirit,  as  embodied  in  Lombroso, 
for  instance,  with  the  words,  "  The  Ass  I  "  And  he 
seems  to  sneer  the  insult  where  Mr.  Chesterton  would 
have  roared  it.  Mr.  Chesterton  and  he  may  be  at  one  in 
the  way  in  which  they  regard  the  scientific  criminologists, 
eugenists,  coUectivists,  pragmatists,  post -impressionists, 
and  most  of  the  other  "  ists  "  of  recent  times,  as  an 
army  of  barbarians  invading  the  territories  of  mediaeval 
Christendom.  But  while  Mr.  Chesterton  is  in  the  gap 
of  danger,  waving  against  his  enemies  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  Mr.  Belloc  stands  on  a  little  height  apart, 
aiming  at  them  the  more  cruel  shafts  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  not  that  he  is  less  courageous  than  Mr.  Chesterton, 
but  that  he  is  more  contemptuous.  Here,  for  example, 
is  how  he  meets  the  barbarian  attack,  especially  as  it 
is  delivered  by  M.  Bergson  and  his  school:  — 

In  its  most  grotesque  form,  it  challenges  the  accuracy  of  mathe- 
matics ;  in  its  most  vicious,  the  processes  of  the  human  reason. 
The  Barbarian  is  as  proud  as  a  savage  in  a  top  hat  when  he  talks 
of  the  eUiptical  or  the  hyperbolic  universe,  and  tries  to  picture 
parallel  straight  lines  converging  or  diverging — ^but  never  doing 
anything  so  vulgarly  old-fashioned  as  to  remain  parallel. 

The  Barbarian,  when  he  has  graduated  to  be  a  "  pragmatist," 
struts  like  a  nigger  in  evening  clothes,  and  beUeves  himself  superior 
to  the  gift  of  reason,  etc.,  etc. 

It  would  be  imfair  to  offer  this  passage  as  an  example 
of  Mr.  Belloc's  dominating  genius,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  his  domineering  temper.  His  genius  and 
his  temper,  one  may  add^  seem;  in  these  essays,  to  be 
always  trying  to  climb  on  one  another's  shoulders,  and 
it  is  when  his  genius  gets  uppermost  that  he  becomes  one 
of  the  most  biting  and  exhilarating  writers  of  his  time. 
On  such  occasions  his  maUce  ceases  to  be  a  talent, 
and  rises  into  an  enthusiasm,  as  in  The  Servants  of  the 
Rich,  where,  like  a  mediaeval  bard>  he  shows  no  hesitation 
in  housing  his  enemies  in  the  circles  of  Hell.  His 
gloating  proclamation  of  the  eternal  doom  of  the  rich 
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men's  servants   is   an   infectious   piece   of   humour^   at 
once  grim  and  irresponsible:  — 

Their  doom  is  an  eternal  sleeplessness  and  a  nakedness  in  the 
gloom.  .  .  .  These  are  those  men  who  were  wont  to  come  into 
the  room  of  the  Poor  Guest  at  early  morning,  with  a  steadfast 
and  assured  step,  and  a  look  of  insult.  These  are  those  who  would 
take  the  tattered  garments  and  hold  them  at  arm's  length,  as  much 
as  to  say :  "  What  rags  these  scribblers  wear  t  "  and  then,  casting 
them  over  the  arm,  with  a  gesture  that  meant :  "  Well,  they  must 
be  brushed,  but  Heaven  knows  if  they  will  stand  it  without  coming 
to  pieces  I  "  would  next  discover  in  the  pockets  a  great  quantity 
of  middle-class  things,  and  notably  loose  tobacco.  .  .  . 

.  •  •  Then  one  would  see  him  turn  one's  socks  inside  out,  which 
is  a  ritual  with  the  horrid  tribe.  Then  a  great  bath  would  be 
trundled  in,  and  he  would  set  beside  it  a  great  can,  and  silently 
pronounce  the  judgment  that,  whatever  else  was  forgiven  the 
middle-class,  one  thing  would  not  be  forgiven  them — ^the  neglect 
of  the  bath,  of  the  splashing  about  of  the  water,  and  of  the  adequate 
wetting  of  the  towel. 

All  these  things  we  have  suffered,  you  and  I,  at  their  hands. 
But  be  comforted.    They  writhe  in  Hell  with  their  fellows. 

Mr.  Belloc  is  not  one  of  those  authors  who  can  be 
seen  at  their  best  in  quotations^  but  even  the  mutilated 
fragment  just  given  suggests  to  some  extent  the  mixture 
of  gaiety  and  malice  that  distinguishes  his  work  from 
the  work  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  gifts  nm 
to  satire,  as  Mr.  Chesterton's  run  to  imaginative  argu- 
ment. It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  of  these  two  authors,  who  write  with  their  heads 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  Mr.  Chesterton  who  is  the 
more  comprehensive  critic  of  his  own  times.  He  never 
fights  private,  but  always  public,  battles  in  his  essays. 
His  mediaevalism  seldom  degenerates  into  a  prejudice, 
as  it  often  does  with  Mr.  Belloc.  It  represents  a  genuine 
theory  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  human  freedom.  He 
laments  as  he  sees  men  exchanging  the  authority  of 
a  spiritual  institution,  like  the  Church,  for  the  authority 
of  a  carnal  institution,  like  a  bureaucracy.  He  rages 
as  he  sees  them  abandoning  charters  that  gave  men 
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was  always  in  him  something  of  the  pedagogue  who 
has  been  revealed  so  famously  in  these  last  months. 
Not  only  had  he  a  passion  for  facts  and  for  stringing 
facts  upon  theories.  He  had  abo  a  high-headed  and 
dogmatic  and  assured  way  of  imparting  his  facts  and 
theories  to  the  human  race  as  it  sat — or  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  persuaded  to  sit— -on  its  little  forms. 

It  is  his  schoolmasterishness  whidh!  chiefly  distin- 
guishes the  genius  of  Mr.  Belloc  from  the  genius  of  his 
great  and  uproarious  comrade,  Mr.  Chesterton.  Mr. 
Belloc  is  not  a  humorist  to  anything  like  the  same 
degree  as  Mr.  Chesterton.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  were  a 
schoolmaster  he  would  give  all  the  triangles  noses  and 
eyes,  and  he  would  turn  the  Latin  verbs  into  nonsense 
rhymes.  Hmnour  is  his  breath  and  being.  He  cannot 
speak  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  of  Robert  Browning 
without  it  any  more  than  of  asparagus.  He  is  a 
laughing  theologian,  a  laughing  politician,  a  laughing 
critic,  a  laughing  philosopher.  He  retains  a  fantastic 
cheerfulness  even  amid  the  blind  furies — and  how 
blindly  furious  he  can  sometimes  be  I — of  controversy. 
With  Mr.  Belloc,  on  the  other  hand,  laughter  is  a 
separate  and  relinquishable  gift.  He  can  at  will  lay 
aside  the  mirth  of  one  who  has  broken  bounds  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  man  in  authority.  He  can  be 
scapegrace  prince  and  sober  king  by  turns,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  two  personalities  seem  scarcely 
to  be  related  to  each  other.  Compared  with  Mr. 
Chesterton  he  is  like  a  man  in  a  mask,  or  a  series  of 
masks.  He  reveals  more  of  his  intellect  to  the  world 
than  of  his  heart.  He  is  not  one  of  those  authors 
whom  one  reads  with  a  sense  of  personal  intimacy. 
He  is  too  arrogant  even  in  his  merriment  for  that. 

Perhaps  the  figure  we  see  reflected  most  obtrusively 
in  his  works  is  that  of  a  man  delighting  in  immense 
physical  and  intellectual  energies.  It  is  this  that  makes 
him  one  of  the  happiest  of  travellers.  On  his  travels, 
one  feels,  every  inch  and  nook  of  his  beinjg  is  intent 
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upon  the  passing  earth.  The  world  is  to  him  at  once 
a  map  and  a  history  and  a  poem  and  a  church  and  an 
ale-house.  The  birds  in  the  greenwood,  the  beer,  the 
site  of  an  old  battle,  the  meaning  of  an  old  road,  sacred 
emblems  by  the  roadside,  the  comic  events  of  way- 
faring— he  has  an  equal  appetite  for  them  aU.  Has 
he  not  made  a  perfect  book  of  these  things,  with  a 
thousand  fancies  added,  in  The  Four  Men  ?  In  The 
Four  Men  he  has  written  a  travel-book  which  more 
than  any  other  of  his  works  has  something  of  the 
passion  of  a  personal  confession.  Here  the  pilgrim 
becomes  nearly  genial  as  he  indulges  in  his  humours 
against  the  rich  and  against  policemen  and  in  behalf  of 
Sussex  against  Kent  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabited  world. 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Belloc  as  one 
who  '*  did  and  does  humanly  and  heartily  love  England, 
not  as  a  duty  but  as  a  pleasure,  and  almost  an 
indulgence."  And  The  Four  Men  expresses  this  love 
humorously,  inconsequently,  and  with  a  grave  stepping 
eloquence.  There  are  few  speeches  in  modem  books 
better  than  the  conversations  in  The  Four  Men,  Mr. 
Belloc  is  not  one  of  those  disciples  of  realism  who 
believe  that  the  art  of  conversation  is  dead,  and  that 
modern  people  are  only  capable  of  addressing  each 
other  in  one-line  sentences.  He  has  the  traditional 
love  of  the  fine  speech  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  ancient 
poets  and  historians  and  dramatists  and  satirists.  He 
loves  a  monologue  that  passes  from  mockery  to  regret, 
that  gathers  up  by  the  way  anecdote  and  history  and 
essay  and  foolery,  that  is  half  a  narrative  of  things 
seen  and  half  an  irresponsible  imagination.  He  can 
describe  a  runaway  horse  with  the  farcical  realism  of 
the  authors  of  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R,M.,  can 
parody  a  judge,  can  paint  a  portrait,  and  can  steep 
a  landscape  in  vision.  Two  recent  critics  hav^e 
described  him  as  **  the  best  English  prose  writer  since 
Dryden,"  but  that  only  means  that  Mr.  Belloc's  rush 
of  genius  has  quite  naturally  swept  them  off  their  feet. 
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If  Mr.  Belloc's  love  of  country  is  an  indulgence, 
his  moods  of  suspicion  and  contempt  are  something 
of  the  same  kind.  He  is  nothing  of  a  philanthropist  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  no  illusions  about  the 
virtue  of  the  human  race.  He  takes  pleasure  in  scorn, 
and  there  is  a  flavour  of  bitterness  in  his  jests.  His 
fiction  largely  belongs  to  the  comedy  of  corruption. 
He  enjoys — and  so  do  we — the  thought  of  the  poet 
in  Sussex  who  had  no  money  except  three  shillings, 
"  and  a  French  penny,  which  last  some  one  had  given 
him  out  of  charity,  taking  him  for  a  beggar  a  little  way 
out  of  Brightling  that  very  day."  .When  he  describes 
the  popular  rejoicings  at  the  result  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck's 
election,  he  comments  :  "  The  populace  were  wild  with 
joy  at  their  victory,  and  that  portion  of  them  who  as 
bitterly  mourned  defeat  would  have  been  roughly 
handled  had  they  not  numbered  quite  half  this  vast 
assembly  of  hiunan  beings."  He  is  satirist  and  ironist 
even  more  than  historian.  His  ironical  essays  are  the 
best  of  their  kind  that  have  been  written  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Mandell  and  Mr.  Shanks  in  their  little  study, 
Hilaire  BeUoc:  the  Man  and  his  Work,  are  more  success- 
ful in  their  exposition  of  Mr.  Belloc's  theory  of  history 
and  the  theory  of  politics  which  has  risen  out  of  it — 
or  out  of  which  it  has  risen — than  they  are  in  their 
definition  of  him  as  a  man  of  letters.  They  have 
written  a  lively  book  on  him,  but  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently communicate  an  impression  of  the  kind  of  his 
exuberance,  of  his  thrusting  intellectual  ardour,  of  his 
pomp  as  a  narrator,  of  his  blind  and  doctrinaire 
injustices,  of  his  jesting  like  a  Roman  Emperor's,  of 
the  strength  of  his  happiness  upon  a  journey,  of  his 
buckishness,  of  the  queer  lack  of  surprising  phrases 
in  his  work,  of  his  measured  onmiscience,  of  the 
immense  weight  of  tradition  in  the  manner  of  his 
•writing.  There  are  many  contemporary  writers  whose 
.work  seems  to  be  a  development  of  journalism.     Mr. 
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Belloc's  is  the  child  of  four  literatures,  or,  maybe, 
half  a  dozen.  He  often  writes  carelessly,  sometimes 
dully,  but  there  is  the  echo  of  greatness  in  his  work- 
He  is  one  of  the  few  contemporary  men  of  genius  whose 
books  are  under-estimated  rather  than  over-estimated. 
He  is  an  author  who  has  brought  back  to  the  world 
something  of  the  copiousness,  fancy,  appetite,  power, 
and  unreason  of  the  talk  that,  one  imagines,  was  once 
to  be  heard  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 

3.  The  Two  Mr.  Chestertons 

I  cannot  help  wishing  at  times  that  Mr.  Chestertoh 
could  be  divided  in  two.  One  half  of  him  I  should  like 
to  challenge  to  mortal  combat  as  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  The  other  half  I  would  carry  shoulder-high  through 
the  streets.  For  Mr.  Chesterton  is  at  once  detestable 
and  splendid.  He  is  detestable  as  a  doctrinaire  :  he 
is  splendid  as  a  sage  and  a  poet  who  juggles  with  stars 
and  can  keep  seven  of  them  in  the  air  at  a  time. 
For,  if  he  is  a  gamester,  it  is  among  the  lamps  of 
Heaven.  We  can  see  to  read  by  his  sport.  He  writes 
in  flashes,  and  hidden  and  fantastic  truths  suddenly  show 
their  faces  in  the  play  of  his  sentences. 

Unfortunately,  his  two  personalities  have  become  so 
confused  that  his  later  books  sometimes  strike  one  as 
being  not  so  much  a  game  played  with  light  as  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek  between  light  and  darkness.  In  the 
darkness  he  mutters  incantations  to  the  monstrous 
tyrannies  of  old  time  :  in  the  light  he  is  on  his  knees 
to  liberty.  He  vacillates  between  superstition  and  faith. 
His  is  a  genius  at  once  enslaved  and  triumphantly 
rebel.  This  fatal  duality  is  seen  again  and  again  in 
his  references  to  the  tyrannies  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Thus  he  writes  :  "It  need  not  be  repeated  that  the 
case  for  despotism  is  democratic.  As  a  rule  its  cruelty 
to  the  strong  is  kindness  to  the  weak."  I  confess  I 
do  not  know  the  **  rule  **  to  which  Mr,  Chesterton  refers. 
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The  picture  of  the  despot  as  a  good  creature  who  shields 
the  poor  from  the  rich  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
facts  of  history.  The  ordinary  despot,  in  his  attitude 
to  the  common  people  suffering  from  the  oppressions 
of  their  lords,  is  best  portrayed  in  the  fable— if  it  be 
a  fable— of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  flippancy  about 
eating  cake. 

I  fancy,  however,  Mr.  Chesterton's  defence  of  despots 
is  not  the  result  of  any  real  taste  for  them  or  acquaintance 
with  their  history  :  it  is  due  simply  to  his  passion  for 
extremes.  He  likes  a  man,  as  the  vulgar  say,  to  be 
either  one  thing  or  the  other.  You  must  be  either  a 
Pope  or  a  revolutionist  to  please  him.  He  loves  the 
visible  rhetoric  of  things,  and  the  sober  suits  of  com- 
fortable citizens  seem  dull  and  neutral  in  comparison 
with  the  red  of  cardinals  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  caps 
of  liberty  on  the  other.  This,  I  think,  explains  Mr. 
Chesterton's  indifference  to,  if  not  dislike  of.  Parlia- 
ments. Parliaments  are  monuments  of  compromise,  and 
are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  unpicturesqueness.  One  would 
imagine  that  a  historian  of  England  who  did  not  care 
for  Parliaments  would  be  as  hopelessly  out  of  his  element 
as  a  historian  of  Greece  who  did  not  care  for  the  arts. 
And  it  is  because  Mr.  Chesterton  is  indifferent  to  so 
much  in  the  English  genius  and  character  that  he  has 
given  us  in  his  recent  short  History  of  England,  instead 
of  a  History  of  England,  a  wild  !and  wonderful  pageant 
of  argument.  **  Already,"  he  cries,  as  he  relates  how 
Parliament  *'  certainly  encouraged,  and  almost  certainly 
obliged  "  King  Richard  to  break  his  pledge  to  the  people 
after  the  Wat  Tyler  insurrection:  — 

Already  Parliament  is  not  merely  a  governing  body,   bat  a 
governing  class. 

The  history  of  England  is  to  Mr.  Chesterton  largely 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  governing  class.  He 
blames  John  Richard  Green  for  leaving  the  people  out 
of  bis  history. ;  but  Mr.  Chesterton  himself  has  left  out 
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the  people  as  effectually  as  any  of  the  historians  who 
w«it  before  him.  The  obsession  of  "  the  governing 
class  *'  has  thrust  the  people  into  the  background. 
History  resolves  itself  with  him  into  a  disgraceful  epic 
of  a  governing  class  which  despoiled  Pope  and  King 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  people  with  the  left.  It 
is  a  disgraceful  epic  patched  with  splendid  episodes, 
but  it  culminates  in  an  appalling  cry  of  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  it  might  not  be  better  for  England  to  perish 
utterly  in  the  great  war  while  fighting  for  liberty  than  to 
survive  to  behold  the  triumph  of  the  **  governing  class  *' 
in  a  servile  State  of  old-age  pensions  and  Insurance 
Acts. 

This  theory  of  history,  as  being  largely  the  story  of 
the  evolution  of  the  **  governing  class,"  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  even  "  fruitful  *'  theory.  But 
it  is  purely  fantastic  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
governing  class  has  been  continually  compelled  to  enlarge 
itself,  and  that  its  tendency  is  reluctantly  to  go  on 
doing  so  until  in  the  end  it  wilt  be  coterminous  with 
the  '*  governed  class."  History  is  a  tale  of  exploitation, 
but  it  is  also  a  tale  of  liberation,  and  the  over-emphasis 
that  Mr.  Chesterton  lays  on  exploitation  by  Parliaments 
as  compared  with  exploitation  by  Popes  and  Kings,  can 
only  be  due  to  infidelity  in  regard  to  some  of  the  central 
principles  of  freedom.  Surely  it  is  possible  to  condemn 
the  Insurance  Act,  if  it  must  be  condemned,  without 
apologizing  either  for  the  Roman  Empire  or  for  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  system.  Mr.  Chesterton,  however, 
believes  in  giving  way  to  one's  prejudices.  He  says 
that  history  should  be  written  backwards  ;  and  what 
does  this  mean  but  that  it  should  be  dyed  in  prejudice? 
Thus,-he  cannot  refer  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  with- 
out indulging  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  heated  rhetoric 
such  as  one  might  expect  rather  in  a  leading  article 
in  war-time.     He  writes  : — 

With  George  there  entered  England  something  that  had  scarcely 
been  seen  there  before ;   something  hardly  mentioned  in  mediaeval 
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or  Renascence  writing,  except  as  one  mentions  a  Hottentot — 
the  barbarian  from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Similarly,  his  characterization  of  the  Revohition  of  1688 
is  largely  a  result  of  his  dislike  of  the  governing  classes 
at  the  present  hour  :— 

The  Revolution  reduced  us  to  a  country  wholly  governed  by 
gentlemen  ;  the  popular  universities  and  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Uke  their  guilds  and  abbeys,  had  been  seized  and  turned 
into  what  they  are — factories  of  gentlemen  when  they  are  not 
merely  factories  of  snobs. 

Both  of  these  statements  contain  a  grain  of  truth,  but 
neither  of  them  contains  enough  truth  to  be  true.  One 
might  describe  them  as  sweetmeats  of  history  of  small 
nutritious  value.  One  might  say  the  same  of  his  com- 
ment on  the  alliance  between  Chatham  and  Frederick 
the  Great  :— 

The  cannibal  theory  of  a  commonwealth,  that  it  can  of  its  nature 
eat  other  commonwealths,  had  entered  Christendom. 

How  finely  said  I  But,  alas  I  the  cannibal  theory  of 
a  commonwealth  existed  long  before  Chatham  and 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  instinct  to  exploit  is  one 
of  the  most  venerable  instincts  of  the  human  race, 
whether  in  individual  men  or  in  nations  of  men  ;  and 
ancient  Hebrew  and  ancient  Greek  and  ancient  Roman 
had  exhausted  the  passion  of  centuries  in  obedience  to 
it  before  the  language  spoken  either  by  Chatham  or  by 
Frederick  was  bom.  Christian  Spain,  Christian  France, 
and  Christian  England  had  not  in  this  matter  disowned 
the  example  of  their  Jewish  and  Pagan  forerunners. 
What  we  are  infinitely  grateful  to  Mr.  Chesterton 
for,  however,  is  that  he  has  sufficient  imagination  to 
loathe  cannibalism  wherever  he  sees  it.  True,  he  seems 
to  forgive  certain  forms  of  cannibalism  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  describe  the  flesh  of  a 
rich  man  as  the  flesh  of  a  human  being.  But  he 
does  rage  with  genius  at  the  continual  eating  of  men 
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that  went  on  in  England,  especially  after,  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
gave  full  scope  to  the  greed  of  the  strong.  He  sees 
that  the  England  which  Whig  and  Tory  combined  to 
defend  as  the  perfection  of  the  civilized  world  in  the; 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  was  an  England 
governed  by  men  whose  chief  claim  to  govern  was 
founded  on  the  fact  that  they  had  seized  their  country 
and  were  holding  it  against  their  coimtrymen.  Mr. 
Chesterton  rudely  shatters  the  mirror  of  perfection  in 
which  the  possessing  class  have  long  seen  themselves. 
He  writes  in  a  brilliant  passage  : — 

It  could  truly  be  said  of  the  English  gentleman,  as  of  another 
gallant  and  gracious  individual,  that  his  honour  stood  rooted  in 
dishonour.  He  was,  indeed,  somewhat  in  the  position  of  such  an 
aristocrat  of  romance,  whose  splendour  has  the  dark  spot  of  a 
secret  and  a  sort  of  blackmail.  .  .  .  His  glory  did  not  come  from 
the  Crusades,  but  from  the  Great  Pillage.  .  .  .  The  oUgarchs  were 
descended  from  usurers  and  thieves.  That,  for  good  or  evil,  was 
the  paradox  of  England  ;  the  typical  aristocrat  was  the  typical 
upstart. 

But  the  secret  was  worse ;  not  only  was  such  a  family  founded 
on  stealing,  but  the  family  was  stealing  still.  It  is  a  grim  truth 
that,  all  through  the  eighteenth  century,  all  through  the  great  Whig 
speeches  about  Uberty,  all  through  the  great  Tory  speeches  about 
patriotism,  through  the  period  of  Wandiwash  and  Plassey,  through 
the  period  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  one  process  was  steadily 
going  on  in  the  central  senate  of  the  nation.  Parliament  was 
passing  Bill  after  Bill  for  the  enclosure  by  the  great  landlords  of 
such  of  the  common  lands  as  had  survived  out  of  the  great  com- 
munal system  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  much  more  than  a  pun, 
it  is  the  prime  poUtical  irony  of  our  history  that  the  Conmions 
were  destroying  the  commons. 

It  would  be  folly  to  suggest,  however,  that,  conscious 
though  Mr.  Chesterton  is  of  the  crimes  of  history,  he 
has  turned  history  into  a  mere  series  of  floggings  of 
criminals.  He  is  for  ever  laying  down  the  whip  and  in- 
viting the  criminals  to  take  their  seats  while  he  paints 
gorgeous  portraits  of  them  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.     His  praise  of  the  mighty  rhetoricians  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  could  in  some  passages  scarcely  be 
more  unstinted  if  he  were  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.  He 
cannot  but  admire  the  rotund  speech  and  swelling 
adventures  of  those  days.  If  we  go  farther  back,  we 
find  him  portraying  even  the  Puritans  with  a  strange 
splendour   of   colour  : — 

They  were,  above  all  things,  anti-historic,  like  the  Futurists 
in  Italy ;  and  there  was  this  unconscious  greatness  about  them, 
that  their  very  sacrilege  was  public  and  solemn,  like  a  sacrament ; 
and  they  were  ritualists  even  as  iconoclasts.  It  was,  properly 
considered,  but  a  very  secondary  example  of  their  strange  and 
violent  simplicity  that  one  of  them,  before  a  mighty  mob  at  White- 
hall, cut  off  the  anointed  head  of  the  sacramental  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  another,  far  away  in  the  western  shires,  cut  down  the 
thom  of  Glastonbury,  from  which  had  grown  the  whole  story  of 
Britain. 

This  last  passage  is  valuable,  not  only  because  it 
reveals  Mr.  Chesterton  as  a  marvellous  rhetorician  doing 
the  honours  of  prose  to  his  enemies,  but  because  it 
helps  to  explain  the  essentially  tragic  view  he  takes 
of  English  history.  I  exaggerated  a  moment  ago  when 
I  said  that  to  Mr.  Chesterton  English  history  is  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  a  governing  class.  What  it  reajly 
is  to  him  is  the  story  of  a  thorn-bush  cut  down  by  a 
Puritan.  He  has  hung  all  the  candles  of  his  faith  on 
the  sacred  thom,  like  the  lights  on  a  Christmas-tree, 
and  lo  I  it  has  been  cut  down  and  cast  out  of  England 
with  as  little  respect  as  though  it  were  a  verse  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Chesterton's  sight  is  erratic,  and  that  what  he  took 
to  be  the  sacred  thom  was  really  a  Upas-tree.  But 
in  a  sense  that  does  not  matter.  He  is  entitled  to  his 
own  fable,  if  he  tells  it  honestly  and  beautifully  ;  and 
it  is  as  a  tragic  fable  or  ron\ance  of  the  downfall  of 
liberty  in  England  that  one  reads  his  History.  He 
himself  contends  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  that  the 
crisis  in  English  history  came  **  with  the  fall  of 
Richard  II,  following  on  his  failures  to  use  mediaeval 
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despotism  in  the  interests  of  mediaeval  democracy."  Mr. 
Chesterton's  history  would  hardly  be  worth  reading,  if 
he  had  made  nothing"  more  of  it  than  is  suggested 
in  that  sentence.  Hb  book  (apart  from  occasional 
sloughs  of  sophistry  and  fallacious  argument)  remains 
in  the  mind  as  a  song  of  praise  and  dolour  chanted  by 
the  unagination  about  an  England  that  obeyed  not 
God  and  despised  the  Tree  of  Life,  but  that  may  yet, 
he  believes,  hear  once  more  the  ancestral  voices,  and 
with  her  sons  arrayed  in  trade  unions  and  guilds,  march 
riotously  back  into  the  Garden  of  Eden. 


IV 
WORDSWORTH 

L  ffit  Personality  and  Genius 

Dorothy  Wordsworth— whom  Professor  Harper  has 
praised  not  beyond  reason  as  **  the  most  delightful,  the 
most  fascinating  woman  who  has  enriched  literary 
history  "—once  confessed  in  a  letter  about  her  brother 
William  that  '*  his  person  is  not  in  his  favour,"  and 
that  he  was  "  certainly  rather  plain."  He  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  great  poets  whom  one  reverences  to 
portray  as  an  attractive  person.  **  '  Horse -face,'  I  have 
heard  satirists  say,"  Carlyle  wrote  of  him,  recalling  a 
comparison  of  Hazlitt's  ;  and  the  horse-face  seems  to 
be  symbolic  of  something  that  we  find  not  only  in  his 
personal  appearance,  but  in  his  personality  and  his  work. 

His  faults  do  not  soften  us,  as  the  faults  of  so  many 
favourite  writers  do.  They  were  the  faults,  not  of  passion, 
but  of  a  superior  person,  who  was  something  of  a  Sir 
Willoughby  Patteme  in  his  pompous  self-satisfaction. 
"  He  says,"  records  Lamb  in  one  of  his  Jetters,  **  he 
does  not  see  much  difficulty  in  writing  like  Shakespeare, 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  try  it."  Lamb  adds  :  *'  It  is  clear 
that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  mind." 

Leigh  Hunt,  after  receiving  a  visit  from  Wordsworth 
in  1815,  remarked  that  **  he  was  as  sceptical  on  the 
merit  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  but  one  as  Richardson 
was  on  those  of  the  novels  of  Fielding."  Keats,  who 
had  earlier  spoken  of  the  reverence  in  which  he  held 
Wordsworth,  wrote  to  his  brother  in  1818  :  "I  am 
sorry  that  Wordsworth  has  left  a  bad  impression 
wherever  he  visited  in  town  by  his  egotism;  vanity,  and 
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bigotry."  There  was  something  frigidly  unsympathetic 
in  his  judgment  of  others,  which  was  as  unattractive 
as  his  complacency  in  regard  to  his  own  work.  When 
Trelawny,  seeing  him  at  Lausanne  and,  learning  who 
he  was,  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  about  to  step  into 
his  carriage  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Shelley 
as  a  poet,  he  replied  :  **  Nothing."  Again,  Wprdsworth 
spoke  with  solenm  reprobation  of  certain  of  Lamb's 
friendships,  after  Lamb  was  dead,  as  *'  the  indulgences 
of  social  humours  and  fancies  which  were  often  injurious 
to  himself  and  causes  of  severe  regrets  to  his  friends, 
without  really  benefiting  the  object  of  his  misapplied 
kindness."  > 

Nor  was  this  attitude  of  Johnny  Head-in-Air  the 
mark  only  of  his  later  years.  It  appeared  in  the  days 
when  he  and  Coleridge  collaborated  in  bringing  out 
Lyrical  Ballads.  There  is  something  sublimely  egotistical 
in  the  way  in  which  he  shook  his  head  over  The  Ancient 
Mariner  as  a  drag  upon  that  miraculous  volume.  In 
the  course  of  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  he  wrote  : — 

Ftom  what  I  can  gather  it  seems  that  The  Ancyent  Mariners 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  an  injury  to  the  volume ;  I  mean  that  the 
old  words  and  the  strangeness  of  it  have  deterred  readers  from 
going  on.  If  the  volume  should  come  to  a  second  edition,  I  would 
put  in  its  place  some  little  things  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
suit  the  common  taste. 

It  is  when  one  reads  sentences  like  these, that  one 
begins  to  take  a  mischievous  delight  in  the  later  on- 
slaught of  a  Scottish  reviewer  who,  indignant  that 
Wordsworth  should  dare  to  pretend  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  Bums,  denounced  him  as  *'  a  retired,  pensive, 
egotistical,  collector  of  starrtps,**  and  as— 

a  melancholy,  sighing,  half-parson  sort  of  gentleman,  who  lives 
in  a  small  circle  of  old  maids  and  sonneteers,  and  drinks  tea  now 
and  then  with  the  solenm  Laureate. 

One  feels  at  times  that  no  ridicule  or  abuse  of  this 
stiff-necked  old  fraud  could  be   excessive  ;    for,   if  he 
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were  not  Wordsworth,  as  what  but  a  fraud  could  we 
picture  him  in  his  later  years,  as  he  protests  against 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  popular  education?  **  Can 
it,  in  a  general  view,'*  he  asks,  "be  good  that  an 
infant  should  learn  much  which  its  parents  da  not  know? 
Will  not  a  child  arrogate  a  superiority  unfavourable 
to  love  and  obedience?  "  He  shuddered  again  at  the 
likelihood  that  Mechanics'  Institutes  would  **  make  dis- 
contented spirits  and  insubordinate  and  presumptuous 
workmen."  He  opposed  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
to  Cambridge  University,  and  he  **  desired  that  a  medical 
education  should  be  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  a  poor 
student,"  on  the  ground  that  **  the  better  able  the  parents 
are  to  incur  expense,  the  stronger  pledge  have  we  of 
their  children  being  above  meanness  and  unfeeling  and 
sordid  habits."  One  might  go  on  quoting  instance  after 
instance  of  this  piety  of  success,  as  it  might  be  called. 
Time  and  again  the  words  seem  to  come  from  the  mouth, 
not  of  one  of  the  inspired  men  of  the  modem  world, 
but  of  some  puffed-up  elderly  gentleman  in  a  novel 
by  Jane  Austen.  His  letter  to  a  yoimg  relation  who 
wished  to  marry  his  daughter  Dora  is  a  letter  that 
Jane  Austen  might  have  invented  r— 

If  you  have  thoughts  of  marrying,  do  look  out  for  some  lady 
with  a  sufficient  fortune  for  both  of  you.  What  I  say  to  you  now 
I  would  recommend  to  every  naval  officer  and  clergyman  who  is 
without  prospect  of  professional  advancement.  Ladies  of  some 
fortune  are  as  easily  won  as  those  without,  and  for  the  most  part 
as  deserving.    Check  the  first  liking  to  those  who  have  nothing. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  Wordsworth,  like  so  many 
other  poets,  died  young,  and  that  a  pensioner  who 
inherited   his   name   survived  him. 

When  one  has  told  the  worst  about  Wordsworth, 
however,  one  is  as  far  as  ever  from  having  painted 
a  portrait  of  him  in  which  anybody  could  believe  while 
reading  the   Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality --Ode 
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as  it  was  simply  called  when  it  was  first  published — or 
/  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloudy  or  the  sonnet  composed 
on  Westminster  Bridge.  Nor  does  the  portrait  of  a 
stem,  unbending  egotist  satisfy  us  when  we  remember 
the  life-long  devotion  that  existed  between  him  and 
Dorothy,  and  the  fact  that  Coleridge  loved  him,  and 
that  Lamb  and  Scott  were  his  friends.  He  may  have 
been  a  niggard  of  warm-heartedness  to  the  outside 
world,  but  it  is  clear  from  his  biography  that  he 
possessed  the  genius  of  a  good  heart  as  well  as  of  a 
great  mind. 

And  he  was  as  conspicuous  for  the  public  as  for  the 
private  virtues.  His  latest  biographer  has  done  well  to 
withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  portrait  of  the  old  man  with 
the  stiffened  joints  and  to  paint  in  more  glowing  colours 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  the  early  Wordsworth 
who  rejoiced  in  the  French  Revolution,  and,  apparently 
as  a  consequence,  initiated  a  revolution  in  English 
poetry.  The  later  period  of  the  life  is  not  glossed  over  ; 
it  is  given,  indeed,  in  cruel  detail,  and  Professor 
Harper's  account  of  it  is  the  most  lively  and  fascinating 
part  of  his  admirable  book.  But  it  is  to  the  heart  of 
the  young  revolutionary,  who  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
Girondist  leader  and  of  seeing  England  a  republic,  that 
he  traces  all  the  genius  and  understanding  that  we 
find   in  the  poems. 

'•  Wordsworth's  connect ioai,"  he  writes,  **  with  the 
English  '  Jacobins,'  with  the  most  extreme  element 
opposed  to  the  war  or  actively  agitating  in  favour  of 
niaiking  England  a  republic,  was  much  closer  than 
has  been  generally  admitted."  He  points  out  that 
vWordsworth's  first  books  of  verse.  An  Evening  Walk, 
and  Descriptive  Sketches^  were  published  by  Joseph 
Johnson,  who  also  published  Dr.  Priestley,  Home 
Tooke,  and  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  and  whose  shop  was 
frequented  by  Godwin  and  Paine.  Professor  Harper 
attempts  to  strengthen  his  case  by  giving  brief  sketches 
of  famous  "  Jacobins,"  whom  iWprdsworth  may  or  may 
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not  have  met,  but  his  case  is  strong  enough  without 
their  help.  iWords worth's  reply — not  published  at  the 
time,  or,  indeed,  till  after  his  death — to  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaflf's.  anti-French-Revolution  sermon  on  The 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in  having  made  both 
Rich  and  Poor^  w^s  signed  without  qualification,  "  By 
a  Republican."  He  refused  to  join  in  "  the  idle  cry  of 
inodish  lamentation  "  over  the  execution  of  the  French 
King,  and  defended  the  other  executions  in  France  as 
necessary.  He  condemned  the  hereditary  principle, 
whether  in  the  Monarchy  or  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
existence  of  a  nobiHty,  he  held,  "has  a  necessary 
tendency  to  dishonour  labour."  Had  he  published  this 
pamphlet  when  it  was  written,  in  1793,  he  might 
easily  have  found  himself  in  prison,  like  many  other 
sympathizers  with  the  French'. 

iWordsworth  gives  us  an  idea  in  The  Prelude — how 
one  wishes  one  had  the  original  and  unamended  version 
of  the  poem  as  it  was  finished  in  1805  ! — of  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  his  Republican  idealism  carried  him. 
When  war  was  declared  against  France,  he  tells  us, 
he  prayed  for  French  victories,  and— 

Exulted  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul. 
When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were  o'erthrown« 
Left  without  glory  on  the  field,  or  driven. 
Brave  hearts !  to  shameful  flight. 

Two  years  later  wci  find  him  at  Racedown  planning 
satires  against  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
various  public  men,  one  of  the  couplets  on  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  running  :— 

Heavens  f  who  sees  majesty  in  George's  face  ? 
Or  looks  at  Norfolk,  and  can  dream  of  grace  ? 

But  these  lines,  he  declared,  were  given  to  him  by 
Southey. 

By  1797  a  Government  spy  seems  to  have  been 
looking  after  him  and  his  friends  :    he  was  living  at 
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the  time  at  Alfoxden,  near  Coleridge,  "who,  in  the 
previous  year,  had  brought  out  The,  Watchman  to 
proclaim,  as  the  prospectus  said,  '*  the  state  of  the 
political  atmosjrfiere,  and  preserve  Freedom  and  her 
Friends  from  the  attacks  of  Robbers  and  Assassins." 
JVbrdswiorth  at  a  later  period  did  not  like  the  story. 
of  the  spy,  but  it  is  certain  that  about  the  time  of  the 
visit  he  got  notice  to  quit  Alfoxden,  obviously  for 
political  reasons,  from  the  lady  who  pwned  the 
estate. 

Professor  Harper's  originality  as  a  biog^rapher, 
however,  does  not  lie  in  his  narration  of  facts  like 
these,  but  in  the  patience  with  whidhl  he  traces  the 
continuance  of  French  sympathies  in  ^Wordswt)rth  on 
into  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
has  altered  the  proportions  in  the  Wordsworth  legend, 
and  made  the  youth  of  the  poet  as  long  in  the  telling 
as  his  age.  This  was  all  the  more  necessary  because 
various  biographers  have  followed  too  closely  the 
example  of  the  official  Life^  the  materials  for  which 
vWordsworth  entrusted  to  his  nephew,  thfe  Bishop,  who 
naturally  regarded  AVordsworth,  the  pillar  of  Church 
and  State,  as  a  more  eminent  and  laudable  figure  than 
SVordsworth,  the  young  Revolutionary.  iWhether  the 
Bishop  deliberately  hushed  up  the  fact  that,  during 
his  early  travels  in  France,  Wordsworth  fell  in  love 
with  an  aristocratic  French  lady  who  bore  him  an 
illegitimate  child,  I  do  not  know*.  Professor  Harper, 
taking  a  more  ruthless  view<  of  the  duties  of  a 
biographer,  now  relates  the  story,  though  in  a  rather 
vague  and  mysterious  wlay.  One  wishes  that,  having 
told  us  so  much,  he  had  told  us  a  little  more.  Even 
Kvith  all  we  know  about  the  early  life  of  Wordsworth, 
Jwe  are  still  left  guessing  at  his  portrait  rather  than 
with  a  clear  idea  of  it.  He  was  a  figure  in  his  youth,  a 
character  in  his  old  age.  The  character  we  know 
down  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  But  the  figure  remains 
something  of  a  secret. 
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As  a  poet,  Wordsworth  may  almost  be  called  the 
first  of  the  democrats.  He  brought  into  literature  a 
fresh  vision— a  vision  bathing  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants  in  a  strange  and  revolutionary  light.  He 
was  the  first  great  poet  of  equality  and  fraternity  in 
the  sense  that  he  portrayed  the  lives  of  common  country 
people  in  their  daily  surroundings  as  faithfully  as  though 
they  had  been  kings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest 
that  there  are  no  anticipations  of  this  democratic  spirit 
in  English  literature  from  Chaucer  down  to  Bums,  but 
Wordsworth,  more  than  any  other  English  writer, 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  emancipated  the  poor 
man  into  being  a  fit  subject  for  noble  poetry.  How 
revolutionary  a  change  this  was  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
at  the  present  day,  but  Jeffrey's  protest  against  it  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  1802  enables  one  to  realize 
to  what  a  degree  the  poor  man  was  regarded  as  an 
outcast  from  literature  when  Wordsworth  was  young. 
In  the  course  of  an  attack  on  Lyrical  Ballads  Jfeffrey 
wrote  : — 

The  love,  or  grief,  or  indignation,  of  an  enlightened  and  refined 
character  is  not  only  expressed  in  a  different  language,  bnt  is  in 
itself  a  different  emotion  from  the  love,  or  grief,  or  anger,  of  a  clown, 
a  tradesman,  or  a  market-wench.  The  things  themselves  are 
radically  and  obviously  distinct.  .  .  .  The  poor  and  vulgar  may 
interest  us,  in  poetry,  by  their  situation  \  but  never,  we  apprehend, 
by  any  sentiments  that  are  peculiar  to  their  condition,  and  stiU 
less  by  any  language  that  is  peculiar  to  it. 

(When  one  takes  sides  with  Wordsworth  against 
Jeffrey  on  this  matter  it  is  not  because  one  regards 
iWordsworth  as  a  portrait-painter  without  faults.  His 
portraits  are  marred  in  several  cases  by  the  intrusion 
of  his  own  personality  with  its  "  My  good  man  "  and 
"  My  little  man  **  air.  His  human  beings  have  a  way. 
of  becoming  either  lifeless  or  absurd  when  they  talk. 
The  Leech-Gatherer  and  The  Idiot  Boy  are  not  the 
only  poems  of  Wordsworth  that  are  injured  by  the 
insertion  of  banal  dialogue.    It  is  as  though  there  were. 
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despite  his  passion  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
a  certain  gaucherie  in  his  relations  mth  other  human 
beings,  and  he  -were  at  his  happiest  as  a  solitary.  His 
nature,  we  may  grant,  was  of  mixed  aspects,  but,  even 
as  early  as  the  1807  Poems  in  Tuf^  Volumes  had 
he  not  expressed  his  impatience  of  human  society  in 
a  sonnet?— 

I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk — 
Of  friends,  who  live  within  an  easy  walk. 
Or  neighbours,  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight : 
And,  for  my  chance-acquaintance,  ladies  bright. 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk. 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms,  with  chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men's  floors,  for  one  feast-night. 

Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long. 
Long,  banen  silence,  square  with  my  desire ; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim. 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage  flre. 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame. 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 

.With  .Wordsworth,  indeed,  the  light  of  revelation 
did  not  fall  upon  human  beings  so  unbrokenly  as  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He  knew  the  birds  of  the 
countryside  better  than  the  old  men,  and  the  flowers 
far  better  than  the  children.  He  noticed  how  light 
plays  like  a  spirit  upon  all  living  things.  He  heard 
every  field  and  valley  echoing  with  new  songs.  He 
saw  the  daffodils  dancing  by  the  lake,  the  green  linnet 
dancing  among  the  hazel  leaves,  and  the  young  lambs 
bounding,  as  he  says  in  an  unexpected  line,  **  as  to 
the  tabor's  soimd,*'  and  his  heart  <ianced  to  the  same 
music,  like  the  heart  of  a  mystic  caught  up  in  holy 
rapture.  Here  rather  than  in  men  did  he  discover  the 
divine  speech.  His  vision  of  men  was  always  troubled 
by  his  consciousness  of  duties.  Nature  came  to  him 
as  a   liberator  into   spiritual  existence.      Not   that   he 
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ceased  to  be  a  philosopher  in  his  reveries.  He  was 
never  the  half -sensual  kind  of  mystic.  He  was  never 
a  sensualist  in  anything,  indeed.  It  is  significant  that 
he  had  little  sense  of  smell — the  most  sensual  of  the 
senses.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  that  he  is  com- 
paratively so  roseless  a  poet. 

But  what  an  ear  he  had,  what  a  harvesting  eye;  1 
One  cannot  read  The  Prelude  or  The  Ode  or  Tintern 
Abbey  without  feeling  that  seldom  can  there  have  been 
a  poet  with  a  more  exquisite  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  joyous  things.  In  his  profounder  nK>ments  he  reaches 
the  very  sources  of  joy  as  few  poets  have  done.  He 
attracts  many  readers  like  a  prospect  of  cleansing  and 
healing  streams. 

And  he  succeeds  in  being  a  great  poet  in  two 
manners.  He  is  a  great  poet  in  the  grand  tradition 
of  English  literature,  and  he  is  a  great  poet  ini  his 
revolutionary  simplicity.  The  Idiot  Boy^  for  all  its 
banalities,  is  as  inmiortal  as  The  Ode,  and  The  Solitary 
Reaper  will  live  side  by  side  with  the  great  sonnets 
while  the  love  of  literature  endures.  iWihile  we  read 
these  poems  we  tell  ourselves  that  it  is  almost  irrelevant 
to  mourn  the  fact  that  the  man  who  wrote  them  gave 
up  his  faith  in  humanity  for  faith  in  Church  and  State. 
His  genius  survives  in  literature :  it  was  only  his 
courage  as  a  politician  that  perished.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wished  to  impress  himself  upon  the  world  as 
a  politician  even  more  perhaps  than  as  a  poet.  And, 
indeed,  if  he  had  died  at  the  age  at  which  Byron  died, 
his  record  in  politics  would  have  been  as  noble  as  his 
record  in  poetry.  Happily  or  unhappily,  however,  he 
lived  on,  a  worse  politician  and  a  worse  poet.  His 
record  as  both  has  never  before  been  set  forth  with 
the  same  comprehensiveness  as  in  Professor  Harper's 
important  and,  after  one  has  ploughed  through  some 
heavy   pages,  fascinating  volumes. 
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2.  Hit  Politict 

"  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us."  Browning 
was  asked  if  he  really  meant  the  figure  in  The  Lost 
Leader  for  Wordsworth,  and  he  admitted  that,  though 
it  was  not  a  portrait,  he  had  Wordswartth  vaguely  in 
his  mind.  We  do  not  nowadays  believe  that  Wordsworth 
changed  his  political  opinions  in  order  to  be  made  dis- 
tributor of  stamps  for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  or 
even  (as  he  afterwards  became  in  addition)  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  Nor  did  Browning  believe  this. 
He  did  believe,  however,  that  Wordsworth  was  a  tum- 
coat,  a  renegade— a  poet  who  began  as  the  champion 
of  liberty  and  ended  as  its  enemy.  This  is  the  general 
view,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  imassailable. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey,  in  a  recent  book.  The  Statesmanship 
of  Wordsworth^  attempts  to  portray  Wordsworth  as  a 
sort  of  early  Mazzini— one  who  **  by  many  years  an- 
ticipated, thought  out,  and  announced  the  doctrine  of 
Nationalism,  which  during  at  least  fifty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (1820-70)  governed  or  told  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  every  European  country."  I  think 
he  exaggerates,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Words- 
worth said  many  wise  things  about  nationality,  and  that 
he  showed  a  true  liberal  instinct  in  the  French  wars^ 
siding  with  the  French  in  the  early  days  while  they 
were  fighting  for  liberty,  and  afterwards  siding  against 
them  when  they  were  fighting  for  Napoleonic  Imperialism. 
Wordsworth  had  not  yet  abandoned  his  ardour  for  liberty 
when,  in  1809,  he  published  his  Ttact  on  the  Convention 
of  C intra.  Those  who  accuse  him  of  apostasy  have 
in  mind  not  his  **  Tract  "  and  his  sonnets  of  war  -.ime, 
but  the  later  lapse  of  faith  which  resulted  in  his  oppos- 
ing Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
in  his  sitting  down  seriou3ly  to  write  sopnets  in  favour 
in  capital  pimishment. 

He  began  with  an  imagination  which  emphasized  the 
natural  goodness  of  man  :   he  ended  with  an  imagination 
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which  emphasized  the  natural  evil  of  man.  He  began 
with  faith  in  liberty  ;  he  ended  with  faith  in  restraint. 
Mr.  Dicey  admits  much  of  the  case  against  the  later 
Wordsworth,  but  his  very  defence  of  the  poet  is  in 
itself  an  accusation.  He  contends,  for  instance,  that 
"  it  was  natural  that  a  man,  who  had  in  his  youth  seen 
face  to  face  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  France,  should  have  felt  the  danger  of  the  Reform 
Act  becoming  the  conunencement  of  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tion in  England."  Natural  it  may  have  been,  but  none 
the  less  it  was  a  right -about -turn  of  the  spirit.  Words- 
worth had  ceased  to  believe  in  liberty. 

There  is  very  little  evidence,  indeed,  that  in  his  later 
years  Wordsworth  remained  interested  in  liberty  at  all. 
The  most  important  evidence  of  the  kind  is  that  of 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist,  author  of  The  Purgatory 
of  Suicides,  who  visited  him  in  1846  after  serving  a 
term  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  Wordsworth 
received  him  and  said  to  him  :  **  You  Chartists  are 
right :  you  have  a  right  to  votes,  only  you  take  the 
wrong  way  to  obtain  them.  You  must  avoid  physical 
violence."  Referring  to  the  conversation,  Mr.  Dicey 
comments  : — 

At  the  age  of  seventy-six  the  spirit  of  the  old  revolutionist  and 
of  the  friend  of  the  Girondins  was  still  alive.  He  might  not  think 
much  of  the  Whigs,  but  within  four  years  of  his  death  Wordsworth 
was  certainly  no  Tory. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  trouble 
our  heads  over  the  question  whether  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  Wordsworth  was  a  Tory  or  not.  It  is  only 
by  the  grace  of  God  that  any  man  escapes  being  a 
Tory  long  before  that.  What  is  of  interest  to  us  is 
his  attitude  in  the  days  of  his  vitality,  not  of  his  senility. 
In  regard  to  this,  I  agree  that  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  accuse  him  of  apostasy,  simply  because  he 
at  first  hailed  the  French  Revolution  as  the  return  of 
the   Golden  Age—  , 
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Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven ! 

—and  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  was  to  be  found  gloomily 
prophesying  against  a  premature  peace  with  Napoleon. 
One  cannot  be  sure  that^  if  one  had  been  living  in 
those  days  oneself,  one's  faith  in  the  Revolution  would 
have  survived  the  September  massacres  and  Napoleon 
undiminished.  Those  who  had  at  first  believed  that 
the  reign  of  righteousness  had  suddenly  come  down 
from  Heaven  must  have  been  shocked  to  find  that  human 
nature  was  still  red  in  tooth  and  claw  in  the  new  era. 
Not  that  the  massacres  immediately  alienated  Words- 
worth. In  the  year  following  them  he  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  incidentally  apologized 
for  the  execution  of  King  Louis.  **  If  you  had 
attended,"  he  wrote  in  his  unpublished  Apology  for  the 
French  Revolution  in  1793,  '*  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  minutely  as  its  importance  demands,  so 
far  from  stopping  to  bewail  his  death,  you  would  rather 
have  regretted  that  the  blind  fondness  of  his  people 
had  placed  a  human  being  in  that  monstrous  situation 
which  rendered  him  unaccountable  before  a  hiunan 
tribunal."  In  The  Prelude,  too  (which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  though  it  was  written  early,  Wordsworth 
left  to  be  published  after  his  death),  we  are  given  a 
perfect  answer  to  those  who  would  condemn  the  French 
Revolution,  or  any  similar  uprising,  on  account  of  its 
incidental  horrors  : — 

When  a  taunt 
Was  taken  up  by  scoffers  in  their  pride. 
Saying,  "  Behold  the  harvest  that  we  reap 
From  popular  government  and  etiuality," 
I  clearly  saw  that  neither  these  nor  aught 
Of  wild  belief  engrafted  on  their  views 
By  false  philosophy  had  caused  the  woe. 
But  a  terrific  reservoir  of  guilt 
And  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age, 
That  would  no  longer  hold  its  loathsome  charge, 
Qut  burst  and  spread  in  delude  through  the  land. 
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Mr.  Dicey  insists  that  Wordsworth's  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  horrors  of  September  proves  '*  the  statesman- 
like calmness  and  firmness  of  his  judgment."  Words- 
worth was  hardly  calm,  but  he  remained  on  the  side 
of  France  with  sufficiently  firm  enthusiasm  to  pray  for 
the  defeat  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  war  of  1793. 
He  describes,  in  The  Prelude,  how  he  felt  at  the  time 
in  an  English  country  church:  — 

When,  in  the  congregation  bending  all 

To  their  great  Father,  prayers  were  offered  up. 

Or  praises  for  our  country's  victories ; 

And,  'mid  the  simple  worshippers,  perchance 

I  only,  hke  an  uninvited  guest 

Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent,  shall  I  add. 

Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come. 

The  faith  that  survived  the  massacres,  however,  could  not 
survive  Napoleon.  Henceforth  Wordsworth  began  to 
write  against  France  in  the  name  of  Nationalism  and 
Liberty. 

He  now  becomes  a  political  thinker— a  great  political 
thinker,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Dicey.  He  sets  forth 
a  political  philosophy— the  philosophy  of  Nationalism. 
He  grasped  the  first  principle  of  Nationalism  firmly, 
which  is,  that  nations  should  be  self-governed,  even 
if  they  are  governed  badly.  He  saw  that  the  nation 
which  is  oppressed  from  within  is  in  a  far  more  hopeful 
condition  than  the  nation  which  is  oppressed  from  without. 
In  his  Tract  he  wrote  :— 

The  difference  between  inbred  oppression  and  that  which  is 
from  without  [i.e.  imposed  by  foreigners]  is  essential;  inasmuch 
as  the  former  does  not  exclude,  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
feeling  of  being  self-governed  ;  does  not  imply  (as  the  latter  does, 
when  patiently  submitted  to)  an  abandonment  of  the  first  duty 
imposed  by  the  faculty  of  reason. 

And  he  went  on  :— 

If  a  country  have  put  on  chains  of  its  own  forging  ;  in  the  name 
of  virtue,  let  it  be  conscious  that  to  itself  it  is  accountable :   let 
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it  not  have  cause  to  look  beyond  its  own  limits  for  reproof :  and 
— ^in  the  name  of  humanity — if  it  be  self-depressed,  let  it  have  its 
pride  and  some  hope  within  itself.  The  poorest  peasant,  in  an 
unsubdued  land,  feels  this  pride.  I  do  not  appeal  to  the  example 
of  Britain  or  of  Switzerland,  for  the  one  is  free,  and  the  other  lately 
was  free  (and,  I  trust,  will  ere  long  be  so  again) :  but  talk  with 
the  Swede ;  and  you  will  see  the  joy  he  finds  in  these  sensations. 
With  him  animal  courage  (the  substitute  for  many  and  the  friend 
of  all  the  manly  virtues)  has  space  to  move  in :  and  is  at  once 
elevated  by  his  imagination,  and  softened  by  his  affections :  it  is 
invigorated  also ;  for  the  whole  courage  of  his  country  is  in  his 
breast. 

That  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the  Liberal  faith. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  putting  the  same 
truth  in  a  sentence  when  he  said  that  good  government 
was  no  substitute  for  self-government.  Wordsworth, 
however,  was  not  an  out-and-out  Nationalbt.  He  did 
not  regard  the  principles  of  Nationalism  as  applicable  to 
all  nations  alike,  small  and  great.  He  believed  in  the 
"  balance  of  power,"  in  which  **  the  smaller  states  must 
disappear,  and  merge  in  the  large  nations  of  widespread 
language."  He  desired  national  unity  for  Germany  and 
for  Italy  (which  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Nationalism),  but  he  also  blessed  the  imion  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  (which  was  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  Nationalism).  He  introduced  **  certain  limitations,'* 
indeed,  into  the  Nationalist  creed,  which  enable  even 
an  Imperialist  like  Mr.  Dicey  to  look  like  a  kind  of 
Nationalist. 

At  the  same  time,  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Irish  Union,  his  patriotism  never  became 
perverted  into  Jingoism,  ^e  regarded  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  not  as  a  war  between  angel  and 
devil,  but  as  a  war  between  one  sinner  doing  his  best 
and  another  siimer  doing  his  worst.  He  was  gloomy 
as  a  Hebrew  proj^et  in  his  summoning  of  England 
to  a  change  of  heart  in  a  sonnet  written  in  1803  : — 

England  1  the  time  is  come  when  thou  shouldst  wean 
Thy  heart  irom  its  emasculating  food ; 
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The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood  ; 

Old  things  have  been  unsettled ;  we  have  seen 

Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have  been 

But  for  thy  trespasses ;  and,  at  this  day. 

If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 

Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  wouldst  step  between. 

England  !  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree : 

But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate. 

Far,  ia^T  more  abject  is  thine  Enemy : 

Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though  the  freight 

Of  thy  offences  be  a  heavy  weight : 

Oh  grief,  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all  with  Thee  1 

All  this  means  merely  that  the  older  Wordsworth 
grew,  the  more  he  became  concerned  with  the  duties 
rather  than  the  rights  of  man.  The  revolutionary  creed 
seems  at  times  to  involve  the  belief  that,  if  you  give 
men  their  rights,  they  will  perform  their  duties  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  The  Conservative  creed,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that 
men,  as  a  whole,  are  scarcely  fit  for  rights  but 
must  be  kept  to  their  duties  with  a  strong  hand. 
Neither  belief  is  entirely  true.  As  Mazzini  saw, 
the  French  Revolution  failed  because  it  emphasized 
the  rights  so  disproportionately  in  comparison  with  the 
duties  of  man.  Conservatism  fails,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  its  conception  of  duty  inevitably  ceases  before 
long  to  be  an  ethical  conception  :  duty  in  the  mouth  of 
reactionaries  usually  means  simply  obedience  to  one's 
**  betters."  The  melancholy  sort  of  moralist  frequently 
hardens  into  a  reactionary  of  this  sort.  Burke  and 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin— all  of  them  blasphemed  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  the  name  of  duty.  Mr.  Dicey  contends 
that  Burke's  and  Wordsworth's  political  principles  re- 
mained essentially  consistent  throughout.  They  assuredly 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Burke's  principles  during  the 
American  War  and  his  principles  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  divided  from  each  other  like 
crabbed  age  and  youth.  Burke  lost  his  beliefs  as  he 
did  his  youth.     And  so  did  Wordsworth.     It  sterns  to 
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me  rather  a  waste  of  time  to  insist  at  all  costs  on  the 
consistency  of  great  men.  The  great  question  is,  not 
whether  they  were  consistent,  but  when  they  were  right. 
Wordsworth  was  in  the  main  right  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  was  in  the  main 
right  in  his  hatred  of  Napoleonism.  But,  when  once 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  were  over,  he  had  no  creed  left 
for  mankind.  He  lived  on  till  1850,  but  he  ceased  to  be 
able  to  say  anything  that  had  the  ancient  inspiration. 
He  was  at  his  greatest  an  inspired  child  of  the 
Revolution.  He  learned  from  France  that  love  of  liberty 
which  afterwards  led  him  to  oppose  France.  Speak- 
ing of  those  who,  like  himself,  had  changed  in  their 
feelings  towards  France,  he  wrote  : — 

Though  there  was  a  shifting  in  temper  of  hostility  in  their  mindt 
as  far  as  regarded  persons,  they  only  combated  the  same  enemy 
opposed  to  them  under  a  different  shape ;  and  that  enemy  was 
the  spirit  of  selfish  tyranny  and  lawless  ambition. 

That  is  a  just  defence.  But  the  undeniable  fact  is  that, 
after  that  time,  Wordsworth  ceased  to  combat  the  spirit 
of  selfish  tyranny  and  lawless  ambition  as  he  once  had 
done.  There  is  no  need  to  blame  him  :  also  there  is  no 
need  to  defend  him.  He  was  human  ;  he  was  tired  ;  he 
was  growing  old.  The  chief  danger  of  a  book  like  Mr. 
Dicey's  is  that,  in  accepting  its  defence  of  Wordsworth's 
maturity,  we  may  come  to  disparage  his  splendid  youth. 
Mr.  Dicey's  book,  however,  is  exceedingly  interesting 
in  calling  attention  to  the  great  part  politics  may  play 
in  the  life  of  a  poet.  Wordsworth  said,  in  1833,  that 
"  although  he  was  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  poet, 
he  had  given  twelve  hours'  thought  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  society,  for  one  to  poetry."  He  did 
not  retire  into  a  "  wise  passiveness "  as  regards  the 
world's  affairs  until  he  had  written  some  of  the  greatest 
political  literature— and,  in  saying  this,  I  am  thinking 
of  his  sonnets  rather  than  of  his  political  prose— that 
has  appeared  in  England  since  t^e  de^th  of  Milton, 


V 
KEATS 

1.  The  Biography 

Sir  Sidney  Colvin  deserves  praise  for  the  noble 
architecture  df  the  temple  he  has  built  in  honour  of 
Keats.  His  great  book,  John  Keats:  His  Life  and 
Poetry;  His  Friends,  Critics,  and  After -fame,  is  not 
only  a  temple,  indeed,  but  a  museum.  Sir  Sidney  has 
brought  together  here  the  whole  of  Keats*s  world,  or  at 
least  all  the  relics  of  his  world  that  the  last  of  a  band 
of  great  collectors  has  been  able  to  recover  ;  and  in 
the  result  we  can  accompany  Keats  through  the  glad 
and  sad  and  mad  and  bad  hours  of  his  short  and 
marvellous  life  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  do 
before  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  biographer.  We 
are  still  left  in  the  dark,  it  is  true,  as  to  Keats's  race 
and  descent.  Whether  Keats's  father  came  to  London 
from  Cornwall  or  not,  Sir  Sidney  has  not  been  able  to 
decide  on  the  rather  shaky  evidence  that  has  been 
put  forward.  If  it  should  hereafter  turn  out  that  Keats 
was  a  Cornishman  at  one  remove,  Matthew  Arnold's 
conjecture  as  to  the  **  Celtic  element  "  in  him,  as  in 
other  English  poets,  may  revive  in  the  general  esteem. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  we 
must  be  content  to  accept  Keats  as  a  Londoner  without 
ancestors  beyond  the  father  who  was  head-ostler  at 
the  sign  of  the  "  Swan  and  Hoop,"  Finsbury  Pavement, 
and  married  his  master's  daughter.  It  was  at  the  stable 
at  the  **  Swan  and  Hoop  " — not  a  public-house,  by  the 
way,  but  a  livery-stable — that  Keats  was  prematurely 
bom  at  the  end  of  October   1795.     ^^  ^^  scarcely 
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nine  years  old  when  his  father  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse.  He  was  only  fourteen  when  his  mother 
(who  had  re-married  unhappily  and  then  been  separated 
from  her  husband)  died,  a  victim  of  chronic  rheumatism 
and  consumption.  It  is  from  his  mbther  that  Keats 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  impetuous  and  passionate 
nature.  There  is  the  evidence  oif  a  certain  wholesale 
tea-dealer — the  respectability  of  whose  trade  may  have 
inclined  him  to  censoriousness — to  the  effect  that,  both 
as  girl  and  woman,  she  "  was  a  person  of  unbridled 
temperament,  and  that  in  her  later  years  she  fell  into 
loose  ways,  and  was  no  credit  to  the  family."  That 
she  had  other  qualities  besides  those  mentioned  by 
the  tea-dealer  is  shown  by  the  passionate  affection  that 
existed  between  her  and  her  son  John.  "  Once  as  a 
young  child,  when  she  was  ordered  to  be  kept  quiet 
during  an  illness,  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  on  keeping 
watch  at  her  door  with  an  old  sword,  and  allowing 
no  one  to  go  in."  As  she  lay  dying,  "  he  sat  up  whole 
nights  with  her  in  a  great  chair,  would  suffer  nobody 
to  give  her  medicine,  or  even  cook  her  food,  but  himself, 
and  read  noveb  to  her  in  her  intervals  of  ease."  The 
Keats  children  were  fortunately  not  left  penniless. 
Their  grandfather,  the  proprietor  of  the  livery-stable, 
had  bequeathed  a  fortune  of  £13,000,  a  little  of  which 
was  spent  on  sending  Keats  to  a  good  school  till  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  afterwards  enabled  him  to  attend 
Guy's  Hospital  as  a  medical  student. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  credit  the  accepted  story 
that  he  passed  all  his  boyhood  without  making  any 
attempt  at  writing  poetry.  **  He  did  not  begin  to 
write,"  says  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  '*  till  he  was  near 
eighteen."  If  this  is  so,  one  feels  all  the  more  grateful 
to  his  old  schoolfellow,  Cowden  Clarke,  who  lent  him 
The  Faery  Queene^  with  a  long  list  of  other  books, 
and  in  doing  so  presented  him  with  the  key  that 
unlocked  the  unsuspected  treasure  of  his  genius.  There 
is  only  one  person,  indeed,  in  all  the  Keats  circle  to 
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whom  one  is  more  passionately  grateful  than  to  Cowden 
Clarke:  that  is  Fanny  Brawne.  Keats  no  doubt 
had  laboured  to  some  purpose— occasionally,  to  .  fine 
purpose— with  his  genius  before  the  autumn  of  1818, 
when  he  met  Fanny  Brawne  for  the  first  time.  None 
the  less,  had  he  died  before  that  date,  hie  would  have 
been  remembered  in  literature  not  as  a  marvellous 
original  artist,  but  rather  as  one  of  those  "  inheritors 
of  xmfulfilled  renown  "  among  whom  Shelley  surprisingly 
placed  him.  Fanny  Brawne  may  (or  may  not)  have 
been  the  bad  fairy  of  Keats  as  a  man.  She  was 
imquestionably  his  good  fairy  as  a  poet. 

This  is  the  only  matter  upon  which  one  is  seriously 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  as  a 
biographer.  He  does  not  emphasize  as  he  ought  the 
debt  we  are  under  to  Fanny  Brawne  as  the  intensifier 
of  Keats's  genius— the  **  minx,"  as  Keats  irritably  called 
her,  who  transformed  him  in  a  few  months  from  a 
poet  of  still  doubtful  fame  into  a  master  and  an 
immortal.  The  attachment.  Sir  Sidney  thinks,  was  a 
misfortune  for  him,  though  he  qualifies  this  by  adding 
that  "  so  probably  xmder  the  circumstances  must  any 
passion  for  a  woman  have  been."  Well,  let  us  test 
this  "  misfortune  *'  by  its  consequences.  The  meeting 
with  Fanny  took  place,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  autimrn 
of  18 18.  During  the  winter  Keats  continued  to  write 
Hyperioriy  which  he  seems  already  to  have  begun.  In 
January  18 19  he  wrote  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  During 
the  spring  of  that  year,  he  wrote  the  Ode  to  Psyche, 
the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale, 
and  La  Belle  Dame  sans  MercL  In  the  autumn  he 
finished  Lamia,  and  wrote  the  Ode  to  Autumn.  To  the 
same  year  belongs  the  second  greatest  of  his  sonnets. 
Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art.  In 
other  words,  practically  all  the  fine  gold  of  Keats's  work 
was  produced  in  the  months  in  which  his  passion  for 
Fanny  Brawne  was  consuming  him  as  with  fire.  His 
greatest  poems  we  clearly  owe  to  that  heightened  sens^ 
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of  beauty  which  resulted  from  his  translation  into  a 
lover.  It  seems  to  me  a  treachery  to  Keats*s  memory 
to  belittle  a  woman  who  was  at  least  the  occasion  of 
such  a  passionate  expenditure  of  genius.  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  does  his  best  to  be  fair  to  Fanny,  but  his 
presentation  of  the  story  of  Keats's  love  for  her  will, 
I  am  afraid,  be  regarded  by  the  long  line  of  her 
disparagers  as  an  endorsement  of  their  blame. 

I  can  imderstand  the  dislike  of  Fanny  Brawne  on 
the  part  of  those  who  dislike  Keats  and  all  his  works. 
But  if  we  accept  Keats  and  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
we  had  better  be  honest  and  also  accept  Fanny,  who 
inspired  them.  Keats,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  sensualist.  His  poems  belong  to  the  literature  of 
the  higher  sensualism.  They  reveal  him  as  a  man 
not  altogether  free  from  the  vulgarities  of  sensualism, 
as  well  as  one  who  was  able  to  transmute  it  into  perfect 
literature.  He  seems  to  have  admired  women  vulgarly 
as  creatures  whose  hands  were  waiting  to  be  squeezed, 
rather  than  as  equal  human  beings  ;  the  eminent  excep- 
tion to  this  being  his  sister-in-law,  Georgiana.  His 
famous  declaration  of  independence  of  them — that  he 
would  rather  give  them  a  sugar-plum  than  his  time — 
was  essentially  a  cynicism  in  the  exhausted-Don-Juan 
mood.  Hence,  Keats  was  almost  doomed  to  fall  in 
k)ve  with  provocation  rather  than  with  what  the 
Victorians  called  **  soul."  His  destiny  was  not  to  be 
a  happy  k)ver,  but  the  slave  of  a  '*  minx."  It  was  not 
a  slavery  without  dignity,  however.  It  had  the  dignity 
of  tragedy.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  regrets  that  the  love- 
letters  of  Keats  to  Fanny  were  ever  published.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable,  in  my  opinion,  to  regret  the 
publication  of  La  ^Belle  Dame  sans  M^rcL  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci  says  in  literature  merely  what 
the  love-letters  say  in  autobiography.  The  love- 
letters,  indeed,  like  the  poem,  affect  us  as  great 
literature  does.  They  unquestionably  take  us  down 
into    the   depths   of  suffering;— those   depths   in   which 
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tortured  souls  cry  out  almost  inarticulately  in  their 
anguish.  The  torture  of  the  dying  lover,  as  he  sails 
for  Italy  and  leaves  Fanny,  never  to  see  her  again, 
has  almost  no  counterpart  in  biographical  literature. 
"  The  thought  of  leaving  Miss  Brawne,"  he  writes  to 
Brown  from  Yarmouth,  '*  is  beyond  everything  horrible 
— the  sense  of  darkness  coming  over  me — I  eternally 
see  her  figure  eternally  vanishing."  And  when  he 
reaches  Naples  he  writes  to  the  same  friend  : — 

I  can  bear  to  die — I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her.  O  God  !  s  God  ! 
God  1  Everything  that  I  have  in  my  trunks  that  reminds  me  of 
her  goes  through  me  Uke  a  spear.  The  silk  lining  she  put  in  my 
travelling  cap  scalds  my  head.  My  imagination  is  horribly  vivid 
about  her — I  see  her — I  hear  her.  .  .  .  O  that  I  could  be  buried 
near  where  she  Uves  I  I  am  afraid  to  write  to  her — ^to  receive  a 
letter  from  her.  To  see  her  handwriting  would  break  my  heart 
— even  to  hear  of  her  anyhow,  to  see  her  name  written,  would 
be  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Sir  Sidney  Colvin  does  not  attempt  to  hide  Keats's 
love-story  away  in  a  corner.  Where  he  goes  wrong, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  in  his  failure  to  realize  that  this 
love-story  was  the  making  of  Keats  as  a  man  of  genius. 
Had  Sir  Sidney  fully  grasped  the  part  played  by  Faimy 
Brawne  as,  for  good  or  evil,  the  presiding  genius  of 
Keats  as  a  poet,  he  would,  I  fancy,  have  found  a 
different  explanation  of  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  later  version  of  La  Belle  Dame  sans  MercL  Sir 
Sidney  is  all  in  favour — and  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  his  preference — of  the  earlier  version,  which 
begins  : — 

O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms. 
Alone  and  palely  loitering ! 

But  he  does  not  perceive  the  reasons  that  led  Keats 
to  alter  this  in  the  version  he  publLshled  in  Leig;h*  Hunt's 
Indicator  to  : — 

Ah,  what  can  ail  the«,  wretched  wight. 
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and  so  on.  Sir  Sidney  thinks  that  this  and  other 
changes,  *'  which  are  all  in  the  direction  of  the  slipshod 
and  the  commonplace,  were  made  on  Hunt's  suggestion, 
and  that  Keats  acquiesced  from  fatigue  or  indifference." 
To  accuse  Himt  of  wishing  to  alter  *'  knight-at-arms  " 
to  "  wretched  wight "  seems  to  me  unwarrantable 
guessing.  Surely  a  much  more  likely  explanation  is 
that  Keats,  who  in  this  poem  wrote  his  own  biography 
as  an  unfortunate  lover,  came  in  a  realistic  mood  to 
dislike  **  knight-at-arms  "  as  a  too  romantic  image  of 
himself.  He  decided,  I  conjecture,  that  **  wretched 
rwight  "  wasi  ^  description  nearer  the  bitter  truth.  Hence 
his  emendation.  The  other  alterations  also  seem  to 
me  to  belong  to  Keats  rather  than  to  Himt.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  "  knight-at-arms  "  version  is  not 
also  beautiful.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  I  trust  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  will  not  listen 
to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  appeal  to  banish  the  later  version 
from'  their  editions  of  Keats.  Every  edition  of  Keats 
ought  to  contain  both  versions  just  as  it  ought  to. 
contain  both  versions  of  Hyperion. 

Nothing  that  I  have  written  will  be  regarded,  I 
trust,  as  depreciating  the  essential  excellence,  power, 
and  (in  its  scholarly  way)  even  the  gre;atness  of  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin's  book.  But  a  certain  false  emphasis 
here  and  there,  an  intelligible  prejudice  in  favour  of 
believing  what  is  good  of  his  subject,  has  left  his  book 
almost  too  ready  to  the  hand  of  those  who  cannot 
love  a  man  of  genius  without  desiring  to  **  respect- 
abilize  "  him.  Sir  Sidney  sees  clearly,  enough  the  double 
nature  of  Keats — his  fiery  courage,  shown  in  his  love 
of  fighting  as  a  schoolboy,  his  generosity,  his  virtue  of 
the  heart,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  luxurious  love  of 
beauty,  his  tremulous  and  swooning  sensitiveness  in  the 
presence  of  nature  and  women,  his  morbidness,  his 
mawkishness,  his  fascination  as  by  serpents,  on  the^ 
other.  But  in  the  resultant  portrait,  it  is  a  too 
respectable,  and  virile  Keats  that  emerges.     Keats  was 
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more  virile  as  a  man  than  is  generally  understood.  He 
does  not  owe  his  inmiortality  to  his  virility,  however. 
He  owes  it  to  his  servitude  to  golden  images,  to  his 
citizenship  of  the  world  of  the  senses,  to  his  bondage  to 
physical  love.  Had  he  lived  longer  he  might  have 
invaded  other  worlds.  His  recasting  of  Hyperion 
opens  with  a  cry  of  distrust  in  the  artist  who  is  content 
to  live  in  the  little  world  of  his  art.  His  very  revulsion 
against  the  English  of  Milton  was  a  revulsion  against 
the  dead  language  of  formal  beauty.  But  it  is  in 
formal  beauty — the  formal  beauty  especially  of  the  Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn^  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
literature — that  his  own  achievement  lies.  He  is  great 
among  the  pagans,  not  among  the  prophets.  Unless 
we  keep  this  clearly  in  mind  our  praise  of  him  will 
not  be  appreciation.  It  will  be  but  a  sounding  funeral 
speech  instead  of  commimion  with  a  lovely  and  broken 
spirit,  the  greatest  boast  of  whose  life  was  :  **  I  have 
loved  the  principle  of  beauty  in  all  things." 

2.  Hie  MatAew  Arnold  View 

Matthew  Arnold  has  often  been  attacked  for  his 
essay  on  Shelley.  His  essay  on  Keats,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  much  less  sympathetic  and  penetrating.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  his  work,  he  seems  to  be 
a  professor  with  whiskers  drinking  afte^oon  tea  and 
discoursing  on  literature  to  a  circle  of  schoolgirls.  It 
is  not  that  Matthew  Arnold  under-estimated  Keats. 
*•  He  is  with  Shakespeare,"  he  declared  ;  and  in  another 
sentence  :  "In  what  we  call  natural  magic,  he  ranks 
with  Shakespeare."  One  may  disagree  with  this— for 
in  natural  magic  Keats  does  not  rank  even  with  Shelley 
— and,  at  the  same  time,  feel  that  Matthew  Arnold 
gives  Keats  too  little  rather  than  too  much  appreciation. 
He  divorced  Keats's  poetry  too  gingerly  from  Keats's 
life.  He  did  not  sufficiently  realize  the  need  for  under- 
standing all  that  passion  and  courage  and  railing  And 
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ecstasy  of  which  the  poems  are  the  expression.  He 
was  a  little  shocked  ;  he  would  have  liked  to  draw 
a  veil ;  he  did  not  approve  of  a  young  man  who  could 
make  love  in  language  so  unlike  the  measured  ardour 
of  one  of  Miss  Austen's  heroes.  The  impression  left  by 
the  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  he  declared,  was  **  un- 
pleasing."  After  quoting  one  of  the  letters,  he  goes  on 
to  comment : — 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  Keats's  love-letter  is  the  love-letter 
of  a  surgeon's  apprentice.  It  has  in  its  relaxed  self-abandonment 
something  underbred  and  ignoble,  as  of  a  youth  ill  brought  up, 
without  the  training  which  teaches  us  that  we  must  put  some 
constraint  upon  our  feelings  and  upon  the  expression  of  them. 
It  is  the  sort  of  love-letter  of  a  surgeon's  apprentice,  which  one 
might  hear  read  out  in  a  breach  of  promise  case,  or  in  the  Divorce 
Court. 

Applied  to  the  letter  which  Arnold  had  just  quoted 
there  could  not  be  a  more  foolish  criticism.  Keats 
was  dogged  by  a  curious  vulgarity  (which  produced 
occasional  comic  effects  in  his  work),  but  his  self- 
abandonhient  was  not  vulgar.  It  may  have  been  in 
a  sense  immoral :  he  was  an  artist  who  practised  the 
philosophy  of  exquisite  moments  long  before  Pater  wrote 
about  it.  He  abandoned  himself  to  the  sensations  of 
love  and  the  sensations  of  an  artist  like  a  voluptuary. 
The  best  of  his  work  is  day-dreams  of  love  and  art. 
The  degree  to  which  his  genius  fed  itself  upon  art 
and  day-dreams  of  art  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  perfect  of  his  early  poems,  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  was  the  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer, 
and  that  the  most  perfect  of  his  later  poems  was  the 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Um.  His  magic  was  largely  artistic 
magic,  not  natural  magic.  He  writes  about  Pan  and 
the  nymphs,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  they  were  shapes 
of  earth  and  air  to  him,  as  they  were  to  Shelley  ;  rather 
they  seem  like  figures  copied  out  of  his  friends'  pictures. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  picture  of  a  nymph  who 
appeared  to  Endymion:  — 
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It  was  a  nymph  uprising  to  the  breast 
In  the  fountain's  pebbly  margin,  and  she  stood 
'Mong  lilies,  like  the  youngest  of  her  brood. 
To  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist. 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets  round  her  fingers. 

The  gestures  of  the  nymph  are  as  ludicrous  as  could 
be  found  in  an  Academy  or  Salon  picture.  Keats's 
human  or  quasi-human  beings  are  seldom  more  than 
decorations,  but  this  is  a  commonplace  decoration.  The 
figures  in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  and  the  later  narra- 
tives are  a  part  of  the  general  beauty  of  the  poems  ; 
but  even  there  they  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  match 
the  furniture.  It  is  the  same  in  all  his  best  poems. 
Keats 's  imagination  lived  in  castles,  and  he  loved  the 
properties,  and  the  men  and  women  were  among  the 
properties.  We  may  forget  the  names  of  Porphyro  and 
Madeline,  but  we  do  not  forget  the  backg^und  of 
casement  and  arras  and  golden  dishes  and  beautiful 
sensual  things  against  which  we  see  them,  charming 
figures  of  love-sickness.  Similarly,  in  Lamia,  we  may 
remember  the  name  of  the  serpent-woman's  lover  with 
difficulty ;  but  who  can  forget  the  colours  of  her 
serpent-skin  or  the  furnishing  of  her  couch  and  of  her 
palace  in  Corinth  : — 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin  ? 

In  Keats  every  palace  has  a  purple  lining. 

So  much  may  be  said  in  definition  of  Keats's  genius. 
It  was  essentially  an  aesthetic  genius.  It  anticipated 
both  William  Morris  and  Oscar  Wilde.  There  is  in 
Keats  a  passion  for  the  luxury  of  the  world  such  as 
we  do  not  find  in  Wordsworth  or  Shelley.  He  had 
not  that  bird-like  quality  of  song  which  they  had — 
that  happiness  to  be  alive  and  singing  between  the  sky 
and  the  green  earth.  He  looked  oyti  beautiful  things  with 
the  intense  devotion  of  the  temple-worshipper  rather 
than  with  the  winged  pleasure  of  the  great  poets.     Ht 
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•was  love-sick  for  beauty  as  Porphyro  for  Madeline. 
His  attitude  to  beauty — the  secret  and  immortal  beauty, 
— is  one  of  **  love  shackled  with  vain-loving."  It  is 
desire  of  an  almost  bodily  kind.  Keats's  work,  indeed, 
is  in  large  measure  simply  the  beautiful  expression  of 
bodily  desire,  or  of  something  of  the  same  nature  as 
bodily  desire.  His  conception  of  love  was  almost 
entirely  physical.  He  was  greedy  for  it  to  the  point 
of  green-sickness.  His  intuition  told  him  that  passion 
so  entirely  physical  had  in  it  something  fatal.  Love 
in  his  poems  is  poisonous  and  secret  in  its  beauty.  It 
is  passion  for  a  Lamia,  for  La  Belle  Danie  sans  Merci. 
Keats's  ecstasies  were  swooning  ecstasies.  They  lacked 
joy.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  that 
he  seems  to  praise  death  more  than  life.  This  was 
temperamental  with  him.  He  felt  the  **  cursed  spite  " 
of  things  as  melancholily  as  Hamlet  did.  He  was  able 
to  dream  a  world  nearer  his  happiness  than  this 
world  of  dependence  and  church  bells  and  **  literary 
jabberers  "  ;  and  he  could  comie  to  no  terms  except 
with  his  fancy.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  te 
despised  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  Rather  he  filled  his 
eves  with  it  : — 


Hill-flowers  running  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  chequer — 


and 


Up-pU'd. 
The  cloudy  rack  slow  journeying  in  the  West, 
Like  herded  elephants. 

But  the  simple  pleasure  in  colours  and  shapes  grows 
less  in  his  later  poems.  It  becomes  overcast.  His 
great  poems  have  the  intensity  and  sorrow  of  a 
farewell. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  paint  Keats  as 
a  man  without  vitality,  without  pugnacity,  without 
merriment.  His  brother  declared  that  **  John  was  the 
very  soul  of  manliness  and  courage,  and  as  much  like 
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the  Holy  Ghost  as  Johnny.  Keats  "—the  Johnny  Keats 
who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  **  snuffed  out  by  an 
article."  As  a  schoolboy  he  had  been  fond  of  fighting, 
and  as  a  man  he  had  his  share  of  militancy.  He 
had  a  quite  healthy  s^ise  of  humour,  too — not  a  subtle 
sense,  but  at  least  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  regard 
his  work  playfully  at  times,  as  when  he  commented 
on  an  early  version  of  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
containing  the  lines  : —  i 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 

"kWhy  four  kisses?  "  he  writes  to  his  brother  :— 

Why  four  kisses — you  will  say — ^why  four  ?  Because  I  wish 
to  restrain  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  my  Muse — she  would  have 
fain  said  "  score  "  without  hurting  tiie  rhyme — but  we  must  temper 
the  imagination,  as  the  critics  say,  with  judgment.  I  was  obhged 
to  choose  an  even  number,  that  both  eyes  might  have  fair  play, 
and  to  speak  truly  I  think  two  apiece  quite  sufficient.  Suppose 
I  had  said  seven,  there  would  have  been  three  and-a-half  apiece 
— a  very  awkward  affair,  and  well  got  out  of  on  my  side. 

That  was  written  nearly  a  year  after  the  famous 
Quarterly  article  on  Endymion,  in  which  the  reviewer 
had  so  severely  taken  to  task  **  Mr.  Keats  (if  that 
be  his  real  name,  for  we  almost  doubt  that  any  man 
in  his  senses  would  put  his  real  name  to  such  a 
rhapsody)."  It  suggests  that  Keats  retained  at  least 
a  certain  share  of  good  spirits,  in  spite  of  the  Quarterly 
and  Fanny  Brawne  and  the  approach  of  death.  His 
observation,  too,  was  often  that  of  a  spirited  common- 
sense  realist  rather  than  an  aesthete,  as  in  his  first 
description  of  Fanny  Brawne  : — 

She  is  about  my  height — with  a  fine  style  and  countenance  of 
the  lengthened  sort— she  wants  sentiment  in  every  feature — she 
manages  to  make  her  hair  look  well — ^her  nostrils  are  fine — though 
a  little  painful — ^her  mouth  is  bad  and  good — ^her  profile  is  better 
than  her  full  face,  which,  indeed,  is  not  full  but  pale  and  thin, 
without  showing  any  bone — her  shape  is  very  graceful^  ^d  sq 
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are  her  movements — ^her  arms  are  good,  her  hands  bad-ish — ^her 
feet  tolerable — she  is  not  seventeen  [nineteen  ?] — ^but  she  is  ignorant 
— ^monstrous  in  her  behaviour,  flying  out  in  all  directions,  calling 
people  such  names — that  I  was  forced  lately  to  make  use  of  the 
term  minx ;  this  is,  I  think,  not  from  any  innate  vice  but  from  a 
penchant  she  has  of  acting  stylishly.  I  am,  however,  tired  of 
such  style,  and  shall  decline  any  more  of  it. 

Yet  before  many  months  he  was  writing  to  the  **  minx/* 
••  I  will  imagine  you  Venus  to-night,  and  pray,  pray, 
pray,  pray  to  your  star  like  a  heathen."  Certain  it 
is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  was  after  his  meeting 
with  Fanny  Brawne  that  he  grew',  as  in  a  night,  into 
a  great  poet.  Let  us  not  then  abuse  Keats*s  passion 
for  her  as  vulgar.  And  let  us  not  attempt  to  make 
up  for  this  by  ranking  him  with  Shakespeare.  He 
is  great  among  the  second,  not  among  the  first  poets. 
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1.  The  Nordist  oi  Grains  and  Scroplet 

Henry  James  is  an  example  of  a  writer  who  enjoyed 
immense  fame  but  little  popularity.  Some  of  his  best 
books,  I  believe,  never  passed  into  second  editions.  He 
was,  above  all  novelists,  an  esoteric  author.  His  disciples 
had  the  pleasure  of  feeling  like  persons  initiated  into 
mysteries.  He  was  subject,  like  a  religious  teacher, 
to  all  kinds  of  conflicting  interpretations.  He  puzzled 
and  exasperated  even  intelligent  people.  They  often 
wondered  what  he  meant  and  whether  it  was  worth 
writing  about.  Mr.  Wells,  or  whoever  wrote  Boon, 
compared  him  to  a  hippopotamus  picking  up  a  pea. 

Certainly  he  laboured  over  trifles  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa.  He  was  capable,  had 
he  been  a  poet,  of  writing  an  epic  made  up  of  incidents 
chosen  frpm  the  gossip  of  an  old  maid  in  the  upper 
middle  classes.  He  was  the  novelist  of  grains  and 
scruples.  I  have  heard  it  urged  that  he  was  the  supreme 
incarnation  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  perpetually 
concerned  with  infinitesimal  details  of  conduct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  much  more  of  the  aesthete 
in  him  than  of  the  Nonconformist.  He  lived  for  his 
tastes.  It  is  because  he  is  a  novelist  of  tastes  rather 
than  of  passions  that  he  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  popular 
even  to  the  degree  to  which  Meredith  is  popular. 

One  imagines  him,  from  his  childhood,  as  a  perfect 
connoisseur,  a  dilettante.  He  has  told  us  how,  as  a 
child,  in   New  York,    Paris,   London,   and  Geneva,  he 
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enjoyed  mote  than  anything!  else  the  "  far  from  showy 
practice  of  wondering  and  dawdling  and  gaping."  And, 
while  giving  us  this  picture  of  the  small  boy  that  was 
himself,  he  comments: 

There  was  the  vezy  pattern  and  measure  of  all  he  was  to 
demand:  just  to  be  somewhere — almost  anywhere  would  do— and 
somehow  receive  an  impression  or  an  accession,  feel  a  relation  or 
a  vibration. 

That  is  the  essential  Henry  James— the  collector  of 
impressions  and  vibrations.  **  Almost  anywhere  would 
do  " :  that  is  what  makes  some  of  his  stories  just  miss 
being  as  insipid  as  the  verse  in  a  magazine.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  few  of  his  stories  is  this  true.  His  personality 
was  too  definitely  marked  to  leave  any  of  his  work 
flavourless.  His  work  reflects  him  as  the  arrangement 
of  a  room  may  reflect  a  charming  lady.  He  brings 
into  every  little  world  that  he  enters  the  light  of  a 
new  and  refined  inquisitiveness.  He  is  as  watchful  as 
a  cat.  Half  his  pleasure  seems  to  come  from  waitin^^ 
for  the  extraordinary  to  peep  and  peier  out  of  the 
ordinary.  That  is  his  adventure.  He  prefers  it  tQ 
seas  of  bloodshed.  One  may  quarrel  with  it,  if  one 
demands  that  art  shall  be  as  violent  as  war  and  shall 
not  subdue  itself  to  the  level  of  a  game.  But  those 
who  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  game  played  with  perfect 
skill  will  always  find  reading  Henry  James  an  exciting 
experience. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  suggest  that  the 
literature  of  Henry  James  can  be  finally  summed  up 
as  a  game.  He  is  unquestionably  a  virtuoso:  he  uses 
his  genius  as  an  instrument  upon  which  he  loves  to 
reveal  his  dexterity,  even  when  he  is  shy  of  revealing 
his  immortal  soul.  But  he  is  not  so  inhuman  in  his 
art  as  some  of  his  admirers  have  held  him  to  be.  Mr. 
Hueffer,  I  think,  has  described  him  as  pitiless,  and  even 
cruel.  But  can  one  call  Daisy  Miller  pitiless?  Or  What 
Maisie  Knew?  Certainly,  those  autobiographical  volumes. 
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A  Small  Boy  and  Others  and  Notes  of  a  Son  and 
Brother,  which  may  be  counted  among  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  the  author's  novels,  are  pervaded  by  exquisite 
affections  which  to  a  pitiless  nature  would  have  been 
impossible. 

HenVy  James  is  even  sufficiently  human  to  take  sides 
with  his  characters.  He  never  does  this  to  the  point 
of  lying  about  them.  But  he  is  in  his  own  still  way 
passionately  on  the  side  of  the  finer  types.  In  The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest 
ghost -story  in  the  English  language,  he  has  dramatized 
the  duel  between  good  and  evil ;  and  the  effect  of  it, 
at  the  end  of  all  its  horrors,  is  that  of  a  hymn  in  praise 
of  courage.  One  feels— though  a  more  perverse  theory 
of  the  story  has  been  put  forward — that  the  governess, 
who  fights  against  the  evil  in  the  big  house,  has  the 
author  also  fighting  as  her  ally  and  the  children's. 
Similarly,  Maisie  has  a  friend  in  the  author. 

He  is  never  more  human,  perhaps,  than  when  he  is 
writing,  not  about  human  beings,  but  about  books.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  he  will  live  as  a  critic  long 
after  he  is  forgotten  as  a  novelist.  No  book  of  criticism 
to  compare  with  his  Notes  on  Novelists  has  been 
published  in  the  present  century.  He  brought  his 
imagination  to  bear  upon  books  as  he  brought  his 
critical  and  analytical  faculty  to  bear  upon  human  beings. 
Here  there  was  room  for  real  heroes.  H-  idolized  his 
authors  as  he  idolized  none  of  his  characters.  There 
is  something  of  moral  passion  in  the  reverence  with 
which  he  writes  of  the  labours  of  Flaubert  and  Balzac 
and  Stevenson  and  even  of  Zola. 

He  lied  none  of  them  into  perfection,  it  is  true. 
He  accepted,  and  even  advertised  their  limitations.  But 
in  each  of  them  he  found  an  example  of  the  hero  as 
artist.  His  characterization  of  Flaubert  as  the  "  opera- 
tive conscience  or  vicarious  sacrifice "  of  a  styleless 
literary  age  is  the  pure  gold  of  criticism.  "  The  piety 
most  real  to  her,"  Fleda  says  in  The  Spoils  of  Poynton, 
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••  was  to  be  on  one's  knees  before  one's  high  standard." 
Henry  James  himself  had  that  kind  of  piety.  Above 
all  recent  men  of  letters,  he  was  on  his  knees  to  his 
high  standard. 

People  may  wonder  whether  his  standard  was  not, 
to  an  excessive  degree,  a  standard  of  subtlety  rather 
than  of  creative  imagination— at  least,  in  his  later  period. 
And  undoubtedly  his  subtlety  was  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  make-believe.  He  loved  to  take  a  simple 
conversation,  and,  by  introducing  a  few  subtle  changes, 
to  convert  it  into  a  sort  of  hieroglyphics  that  need  an 
interpreter.  He  grew  more  and  more  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  tell  the  simple  truth  except  in  an 
involved  way.  He  would  define  a  gesture  with  as  much 
labour  as  Shakespeare  would  devote  to  the  entire  portrait 
of  a  woman.  He  was  a  realist  of  civilized  society  in 
which  both  speech  and  action  have  to  be  sifted  with 
scientific  care  before  they  will  yield  their  grain  of  motive. 
The  himiorous  patience  with  which  Henry  James  seeks 
for  that  grain  is  one  of  the  distiiKtive  features  of  his 
genius. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  his  people  real?  They 
certainly  are  real  in  the  relationships  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits them,  but  they  are  real  like  people  to  whom  one 
has  been  introduced  in  a  foreign  city  rather  than  like 
people  who  are  one's  friends.  One  does  not  remember 
them  like  the  characters  in  Meredith  or  Mr.  Hardy, 
Henry  James,  indeed,  is  himself  the  outstanding  character 
in  his  books.  That  fine  and  humorous  collector  of 
European  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  savourer  of  the 
little  lives  of  the  Old  World  and  the  little  adventures 
of  those  who  have  escaped  from  the  New,  that  artist  who 
brooded  over  his  fellows  in  th^  spirit  less  of  a  poet 
than  a  man  of  science,  that  sober  and  fastidious  trifler 
— ^this  is  the  image  which  presides  over  his  books,  and 
which  gives  them  their  special  character,  and  will  attract 
tiny  but  enthusiastic  companies  of  readers  to  them  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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2.  The  ArtisI  at  Woriu 

Henry  James's  amanuensis^  Miss  Theodora  Bosanquet, 
wrote  an  article  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  describing  how  the  great  man  wrote  his  novels. 
Since  1895  or  1896  he  dictated  them,  and  they  were 
taken  down,  not  in  shorthand,  but  directly  on  the  type- 
writer. He  was  particular  even  about  the  sort  of  type- 
writer. It  must  be  a  Remington.  **  Other  kinds  sounded 
different  notes,  and  it  was  almost  impossibly  discon- 
certing for  him  to  dictate  to  something  that  made  no 
responsive  sound  at  all."  He  did  not,  however,  pour 
himself  out  to  his  amanuensis  without  having  made  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  ground.  "  He  liked  to  *  break 
ground '  by  talking  to  himself  day  by  day  about  the 
characters  and  the  construction  imtil  the  whole  thing 
was  clearly  before  his  mind's  eye.  This  preliminary 
talking  out  the  scheme  was,  of  coui^e,  duly  recorded 
by  the  typewriter."  It  is  not  that  he  made  rough 
drafts  of  his  novels—sketches  to  be  afterwards  ampli- 
fied. "  His  method  might  better  be  compared  with 
Zola's  habit  of  writing  long  letters  to  himself  about 
characters  in  his  next  book  until  they^  became  alive 
enough  for  him  to  begin  a  novel  about  them."  Henry 
James  has  himself,  as  Miss  Bosanquet  points  out, 
described  his  method  of  work  in  The  Death  of  a  Lion, 
in  which  it  is  attributed  to  his  hero,  Neil  Paraday. 
"  Loose,  liberal,  confident,"  he  declares  of  Faraday's 
•*  scenario,"  as  one  might  call  it,  **  it  might  be  passed 
for  a  great,  gossiping,  eloquent  letter— the  overflow  into 
talk  of  an  artist's  amorous  plan." 

Almost  the  chief  interest  of  Henry  James's  two  post- 
humous novels  is  the  fact  that  we  are  given  not  only 
the  novels  themselves— or,  rather,  the  fragments  of  them 
that  the  author  had  written— but  the  **  great,  gossiping, 
eloquent  letters  "  in  which  he  soliloquized  about  them. 
As  a  rule,  these  preliminary  soliloquies  ran  to  about 
thirty  thousand  words,  and  were  destroyed  as  soon  as 
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the  novel  in  hand  was  finished.  So  delightful  are  they 
—such  thrilling  revelations  of  the  wordings  of  an  artist's 
mind— that  one  does  not  quite  know  whether  or  not  to 
congratulate  oneself  on  the  fact  that  the  last  books 
have  been  left  mere  torsos.  Which  would  one  rather 
have — a  complete  novel  or  the  torso  of  a  novel  with 
the  artist's  dream  of  how  to  make  it  perfect?  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide.  What  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  decide  in  the  present  instance  is  <Mie*s  feeling  that 
The  Sense  of  the  Past,  had  it  been  completed,  would 
have  been  very  nearly  a  masterpiece.  In  it  Henry 
James  hoped  to  get  what  he  called'  a  "<  kind  of  quasi-tum- 
of -screw  effect."  Here,  as  in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw, 
he  was  dealing  with  a  sort  of  ghosts— whether  sub- 
jective or  objective  in  their  reality  does  not  matter. 
His  hero  is  a  young  American  who  had  never  been  to 
Europe  till  he  was  about  thirty,  and  yet  was  possessed 
by  that  almost  sensual  sense  of  the  past  which  made 
Henry  James,  as  a  small  boy,  put  his  n<^e  into  English 
books  and  try  to  sniff  in  and  smell  from  their  pages  the 
older  world  from  which  they  came.  The  inheritance 
of  an  old  house  in  a  London  square— a  house  in  which 
the  clocks  had  stopped,  as  it  were,  in  1820— brings 
the  young  man  aver  to  England,  though  the  lady  with 
whom  he  is  in  love  seeks  to  keep  him  in  America  and 
watch  him  developing  as  a  new  species— a  rich,  sensitive, 
and  civilized  American,  untouched  and  unsubdued  by 
Europe.  This  young  man's  emotions  in  London,  amid 
old  things  in  an  atmosphere  that  also  somehow  seemed 
mellow  and  old,  may,  I  fancy,  be  taken  as  a  record  of 
the  author's  own  spiritual  experiences  as  he  drew  in 
long  breaths  of  appreciation  during  his  almost  lifelong 
wanderings  in  this  hemisphere.  For  it  is  important 
to  riemember  that  Henry  James  never  ceased  to  be 
a  foreigner.  He  was  enchanted  by  England  as  by  a 
strange  land.  He  saw  it  always,  like  the  hero  of  The 
Sense  of  the  Past,  "  under  the  charm  %  .  .  of  the  queer, 
incomparable  London  Ught— imless  one  frankly   loved 
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it  rather  as  London  shade— which  he  had  repeatedly 
noted  as  so  strange  as  to  be  at  its  finest  sinister." 

However  else  this  air  might  have  been  described  it  was  signally 
not  the  light  of  freshness,  and  suggested  as  little  as  possible  the 
element  in  which  the  first  children  of  nature  might  have  begun 
to  take  notice.  Ages,  generations,  inventions,  corruptions,  had 
produced  it,  and  it  seemed,  wherever  it  rested,  to  be  filtered  through 
the  bed  of  history.  It  made  the  objects  about  show  for  the  time 
as  in  something  "  turned  on  " — something  highly  successful  that 
he  might  have  seen  at  the  theatre. 

Henry  James  saw  old-world  objects  in  exactly  that 
sort  of  light.  He  knew  in  his  own  nerves  how  Ralph 
Pendrel  felt  on  going  over  his  London  house.  **  There 
wasn't,"  he  says,  "...  an  old  hinge  or  an  old  brass 
lock  that  he  couldn't  work  with  love  of  the  act."  He 
could  observe  the  inanimate  things  of  the  Old  World 
almost  as  if  they  were  living  things.  No  naturalist 
spying  for  patient  hours  upon  birds  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  their  secrets  could  have  had  a  more  curious, 
more  hopeful,  and  more  loitering  eye.  He  found  even 
fairly  common  things  in  Europe,  as  Pendrel  found  the 
things  in  the  house  he  inherited,  "  all  smoothed  with 
service  and  charged  with  accumulated  messages." 

He  was  like  the  worshipper  in  a  Spanish  church,  who  watches 
for  the  tear  on  the  cheek  or  the  blood-drop  from  the  woimd  of 
tome  wonder-working  effigy  of  Mother  and  Son. 

In  The  Sense  of  the  Past,  Henry  James  conceived 
a  fantastic  romance,  in  which  his  hero  steps  not  only 
into  the  inheritance  of  an  old  house,  but  into  1820, 
exchanging  personalities  with  a  young  man  in  one  of 
the  family  portraits,  and  even  wooing  the  young  man's 
betrothed.  It  is  a  story  of  "  queer  "  happenings,  like 
the  story  of  a  dream  or  a  delusion  in  which  the  ruling 
passion  has  reached  the  point  of  mania.  It  is  the  kind 
of  story  that  has  often  been  written  in  a  gross, 
mechanical  way.  Here  it  is  all  delicate — a  study  of 
nuances  and  subtle  relationships.     For  Ralph,  though 
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perfect  in  the  1820  manner,  has  something  of  the 
changeling  about  him— something  that  gradually  makes 
people  think  him  "  queer,"  and  in  the  end  arouses  in 
him  the  dim  beginnings  of  nostalgia  for  his  own  time. 
It  is  a  fascinating  theme  as  Henry  James  works  it 
out — doubly  fascinating  as  he  talks  about  it  to  himself 
in  the  **  scenario "  that  is  published  along  with  the 
story.  In  the  latter  we  see  the  author  groping  for  his 
story,  almost  like  a  medium  in  a  trance.  Like  a 
medium,  he  one  moment  hesitates  and  is  vague,  and 
the  next,  as  he  himself  would  say,  fairly  pounces  on  a 
certainty.  No  artist  ever  cried  with  louder  joy  at  the 
sight  of  things  coming  absolutely  right  under  his  hand. 
Thus,  at  one  moment,  the  author  announces:  — 

The  more  I  get  into  my  drama  the  more  magnificent  upon  my 
word  I  seem  to  see  it  and  feel  it ;  with  such  a  tremendous  lot  of 
possibilities  in  it  that  I  positively  quake  in  dread  of  the  muchness 
with  which  they  threaten  me. 

At  a  moment  of  less  illumination  he  writes:  — 

There  glimmers  and  then  floats  shyly  back  to  me  from  afar, 
the  sense  of  something  like  this,  a  bit  difficult  to  put,  though 
entirely  expressible  with  patience,  and  as  I  catch  hold  of  the  tip 
of  the  tail  of  it  yet  again  strikes  me  as  adding  to  my  action  but 
another  admirable  twist. 

He  continually  sees  himself  catching  by  the  tip  of  the 
tail  the  things  that  solve  his  difficulties.  And  what 
tiny  little  animals  he  sometimes  manages  to  catch  by 
the  tip  of  the  tail  in  some  of  his  trances  of  inspiration  I 
Thus,  at  one  point,  he  breaks  off  excitedly  about  his 
hero  with:  — 

As  to  which,  however,  on  consideration  don't  I  see  myself  catch 
a  bright  betterment  by  not  at  all  making  him  use  a  latch-key  ? 
.  .  .  No,  no— no  latch-key — but  a  rat-tat-tat,  on  his  own  part, 
at  the  big  brass  knocker. 

As  the  writer  searches  for  the  critical  action  or  gesture 
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which  is  to  betray  the  "  abnormalism  "  of  his  hero  to 
the  1820  world  in  which  he  moves,  he  cries  to  himself:  — 

Find  it,  find  it ;  get  it  right,  and  it  will  be  the  making  of  the 
story. 

At  another  stage  in  the  story,  he  cotaiments :  — 

All  that  is  feasible  and  convincing ;  rather  beautiful  to  do  being 
what  I  mean. 

At  yet  another  stage:  — 

I  pull  up,  too,  here,  in  the  midst  of  my  elation — ^though  after 
a  little  I  shall  straighten  everything  out. 

He  discusses  with  himself  the  question  whether  Ralph 
Pendrel,  in  the  1820  world,  is  to  repeat  exactly  the 
experience  of  the  young  man  in  the  portrait,  and  con- 
fides to  himself:— 

Just  now,  a  page  or  two  back,  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  I  let 
m3r8elf  be  scared,  by  a  momentarily-confused  appearance,  an 
assumption,  that  he  doesn't  repeat  it.  I  see,  on  recovery  of  my 
wits,  not  to  say  of  my  wit,  that  he  very  exactly  does. 

Nowhere  in  the  "  scenario  "  is  the  artist's  pleasure 
in  his  work  expressed  more  finely  than  in  the  passage 
in  which  Henry  James  describes  his  hero  at  the  crisis 
of  his  experience,  when  the  latter  begins  to  feel  that 
he  is  imder  the  observation  of  his  alter  ego,  and  is 
being  vaguely  threatened.  **  There  must,"  the  author 
tells  himself — 

There  must  be  sequences  here  of  the  strongest,  I  make  out — 
the  successive  driving  in  of  the  successive  silver-headed  nails  at 
the  very  points  and  under  the  very  tops  that  I  reserve  for  them. 
That's  it,  the  silver  nail,  the  recurrence  of  it  in  the  right  place, 
the  perfection  of  the  salience  of  each,  and  the  trick  is  played. 

••  Trick,"  he  says,  but  Henry  James  resorted  little  to 
tricks,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  He  scorns 
the  easy  and  the  obvious^  m  in  preparing  for  tht  return 
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of  the  young  hero  to  the  modem  world — 2l  return  made 
possible  by  a  noble  act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  a  second  1820  girl  who  sends  him  from  her,  yet 
"  without  an  excess  of  the  kind  of  romanticism  I  don't 
want."  There  is  another  >yoman — the  modem  woman 
whom  Ralph  had  loved  in  America— who  might  help  the 
machinery  of  the  story  (as  the  author  thinks)  if  he 
brought  her  on  the  scene  at  a  certain  stage.  But  he 
thinks  of  the  device  only  to  exclaim  against  it:  — 

Can't  possibly  do  anything  so  artistically  base. 

The  notes  for  The  Ivory  Tcwer  are  equally  alluring, 
though  The  Ivory  Tower  is  not  itself  so  good  as 
The  Sense  of  the  Past.  It  is  a  story  of  contemporary 
American  life,  and  we  are  told  that  the  author  laid  it. 
aside  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  feeling  that  **  he 
could  no  longer  work  upon  a  fiction  supposed  to  repre- 
sent contemporary  or  recent  life."  Especially  interesting 
is  the  ••  scenario,"  because  of  the  way  in  which  we 
find  Henry  James  trying— poor  man,  he  was  always 
an  amateur  at  names  I — to  get  the  right  names  for  his 
characters.  He  ponders,  for  instance,  on  the  name  of 
his  heroine:  — 

I  want  her  name  .  .  .  her  Christian  one,  to  be  Mo3rra,  and 
must  have  some  bright  combination  with  that ;  the  essence  of  which 
is  a  surname  of  two  syllables  and  ending  in  a  consonant — also 
beginning  with  one.  I  am  thinking  of  Moyra  Grabham,  the  latter 
excellent  thing  was  in  The  Times  of  two  or  three  days  ago ;  the 
only  fault  is  a  little  too  much  meaning. 

Consciousness  in  artistry  can  seldom  have  descended  to 
minuter  details  with  a  larger  gesture.  One  would  not 
have  missed  these  games  of  genius  with  syllables  an<J 
consonants  for  worlds.  Is  it  all  an  exquisite  farce  or  i^ 
it  splendidly  heroic?  Are  we  here  spectators  of  thq 
incongruous  heroism  of  an  artist  who  puts  a  hero's 
(earnestness  into  getting  the  last  perfection  of  shine 
on  tQ  a  boot  or  the  last  fine  shade  of  meaninl^.  into 
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the  maimer  in  which  he  says,  **  No,  thank  you,  no 
sugar"?  No,  it  is  something  mor^  than  that.  It 
is  the  heroism  of  a  man  who  lived  at  every  turn  and 
trifle  for  his  craft— who  seems  to  have  had  almost  no 
life  outside  it.  In  the  temple  of  his  art,  he  found  the 
very  dust  of  the  sanctuary  holy.  He  had  the  perfect 
piety  of  the  artist  in  the  least  as  well  as  in  the  greatest 
things. 

3.  How  He  was  Born  Again 

As  one  reads  the  last  fragment  of  the  autobiography 
of  Henry  James,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  as 
a  convert  giving  his  testimony.  Henry  James  was 
converted  into  an  Englishman  with  the  same  sense  of 
being  born  again  as  is  felt  by  many  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  He  can  speak  of  the  joy  of  it  all  only 
in  superlatives.  He  had  the  convert's  sense  of— in  his 
own  phrase—**  agitations,  explorations,  initiations  (I 
scarce  know  how  endearingly  enough  to  name  them  I)." 
He  speaks  of  **  this  really  prodigious  flush  **  of  his 
first  full  experience  of  England.  He  passes  on  the  e£fect 
of  his  religious  rapture  when  he  tells  us  that  **  really 
wherever  I  looked,  and  still  more  wherever  I  pressed, 
I  sank  in  and  in  up  to  my  nose."  How  breathlessly 
he  conjures  up  the  scene  of  his  dedication,  as  he  calls 
it,  in  the  coffee-room  of  a  Liverpool  hotel  on  that 
gusty,  **  overwhelmingly  English  "  March  morning  in 
1869,  on  which  at  the  age  of  almost  twenty-six  he 
fortunately  and  fatally  landed  on  these  shores, 

with  immediate  intensities  of  appreciation,  as  I  may  call  the 
muffled  accompaniment,  for  fear  of  almost  indecently  ovemaming  it. 

He  looks  back,  with  how  exquisite  a  humour  and 
seriousness,  on  that  morning  as  having  finally  settled 
his  destiny  as  an  artist.     **  This  doom,"  he  writes  : — 

This   doom    of   inordinate   exposure   to   appearances,    aspects, 
images,  every  protrusive  item  almost^  in  ^e  fpt^t  beheld  sum 
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of  things,  I  regard  ...  as  having  settled  upon  me  once  for  all 
while  I  observed,  for  instance,  that  in  England  the  plate  of  buttered 
mufi^s  and  its  cover  were  sacredly  set  upon  the  slop-bowl  after 
hot  water  had  been  ingenuously  poured  into  the  same,  and  had 
seen  that  circumstance  in  a  perfect  cloud  of  accompaniments. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Henry  James  that  he  should 
associate  the  hour  in  which  he  turned  to  grace  with  a 
plate  of  buttered  muffins.  His  fiction  remained  to  the 
end  to  some  extent  the  tale  of  a  buttered  muffin.  He 
made  mountains  out  of  muffins  all  his  days.  His  ecstasy 
and  his  curiosity  were  nine  times  out  of  ten  larger 
than  their  objects.  Thus,  though  he  was  intensely 
interested  in  English  life^  he  was  interested  in  it,  not 
in  its  largeness  as  life  so  much  as  in  its  littleness  as  a 
museum,  almost  a  museum  of  bric-d-brac.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  waiter  in  the  coffee-room  in  the 
Liverpool  hotel  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  works 
of  the  English  novelists. 

Again  and  again  in  his  reminiscences  one  comes  upon 
evidence  that  Henry,  James  arrived  in  England  in  the 
spirit  of  a  collector,  a  connoisseur,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  convert.  His  ecstasy  was  that  of  a  convert :  his 
curiosity  was  that  of  a  connoisseur.  As  he  recalls 
his  first  experience  of  a  London  eating-house  of  the 
old  sort,  with  its  "  small  compartments,  narrow  as  horse- 
stalls,"  he  glories  in  the  sordidness  of  it  all,  because 
••  every  face  was  a  documentary  scrap." 

I  said  to  myself  under  every  shock  and  at  the  hint  of  every  savour 
that  this  it  was  for  an  exhibition  to  reek  with  local  colour,  and  one 
could  dispense  with  a  napkin,  with  a  crusty  roll,  with  room  for 
one's  elbows  or  one's  feet,  with  an  immunity  from  intermittance 
of  the  "  plain  boiled  "  much  better  than  one  could  dispense  with 
that. 

Here,  again,  one  has  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  show  of  English  life  revealed  itself  to  Henry  James 
as  an  exhibition  of  eating.  **  As  one  sat  there,"  he 
says  of  his  reeking  restaurant,  "one  understood.''  It 
is  in  the  same  mood  of  the  connoisseur  on  the  track  of 
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a  precious  discovery  that  he  recaUs  **  the  very  first 
occasion  of  my  sallying  forth  from  Morley's  Hotel  in 
Trafalgar  Square  to  dine  at  a  house  of  sustaining,  of 
inspiring  hospitality  in  the  Kensington  quarter."  What 
an  epicure  the  man  was  I  **  The  thrill  of  sundry  invita- 
tions to  breakfast  "  still  survived  on  his  palate  more 
than  forty  years  afterwards.  Not  that  these  meals 
were  recalled  as  gorges  of  the  stomach  :  they  were 
merely  gorges  of  sensation,  gorges  of  the  sense  of  the 
past.  The  breakfasts  associated  him  '*  at  a  jump " 
with  the  ghosts  of  Byron  and  Sheridan  and  Rogers. 
They  had  also  a  documentary  value  as  **  the  exciting 
note  of  a  social  order  in  which  every  one  wasn't  hurled 
straight,  with  the  momentum  of  rising,  upon  an  office 
or  a  store.  ..."  It  was  one  morning,  "beside  Mrs. 
Charles  Norton's  tea-room,  in  Queen's  Gate  Terrace," 
that  his  •'  thrilling  opportunity "  came  to  sit  opposite 
to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  eminent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  American,  not  for  his  own  sake  so  much  as 
because  recently  he  had  been  the  subject  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  banter.  Everybody  in  England,  like  Mr. 
Harrison,  seemed  to  Henry  James  to  be  somebody, 
or  at  least  to  have  been  talked  about  by  somebody. 
They  were  figures,  not  cyphers.  They  were  characters 
in  a  play  with  cross-references. 

The  beauty  was  .  .  .  that  people  had  references,  and  that  a 
reference  was  then,  to  my  mind,  whether  in  a  person  or  an  object, 
the  most  glittering,  the  most  becoming  ornament  possible,  a  style 
of  decoration  one  seemed  likely  to  perceive  figures  here  and  there, 
whether  animate  or  no,  quite  groan  under  the  accumulation  and 
the  weight  of. 

It  is  surprising  that,  loving  this  new  life  so 
ecstatically,  James  should  so  seldom  attempt  to  leave 
any  detailed  description  of  it  in  his  reminiscences.  He 
is  constantly  describing  his  raptures  :  he  only  occasion- 
ally describes  the  thing  he  was  rapturous  about.  Almost 
all  he  tells  us  about  "  the  extravagant  youth  of  the 
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aesthetic  period  "  is  that  to  live  through  it  **  was  to 
seem  privileged  to  such  immensities  as  history  would 
find  left  her  to  record  but  with  bated  breath."  He 
recalls  again  **  the  particular  swieetness  of  wonder  •* 
with  which  be  haunted  certain  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,  but  it  is  him^lf,  not  the  National  GaUery, 
that  he  writes  about.  Of  Titian  and  Rembrandt  and 
Rubens  he  communicates  nothing  but  the  fact  that 
**  the  cup  of  sensation  was  thereby  filled  to  overflowing." 
He  does,  indeed,  give  a  slender  description  of  his  first 
sight  of  Swinburne  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  the 
chief  fact  even  of  this  incident  is  that  "  I  thrilled  .  .  . 
with  the  prodigy  of  this  circumstance  that  I  should 
be  admiring  Titian  in  the  sam^  breath  with  Mr. 
Swinburne." 

Thus  the  reminiscences  are;,  in  a  sense,  extraordinarily, 
egotistic.  This  is,  however,  not  to  condemn  them. 
Henry  James  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  his  own 
greatest  character,  and  his  portrait  of  his  excitements 
is  one  of  the  most  enrapturing  things  in  the  litexatiu^ 
of  autobiography.  He  makes  us  share  these  excitements 
simply  by  telling  us  how  excited  he  was.  They  are 
exactly  the  sort  of  excitements  all  of  us  have  felt  on 
being  introduced  to  people  and  places  and  pictures  we 
have  dreamed  about  from  our  youth.  ^Who  has  nx>t 
felt  the  same  kind  of  joy  as  Henry  James  felt  when 
George  Eliot  allowed  him  to  nm  for  the  doctor?  **  I 
shook  off  my  fellow- visitor,"  he  relates,  **  for  swifter 
cleaving  of  the  air,  and  I  re^call  still  feeling  that  I 
cleft  it  even  in  the  dull  four-wheeler."  After  he  had 
delivered  his  message,  he  **  cherished  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  the  particular  quality  of  my  vibration."  The 
occasion  of  the  message  to  the  doctor  seems  strangely 
comic  in  the  telling.  On  arriving  at  George  Eliot's,  Henry 
James  found  one  of  G.  H.  Lewes's  sons  lying  in  horrible 
pain  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  heritage  of  an  old 
accident  in  the  S/West  Indies,  or,  as  Henry  James 
characteristically  de3cribes  it  : — 
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a  sufiered  onset  from  an  angry  bull,  I  seem  to  recall,  who  had  tossed 
or  otherwise  mauled  him,  and,  though  beaten  off,  left  him  consider- 
ably compromised. 

There  is  something  still  more  comic  than  this, 
however,  to  be  got  out  of  his  visits  to  George  Eliot. 
The  visit  he  paid  her  at  Witley  tmder  the  **  much-waved 
wing  ••  of  the  irrepressible  Mrs.  Greville,  who  **  knew 
no  law  but  that  of  innocent  and  exquisite  aberration/^ 
had  a  superb  conclusion,  which  "  left  our  adventure 
an  approved  ruin."  As  James  was  about  to  leave, 
and  indeed  was  at  the  step  of  the  brougham  with  Mrs. 
Greville,  G.  H.  Lewes  called  on  him  to  wait  a  moment. 
He  returned  to  the  doorstep,  and  waited  till  Lewes 
hurried  back  across  the  hall,  "  shaking  high  the  pair 
of  blue-bound  volumes  his  allusion  to  the  iminvited, 
the  verily  importimate  loan  of  which  by  Mrs.  Grevilla 
had  lingered  on  the  air  after  his  dash  in  quest  of 
them  "  :— 

"  Ah,  those  books — take  them  away,  please,  away,  away  I  " 
I  hear  him  unreservedly  plead  while  he  thrusts  them  again  at  me, 
and  I  scurry  back  into  our  conveyance. 

The  blue-bound  volumes  happened  to  be  a  copy  of 
Henry  James's  own  new  book — a  presentation  copy  he 
had  given  to  Mrs.  Greville,  and  she,  in  turn,  with  the 
best  intentions,  had  tried  to  leave  with  George  Eliot, 
to  be  read  and  admired.  George  Eliot  and  Lewes 
had  failed  to  connect  their  young  visitor  with  the 
volumes.  Hence  a  situation  so  comic  that  even  its 
victim  could  not  but  enjoy  it  : — 

Our  hosts  hadn't  so  much  as  connected  book  with  author, 
or  author  with  visitor,  or  visitor  with  anything  but  the  con- 
venience of  his  ridding  them  of  an  unconsidered  trifle ;  grudging, 
as  they  so  justifiedly  did,  the  impingement  of  such  matters 
on  their  consciousness.  The  vivid  demonstration  of  one's  failure 
to  penetrate  there  had  been  in  the  sweep  of  Lewes's  gesture, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  bettered  by  his  actually  wielding 
a  broom. 
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Henry  James  was  more  fortunate  in  Tennyson  as 
a  host.  Tennyson  had  read  at  least  one  of  his  stories 
and  liked  it.  All  the  same,  James  was  disappointed 
in  Tennyson.  He  expected  to  find  him  a  poet  signed 
and  stamped,  and  found  him  only  a  booming  bard.  Not 
only  was  Temiyson  not  Tennysonian  :  he  Was  not  quite 
real.     His  conversation  came  as  z,  shock  to  his  guest : — 

He  struck  me  as  neither  knowing  nor  communicating  knowledge. 

As  Tennyson  read  Locksley  Hall  to  his  guests, 
Henry  James  had  to  pinch  himself,  **  not  at  all  to 
keep  from  swooning,  but  much  rather  to  set  up  som^ 
rush  of  sensibility."  What  a  lovely  touch  of  malice 
there  is  in  his  description  of  Tennyson  on  an  occasion 
on  which  the  ineffable  Mrs.  Greville  quoted  some  of 
his  own  verse  to  him : — 

He  took  these  things  with  a  gnifE  philosophy,  and  could  always 
repay  them,  on  the  spot,  in  heavily-shov^ed  coin  of  the  same 
mint,  since  it  was  a  question  of  his  genius. 

Henry  James  ever  retained' a  beautiful  detachment 
of  intellect,  even  after  his  conversion.  He  was  a  wit 
as  well  as  an  enthusiast.  The  Middle  Years^  indeed, 
is  precious  in  every  page  for  its  wit  as  well  as  for 
its  confessional  raptures.  It  may  be  objected  that 
Henry  James's  wit  is  only  a  new  form  of  the  old- 
fashioned  periphrasis.  He  might  be  described  as  the 
last  of  the  periphrastic  humorists.  At  the  same  time, 
if  ever  in  any  book  there  was  to  be  found  the  free 
play  of  an  original  genius — a  genius  however  limited 
and  even  little— it  is  surely  in  the  autobiography  of 
Henry  James.  Those  who  can  read  it  at  all  will 
read  it  with  shining  eyes. 


VII 
BROWNING:    THE  POET   OF   LOVE 

Browning's  reputation  has  not  yet  risen  again  beyond 
a  half*tide.  The  fact  that  two  books  about  him  were 
published  during  the  war,  however,  suggests  that  there 
is  a  revival  of  interest  in  his  work.  It  would  have 
been  surprising  if  this  had  not  been  so.  He  is  one 
of  the  poets  who  inspire  confidence  at  a  time  when 
all  the  devils  are  loosed  out  of  Hell.  B;rowning  was 
the  great  challenger  of  the  multitude  of  devils.  He 
did  not  achieve  his  optimism  by  ignoring  Satan,  but 
by  defymg  him.  His  courage  was  not  merely  of  the 
stomach,  but  of  the  daring  imagination.  There  is  no 
more  detestable  sign  of  literary  humbug  than  the 
pretence  that  Browning  was  an  optimist  simply  because 
he  did  not  experience  sorrow  and  indigestion  as  other 
people  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  he^  enjoyed 
good  health.  As  Professor  Phelps,  of  Yale,  says  in  a 
recent  book,  Robert  Browning:  How  to  Know  Him : — 

He  had  a  truly  wonderful  digestion  :  it  was  his  firm  belief  that 
one  should  eat  only  what  one  really  enjoyed,  desire  being  the 
infallible  sign  that  the  food  was  healthful.  "  My  father  was  a 
man  of  bonne  fourcheile,"  said  Barett  Browning  to  me  ;  "  he  was 
not  very  fond  of  meat,  but  liked  all  kinds  of  ItaUan  dishes,  especially 
with  rich  sauces.  He  always  ate  freely  of  rich  and  delicate  things. 
He  would  make  a  whole  meal  off  mayonnaise." 

Upon  which  the  American  professor  comments  with 
ingenuous  humour  of  a  kind  rare  in  professors  in  this 
hemisphere :  — 

It  is  pleasant  to   remember   that   Emerson,  the  other  great 
optimist  of  the  century,  used  to  eat  pie  for  breakfast. 
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The  man  who  does  not  suffer  from  pie  will  hardly 
suffer  from  pessimism  ;  but,  as  Professor  Phelps  insists. 
Browning  faced  greater 'terrors  than  pie  for  breakfast, 
and  his  philosophy  did  not  flinch.  There  was  no  other 
English  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  to  the 
same  degree  made  all  himian  experiences  his  own. 
His  poems  are  not  poems  about  little  children  who 
win  good-conduct  prizes.  They  are  poems  of  the 
agonies  of  life,  poems  about  tragic  severance,  poems 
about  failure.  They  range  through  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  with  the  magnificent  boldness  of  Dostoevsky's 
novels.  The  madman,  the  atheist,  the  adulterer,  the 
traitor,  the  murderer,  the  beast,  are  portrayed  in  them 
side  by  side  with  the  hero,  the  saint,  and  the  perfect 
woman.  There  is  every  sort  of  rogue  here  half-way 
between  good  and  evil,  and  every  sort  of  half-hero 
who  is  either  worse  than  his  virtue  or  better  than  his 
sins.  Nowhere  else  in  English  poetry  outside  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  is  there  such  a  varied 
and  humorous  gallery  of  portraits.  Landor's  often 
quoted  comparison  of  Browning  with  Chaucer  is  a  piece 
of  perfect  and  essential  criticism  : — 

Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale. 
No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse. 

For  Browning  was  a  portrait-painter  by  genius  and  a 
philosopher  only  by  accident.  He  w!as  a  historian  even 
more  than  a  moralist.  He  was  bom  with  a  passion 
for  living  in  other  people's  experiences.  So  impartially 
and  eagerly  did  he  make  himself  a  voice  of  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good  in  human  nature  that  occasionally  one 
has  heard  people  speculating  as  to  whether  he  can 
have  led  so  reputable  a  life  as  the  biographers  make 
one  believe.  To  speculate  in  this  manner,  however,  is 
to  blunder  into  forgetfulness  of  Browning's  own  answer, 
in  /iow  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary^  to  all  such  calumnies 
on  poets, 
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Of  all  the  fields  of  human  experience^  it  was  love 
into  which  the  imagination  of  Browning  most  fully 
entered.  It  may  seem  an  obvious  thing  to  say 
about  almost  any  poet,  but  Browning  differed  from 
other  poets  in  being  able  to  express,  not  only  the  love 
of  his  ovm  heart,  but  the  love  of  the  hearts  of  all  sorts 
of  people.  He  dramatized  every  kind  of  love  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  sensual.  One  might  say  of  him  that 
there  never  was  another  poet  in  whom  there  was  so 
much  of  the  obsession  of  love  and  so  little  of  the 
obsession  of  sex.  Love  was  for  him  the  crisis  and 
test  of  a  man's  life.  The  disreputable  lover  has 
his  say  in  Browning's  monologues  no  less  than  Count 
Gismond.  Porphyria's  lover,  mad  and  a  murderer, 
lives  in  our  imaginations  ^  brightly  as  the  idealistic 
lover  of  Cristina. 

The  dramatic  lyric  and  monologue  in  which  Browning 
set  forth  the  varieties  of  passionate  experience  was 
an  art-form  of  immense  possibilities,  which  it  was  a 
work  of  genius  to  discover.  To  say  that  Browning, 
the  inventor  of  this  amazingly  fine  form,  was  indifferent 
to  form  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  extreme  of 
stupidity.  At  the  same  time,  its  very  newness  puzzles 
many  readers,  even  to-day.  Some  people  cannot  read 
Browning  without  note  or  conmient,  because  they  are 
unable  to  throw  themselves  imaginatively  into  the  ^'  I  " 
of  each  new  poem.  Our  artistic  sense  is  as  yet  so  Uttle 
developed  that  many  persons  are  appalled  by  the  energy 
of  imagination  which  is  demanded  of  them  before  they 
are  reborn,  as  it  were,  into  the  setting  of  his  dramatic 
studies.  Professor  Phelps's  book  should  be  of  especial 
service  to  such  readers,  because  it  will  train  them 
in  the  right  method  of  approach  to  Browning's  best 
work.  It  is  a  very  admirable  essay  in  popular  literary 
interpretation.  One  is  astonished  by  its  insight  even 
more  than  by  its  recurrent  banality.  There  are  sentences 
that  will  make  the  fastidious  shrink,  such  as  : — 

The  comzQerdal  worth  of  PauHn§  was  exactly  zero. 
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And  : — 

Their  (the  Brownings')  love-letters  reveal  a  drama  of  noble 
passion  that  excels  in  beauty  and  intensity  the  universally  popular 
examples  of  Heloise  and  Abelard,  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  Paul 
and  Virginia. 

And,  again,  in  the  story  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  Browning's  death  : — 

In  order  to  prove  to  his  son  that  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him,  he  ran  rapidly  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  the  son  vainly  trying 
to  restrain  him.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  youthful 
folly  of  aged  folk  than  their  impatient  resentment  of  proffered 
hygienic  advice. 

Even  the  interpretations  of  the  poems  sometimes  take 
one's  breath  away,  as  when,  discussing  The  Lost 
Mistress,   Professor  Phelps  observes  that  the  lover  : — 

instead  of  thinking  of  his  own  misery  .  .  .  endeavours  to  make 
the  awkward  situation  easier  for  the  girl  by  small  talk  about  the 
sparrows  and  the  leaf-buds. 

When  one  has  marvelled  one's  fill  at  the  professor's 
phrases  and  misunderstandings,  however,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  has  written  what  is  probably  the 
best  popular  introduction  to  Browning  in  existence. 

Professor  Phelps's  book  is  one  of  those  rare  essays  in 
popular  criticism  which  will  introduce  an  average  reader 
to  a  world  of  new*  excitements.  One  of  its  chief  virtues 
is  that  it  is  an  anthology  as  well  as  a  commentary. 
It  contains  more  than  fifty  complete  poems  of  Browning 
quoted  in  the  body  of  the  book.  And  these  include, 
not  merely  short  poems  like  Meeting  at  Night,  but  long 
poems,  such  as  Andrea  del  Sarta,  Caliban  on  Setebos, 
and  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came.  This 
is  the  right  kind  of  introduction  to  a  great  author. 
The  poet  is  allowed  ^  far  as  possible  to  be  his  own 
interpreter.  i 

At  the  outset  Professor  Phelps  quotes  in  full 
Transcendentalism  and  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary 
as  Browning's  confessioa  of  his  ain^s  as  an  artist.     The 
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first  of  these  is  Browning's  most  energetic  assertion 
that  the  poet  is  no  philosopher  concerned  with  ideas 
rather  than  with  things — with  abstractions  rather  than 
with  actions.  His  disciples  have  written  a  great  many 
books  that  seem  to  reduce  him  from  a  poet  to  a 
philosopher,  and  one  cannot  protest  too  vehemently 
against  this  dulling  of  an  ima^nation  richer  than  sL 
child's  in  adventures  and  in  the  passion  for  the  detailed 
and  the  concrete.  In  Transcendentalism  he  bids  a 
younger  poet  answer  whether  there  is  more  help  to 
be  got  from  Jacob  Boehme  with  his  subtle  meanings  : — 

Or  some  stout  Mage  like  him  of  Halberstadt, 

John,  who  made  things  Boehme  wrote  thoughts  about. 

With  how  magnificent  an  image  he  then  justifies 
the  poet  of  '*  things  "  as  compared  with  the  philosopher 
of  ••  thoughts  "  :— 

He  with  a  "  look  you !  '*  vents  a  brace  of  rhymes. 
And  in  there  breaks  the  sudden  rose  herself. 
Over  us,  under,  round  us  every  side. 
Nay,  in  and  out  the  tables  and  the  chairs 
And  musty  volumes,  Boehn^e's  book  and  all — 
Buries  us  with  a  glory,  young  once  more, 
Pouring  heaven  into  this  poor  house  of  life. 

One  of  the  things  one  constantly  marvels  at  as  one 
reads  Browning  is  the  splendid  aestheticism  with  which 
he  lights  up  prosaic  words  and  pedestrian  details  with 
beauty.  , 

The  truth  is,  if  we  do  not  t>ealize  that  hQ  is  a 
great  singer  and  a  g^reat  painter  as  well  as  a^  g^reat 
hiunorist  and  realist,  we  shall  have  read  him  in  vain. 
No  doubt  his  phrases  are  often  as  grotesque  as  jagged 
teeth,  as  when  the  mourners  are  made  to  say  in  A 
Qrammarian's  Funeral : — 

Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again. 
Rimming  the  rock-row ! 

Reading  the  second  of  these  lines  cme  feels  as  if 
one  of  the  mourners  had  stubbed  his  foot  against  a 
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sharp  stone  on,  the  mountain-path.  And  yet,  if  Biiovming 
invented  a  harsh  speech  of  bis  own  for  common  use,  he 
uttered  it  in  all  the  varied  rhythms  of  genius  and 
passion.  There  may  often  be  no  mxisic  in  the  individual 
words,  but  there  is  always  in  the  poems  as  a^  whole 
a  deep  undercurrent  of  music  as  from  some  hidden 
river.  His  poems  have  the  movement  of  living  things. 
They  are  lacking  only  in  smooth  and  static  loveliness. 
They  are  full  of  the  hoof-beats  of   Pegasus. 

iWe  find  in  his  poems,  indeed,  no  fastidious  escape 
from  life,  but  an  exalted  acceptance  of  it.  Bgrowning 
is  one  of  the  very  few  poets  who,  echoing  the  Creator, 
have  declared  that  the  world  is  good.  His  sense  of 
the  goodness  of  it  even  in  foulness  and  in  failure  is 
written  over  half  of  his  poems.  CfiUde  Roland  to  the 
Dark  Tower  Came  is  a  fable  of  life  triumphant  in 
a  world  tombstoned  with  every  abominable  and  hostile 
thing— a  world,  too,  in  which  the  hero  is  doomed  to 
perish  at  devilish  hands.  Wihenever  one  finds  oneself 
doubting  the  immensity  of  Browning's  g'enius,  one  has 
only  to  read  Childe  Roland  again  to  restore  one's 
faith.  There  never  was  a  landscape  so  alive  with 
horror  as  that  amid  which  the  knight  travelled  in  quest 
of  the  Dark  Tower.  As  detail  is  added  to  detail,  it 
becomes  horrible  as  suicide,  a  shrieking  progress  of 
all  the  torments,  till  one  is  wrought  up  into  a  very 
nightmare  of  apprehension  and  the  Tower  itself 
appears  : — 

The  round  squat  tower,  blind  as  the  fool's  heart. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  pause  and  gathering  of  courage 
as  in  the  verses  that  follow  in  which  the  last  of  the 
knights  takes  his  resolve?:  — 

Not  see  ?  because  of  night  perhaps  ? — why,  day 
Came  back  again  for  that !  before  it  left. 
The  dying  sunset  kindled  through  a  cleft : 
The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay — 
''  Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft  I  " 
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Not  hear  ?    When  noise  was  everywhere !  it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  bell.    Names  in  my  ears. 
Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers — 

How  such  a  one  was  strong,  and  such  was  bold. 

And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 
Lost,  lost  I  one  moment  kncUed  the  woe  of  years. 

There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hillside,  met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  frame 
For  one  more  picture  I  in  a  sheet  of  flame 

I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  aU.    And  yet 

Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  Ups  I  set. 

And  blew.     "  CkUde  Roland  to  th§  Dark  Towir  came/' 

There,  if  anjrwhere  in  literature,  is  the  summit  of  tragic 
and  triumphant  music.  There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as 
profound  and  imaginative  expression  of  the  heroic  spirit 
as  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  English  language. 

To  belittle  Browning  as  an  artist  after  such  a  poem 
is  to  blaspheme  against  art.  To  belittle  him  as  an 
optimist  is  to  play  the  fool  with  words.  Browning  was 
an  optimist  only  in  the  sense  that  he  believed  in  what 
Stevenson  called  *'  the  ultimate  decency  of  things,"  and 
that  he  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  heroic  spirit  to 
face  any  test  devised  for  it  by  inquisitors  or  devils. 
He  was  not  defiant  in  a  fine  attitude  like  Byron.  His 
defiance  was  rather  a  form  of  magnanimity.  He  is 
said,  on  Robert  Buchanan's  authority,  to  have  thundered 
••  No,"  when  in  his  later  years  he  was  asked  if  he  were 
a  Christian.  But  his  defiance  was  the  defiance  of  a 
Christian,  the  dauntlessness  of  a  knight  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Perhaps  it  is  that  he  was  more  Christian  than 
the  Christians,  Like  the  Pope  in  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,  he  loathed  the  association  of  Christianity  with 
respectability.  Some  readers  are  bewildered  by  his 
respectability  in  trivial  things,  such  as  dress,  into  fail- 
ing to  see  his  hatred  of  respectability  when  accepted  as 
a  standard  in  spiritual  things.  He  is  more  sympathetic 
towards  the  disreputable  suicides  in  Apparent  Failure 
than  towards  the  vacillating  and  respectable  lovers   in 
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The  Statue  and  the  Bust.  There  was  at  least  a  hint 
of  heroism  in  the  last  madness  of  the  doomed  men. 
Browning  again  and  again  protests^  as  Blake  had  done 
earlier,  against  the  mean  moral  values  of  his  age.  Energy 
to  him  as  to  Blake  meant  endless  delight,  and  especially 
those  two  great  energies  of  the  spirit— love  and  heroism. 
For,  though  his  work  is  not  a  philosophic  expression 
of  moral  ideas,  it  is  an  imaginative  expression  of  moral 
ideas,  as  a  result  of  which  he  is,  above  all,  the  poet 
of  lovers  and  heroes.  Imagination  is  a  caged  bird  in 
these  days  ;  with  Browning  it  was  a  soaring  eagle. 
In  some  ways  Mr.  Conrad's  is  the  most  heroic  imagination 
in  contemporary  literature.  But  he  does  not  take  this 
round  globe  of  light  and  darkness  into  his  purview  as 
Browning  did.  The  whole  earth  is  to  him  shadowed 
with  futility.  Browning  was  too  lyrical  to  resign  him- 
self to  the  shadows.  He  saw  the  earth  through  the 
eyes  of  a  lover  till  the  end.  He  saw  death  itself  as 
no  more  than  an  interlude  of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold 
before  a  lovers'  meeting.  It  may  be  that  it  is  all'  a 
rapturous  illusion,  and  that,  after  we  have  laid  him 
aside  and  slept  a  night's  broken  sleep,  we  sink  back 
again  naturally  into  the  tittle  careful  hopes  and  infidelities 
of  everyday.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  whole 
heroic  literature  to  which  the  world  will  always  do  well 
to  turn  in  days  of  inexorable  pain  and  horror  such 
as  those  through  which  it  has  but  recently  passed. 


VIII 
THE   FAME   OF   J.   M.   SYNGE 

The  most  masterly  piece  of  literary  advertising  in  modem 
times  was  surely  Mr.  Yeats's  enforcement  of  Synge  upon 
the  coteries— or  the  choruses — as  a  writer  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare.  So  successful  has 
Mr.  Yeats  been^  indeed^  in  the  exaltation  of  his  friend, 
that  people  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  Mr. 
Yeats  himself,  and  not  Synge,  who  is  the  ruling  figure 
in  modem  Irish  literature.  One  does  not  criticize  Mr. 
Yeats  for  this.  During  the  Synge  controversy  he  was 
a  man  raising  his  voice  in  the  heat  of  battle—a  man, 
too,  praising  a  generous  comrade  who  was  but  lately 
dead.  The  critics  outside  Ireland,  however,  have  had 
none  of  these  causes  of  passion  to  prevent  them  from 
seeing  Synge  justly.  They  simply  bowed  down  before 
the  idol  that  Mr.  Yeats  had  set  up  before  them,  and 
danced  themselves  into  ecstasies  round  the  image  of  the 
golden  playboy. 

Mr.  Howe,  who  wrote  a  sincere  and  able  book  on 
Synge,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  apostle  of  the 
Synge  cult.  He  sets  before  us  a  god,  not  a  man— a 
creator  of  absolute  beauty— and  he  asks  us  to  accept 
the  conunon  view  that  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World  is  his  masterpiece.  There  can  never  be  any 
true  criticism  of  Synge  till  we  have  got  rid  of  all  these 
obsessions  and  idolatries.  Synge  was  an  extraordinary 
man  of  genius,  but  he  was  not  an  extraordinarily  great 
man  of  genius.  He  is  not  the  peer  of  Shakespeare  : 
he  is  not  the  peer  of  Shelfey  :  he  is  the  peer,  say,  of 
Stevenson.      His    was    a   bjnvay,    not    a    high-road^   of 
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genius.  That  is  why  he  has  an  immensely  more 
enthusiastic  following  among  clever  people  than  among 
simple  people. 

Once  and  once  only  Synge  achieved  a  piece  of  art 
that  was  universal  in  its  appeal,  satisfying  equally  the 
artistic  formula  of  Pater  and  the  artistic  formula 
of  Tolstoi.  This  was  Riders  to  the  Sea.  Riders 
to  the  Sea,  a  lyrical  pageant  of  pity  made  out 
of  the  destinies  of  fisher-folk,  is  a  play  that  would 
have  been  understood  in  ancient  Athens  or  in  Elizabethan 
London,  as  well  as  by  an  audience  of  Irish  peasants 
to-day. 

Here,  incidentally,  we  get  a  foretaste  of  that  preoccu- 
pation with  death  which  heightens  the  tensity  in  so  much 
of  Synge's  work.  There  is  a  corpse  on  the  stage  in 
Riders  to  the  Sea,  and  a  man  laid  out  as  a  corpse  in 
.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  and  there  is  a  funeral  party 
in  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  Synge's  imagina- 
tion dwelt  much  among  the  tombs.  Even  in  his  comedies, 
his  laughter  does  not  spring  from  an  exuberant  joy 
in  life  so  much  as  from  excitement  among  the 
incongruities  of  a  world  that  is  due  to  death.  Hence 
he  cannot  be  sunmied  up  either  as  a  tragic  or  a  comic 
writer.  He  is  rather  a  tragic  satirist  with  the  soul  of 
a  lyric  poet. 

If  he  is  at  his  greatest  in  Riders  to  the  Sea,  he  is 
at  his  most  personal  in  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  and 
this  is  essentially  a  tragic  satire.  It  is  a  symbolic 
play  woven  out  of  the  illusions  of  two  blind  beggars. 
Mr.  Howe  says  that  **  there  is  nothing  for  the  symbolists 
in  The  Well  of  the  Saints,**  but  that  is  because  he  is 
anxious  to  prove  that  Synge  was  a  great  creator  of 
men  and  women.  Synge,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  His  genius  was  a  genius  of 
decoration,  not  of  psychology.  One  might  compare  it 
to  firelight  in  a  dark  room,  throwing  fantastic  shapes 
on  the  walls.  He  loved  the  fantastic,  and  he  was  held 
by  the  darkness.     Both  in  speech  and  in  character^  it 
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was  the  bizarre  and  even  the  freakish  that  attracted 
him.  In  Riders  to  the  Sea  he  wrote  as  one  who  had 
been  touched  by  the  simple  tragedy  of  human  life.  But, 
as  he  went  on  writing  and  working,  he  came  to  look  on 
life  more  and  more  as  a  pattern  of  extravagances,  and 
he  exchanged  the  noble  style  of  Riders  to  the  Sea  for 
the  gauded  and  overwrought  style  of  The  Playboy. 

**  With  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World;'  says 
Mr.  Howe,  **  Synge  placed  himself  among  the  masters." 
But  then  Mr.  Howe  thinks  that  "  Pegeen  Mike  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  living  figures  in  all  drama," 
and  that  she  "  is  the  normal,"  and  that 

Synge,  with  an  originality  more  absolute  than  Wordsworth's, 
insisted  that  his  readers  should  regain  their  poetic  feeling  for 
ordinary  life;  and  presented  them  with  Pegeen  with  the  stink 
of  poteen  on  her,  and  a  playboy  wet  and  crusted  with  his  father's 
blood. 

The  conception  of  ordinary  life— lOr  is  it  only  ordinary 
Irish  life?— "in  the  last  half -sentence  leaves  one  meditating. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  Synge's  characters  or  his 
plots,  but  his  language,  which  is  his  great  contribution 
to  literature.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Howe  that  the 
question  how  far  his  language  b  the  language  of  the 
Irish  countryside  is  a  minor  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  he  wrote  most  beautifully  in 
the  first  enthusiasm  of  his  discovery  of  the  wonders 
of  Irish  peasant  speech.  His  first  plays  express,  as 
it  were,  tihe  delight  of  first  love.  He  was  always  a 
shaping  artist,  of  course,  in  search  of  figures  and  patterns  ; 
but  he  kept  his  passion  for  these  things  subordinate 
to  reality  in  the  early  plays.  In  The  Playboy  he  seemed 
to  be  determined  to  write  riotously,  like  a  man  strain- 
ing after  vitality.  He  exaggerated  everything.  He 
emptied  bagfuls  of  wild  phrases— the  collections  of  years 
—into  the  conversations  of  a  few  minutes.  His  style 
became,  in  a  literary  sense,  vicious,  a  thing  of  tricks 
and  conventions  :  blank -verse  rhythms— I  am  sure  there 
are  a  himdred  blank-verse  lines  in  the  play— and  otiose 
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adjectives  crept  in  and  spoilt  it  as  prose.  It  became 
like  a  parody  of  the  beautiful  English  Synge  wrote  in 
the  noon  of  his  genius. 

I  cannot  understand  the  special  enthusiasm  for  The 
Playboy  except  among  those  who  read  it  before  they 
knew  anything  of  Synge's  earlier  and  better  work.  With 
all  its  faults,  however,  it  is  written  by  the  hand  of 
genius,  and  the  first  hearing  or  reading  of  it  must  come 
as  a  revelation  to  those  who  do  not  know  Riders  to  the 
Sea  or  The  Well  of  the  Saints.  Even  when  it  is  played, 
as  it  is  now  played,  in  an  expurgated  form,  and  with 
sentimentality  substituted  for  the  tolerant  but  Mephisto- 
phelean malice  which  Synge  threaded  into  it,  the  genius 
and  originality  are  obvious  enough.  The  Playboy  is 
a  marvellous  confection,  but  it  is  to  Riders  to  the  Sea 
one  turns  in  search  of  Synge  the  inmiortal  poet. 


IX 
VILLON:    THE  GENIUS   OF   THE  TAVERN 

It  is  to  Stevenson's  credit  that  he  was  rather  sorry 
that  he  had  ever  written  his  essay  on  Villon.  He  explains 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  "  regarded  Villon 
as  a  bad  fellow/*  but  <Hie  likes  to  Chink  that  his  conscience 
was  also  a  little  troubled  because  through  lack  of 
sympathy  he  had  failed  to  paint  a  just  portrait  of  a 
man  of  genius.  Villon  was  a  bad  fefiow  enough  in  all 
conscience.  He  was  not  so  bad,  however,  as  Stevenson 
made  him  out.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  thief  ;  he  had 
killed  a  man  ;  and  it  may  even  be  ,( if  we  are  to  read 
autobiography  into  one  of  the  most  shocking  portions 
of  the  Qrand  Testamenf)  that  he  lived  for  a  time  on 
the  earnings  of  **  la  grosse  Margot."  But,  for  all  this, 
he  was  not  the  utterly  vile  person  that  Stevenson  be- 
lieved. His  poetry  is  not  mere  whining  and  whimpering 
of  genius  which  occasionally  changes  its  mood  and  sticks 
its  fingers  to  its  nose.  It  is  rather  the  confession  of 
a  man  who  had  wandered  over  the  **  crooked  hills  of 
delicious  pleasure,*'  and  had  arrived  in  rags  and  filth 
in  the  famous  city  of  Hell.  It  is  a  map  of  disaster 
and  a  chronicle  of  lost  souls.  Swinburne  defined  the 
genius  of  Villon  more  imaginatively  than  Stevenson  when 
he  addressed  him  in  a  paradoxical  line  as  : 

Bird  of  the  bitter  bright  grey  golden  mora, 
and  spoke  of  his  *•  poor,  perfect  voice,*"  ' 

That  rings  athwart  the  sea  whence  no  man  steers. 
Like  joy-bells  crossed  with  death-bells  in  our  ears. 
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No  man  who  has  ever  written  has  so  cunningly 
mingled  joy -bells  and  death-bells  in  his  music.  Here 
is  a  realism  of  damned  souls— damned  in  their  merry 
sins— at  which  the  writer  of  EcclesUzstes  merely  seems 
to  hint  like  a  detached  philosopher.  Villon  may  never 
have  achieved  the  last  faith  of  the  penitent  thief.  But 
he  was  a  penitent  thief  at  least  in  his  disiHusion.  If 
he  continues  to  sing  Carpe  diem  when  at.  the  age 
of  thirty  he  is  already  an  old,  diseased  man,  he  sings 
it  almost  with  a  sneer  of  hatred.  It  is  from  the  lips 
of  a  grinning  death's-head— not  of  a  jovial  roysterer, 
as  Henley  makes  it  seem  in  his  slang  translation— that 
the  Ballade  de  bonne  Doctrine  d  ceax  de  mauvaise  Vie 
falls, '  with   its   refrain  of   destiny  : 

Tout  aux  tavemet  et  aux  fillet. 

And  the  Ballade  de  la  Belle  Heaulmiire  aux  Filtes  de 
Joie,  in  which  Age  counsels  Youth  to  take  its  pleasure 
and  its  fee  before  the  evil  days  come,  expresses  no 
more  joy  of  living  than  the  dismallest  meniento  mori. 

One  must  admit,  of  course,  that  the  obsession  of 
vice  is  strong  in  Villon's  work.  In  this  he  is  prophetic 
of  much  of  the  greatest  French  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  had  consorted  with  criminals  beyond 
most  poets.  It  is  not  only  that  he  indul^d  in  the  sins 
of  the  flesh.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  exists 
any  sin  of  which  he  and  his  companions  were  not  capable. 
He  was  apparently  a  member  of  the  famous  band  of 
thieves  called  the  Coquillards,  the  sign  of  which  was 
a  cockle-shell  in  the  cap,  **  which  was  the  sign  of  the 
Pilgrim."  **  It  was  a  large  business,"  Mr.  Stacpoole 
says  of  this  organization  in  his  popular  life  of  Villon, 
*•  with  as  many  departments  as  a  New  York  store, 
and,  to  extend  the  simile,  its  chief  aim  and  object  was 
to  make  money.  Coining,  burglary,  highway  robbery, 
selling  indulgences  and  false  jewellery,  card-sharping, 
and  dice-playing  with  toaded  dice,  were  chief  among 
its  industries."     Mr.   Stacpoole  goes  on  to  tone  down 
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this  catalogue  of  iniquity  with  the  explanation  that  the 
Coquillards  were^  after  aU^  not  nearly  such  villains  as 
our  contemporary  milk-adulterators  and  sweaters  of 
women.  He  is  inclined  to  think  they  may  have  been  good 
fellows,  like  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  or  the  gentlemen 
of  the  road  in  a  later  century.  This  may  well  be,  but 
a  gang  of  Robin  Hoods,  infesting  a  hundred  taverns 
in  the  town  and  quarrelling  in  the  streets  over  loose 
women,  is  dangerous  company  for  an  impressionable 
young  man  who  had  never  been  taught  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  Paris,  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  is 
alleged  to  be  a  city  of  temptation.  Paris,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  must  have  been  as  tumultuous  with  the  seven 
deadly  sins  as  the  world  before  the  Flood.  Joan  of 
Arc  had  been  burned  in  the  year  in  which  Villon  was 
bom,  but  her  death  had  not  made  saints  of  the  students 
of  Paris.  Living  more  or  less  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  civil  law,  they  made  a  duty  of  riot,  and  counted 
insolence  and  wine  to  themselves  for  righteousness. 
Villon,  we  are  reminded,  had  good  influences  in  his 
life,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  moderate  the 
appeal  of  wildness  and  folly.  He  had  his  dear,  illiterate 
mother,  for  whom,  and  at  whose  request,  he  wrote  that 
unexpected  ballade  of  prayer  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
He  had,  too,  that  good  man  who  adopted  him,  Guillaume 
de  Vilk)n,  chaplain  of  Saint  Benoist — 

mon  plus  que  pdre 
Maistre  Guillaume  de  Villon, 
Qui  m'a  est6  plus  doux  que  m^re ; 

and  who  gave  him  the  name  that  he  has  made  immortal. 
That  he  was  not  altogether  unresponsive  to  these  good 
influences  is  shown  by  his  references  to  them  in  his 
Grand  Testament,  though  Stevenson  was  inclined  to  read 
into  the  lines  on  Guillaume  the  most  infernal  kind  of 
mockery  and  derision.  One  of  Villon's  bequests  to  the 
old  man,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  Rommant  da 
Pet  au   Diabte,  which  Stevenson   refers   to   again  and 
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again  as  an  "  improper  romance."  Mr.  Stacpoole  has 
done  a  service  to  English  readers  interested  in  Villon 
by  showing  that  the  Rommant  was  nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  was  a  little  epic— possibly  witty  enough — on  a 
notorious  conflict  between  the  students  and  civilians  of 
Paris.  One  may  accept  the  vindication  of  Villon's  good- 
ness of  heart,  however,  without  falling  in  at  all  points 
with  Mr.  Stacpoole's  tendency  to  justify  his  hero.  When, 
for  instance,  in  the  account  of  Villon's  only  known  act 
of  homicide,  the  fact  that  after  he  had  stabbed  the 
priest,  Sermoise,  he  crushed  in  his  head  with  a  stone, 
is  used  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been  acting  on  the 
defensive,  because,  **  since  the  earliest  times,  the  stone 
is  the  weapon  used  by  man  to  repel  attack — chiefly  the 
attack  of  wolves  and  dogs  " — one  cannot  quite  repress 
a  sceptical  smife.  I  admit  that,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  we  have  no  right  to  accuse  Villon  of  deliberate 
murder.  But  it  is  the  absence  of  evidence  that  acquits 
him,  not  the  fact  that  he  killed  his  victim  with  a  stone 
as  well  as  a  dagger.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  quite 
fair  to  blame,  as  Mr.  Stacpoole  does  by  implication,  the 
cold  and  beautiful  Katherine  de  Vaucelles  for  Villon's 
moral  downfall.  Katheriae  de  Vaucelles— what  a  poem 
her  very  name  is  I— may,  for  all  one  knows,  have  had 
the  best  of  reasons  for  sending  her  bully  to  beat  the 
poet  •*  like  dirty  linen  on  the  washing-board."  We  do 
not  know,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  the  matter  a  mystery 
than  to  sentimentalize  like  Mr.  Stacpoole  :— 

Had  he  come  across  just  now  one  of  those  creative  women,  one 
of  those  women  who  by  the  alchemy  that  lives  alone  in  love  can 
bend  a  man's  character,  even  though  the  bending  had  been  ever 
so  little,  she  might  have  saved  him  from  the  catastrophe  towards 
which  he  was  moving,  and  which  took  place  in  the  following 
December. 

All  we  know  is  that  the  lady  of  miracles  did  not  arrive, 
and  that  in  her  absence  Vilton  and  a  number  of  companion 
gallows-birds  occupied  the  dark  of  one  winter's  night 
in  robbing  the  chapel  of  the  College  de  Navarre.    This 
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was  in  1456,  and  not  long  afterwards  Villon  wrote  his 
Petit  Testament y  and  skipped  from  Paris. 

We  know  little  of  his  wanderings  in  the  next  five 
years,  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  greater  part  of 
them  was  spent  in  crimes  or  in  reputable  idleness.  Mr. 
Stacpoole  writes  a  chapter  on  his  visit  to  Charles  of 
Orleans,  but  there  are  few  facts  for  a  biographer  to 
go  upon  during  this  period.  Nothing  with  a  date 
happened  to  Villon  till  the  summer  of  1461,  when 
Thibault  d'Aussigny,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  real  or  imaginary,  had  him  cast  into  a  pit 
so  deep  that  he  **  could  not  even  see  the  lightning  of 
a  thunderstorm,"  and  kept  him  there  for  three  months 
with  *'  neither  stool  to  sit  nor  bed  to  lie  on,  and  nothing 
to  eat  but  bits  of  bread  flung  down  to  him  by  his 
gaolers."  Here,  during  his  three  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  pit,  he  experienced  all  that  bitterness  of  life 
which  makes  his  Grand  Testament  a  **  De  Profundis  " 
without  parallel  in  scapegrace  literature.  Here,  we  may 
imagine  with  Mr.  Stacpoole,  his  soul  grew  in  the  grace  of 
suffering,  and  the  death-bells  began  to  bring  a  solemn 
music  among  the  joy-belfe  of  his  earlier  follies.  He 
is  henceforth  the  companion  of  lost  souls.  He  is  the 
most  melancholy  of  cynics  in  the  kingd-cxn  of  death. 
He  has  ever  before  him  the  vision  of  men  hanging  on 
gibbets.  He  has  al!  the  hatreds  of  a  man  tortured 
and  haunted  and  old. 

Not  that  he  ever  entirely  resigns  his  carnality.  His 
only  comprint  against  the  flesh  is  that  it  perishes  lUce 
the  snows  of  last  year.  But  to  recognize  even  this  is 
to  have  begun  to  have  a  just  view  of  life.  He  knows 
that  in  the  tavern  is  to  be  found  no  continuing  city. 
He  becomes  the  servant  of  truth  and  beauty  as  he  writes 
the  most  revealing  and  tragic  satires  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  tavern  in  the  world's  literature.  What  more 
horrible  portrait  exists  in  poetry  than  that  of  **  la  belle 
Heaulmi^re  "  grown  old,  as  she  contemplates  her  beauty 
turned    to    hideousness— her    once    fair    limbs    become 
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**  speckled  like  sausages  "?  *>  La  Grosse  Margot  "  alone 
is  more  horrible,  and  her  bully  utters  his  and  her  doom 
in  the  last  three  awful  lines  of  the  ballade  which  links 
her  name  with  ViUon's  :— 

Ordure  amons,  ordure  nous  affuyt ; 
Nous  defiuyons  honneur,  il  nous  deffuyt. 
En  ce  bordeau,  oii  tenons  nostre  estat. 

But  there  is  more  than  the  truth  of  ugliness  in  these 
amazing  ballads  of  which  the  Qrand  Testament  is  full. 
Villon  was  by  nature  a  worshipper  of  beauty.  The 
lament  over  the  defeat  of  his  dream  of  fair  lords  and 
ladies  by  the  reality  of  a  withered  and  dissatisfying 
world  runs  like  a  torment  through  his  verse.  No  one 
has  ever  celebrated  the  inevitable  passing  of  loveliness 
in  lovelier  verse  than  Villon  has  done  in  the  Ballade 
des  Dames  du  Temps  Jadis.  I  have  heard  it  main- 
tained that  Rossetti  has  translated  the  radiant  beauty 
of  this  ballade  into  his  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies.  I  cajinot 
agree.      Even  his   beautiful  transition   of   the   refrain, 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear, 

seems  to  me  to  injure  simplicity  with  an  ornament,  and 
to  turn  natural  into  artificial  music.  Compare  the  opeiv 
ing  lines  in  the  original  and  in  the  translation,  and  you 
will  see  the  difference  between  the  sincere  expression 
of  a  vision  and  the  beautiful  writing  of  an  exercise. 
Here  is  Villon's  beginning  :— 

Dictes-moy  oi^,  n'en  quel  pays. 

Est  Flora,  la  belle  Romaine  ? 
Archipiade,  ne  Thais, 

Qui  fut  sa  cousine  gennaine  ? 

And  hetc  is  Rossetti's  jaunty  English  >— 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  it 

Lady  Flora,  the  lovely  Roman? 
Where's  Hipparchia,  and  where  it  Thais, 

Nether  of  them  the  fairer  woman  ? 
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One  sees  how  Rossetti  is  inclined  to  romanticize  that 
which  is  already  romantic  beyond  one's  dreams  in  its 
naked  and  golden  simplicity.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
Rossetti's  version,  however,  if  it  had  not  been  often 
put  forward  as  an  example  of  a  translation  which  was 
equal  to  the  original.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  version 
if  we  compare  it  with  most  of  those  that  have  been  made 
from  Villon.  Mr.  Stacpoole's,  I  fear,  have  no  rivulets 
of  music  running  through  them  to  make  up  for  their 
want  of  prose  exactitude.  Admittedly,  however,  trans- 
lation of  Villon  is  difficult.  Some  of  his  most  beautiful 
poems  are  simple  as  catalogues  of  names,  and  the  secret 
of  their  beauty  is  a  secret  elusive  as  a  fragrance  borne 
on  the  wind.  Mr.  Stacpoole  may  be  congratulated  on 
his  courage  in  undertaking  an  impossible  task— a  task, 
moreover,  in  which  he  challenges  comparison  with 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and  Andrew  Lang.  His  book,  how- 
ever, is  meant  for  the  general  public  rather  than  for 
poets  and  scholars—- at  least,  for  that  intelligent  portion 
of  the  general  public  which  is  interested  in  literature 
without  being  over-critical.  For  its  purpose  it  may  be 
recommended  as  an  interesting,  picturesque,  and  judicious 
book.  The  Villon  of  Stevenson  is  little  better  than  a 
criminal  monkey  of  genius.  The  Villon  of  Mr.  Stacpoole 
is  at  least  the  makings  of  a  man. 


X 

POPE 

Pope  is  a  poet  whose  very  admirers  belittle  him.  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  for  instance,  even  in  the  moment  of  inciting 
us  to  read  him,  observes  that  **  it  would  be  scarcely 
rash  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  original  thought, 
sentiment,  image,  or  example  of  any  of  the  other 
categories  of  poetic  substance  to  be  found  in  the  half 
a  hundred  thousand  verses  of  Pope.'*  And  he  has 
still  less  to  say  in  favour  of  Pope  as  a  man.  He 
denounces  him  for  **  rascality  "  and  goes  on  with  charac- 
teristic irresponsibility  to  suggest  that  **  perhaps  .  .  . 
there  is  a  natural  connection  between  the  two  kinds 
of  this  dexterity  of  fingering— that  of  the  artist  in 
words,  and  that  of  the  pickpocket  or  the  forger.'* 
If  Pope  had  been  a  contemporary,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  I 
imagine,  would  have  stunned  him  with  a  huge  mattock 
of  adjectives.  As  it  is,  he  seems  to  be  in  two  minds 
whether  to  bury  or  to  praise  him.  Luckily,  he  has 
tempered  his  moral  sense  with  his  sense  of  humour, 
and  so  comes  to  the  happy  conclusion  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  read  or  read  about  Pope,  "  some  of 
the  proofs  which  are  most  danming  morally,  positively 
increase  one's  aesthetic  delight.*' 

One  is  interested  in  Pope's  virtues  as  a  poet  and 
his  vices  as  a  man  almost  equally.  It  is  his  virtues 
as  a  man  and  his  vices  as  a  poet  that  are  depressing. 
He  is  usually  at  his  worst  artistically  when  he  is  at 
his  best  morally.  He  achieves  wit  through  malice: 
he  achieves  only  rhetoric  through  virtue.  It  is  not 
that  one  wishes  he  had  been  a  bad  son  or  a  Uriah 
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Heep  in  his  friendships.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
the  pleasure  he  gave  his  mother  by  allowing  her  to 
copy  out  parts  of  his  translation  of  the  lliad^  and 
one  respects  him  for  refusing  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year  out  of  the  secret  service  money  from  his  friend 
Craggs.  But  one  wishes  that  he  had  put  neither  his 
filial  piety  nor  his  friendship  into  writing.  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  I  see,  admires  "  the  masterly  and  delightful 
craftsmanship  in  words "  of  the  tribute  to  Craggs  ; 
but  then  Mr.  Saintsbury  also  admires  the  Elegy  on 
an  Unfortunate  Lady — au  mere  attitude  in  verse,  as 
chill  as  a  weeping  angel  in  a  igtaveiyard. 

Pope's  attractiveness  is  less  that  of  a  real  man  than 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Lilliput,  where  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  whether  or  not  one  lives  in  obedience 
to  the  Ten  Commandmients.  iWJe  can  regard  him  with 
amusement  as  a  liar,  a  forger,  a  glutton,  and  a 
slanderer  of  his  kind.  If  his  letters  are  the  dullest 
letters  ^ver  written  by  a  wiit,  it  is  because  he  reveals 
in  them  not  his^  real  vices  but  his  imaginary  virtues. 
They  only  become  interesting  when  we  know  the  secret 
history  of  his  life  and  read  them  as  the  moralizings  of 
a  doll  Pecksniff.  Historians  of  literature  often  assert- 
mistakenly,  1  think— that  Pliny's  letters  are  dull,  because 
they  are  merely,  the  literary  exercises  of  a  man  over- 
conscious  of  his  virtues.  But  Pliny's  virtues,  however 
tip-tilted,  were  at  least  real.  Pope's  letters  are  the 
literary  exercises  of  a  man  platitudinizing  about  virtues 
he  did  not  possess.  They  have  an  impersonality,  like 
that  of  the  leading  articles  in  The  Times.  ITiey  have 
all  the  qualities  of  the  essay  except  intimate  confession^ 
They  are  irrelevant  scrawls  which  might  as  readily, 
have  been  addressed  to  one  correspondent  as  another. 
So  much  so  is  this,  that  when  Pope  published  them, 
he  altered  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  some  of 
them  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  written 
to  famous  persons  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
written  to  private  and  little-known  friends. 
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The  story  of  the  way  in  wbich'  hie  tampered  with 
his  letters  and  arranged  for  their  "unauthorized" 
publication  by  a  pirate  publisher  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  in  the  history  of  foi^gery.  It  was  in  reference 
to  this  that  sWhitwell  Elwin  declared  that  Pope 
"  displayed  a  complication  of  imposture,  degradation,  and 
effrontery  which  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  lives 
of  professional  forgers  and  swindlers."  ^WJien  he 
published  his  correspondence  with  iWycherley,  his  con- 
temporaries were  amazed  that  the  boyish  Pope  shbuld 
have  written  with  such  an  air  of  patronage  to  thte 
aged  Wycherley  and  that  Wiycherleyi  should  hlave 
suffered  it.  We  know,  now,  however,  that  the  corre- 
spondence is  only  in  part  genuine,  and  that  Pope  used 
portions  of  his  correspondence  with  Caryll  and  published 
them  as  though  they  had  been  addressed  to  Wychterley. 
Wycherley  had  remonstrated  with  Pope  on  the  extrav- 
agant compliments  he  paid  him  :  Pope  had  remonstrated 
with  Caryll  on  similar  grounds.  In  the  ^Wycherley 
correspondence.  Pope  omits  Wycherley's  remonstrance 
to  him  and  publishes  his  own  remonstrance  to  CaryU 
as  a  letter  from  himself  to  iWycherley. 

From  that  time  onwards  Pope  spared  no  effort  in 
getting  his  correspondence  **  surreptitiously  "  published* 
He  engaged  a  go-between,  a  disreputable  actor 
disguised  as  a  clergyman,  to  approach  Curtl,  the 
publisher,  with  an  offer  of  a  stolen  collection  of  letters, 
and,  when  the  book  was  announced,  he  attacked  Curll 
as  a  villain,  and  procured  a  friend  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  move  a  resolution  that  Curll  should  be  brought 
before  the  House  on  a  charge  of  breach  of  privilege, 
one  of  the  letters  (it  was  stated)  having;  been  written 
to  Pope  by  a  peer.  Curll  took  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  book  with  him'  to  the  Lords,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  no  such  letter  was  included.  But  the  advertisement 
was  a  noble  one.  Unfortunately,  eyen  a  mlaii  of  genius 
could  not  devise  elaborate  schemes  of  this  kind  without 
ultimately  falling  under  suspicion,  and  Ciu'll  wrote  a 
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narrative  of  the  events  which  resulted  in  seriously 
discrediting  Pope. 

Pope  was  surely  one  of  the  least  enviable  authors 
who  ever  lived.  He  had  fame  and  fortune  and  friends. 
But  he  had  not  the  constitution  to  enjoy  his  fortune, 
and  in  friendship  he  had  not  the  gift  of  fidelity.  He 
secretly  published  his  correspondence  with  Swift  and 
then  set  up  a  pretence  that  Swift  had  been  the  culprit. 
He  earned  from  Bolingbroke  in  the  end  a  hatred  that 
pursued  him  in  the  grave.  H;e  was  always  begging 
Swift  to  go  and  live  with  him  at  Twickenham.  But 
Swift  found  even  a  short  visit  trying.  **  Two  sick 
friends  never  did  well  together,"  he  wrote  in  1727, 
and  he  has  left  us  verses  descriptive  of  the  miseries  of 
great  wits  in  each  other's  company:  — 

Pope  has  the  talent  well  to  speak. 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear ; 
His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak. 

The  Dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

Awhile  they  on  each  other  look. 

Then  different  studies  choose; 
The  Dean  sits  plodding  o'er  a  book. 

Pope  walks  and  courts  the  muse. 

"  Mr.  Pope,"  he  grumbled  some  years  later,  "  can 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  loves  to  be  alone,  and  has  always 
some  poetical  scheme  in  his  head."  Swift,  luckily,  stayed 
in  Dublin  and  remained  Pope's  friend.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  went  to  Twickenham  and  became 
Pope's  enemy.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been  that 
he  was  more  eager  for  an  exchange  of  compliments 
than  for  friendship.  He  affected  the  attitude  of  a 
man  in  love,  when  Lady  Mary  saw  in  him  only  a 
monkey  in  love.  He  is  even  said  to  have  thrown  his 
little  makeshift  of  a  body,  in  its  canvas  bodice  and 
its  three  pairs  of  stockings,  at  her  feet,  with  the  result 
that  she  burst  out  laughing.  Pope  took  his  revenge 
in   the   Epistle  to   Martha   Blount,   where,    describing 
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Lady  Mary  as  Sappho,  he  declared  of  another  lady 
that  her  different  aspects  agreed  as  ill  with  each 
other — 

As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask ; 
So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begun. 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  evening  snn. 

His  relations  with  his  contemporaries  w^re  too  often 
begun  in  compliments  only  to  end  in  abuse  of  this  kind. 
Even  while  he  was  on  good  tenns  with  them,  he  was 
frequently  doing  them  ill  turns.  Thus,  he  persuaded 
a  publisher  to  get  Dennis  to  write  abusively  of  Addison's 
Cato  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  in  hSs 
turn  for  writing  abusively  of  Dennis,  apparently 
vindicating  Addison  but  secretly  taking  a  revenge  of 
his  own.  Addison  was  more  embarrassed  than  pleased 
by  so  savage  a  defence,  and  hastened  to  assure  Dennis 
that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Addison  also 
gave  offence  to  Pope  by  his  too  judicious  praise  of 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Thus  began  the  maniacal  suspicion  of  Addison,  which 
was  expressed  with  the  genius  of  venom  in  the  Epistle 
to  Dr,  Arbuthnot. 

There  was  never  a  poet  whose  finest  work  needs 
such  a  running  commentary  of  discredit  as  Pope's. 
He  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  the  only  great  poet  in 
reading  whom  the  commentary  is  as  necessary  as  the 
text.  One  can  enjoy  Shakespeare  or  Shelley  without 
a  note:  one  b  inclined  even  to  resent  the  intrusion  of 
the  conunentator  into  the  upper  regions  of  poetry.  But 
Pope's  verse  is  a  guide  to  his  age  and  the  incidents  of 
his  waspish  existence,  lacking  a  key  to  which  one  misses 
three-fourths  of  the  entertainment.  The  Dunciad 
without  footnotes  is  one  of  the  obscurest  poems  in 
existence  :  with  footnotes  it  becomes  a  perfect  epic  of 
literary  entomology.  And  it  is  the  same  with  at  least 
Jialf  of  his  work.     Thus,  in  the  Imitations  of  Horace, 
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SL  reference  to  Russell  tells  us  little  till  we  read  in  a 
delightful  footnote  : 

There  was  a  Lord  Russell  who,  by  living  too  laxoriously,  had 
quite  spoiled  his  constitution.  He  did  not  love  sport,  but  used 
to  go  out  with  his  dogs  every  day  only  to  hunt  for  an  appetite. 
If  he  fdt  anything  of  that,  he  would  cry  out,  "  Oh,  I  have  found 
it  1 "  turn  short  round  and  ride  home  again,  though  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  finest  chase.  It  was  this  lord  who,  when  he  met 
a  beggar,  and  was  entreated  by  him  to  give  him  something  because 
he  was  almost  famished  with  hunger,  called  him  a  "  happy  dog." 

There  may  have  been  a  case  for  neglecting  Pope  before 
Mr.  Elwin  and  Mr.  Courthope  edited  and  annotated 
him— though  he  had  been  edited  well  before — but  their 
monumental  edition  has  made  him  of  all  English  poets 
one  of  the  most  incessantly  entertaining. 

Pope,  however,  is  a  charmer  in  himself.  His  venom 
has  graces.  He  is  a  stinging  insect,  but  of  how 
brilliant  a  hue  !  There  are  few  satires  in  literature 
richer  in  the  daintiness  of  malice  than  the  Epistle  to 
■Martha  Blount  and  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The 
*'  characters  "  of  women  in  the  former  are  among  the 
most  precious  of  those  railleries  of  sex  in  which  mankind 
has  always  loved  to  indulge.  The  summing-up  of  the 
perfect  woman  : 

And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall, 

is  itself  perfect  in  its  wit.  And  the  fickle  lady,  Nardssa, 
is  a  portrait  in  porcelain  : 

Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild. 

To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child  ; 

Has  even  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer. 

And  paid  a  tradesman  once,  to  make  him  stare;  .  .  . 

Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 

Now  drinking  citron  with  his  Grace  and  Chartres  ; 

Now  conscience  chills  her  and  now  passion  bums ; 

And  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns ; 

A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part. 

Yet  still  a  sad,  good  Christian  at  the  heart. 

The  study  of  Chloe,  who  "  wants  a  heart,**  is  equally 
delicate  and  witty  ; 
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Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever — 

So  very  reasonable,  so  unmoved. 

As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loved. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast. 

Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest ; 

And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair. 

Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair !  .  .  . 

Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  ? 

She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 

Chloe  is  prudent — ^would  you  too  be  wise  ? 

Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies. 

The  'Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  still  more  dazzling. 
The  venom  is  passionate  without  ever  ceasing  to  be 
witty.  Pope  has  composed  a  masterpiece  of  his  vanities 
and  hatreds.  The  chajacterizations  of  Addison  as 
Atticus,  and  of  Lord  Hervey  as  Sporus  : 

Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk — 

Sporus,  **  the  bug  with  gilded  wings  '"—are  portraits 
one  may  almost  call  beautiful  in  their  bitter  phrasing. 
There  is  nothing  make-believe  here  as  there  is  in  the 
virtue  of  the  letters.  This  is  Pope's  confession,  the 
image  of  his  soul.  Elsewhere  in  Pope  the  accomplish- 
ment is  too  often  rhetorical,  though  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  is  as  delicate  in  artifice  as  a  French  fairy-tale, 
the  Danciad  an  amusing  assault  of  a  major  Lilliputian 
on  minor  Lilliputians,  and  thte  Essay  on  Criticism — 
what  a  regiment  of  witty  lines  to  be  written  by  a 
youth  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  I— much  nearer  being 
a  great  essay  in  verse  than  is  generally,  admitted  now- 
adays. As  for  the  Essay  on  Man,  one  can  read  it 
more  than  once  only  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  Pope 
has  nothing  to  tell  us  that  we  want  to  know  abcrut 
man  except  in  so  far  as  he  dislikes  him*.  Wnt  praise 
him  as  the  poet  who  makes  remarks— as  the  poet, 
one  might  almost  say,  who  makies  faces.  It  is  when 
he  sits  in  the  scorner's  chair,  wibether  in  good  humour 
or  in  bad,  that  he  is  the  Uttte  lord  of  versifiers. 


XI 
JAMES   ELROY   FLECKER 

James  Elroy  Flecker  died  in  January  191 5,  having 
added  at  least  one  poem  to  the  perfect  anthology  of 
English  verse.  Probably  his  work  contains  a  good 
deal  that  is  permanent  besides  this.  But  one  is  confident 
at  least  of  the  permanence  of  The  Old  Ships.  Readers 
coming  a  thousand  years  hence  upon  the  beauty,  the 
romance  and  the  colour  of  this  poem  will  turn  eagerly, 
one  imagines,  in  search  of  other  work  from  the  same 
pen.  This  v^as  the  flower  of  the  poet's  genius.  It 
was  the  exultant  and  original  speech  of  one  who  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  seer  of  other  men's  visions. 
Flecker  was  much  given  to  the  translation  of  other 
poets,  and  he  did  not  stop  at  translating  their  words. 
He  translated  their  imagination  also  into  careful  verse. 
He  was  one  of  those  poets  wbose  genius  is  founded 
in  the  love  of  literature  more  than  in  the  love  of 
life.  He  seems  less  an  interpreter  of  the  earth  than 
one  who  sought  after  a  fantastic  world  which  had 
been  created  by  Swinburne  and  the  Parnassians  and 
the  old  painters  and  the  tellers  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
*•  He  began,"  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  has  said,  **  by  being 
more  interested  in  his  art  than  in  himself."  And  all 
but  a  score  or  so  of  his  poems  suggest  that  this  was 
his  way  to  the  last.  He  was  one  of  tjiose  for  whom 
the  visible  world  exists.  But  it  existed  for  him  less  in 
nature  than  in  art.  Hje  does  not  give  one  the 
impression  of  a  poet  who  observed  minutely  and 
delightedly  as  Mr.  Wi.  H.  Davies  observes.  His  was 
a  painted  world  inhabited  by  a  number  Qf  chQSen  and 
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exquisite  images.  Up  foiuid  the  real  world  by  com'- 
parison  disappointing.  **  He  confessed,"  -wje  are  told, 
**  that  he  had  not  greatly  liked  the  East— always 
excepting,  of  course,  Greece."  This  was  almost  a 
necessity  of  his  genius ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  in  some  of  his  later  woi^  his  imagination  is  feeling 
its  way  back  from  the  world  of  illusion  to  the  world 
of  real  things — from  Bagdad  and  Babylon  to  England^ 
His  poetry  does  not  as  a  rule  touch  the  heart ;  but 
in  Oak  and  Olive  and  Brumana  his  spectatorial  sensuous- 
ness  at  last  breaks  down  and  the  cry  of  the  exile 
moves  us  as  in  an  intimate  letter  from  a  friend  since 
dead.  Those  are  not  mere  rhetorical  reproaches  to 
the  "  traitor  pines  "  which 

sang  what  life  has  found 
The  falsest  of  fair  tales ; 

which  had  murmured  of — 

older  seas 
That  beat  on  vaster  sands, 

and  of — 

lands 
Where  blaze  the  unimaginable  flowers. 

It  was  as  though  disillusion  had  given  an  artist  a  soul. 
And  when  the  war  came  it  found  him,  as  he  lay  dying  of 
consumption  in  Switzerland,  a  poet  not  merely  of  manly 
but  of  martial  utterance.  The  Burial  in  England  is 
perhaps  too  much  of  an  ad  hoc  call  to  be  great 
poetry.  But  it  has  many  noble  and  beautiful  lines  and 
is  certainly  of  a  different  world  from  his  mediocre 
version  of  Qod  Save  the  King. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  his 
poetry  of  illusion  is  the  less  important  part  of  his 
work.  The  perfection  of  his  genius  is  to  be  sought, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  romantic  eastern  work,  such 
as   The  Ballad  of  Iskander^  A  Miracle  of  Bethlehem, 
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Gates  of  Damascus^  and  Bryan  of  Brittany.  The  false, 
fair  tale  of  the  East  had,  as  it  were,  released  him 
from  mere  flirtation  with  the  senses  into  the  world  of 
the  imagination.  Of  human  passions  he  sang  little. 
He  wrote  oftener  of  amorousness  than  of  love,  as  in 
The  Ballad  of  the  Student  of  the  South.  His  passion 
for  fairy  tales,  his  amorousness  of  the  East,  stirred  his 
imagination  from  idleness  among  superficial  fancies  into 
a  brilliant  ardour.  It  was  these  things  that  roused 
him  to  a  nice  extravagance  with  those  favourite  words 
and  colours  and  images  upon  which  Mr.  Squire 
comments  : 

There  are  words,  just  as  there  are  images,  which  he  was  especiaUy 
fond  of  using.  There  are  colours  and  metals,  blue  and  red,  silver 
and  gold,  which  are  present  everywhere  in  his  work  ;  the  progresses 
of  the  sun  (he  was  always  a  poet  of  the  sunlight  rather  than  a  poet 
of  the  moonlight)  were  a  continual  fascination  to  him  ;  the  images  of 
Fire,  of  a  ship,  and  of  an  old  white-bearded  man  recur  frequently 
in  his  poems. 

Mr.  Squire  contends  justly  enough  that  in  spite  of 
this  Flecker  is  anything,  but  a  monotonous  poet.  But 
the  image  of  a  ship  was  almost  an  obsession  with  him. 
It  was  his  favourite  toy.  Often  it  is  a  silver  ship. 
In  the  blind  man's  vision  in  the  time  of  Christ  even 
the  Empires  of  the  future  are  seen  sailing  like  ships. 
The  keeper  of  the  W^est  Gate  of  Damascus  sings  of 
the  sea  beyond  the  sea  : 

when  no  wind  breathes  or  ripple  stirs. 
And  there  on  Roman  ships,  they  say,  stand  rows  of  metal 
mariners. 

Those  lines  are  worth  noting  for  thej  wiay  in  which! 
they  suggest  how,  much  in  thie  nature  of  toys  were 
the  images  with  which  FJiecker*s  imagination  was 
haunted.  His  world  was  a  world  of  nursery  ships  and 
nursery  caravans. 

"  Haunted  *'  is,  perhaps,  an  eacaggetation.  His 
attitude   is  too  impassive  for   that.      He   works   with 
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the  deliberateness  of  a  prose-writer.  He  is  occasionally 
even  prosaic  in  the  bad  sense,  as  when  he  uses,  the 
word  "  meticulously/*  or  makes  his  lost  mariners  say : 

How  striking  like  that  boat  were  we 

In  the  days,  sweet  days,  when  we  put  to  sea. 

That  he  was  a  poet  of  the  fancy  rather  thian  of  the 
imagination  also  tended  to  keep  his  poetry  near  the 
groimd.  Hjls  love  of  the  ballad-design  and  "  the  good 
coloured  things  of  Earth  "  was  tempered  by  a  kind  of 
infidel  hiunour  in  his  use  of  them.  His  ballads  are 
the  ballads  of  a  brilliant  dilettante,  not  of  a  man  who 
is  expressing  his  whole  heart  and  soul  and  faith,  as 
the  old  ballad- writers  were.  In  the  result  he  walked 
a  golden  pavement  rather  than  mounted  into  the  golden 
air.  He  was  an  artist  in  ornament,  in  decoration,  like 
the  Queen  in  the  Queen's  Sang^  he  would  inunortalize 
the  ornament  at  the  cost  of  slaying  the  soul. 

Of  all  recent  poets  of  his  kind.  Flecker  is  the  most 
successful.  The  classical  tradition  of  poetry  has  been 
mocked  and  mutilated  by  many  of  the  noisy  yoimgj 
in  the  last  few  years.  Flecker  was  a  poet  who 
preserved  the  ancient  balance  in  days  in  which  want 
of  balance  was  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  genius.  That 
he  was  what  is  called  a  minor  poet  cannot  be,  denied,  but 
he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  recent  minor  poets.  His 
book,  indeed,  is  a  treasury  of  beauty  rare  in  these  days. 
Of  that  beauty.  The  Old  Ships  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
splendid  example.  And,  as  it  is  foolish  to  offer  any- 
thing except  a  poet's  best  as  a  specimen  of  his  wort, 
one  has  no  alternative  but  to  turn  again  to  those 
gorgeously-coloured  verses  which  begin  : 

I  have  seen  old  ships  sail  like  swans  asleep 
Beyond  the  village  which  men  still  call  Tyre, 
With  leaden  age  o'ercargoed,  dipping  deep 
For  Famagusta  and  the  hidden  sun 
That  rings  black  Cyprus  with  a  lake  of  fire ; 
And  all  those  ships  were  certainly  so  old — 
Who  knows  how  oft  with  squat  and  noisy  gun, 
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Questing  brown  slaves  or  Sjnian  oranges, 

The  pirate  Genoese 

Hell-raked  them  till  they  rolled 

Blood,  water,  fruit  and  corpses  up  the  hold. 

But  now  through  friendly  seas  they  softly  run. 

Painted  the  mid-sea  blue  or  shore-sea  green. 

Still  patterned  with  the  vine  and  grapes  in  gold. 

That  is  the  summary  and  the  summit  of  Flecker's 
genius.  But  the  rest  of  his  verse,  too,  is  the  ivork  of  a 
true  and  delightful  poet,  a  faithful  priest  of  literature, 
an  honest  craftsman  with  words. 


XII 
TURGENEV 

Mr.  Edward  Garnett  has  recently  collected  his  pre- 
faces to  the  novels  and  stories  of  Turgenev,  and  re- 
fashioned them  into  a  book  in  praise  of  the  genius  of 
the  most  charming  of  Russian  authors.  I  am  afraid 
the  word  "  charming  "  has  bst  so  much  of  its  stamp 
and  brightness  with  use  as  to  have  become  abnost  mean- 
ingless. But  we  apply  it  to  Turgenev  in  its  fullest 
sense.  We  calt  him  charming  as  Pater  called  Athens 
charming.  He  is  one  of  those  authors  whose  books 
we  love  because  they  reveal  a  personality  sensitive, 
affectionate,  pitiful.  There  are  some  persons  who,  when 
they  come  into  a  room,  immediately  make  us  feel  happier. 
Turgenev  seems  to  **  come  into  the  room  "  in  his  books 
with  just  such  a  welcome  presence.  That  is  why  I 
wish  Mr.  Garnett  had  made  his  book  a  biographical, 
as  well  as  a  critical,   study. 

He  quotes  Turgenev  as  saying  :  **  All  my  life  is  in 
my  books.*'  Still,  there  are  a  great  many  facts  recorded 
about  hun  in  the  letters  and  reminiscences  of  those  who 
knew  him  (and  he  was  known  in  half  the  countries  of 
Europe),  out  of  which  we  can  c<Mistruct  a  portrait.  One 
finds  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Ditke,  for  instance,  that 
Dilke  considered  Turgenev  "  in  the  front  rank  "  as  a 
conversationalist.  This  opinion  interested  one  all 
the  more  because  one  had  come  to  think  of  Turgenev 
as  something  of  a  shy  giant.  I  remember,  too,  read- 
ing in  some  French  book  a  description  of  Turgenev 
as  a  strange  figure  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris—a 
large  figure  with  a  curious  chastity  of  mind  who  seemed 
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bewildered  by  some  of  the  barbarous  jests  of  civilized 
men  of  genius. 

There  are^  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  plenty  of  suggestions 
for  a  portrait  of  Turgenev,  quite  apart  from  his  novels. 
Mr.  Gamett  refers  to  some  of  them  in  two  excellent 
biographical  chapters.  He  reminds  us,  for  example,  of 
the  immense  generosity  of  Turgenev  to  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals,  as  when  he  introduced  the  work  of  Tolstoy 
to  a  French  editor.  "  Listen,"  said  Turgenev.  "  Here 
is  *  copy '  for  your  paper  of  an  absolutely  first-rate 
kind.  This  means  that  I  am  not  its  author.  The 
master— for  he  is  a  real  master — is  almost  unknown  in 
France  ;  but  I  assure  you,  on  my  soul  and  conscience, 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  worthy  to  unloose  the 
latchet  of  his  shoes."  The  letter  he  addressed  to  Tolstoy 
from  his  death-bed,  urging  him  to  return  from  propaganda 
to  literature,  is  famous,  but  it  is  a  thing  to  \^4iich  one 
always  returns  fondly  as  an  example  of  the  noble  dis- 
interestedness of  a  great  man  of  letters.  "  I  cannot 
recover,"   Turgenev   wrote  : — 

That  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  waiting  to  you  specially  to 
say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  your  contemporary,  and  to  express  my 
last  and  sincere  request.  My  friend,  return  to  literary  activity ! 
That  gift  came  to  you  whence  comes  all  the  rest.  Ah,  how  happy 
I  should  be  if  I  could  think  my  request  would  have  an  effect  on 
you  I  ...  I  can  neither  walk,  nor  eat,  nor  sleep.  It  is  wearisome 
even  to  repeat  it  all  I  My  friend — great  writer  of  our  Russian 
land,  listen  to  my  request  I  ...  I  can  write  no  more ;  I  am 
tired. 

One  sometimes  wonders  how  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky 
could  ever  have  quarrelled  with  a  friend  of  so  beautiful 
a  character  as  Turgenev.  Perhaps  it  was  that  there 
was  something  barbarous  and  brutal  in  each  of  them 
that  was  intolerant  of  his  almost  feminine  refinement. 
They  were  both  men  of  action  in  literature,  militant, 
and  by  nature  propagandist.  And  probably  Turgenev 
was  as  impatient  with  the  faults  of  their  strength  as 
they  were  with  the  faults  pf  his  weakness.     He  was 
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a  man  whom  it  was  possible  to  disgust.  Though  he 
was  Zola's  friend,  he  complained  that  LAssomnunr  left 
a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Similarly,  he  discovered 
something  almost  Sadistic  in  the  manner  in  which 
Dostoevsky  let  his  imagination  dwell  on  scenes  of  cruelty 
and  horror.  And  he  was  as  strongly  repelled  by 
Dostoevsky's  shrieking  Pan-Slavism  as  by  his  sensation- 
alism among  horrors.  One  can  guess  exactly  the  frame 
of  mind  he  was  in  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
with  Dostoevsky,  he  said  :  **  You  see,  I  consider  myself 
a  German."  This  has  been  quoted  against  Turgenev 
as  though  he  meant  it  literally,  and  as  though  it  were 
a  confession  of  denationalization.  His  words  were  more 
subtle  than  that  in  their  irony.  Wihat  they  meant  was 
simply  :  "  If  to  be  a  Russian  is  to  be  a  bigot,  like 
most  of  you  Pan-Slav  enthusiasts,  then  I  am  no  Russian, 
but  a  European."  Has  he  not  put  the  whole  gospel 
of  Nationalisni  in  half  a  dozen  sentiences  in  Radinl  He 
refused,  however,  to  adopt  along  with  his  Nationalism 
the  narrowness  with  which  it  has  been  too  often 
associated.  ! 

This  refusal  was  what  destroyed  his  popularity  in 
Russia  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  because  of  this  refusal  that 
he  has  been  pursued  with  belittlement  by  one  Russian 
writer  after  another  since  his  death.  He  had  that  sense 
of  truth  which  always  upsets  the  orthodox.  This  sense 
of  truth  applied  to  the  portraiture  of  his  contemporaries 
was  felt  like  an  insult  in  those  circles  of  mixed  idealism 
and  make-believe,  the  circles  of  the  political  partisans. 
A  great  artist  may  be  a  member— and  an  enthusiastic 
member— of  a  political  party,  but  in  his  art  he  cannot 
become  a  political  partisan  without  ceasing  to  be  an 
artist.  In  his  novels,  Turgenev  regarded  it  as  his  life- 
work  to  portray  Russia  truthfully,  not  to  paint  and  powder 
and  **  prettify "  it  for  show  purposes,  and  the  result 
was  an  outburst  of  fury  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
asked  to  look  at  themselves  as  real  people  instead  of 
as  the  master-pieces  of  a  professional  flatterer.     Wheo 
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Fathers  and  Children  Hvas  published  in  1862,  the  only 
people  who  were  pleased  were  the  enemies  of  everything 
in  which  Turgenev  believed.  "  I  received  congratula- 
tions," he  wrote, 

almost  caresses,  from  people  of  the  opposite  camp,  from  enemies. 
This  confused  me,  womided  me  ;  but  my  conscience  did  not  reproach 
me.  I  knew  very  well  I  had  carried  out  honestly  the  type  I  had 
sketched,  carried  it  out  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  positively 
with  sympathy. 

This  is  bound  to  be  the  fate  of  every  artist  who 
takes  his  politicaJ  party  or  his  church,  or  any  other 
propagandist  group  to  which  he  belongs,  as  his  subject. 
He  is  a  painter,  not  a  vindicator,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  exhibit  numerous  crooked  features  and  faults  in  such 
a  way  as  to  woimd  the  vanity  of  his  friends  and  delight 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Artistic  truth  is  as  different 
from  propagandist  truth  as  daylight  from  limelight,  and 
the  artist  will  always  be  hated  by  the  propagandist  as 
worse  than  an  enemy— a  treacherous  friend.  Turgenev 
deliberately  accepted  as  his  life-work  a  course  which  could 
only  lead  to  the  miseries  of  being  misunderstood.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  long  years  of  denunciation  and  hatred 
he  endured  for  the  sake  of  his  art,  one  cannot  but 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  **  He  has,"  Mr.  Gamett  tells  us,  "  been 
accused  of  timidity  and  cowardice  by  imcompromisuig 
Radicals  and  Revohitionaries.  .  .  .  In  an  access  of  self- 
reproach  he  once  declared  that  his  character  was  com- 
prised in  one  word — *  poltroon  I  *  '*  He  showed  neither 
timidity  nor  cowardice,  however,  in  his  devotion  to  truth. 
His  first  and  last  advice  to  young  writers,  Mr.  Gamett 
declares,  was  :  "  You  need  truth,  remorseless  truth,  as 
regards  your  own  sensations."  And  if  Turgenev  was 
remorseless  in  nothing  else,  he  was  remorseless  in  this— 
truth  as  regards  both  his  own  sensations  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  his  contemporaries.  He  seems,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  sentence  he  wrote  about  Fathers  and 
Children^  to  h^ve  regarded  himself  almost  as  the  first 
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realist.  '*  It  was  a  new  method/*  he  said,  *'  as  well  as 
a  new  type  I  introduced— that  of  Realizing  instead  of 
Idealizing."  His  claim  has,  iat  least,  this  truth  in  it : 
he  was  the  first  artist  to  apply  the  realistic  method 
to  a  world  seething  with  ideas  and  with  political  and 
philosophical  unrest.  His  adoption  of  the  realistic 
method,  however,  was  the  result  of  necessity  no  less 
than  of  choice.  He  **  simply  did  not  know  how  to  "work 
otherwise,"  as  he  said.  He  had  not  the  sort  of  imagina- 
tion that  can  invent  men  and  women  easily.  He  had 
always  to  draw  from  the  life.  **  I  ought  to  confess," 
he  once  wrote,  **  that  I  never  attempted  to  create  a 
type  without  having,  not  an  idea,  but  a  living  person, 
in  whom  the  various  elements  were  harmonized  together, 
to  work  from.  I  have  always  needed  some  groimdwork 
on  which  I  could  tread  firmly." 

When  one  has  praised  Turgenev,  however,  for  the 
beauty  of  his  character  and  the  beautiful  truth  of  his 
art,  one  remembers  that  he,  too,  was  human  and  there- 
fore less  than  perfect.  His  chief  failing  was,  perhaps, 
that  of  all  the  great  artists,  he  was  the  most  lacking 
in  exuberance.  That  is  why  he  began  to  be  scorned 
in  a  world  which  rated  exuberance  higher  than  l^eauty 
or  love  or  pity.  The  world  before  the  war  was  afraid 
above  all  things  of  losing  vitality,  and  so  it  turned  to 
contortionists  of  genius  such  as  Dostoevsky,  or  lesser 
contortionists,  like  some  of  the  Futurists,  for  fear  rest- 
fulness  should  lead  to  death.  It  would  be  foolish,  I 
know,  to  pretend  to  sum  up  Dostoevsky  as  a  contortionist  ; 
but  he  has  that  element  in  him.  Mr.  Conrad  suggests 
a  certain  vice  of  misshapenness  in  Dostoevsky  when  he 
praises  the  characters  of  Turgenev  in  comparison  with 
his.  **  All  his  creations,  fortunate  or  imfortunate, 
oppressed  and  oppressors,"  he  says  in  his  fine  tribute 
to  Turgenev  in  Mr.  Gamett's  book,  **  are  human  beings, 
not  strange  beasts  in  a  menagerie,  or  damned  souls 
knocking  themselves  about  in  the  stuffy  darkness  of 
mystical  contradictions."     That  is  well   said.      On  the 
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other  hand^  it  is  only  right  to  remember  that,  if 
Turgenev's  characters  are  human  beings,  they  (at  least 
the  male  characters)  have  a  way  of  being  curiously 
ineffectual  human  beings.  He  understood  the  Hamlet 
in  man  almost  too  well.  From  Rudin  to  the  young 
revolutionist  in  Virgin  Soil,  who  makes  such  a  mess 
of  his  propaganda  among  the  peasantry,  how  many  of 
his  characters  are  as  remarkable  for  their  weakness  as 
their  unsuccess  I  Turgenev  was  probably  conscious  of 
this  pessimism  of  imagination  in  regard  to  his  fellow 
man — at  least,  his  Russian  fellow  man.  In  On  the  Eve, 
when  he  wished  to  create  a  central  character  that  would 
act  as  an  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  "  conquer  their 
sluggishness,  their  weakness  and  apathy  "  (as  Mr.  Gamett 
puts  it),  he  had  to  choose  a  Bulgarian,  not  a  Russian, 
for  his  hero.  Mr.  Gamett  holds  that  the  characterization 
of  Insarov,  the  Bulgarian,  in  On  the  Eue,  is  a  failure, 
and  puts  this  down  to  the  fact  that  Turgenev  drew 
him,  not  from  life,  but  from  hearsay.  I  think  Mr. 
Gamett  is  wrong.  I  have  known  the  counterpart  of 
Insarov  among  the  members  of  at  least  one  subject 
nation,  and  the  portrait  seems  to  me  to  be  essentially 
true  and  alive.  Luckily,  if  Turgenev  could  not  put 
his  trust  in  Russian  men,  he  believed  with  all  his  heart 
in  the  courage  and  goodness  of  Russian  women.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  great  novelists  to  endow  his  women 
with  independence  of  soul.  With  the  majority  of 
novelists,  women  are  sexual  or  sentimental  accidents. 
With  Turgenev,  women  are  equal  human  beings — saviours 
of  men  and  saviours  of  the  world.  Virgin  Soil  becomes 
a  book  of  hope  instead  of  despair  as  the  triumphant 
figure  of  Marianna,  the  young  girl  of  the  Revolution, 
conquers  the  imagination.  Turgenev,  as  a  creator  of 
noble  women,  ranks  with  Browning  and  Meredith.  His 
realism  was  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  realism  of 
disparagement,  but  a  realism  of  affection.  His  farewell 
words,  Mr.  Gamett  tells  us,  were:  "Live  and  love 
others  as  I  have  always  loved  them." 


XIII 
THE  MADNESS   OF   STRINDBERG 

The  mirror  that  Strindberg  held  up  to  Nature  was  a 
cracked  one.  It  was  .cracked  in  a  double  sense— it  was 
crazy.  It  gave  back  broken  images  of  a  world  which 
it  made  look  tike  the  chaos  of  a  lunatic  dream.  Miss 
Lind-af-Hageby,  in  her  popular  biography  of  Strindberg, 
is  too  intent  upon  saying  what  can  be  said  in  his  defence 
to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  analyse  the  secret  of 
genius  which  is  implicit  in  those  *•  1 1 5  plays,  novels, 
collections  of  stories,  essays,  and  poems  "  which  will 
be  gathered  into  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  shortly 
to  be  published  in  Sweden.  The  biography  will  supply 
the  need  of  that  part  of  the  public  which  has  no  time 
to  read  Strindberg,  but  has  plenty  of  time  to  read 
about  him.  It  will  give  them  a  capably  potted  Strind- 
berg, and  will  tell  them  quietly  and  briefly  much  that 
he  himself  has  told  violently  and  at  length  in  The  Son 
of  a  Servant^  The  Confessipn  of  a  Fool^  and,  indeed, 
in  nearly  everything  he  wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Lind's  book  has  little  value  as  an  interpretation.  She 
does  not  do  much  to  clear  up  the  reasons  which  have 
made  the  writings  of  this  mad  Swede  matter  of  interest 
in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world.  She  does,  indeed, 
quote  the  remark  of  Gorki,  who,  at  the^time  of  Strind- 
berg's  death,  compared  him  to  the  ancient  Danubian 
hero,  Danko,  "  who,  in  order  to  help  humanity  out 
of  the  darkness  of  problems,  tore  his  heart  out  of  his 
breast,  lit  it,  and  holding  it  high,  led  the  way."  **  Strind- 
berg/' Miss  Lind  declares^  **  patiently  burnt  his  heart 
for  the  illumination  of  the  people,  and  on  the  day  when 
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his  body  was  laid  low  in  the  soil,  the  flame  of  his  self- 
immolation  was  seen,  pure  and  inextinguishable."  This 
will  not  do.  •*  Patiently  "  is  impossible  ;  so  is  "  poire 
and  inextinguishable."  Strindberg  was  at  once  a  man 
of  genius  (and  therefore  noble)  and  a  creature  of  doom 
(and  therefore  to  be  pitied).  But  to  sum  him  up  as  a 
spontaneous  martyr  in  the  greatest  of  great  causes  is 
to  do  injustice  to  language  and  to  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  heroes.  He  was  a  martyr,  of  course,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  caD  a  man  a  martyr  to  toothache.  He 
suffered  ;  but  most  of  his  sufferings  were  due,  not  to 
tenderness  of  soul,  but  to  tenderness  of  nerves. 

Other  artists  lay  hold  upon  life  through  an  exceptional 
sensibility.  Strindberg  laid  hold  on  life  through  an 
exceptional  excitability— even  an  exceptional  irritability. 
In  his  plays,  novels,  and  essays  alike,  he  is  a  specialist 
in  the  jars  of  existence.  He  magnified  even  the  smaltest 
worries  until  they  assumed  mountainous  proportions.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  who,  if  something  went  wrong 
with  the  kitchen  boiler,  feh  that  the  Devil  and  all  his 
angels  had  been  loosed  upon  him,  as  upon  the  righteous 
Job,  with  at  least  the  connivance  of  Heaven.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  a  servant  as 
a  scarcely  less  tremendous  evil  than  the  infidelity  of 
a  wife.  If  you  wish  to  see  into  ♦what  follies  of  exaggera-^ 
tion  Strindberg's  want  of  the  sense  of  proportion  led 
him,  you  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  those  pages  in 
Zones  of  the  Spirit  (as  the  English  translation  of  his 
Blue  Book  is  called),  in  which  he  tells  us  about  his 
domestic  troubles  at  the  time  of  the  rehearsals  of  The 
Dream  Play, 

My  servant  left  me ;  my  domestic  arrangements  were  upset ; 
within  forty  days  I  had  six  changes  of  servants — one  worse  than 
the  other.  At  last  I  had  to  serve  myself,  lay  the  table,  and  light 
the  stove.  I  ate  black  broken  victuals  out  of  a  basket.  In  short, 
I  had  to  taste  the  whole  bitterness  of  life  without  knowing  why. 

Much  as  one  may  sympathise  with  a  victim  of  the 
servant  difficulty,  one  cannot  but  re:g^ard  the  last  sentence 
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as^  in  the  vulgar  phrase^  rather  a  tall  order.     But  it 
becomes  taller  still  before  Strindberg  has  done  with  it. 

Then  came  the  dress-rehearsal  of  The  Dream  Play.  This  drama 
I  wrote  seven  years  ago,  after  a  period  of  forty  days'  suffering 
which  were  among  the  worst  which  I  had  ever  undergone.  And 
now  again  exactly  forty  days  of  fasting  and  pain  had  passed.  There 
teemed,  therefore,  to  be  a  secret  legislature  which  promulgates 
clearly  defined  sentences.  I  thought  of  the  forty  days  of  the 
Flood,  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert,  the  forty  days' 
last  kept  by  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ. 

There  you  have  Strindberg's  secret.  His  work  is, 
for  the  most  part,  simply  the  dramatization  of  the  con- 
flict between  man  and  the  irritations  of  life.  The  chief 
of  these  is,  of  course,  woman.  But  the  lesser  irritations 
never  disappear  from  sight  for  long.  His  obsession 
by  them  is  very  noticeable  in  The  Dream  Play  itself — 
in  that  scene,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Lawyer  and 
the  daughter  of  Indra  having  married,  the  Lawyer  begins 
to  complain  of  the  untidiness  of  their  home,  and  the 
Daughter  to  complain  of  the  dirt : 

The  Daughter.    This  is  worse  than  I  dreamed  ! 

The  Lawyer.  We  are  not  the  worst  off  by  far.  There  is  still 
food  in  the  pot. 

The  Daughter.    But  what  sort  of  food  ? 

The  Lawyer.    Cabbage  is  cheap,  nourishing,  and  good  to  eat. 

The  Daughter.  For  those  who  like  cabbage — ^to  me  it  is 
repulsive. 

The  Lawyer.    Why  didn't  you  say  so  ? 

The  Daughter.  Because  I  loved  you.  I  wanted  to  sacrifice 
my  own  taste. 

The  Lawyer.  Then  I  must  sacrifice  my  taste  for  cabbage  to 
you — for  sacrifices  must  be  mutual. 

The  Daughter.  What  are  we  to  eat  then  ?  Fish  ?  But  you 
hate  fish  ? 

The  Lawyer.     And  it  is  expensive. 

The  Daughter.    This  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  1 

The  Lawyer  (^tW/y).    Yes,  you  see  how  hard  it  is. 

And  the  symbolic  representation  of  married  Kfe  in  terms 
of  fish  and  cabbage  is  taken  up  again  a  httte  later  ;'— 
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The  Daughter.     I  fear  I  shall  b^gin  to  hate  you  after  this ! 

The  Lawyer.  Woe  to  us,  then !  But  let  us  forestall  hatred. 
I  promise  never  again  to  speak  of  any  untidiness — although  it 
it  torture  to  me  1 

The  Daughter.  And  I  shall  eat  cabbage,  though  it  means 
agony  to  me. 

The  Lawyer.  A  life  of  common  suffering,  then  1  One's 
pleasure  the  other  one's  pain. 

One  feels  that,  however  true  to  nature  the  drift  of 
this  may  be,  it  is  little  more  than  bacilli  of  truth  seen 
as  inunense  through  a  microscope.  The  agonies  and 
tortures  arising  from  eating  cabbage  and  such  things 
may,  no  doubt,  have  tragic  consequences  enough,  but 
somehow  the  men  whom  these  things  put  on  the  rack 
refuse  to  come  to  Ufe  in  the  imagination  on  the  same 
tragic  plane  where  Prometheus  Kes  on  his  crag  and 
(Edipus  strikes  out  his  eyes  that  they  may  no  longer 
look  upon  his  shame.  3trindberg  is  too  anxious  to 
make  tragedy  out  of  discomforts  instead  of  out  of  sorrows. 
When  he  is  denouncing  woman  as  a  creature  who  loves 
above  all  things  to  deceive  her  husband,  his  supreme 
way  of  expressing  his  abhorrence  is  to  declare  :  ^*  If 
she  can  trick  him  into  eating  horse-flesh  without  noticing 
it,  she  is  happy."  Here,  and  in  a  score  of  similar 
passages,  we  can  see  how  physical  were  the  demons 
that  endlessly  consumed  Strindberg's  peace  of  mind. 

His  attitude  to  women,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in 
The  Confession  of  a  Fool,  The  Djance  of  Death,  and 
aU  through  his  work,  is  that  of  a  iman  overwhelmed 
with  the  physical.  He  raves  now  with  hist,  now 
with  disgust— two  aspects  of  the  same  mood.  He  turns 
from  love  to  hatred  with  a  change  of  front  as  swift  as 
a  drunkard's.  He  is  the  Mad  Mullah  of  all  the  sex- 
antagonism  that  has  ever  troubled  men  since  they  began 
to  think  of  woman  as  a  temptress.  He  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  modem  exponent  of  the  point-of-view  of 
that  Adam  who  explained  :  "  The  woman  tempted  me." 
Strindberg  deliberately  wrote  those  words  on  his  banner 
and  held  them  aloft  to  his  generation  as  the  summary^ 
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of  an  eternal  gospel.  Miss  Lind-af-Hageby  tells  us 
that^  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  was  sufficiently  free 
from  the  physical  obsessions  of  sex  to  preach  the 
equality  of  men  and  women  and  even  to  herald  the  com- 
ing of  woman  suffrage.  But  his  abiding  view  of  woman 
was  that  of  the  plain  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  must  either  be  praising  her  as  a  tninistering  angel  or 
denouncing  her  as  a  ministering  devil— preferably  the 
latter.  It  would  be  nonsense,  however,  to  pretend  that 
Strindberg  did  not  see  at  least  one  class  of  women  clearly 
and  truly.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  portrays  woman 
the  parasite,  the  man-eater,  the  siren,  is  quite  terrible. 
No  writer  of  his  day  was  so  shudderingly  ccmscious 
of  every  gesture,  movement,  and  intonation  with  which 
the  spider-woman  sets  out  to  lure  the  mate  she  is  going 
to  devour.  It  may  be  that  he  prophesies  against  the  sins 
of  women  rather  than  subtly  analyses  and  describes  them 
as  a  better  artist  would  have  done.  The  Confessions  of 
a  Fool  is  less  a  revelation  of  the  soul  of  liis  first  wife 
than  an  attack  on  her.  But  we  must,  in  fairness  to 
Strindberg,  remember  that  in  his  violences  against  women 
he  merely  gives  us  a  new  rendering  of  an  indictment 
that  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  history.  The  world 
to  him  was  a  long  lane  of  oglings,  down  which  man  must 
fly  in  terror  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  ears  covered. 
His  foolishness  as  a  prop^t  consists,  not  in  his  suspicions 
of  woman  regarded  as  an  animal,  but  in  his  frothing 
at  the  mouth  at  the  idea  that  she  should  claim  to  be 
treated  as  something  higher  than  an  animal.  None 
the  less,  he  denied  to  the  end  that  ^he  was  a  ivoman- 
hater.     His  denial,  however,  was  gn'i^Jy  unflattering  :— 

I  have  said  that  the  child  is  a  little  criminal,  incapable  of  self- 
gnidance,  but  I  love  children  all  the  same.  I  have  said  that  woman 
is — what  she  is,  but  I  have  always  loved  some  woman,  and  been 
a  father.  Whoever,  therefore,  caUs  me  a  woman-hater  is  a  block- 
head, a  liar,  or,  a  noodle.    Or  all  three  together. 

Sex,  of  course,  was  the  greatest  cross  Strindberg  had 
to  bear.    But  there  were  hundreds  of  other  Uttfe  chang- 
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ing  crosses^  from  persecutioa  mania  to  poverty^  which 
supplanted  each  other  from  day  to  day  on  his  back. 
He  suffered  continually  both  from  the  way  he  was  made 
and  from  the  way  the  world  wtas  made.  His  novels 
and  plays  are  a  literature  of  suffering.  He  reveals 
himself  there  as  a  man  pursued  by  furies^  a  man  without 
rest.  He  flies  to  a  thousand  distractions  and  hiding- 
places— drink  and  llist  and  piano^playing,  Chinese  and 
chemistry,  painting  and  acting,  alchemy  and  poison,  and 
religion.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  he  honestly  turns 
to  for  a  living.  But  in  his  rush  from  <xie  thing  to 
another  he  shows  the  restlessness  of  a  man  goaded  to 
madness.  Not  that  his  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  entirely 
miserable.  He  obviously  gets  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
even  out  of  his  acutest  pain.  "  I  find  the  joy  of  life 
in  its  violent  and  cruel  struggles,"  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface  to  Miss  Julia,  *•  and  my  pleasure  lies  in  knowing 
something  and  learning  something."  He  is  always  con- 
sumed with  the  greed  of  knowledge^-a  phase  of  his  greed 
of  domination.  It  is  this  that  enables  him  to  turn  his 
inferno  into  a  purgatory. 

In  his  later  period,  indeed,  he  is  optimist  enough 
to  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  life  cleanse  and  ennoble. 
By  tortuous  ways  of  sin  he  at  last  achieves  the  simple 
faith  of  a  Christian.  He  originally  revolted  from  this 
faith  more  through  irritation  than  from  principle.  One 
feels  that,  with  happier  nerves  and  a  happier  environment, 
he  might  easily  have  passed  his  boyhood  as  the  model 
pupil  in  the  Simday-school.  It  is  significant  that  we 
find  him  in  The  Confession  of  a  F^ool  reciting  Longfellow's 
Excelsior  to  the  first  and  worst  of  his  wives.  Strindberg 
may  have  been  possessed  of  a  devil ;  he  undoubtedly 
liked  to  play  the  part  of  a  devil ;  but  at  heart  he  was 
constantly  returning  to  the  Longfellow  sentiment,  though, 
of  course,  his  hungry  intellectual  curiosity  was  some- 
thing that  Longfellow  never  knew.  In  his  volume  of 
fables.  In  Midsummer  Days,  we  see  how  essentially  good 
and  simple  were  his  ideas  when  he  could  rid  himself  of 
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sex  mania  and  persecution  mania.  Probably  his  love  of 
children  always  kept  him  more  or  less  in  chains  to  virtue. 
Ultimately  he  yielded  himself  a  victim,  not  to  the  furies, 
but  to  the  still  more  remorseless  pursuit  of  the  Hound 
of  Heaven.  On  his  death -bed.  Miss  Lind  tells  us,  he 
held  up  the  Bible  and  said:  "This  alone  is  right." 
Through  his  works,  however,  he  serves  virtue  best,  not 
by  directly  praising  it,  but  by  his  eagerly  earnest  account 
of  the  madness  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  as  well  as  of 
the  seventy -seven  deadly  irritations.  He  has  not  the 
originality  of  fancy  or  imagination  to  paint  virtue  well. 
His  genius  was  the  genius  of  frank  and  destructive 
criticism.  His  work  is  a  jumble  of  ideas  and  an  auto- 
biography of  raw  nerves  rather  than  a  revelation  of 
the  emotions  of  nien  and  women.  His  great  claim  on 
our  attention,  however,  is  that  his  autobiography  is  true 
as  far  as  the  power  of  truth  was  in  him.  His  pilgrim's 
progress  through  madness  to  salvation  is  neither  a  pretty 
nor  a  sensational  lie.  It  is  a  genuine  document.  That 
is  why,  badly  constructed  though  his  plays  and  novels 
are,  some  of  them  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  read 
a  hundred  years  hence.  As  a  writer  of  personal  litera- 
ture, he  was  one  of  the  bold  and  original  men  of  his 
time. 
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It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  conceive  that,  within  half  a 
century  of  his  death,  Ronsard's  fame  suffered  so  dark  an 
eclipse  that  no  new  edition  of  his  works  was  called  for 
between  1629  and  1857.  When  he  died,  he  was,  as 
M.  Jusserand  reminds  us,  the  most  illustrious  man  of 
letters  in  Europe.  He  seemed,  too,  to  have  all  those 
gifts  of  chann—charm  of  mood  and  music — which  make 
immortality  certain.  And  yet,  ,in  the  rule-of -thumb  ages 
that  were  to  follow,  he  sank  into  such  disesteem  in 
his  own  country  that  fioileau  had  not  a  good  word 
for  him,  and  Voltaire  roundly  said  of  him  that  he 
**  spoiled  the  language."  Later,  we  have  Amauld  assert- 
ing that  France  had  only  done  herself  dishonour  by  her 
enthusiasm  for  **  the  wretched  poetry  of  Roiisard." 
F^nelon,  as  M.  Jusserand  tells  us,  discusses  Ronsard 
as  a  linguist,  and  ignores  him  as  a  poet. 

It  was  the  romantic  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  placed  Ronsard  on  a  throne  again.  Even  to-day, 
however,  there  are  pessimistic  Frenchmen  who  doubt 
whether  their  country  has  ever  produced  a  great  poet. 
Mr.  Bennet  has  told  us  of  one  who,  on  being  asked  who 
was  the  greatest  of  French  poets,  rephed  :  **  Victor 
Hugo,  h^las  !  "  And  in  the  days  when  Hugo  was  still 
but  a  youth  the  doubt  must  have  been  still  more  pain- 
ful. So  keenly  was  the  want  of  a  national  poet  felt 
that,  if  one  could  not  have  been  discovered,  the  French 
would  have  had  to  invent  him.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  enthusiastic  young  romanticists  to  possess  a  great 
indigenous  figure  to  stand  beside  those  im^ported  idols 
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—Shakespeare,  Byron,  Goethe,  and  Dante.  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  brought  out  a  Ronsard  anthology  with  a  critical 
essay  in  1828,  showed  them  where  to  look.  After  that, 
it  was  as  though  French  literature  had  begun  with 
Ronsard.  He  was  the  **  ideal  ancestor."  He  was,  as 
it  were,  a  re-discovered  fatherland.  But  his  praise  since 
then  has  been  no  mere  task  of  patriotism.  It  has  been 
a  deep  enthusiasm  for  literature.  '*  You  cannot  imagine," 
wrote  Flaubert,  in  1852,"  what  a  poet  Ronsard  is.  What 
a  poet  !  What  a  poet  I  What  wings  !  .  .  .  This  morn- 
ing, at  half-past  twelve,  I  read  a  poem  aloud  which 
almost  upset  my  nerves,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure." 
That  may  be  taken  as  the  characteristic  French  view 
of  Ronsard.  It  may  be  an  exaggerated  view.  It  may 
be  fading  to  some  extent  before  modem  influences.  But 
it  is  unlikely  that  Ronsard's  reputation  in  his  own  country 
will  ever  again  be  other  than  that  of  a  great  poet. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  easy,  on  Uterary  grounds, 
to  acquiesce  in  all  the  praises  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  him.  One  would  imagine  from  Flaubert's  ex- 
clamations that  Ronsard  had  a  range  tike  Shelley's, 
whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  more  comparable  with  the 
English  cavalier  poets.  He  had  the  cavalier  poet's  gift 
of  making  love  seem  a  profession  rather  than  a  passion. 
He  was  always  very  much  a  gentlemfln,  both  in  his  moods 
and  his  philosophy.  A  great  deat  of  his  best  poetry  is 
merely  a  variation  on  carpe  dieirt.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  he  never  went  very  deep  or  very  high,  he 
did  express  real  sentiments  and  emotions  in  poetry.  Few 
poets  have  sung  the  regret  for  youth  more  sincerely 
and  more  beautifully,  and,  with  Ronsard,  regret  for  the 
lost  wonder  of  his  own  youth  was  perhaps  the  acutest 
emotion  he  ever  knew.  He  was  himself,  in  his  early 
years,  one  of  those  glorious  youths  who  have  the  genius 
of  charm  and  comeliness,  of  g^ace  and  strength  and  the 
arts.  He  excelled  at  football  as  in  lute-playing.  He 
danced,  fenced,  and  rode  better  than  the  best  ;  and, 
with  his  noble  countenance,  his  gtrong  Kmbs,  his  fair 
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beard^  and  his  "  eyes  full  of  gentle  gravity,"  he  must 
have  been  the  picture  of  the  perfect  courtier  and  soldier. 
Above  all,  we  are  told,  his  conversation  was  delightful. 
He  had  **  the  gift  of  pleasing."  When  he  went  to 
Scotland  in  1537  with  Madeleine,  the  King's  daughter, 
to  attend  as  page  her  tragic  marriage  with  James  V, 
James  was  so  attracted  by  him  that  he  did  not  allow 
him  to  leave  the  country  for  two  years.  With  every 
gift  of  popularity  and  success,  with  the  world  apparently 
already  at  his  feet,  Ronsard  was  suddenly  struck  down 
by  an  illness  that  crippled  his  whole  life.  He  became 
deaf,  or  half-deaf.  His  body  was  tortured  with  arthritis 
and  recurrent  attacks  of  gout.  His  career  as  a  courtier 
lay  in  ruins  before  him. 

Possibly,  had  it  not  been  so,  his  genius  as  a  poet 
would  have  spent  itself  in  mere  politeness.  The  loss  of 
his  physical  splendour  and  the  death  of  more  than  one 
of  his  companions,  however,  filled  him  with  an  extreme 
sense  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  beauty  of  the  world 
—of  youth  and  fame  and  flowers — and  turned  him  both 
to  serious  epicureanism  and  to  serious  writing.  By  the 
year  1550  he  was  leading  the  young  men  of  France 
in  a  great  literary  renaissance— a  reaction  against  the 
lifeless  jingle  of  ballades  and  punning  rhymes.  Like 
du  Bellay,  he  asked  himself  and  his  contemporaries  : 
**  Are  we,  then,  less  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  " 
And  he  set  out  to  lay  the  foimdations  in  France  of  a 
literature  as  individual  in  its  genius  as  the  ancient  classics. 
M.  Jusserand,  in  a  most  interesting  chapter,  relates  the 
story  of  the  battles  over  form  and  language  which  were 
fought  by  French  men  of  letters  in  the  days  of  La  Pl^iade. 
In  an  age  of  awakenings,  of  conquests,  of  philosophies, 
of  discussions  on  everything  under  the  sun,  the  literature 
of  tricksters  was  ultimately  boimd  to  give  way  before 
the  bold  originality  and  the  sincerities  of  the  new  school. 
But  Ronsard  had  to  endure  a  whole  parliament  of 
mockery  before  the  day  of  victory. 

Of  his  life,  ap^  from  his  work  in  literature,  there 
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is  little  to  tell.  For  a  man  who  lived  in  France  in  days 
when  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  were  murderously 
at  one  another's  throats^  he  had  a  peculiarly  xmeventful 
career.  This,  too,  though  he  threw  himself  earnestly 
into  the  battle  against  the  heretics.  He  had  begun  by 
sympathizing  with  Protestantism,  because  it  promised 
much-needed  reforms  in  the  Church  ;  but  the  sympathy 
was  short-lived.  In  1553,  though  a  layman,  he  was 
himself  filling  various  ecclesiastical  offices.  He  drew 
the  salaries  of  several  priories  during  his  life,  more 
lowly  paid  priests  apparently  doing  the  work.  Though 
an  earnest  Catholic,  however,  Ronsard  was  never  faith- 
less to  friends  who  took  the  other  side.  He  published 
his  kindly  feelings  towards  Odet  de  Coligny,  the 
Admiral's  cardinal  brother,  for  instance,  who  had  adopted 
Protestantism  and  married,  and,  though  he  could  write 
bloodily  enough  against  his  sectarian  enemies,  the  cry 
for  tolerance,  for  pity,  for  peace,  seems  continually  to 
force  itself  to  his  lips  amid  the  wars  of  the  time.  M. 
Jusserand  lays  great  stress  on  the  plain-spokenness  of 
Ronsard.  He  praises  especially  the  courage  with  which 
the  poet  often  spoke  out  his  mind  to  kings  and  church- 
men, though  no  man  could  write  odes  fuller  of  exagger- 
ated adulation  when  they  were  wanted.  He  sometimes 
counselled  kings,  we  are  told,  •*  in  a  tone  that,  after 
all  our  revolutions,  no  writer  would  dare  to  employ 
to-day."  Perhaps  M.  Jusserand  over-estimates  the  bold- 
ness with  which  his  hero  could  remind  kings  that  they, 
like  common  mortals,  were  made  of  mud.  He  has  done 
so,  I  imagine,  largely  in  order  to  clear  him  from  the 
charge  of  being  a  flatterer.  It  is  interesting  to  be  re- 
minded, by  the  way,  that  one  of  his  essays  in  flattery  "was 
an  edition  of  his  works  dedicated,  by  order  of  Catherine 
de  M^dicis,  to  Elizabeth  of  England,  whom  he  compared 
to  all  the  incomparables,  adding  a  eulogy  of  **  Mylord 
Robert  Du-Dl^  comte  de  TEncestre  "  as  the  ornament  of 
the  EngUsh,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Elizabeth  was  de- 
lighted, and  gave  the  poet  a  diamond  for  his  pretty  book. 
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But  Ronsard  does  not  live  in  literature  mainly  as 
a  flatterer.  Nor  is  he  remembered  as  a  keeper  of  the 
conscience  of  princes,  or  as  a  religious  controversialist. 
If  nothing  but  his  love-poems  had  survived,  we  should 
have  almost  all  his  work  that  is  of  literary  importance. 
He  fell  in  love  in  the  grand  manner  three  times,  and 
from  these  three  passions  most  of  his  good  poetry  flowed. 
First  there  was  Cassandre,  the  beautiful  girl  of  Florentine 
extraction,  whom  he  saw  singing  to  her  lute,  when  he 
was  only  twenty -two,  and  loved  to  distraction.  She 
married  another  and  became  the  star  of  Ronsard *s  song. 
She  was  the  irruptive  heroine  of  that  witty  and  delight- 
ful sonnet  on  the  Iliad  : — 

Je  veux  lire  en  trois  jours  Tlliade  d'Homdre, 
Et  pour  ce,  Corydon,  ferme  bien  I'huis  sur  moi ; 
Si  rien  me  vient  troubler,  je  t 'assure  ma  foi, 
Tu  sentiras  combien  pesante  est  ma  coldre. 

Je  ne  veux  seulement  que  notre  chambridre 
Viemie  faire  mon  lit,  ton  compagnon  ni  toi ; 
Je  veux  trois  jours  entiers  demeurer  k  recoi. 
Pour  folfttrer  aprds  une  semaine  entidre. 

Mais,  si  quelqu*un  venait  de  la  part  de  Cassandre, 
Ouvre-lui  t6t  la  porte,  et  ne  le  fais  attendre, 
Soudain  entre  en  ma  chambre  et  me  viens  accoutrer. 

Je  veux  tant  seulement  k  lui  seul  me  montrer  ; 
Au  reste,  si  un  dieu  voulait  pour  moi  descendre 
Du  ciel,  ferme  la  porte  et  ne  le  laisse  entrer. 

Nine  years  after  Cassandre  came  Marie,  the  fifteen - 
year-old  daughter  of  an  Angevin  villager,  nut-brown, 
smiling,  and  with  cheeks  the  colour  of  a  May  rose. 
She  died  young,  but  not  before  she  had  made  Ronsard 
suffer  by  coquetting  with  another  lover.  What  is  more 
important  still,  not  before  she  had  inspired  him  to  write 
that  sonnet  which  has  about  it  so  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  morning  :-— 
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Biignonne,  levez-vous,  vous  6tes  paresseuse, 
J^  la  gaie  alouette  au  ciel  a  fredonn^, 
£t  j^  le  rossignol  doucement  jargonn^, 
Dessus  rdpine  assis,  sa  complainte  amoureuse. 

Sus !  debout !  allons  voir  I'herbelette  perleuse, 
£t  votre  beau  rosier  de  boutons  couronn^, 
£t  vos  oeillets  aim^  auxquels  aviez  donn6 
Hier  au  soir  de  Teau  d'une  main  si  soigneuse. 

Harsoir  en  vous  couchant  vous  jurfttes  vos  yeux 
D'etre  plus  t6t  que  moi  ce  matin  6veill^ : 
Mais  le  dormir  de  Taube,  aux  filles  gracieux, 

Vous  tient  d'un  doux  sommeil  encor  les  yeux  sillies. 

(^,  9a,  que  je  les  baise,  et  votre  beau  tetin. 

Cent  fois,  pour  vous  apprendre  k  vous  lever  matin. 

Ronsard  was  old  and  grey— at  least,  he  was  old  before 
his  time  and  grey— when  he  met  H^lfene  de  Sorgferes, 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  and  began  the  third  of 
his  grand  passions.  He  lived  all  the  life  of  a  young 
lover  over  again.  They  went  to  dances  together,  H^t&ne 
in  a  mask.  H^lfene  gave  her  poet  a  crown  of  myrtle 
and  laurel.  They  had  childish  quarrels  and  swore  eternal 
fidelity.  It  was  for  her  that  Ronsard  made  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  sonnets  :  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieitle 
—a  sonnet  of  which  Mr.  Yeats  has  written  a  magical 
version   in   English. 

It  is  in  referring  to  the  sonnets  for  H^lfene  that  M. 
Jusserand  calls  attention  to  the  realism  of  Ronsard's 
poetry.  He  points  out  that  <Hie  seems  to  see  the  women 
Ronsard  loves  far  more  clearly  than  the  heroines  of 
many  other  poets.  He  notes  the  same  genius  of  realism 
again  when  he  is  relating  how  Ronsard,  on  the  eve 
of  his  death,  as  he  was  transported  from  priory  to 
priory,  in  hope  of  relief  in  each  new  place,  wrote  a 
poem  of  farewell  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  described 
the  skeleton  horrors  of  his  state  with  a  minute  care- 
fulness.   Ronsard,  indeed,  showed  himself  a  very  personal 
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chronicler  throughout  his  work.  **  He  cannot  hide  the 
fact  that  he  Hkes  to  sleep  on  the  left  side,  that  he 
hates  cats,  dislikes  servants  *  with  slow  hands,'  believes 
in  omens,  adores  physical  exercises  and  gardening,  and 
prefers,  especially  in  summer,  vegetables  to  meat."  M. 
Jusserand,  I  may  add,  has  written  the  just  and  scholarly 
praise  of  a  most  winning  poet.  His  book,  which  appears 
in  the  Grands  Ecrivains  Fran^ais  series,  is  not  only 
a  good  biographical  study,  but  an  admirable  narrative 
of  literary  and  national  history. 


XV 
ROSSETTI   AND   RITUAL 

ROSSETTI'S  great  gift  to  his  time  was  the  gift  of 
beauty,  of  beauty  to  be  worshipped  in  the  sacred  hush 
of  a  temple.  His  work  is  not  richer  in  the  essentials 
of  beauty  than  Browning's— it  is  not,  indeed,  nearly 
so  rich  ;  but,  while  Browning  served  beauty  joyously, 
a  god  in  a  firmament  of  gods,  Rossetti  burned  a  lonely 
candle  to  it  as  to  the  only  true  god.  To  Browning, 
the  temple  of  beauty  was  but  a  house  in  a  living  world  ; 
to  Rossetti,  the  world  outside  the  temple  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  world.  Jenny  may  seem  to  stand 
in  vivid  contradiction  of  this.  But  Jenny  was  an 
exceptional  excursion  into  life,  and  hardly  expresses 
the  Rossetti  that  was  a  power  in  art  and  literature. 
Him  we  find  best,  perhaps,  in  The  Blessed  Damozet, 
written  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy.  And 
this  is  not  surprising,  for  the  arrogant  love  of  beauty, 
out  of  which  the  aesthetic  sort  of  art  and  literature 
has  been  born,  is  essentially  a  boy's  love.  Poets  who 
are  sick  with  this  passion  must  either  die  young,  like 
Keats,  or  survive  merely  to  echo  their  younger  selves, 
like  Swinburne.  They  are  splendid  in  youth,  like 
Aucassin,  whose  swooning  passion  for  Nicolette  is 
symbolical  of  their  almost  painful  desire  of  beauty. 
In  Hand  and  Soul,  Rossetti  tells  us  of  Chiaro  dell' 
Erma  that  "  he  would  feel  faint  in  sunsets  and  at 
the  sight  of  stately  persons."  Keats's  Odes  express 
the  same  ecstasy  of  faintness,  and  Rossetti  himself 
was  obviously  a  close  nineteenth-century  counterpart 
of  Chiaro.  Even  when  he  troubles  about  the  soul — 
and  he  constantly  troubles  about  it— he  never  seems  to  be 
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able  altogether  to  escape  out  of  what  may  be  called 
the  higher  sensationalism  into  genuine  mysticism. 
His  work  is  earth-bom  :  it  is  rich  in  earthly  desire. 
His  symbols  were  not  wings  to  enablei  the  soul  to  escape 
into  a  divine  world  of  beauty.  They  were  the  play- 
things of  a  grown  man,  loved  for  their  owli  beauty  more 
than  for  any  beauty  they  could  help  the  spirit  to  reach. 
Rossetti  belongs  to  the  ornamental  school  of  poetry. 
He  writes  more  like  a  man  who  has  gone  into  a 
Kbrary  than  like  one  who  has  gone  out  to  Nature, 
and  ornamentalism  in  poetry  is  simply  the  result  of 
seeing  life,  not  directly,  but  through  the  coloured  g'lass 
of  literature  and  the  other  arts.  Rossetti  was  the 
forerunner  of  all  those  artists  and  authors  of  recent 
times,  who,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  looked  on  art 
as  a  weaving  of  patterns,  an  arrangement  of  wonderful 
words  and  sounds  and  colours.  Pater  in  his  early 
writings,  William  Morris,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  all  those 
others  who  dreamed  that  it  was  the  artist's  province 
to  enrich  the  world  with  beautiful  furniture — for  conduct 
itself  seemed,  in  the  philosophy  of  these  writers,  to  aspire 
after  the  quality  of  tapestry— are  implicit  in  The  Blessed 
Damozel  and  Troy  Town.  It  is  not  that  Rossetti  could 
command  words  like  Pater  or  Wilde.  His  phrasing, 
if  personal,  is  curiously  empty  of  the  graces.  He 
often  does  achieve  graces  of  phrase ;  but  some  of 
his  most  haunting  poems  owe  their  power  over  us 
to  their  general  pattern,  and  not  to  any  f)ersistent 
fine  workmanship.  How  beautiful  Troy  Town  is,  for 
instance,  and  yet  how  lacking  in  beautiful  verses  I  The 
poet  was  easily  content  in  his  choice  of  words  who  could 
leave  a  verse  like  : — 

V^us  looked  on  Helen's  gift : 

(O  Troy  Town  I) 
Looked  and  smiled  with  subtle  drift. 
Saw  the  work  of  her  heart's  desire : — 
"  There  thou  kneel'st  for  Love  to  hft !  " 

(O  Tfoy*s  down. 

Tall  Troys  on  fire  I) 
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Rossetti  never  wrote,  a  poem  that  was  fine  throughout. 
There  is  nothing  to  correspond  to  The  Skylark  or 
the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  or  Childe  Roland  to  the 
Dark  Tower  Came  in  his  work.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  not  a  great  poet,  because  he  wtas  not  a  singer. 
He  was  capable  of  decorations  in  verse,  but  he  was 
not  capable  of  song.  His  sonnets,  it  may  be  argued, 
are  more  than  decorations.  But  even  they  are  laden 
with  beauty  ;  they  are  never,  as  it  were,  light  and 
alight  with  it,  as  are  ^haU  I  compare  thee  to  a 
summer^s  day?  and  Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon 
ship  must  go?  They  have  flagging  pulses  like  desire 
itself,  and  are  often  weary  before  the  fourteenth  line. 
Only  rarely  do  we  get  a  last  six  lines  like  : — 

O  love,  my  love !  if  I  no  more  should  see 
Thyself,  nor  on  the  earth  the  shadow  of  thee. 

Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  spring, — 
How  then  should  sound  upon  Life's  darkening  slope 
The  ground-whirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of  Hope, 

The  wind  of  Death's  imperishable  wing  ? 

And,  beautiful  as  this  is,  is  not  the  imagery  of  the 
closing  lines  a  little  more  deliberate  than  we  are 
conscious  of  in  the  great  work  of  the  great  singers? 
One  never  feels  that  the  leaves  and  the  winds  in  them- 
selves were  sufficiently  full  of  meaning  and  delight  for 
Rossetti.  He  loved  them  as  pictorial  properties — as 
a  designer  rather  than  a  poet  loves  them. 

In  his  use  of  the  very  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
he  is  intoxicated  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  designs 
by  which  the  painters  have  expressed  their  vision  of 
religion.  His  Ave  is  a  praise  of  the  beauty  of  art 
more  than  a  praise  of  the  beauty  of  divinity.  In  it 
we  are  told  how,  on  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation, 

Far  of!  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands. 
Against  the  fervid  sky :  the  sea 
Sighed  further  ofif  eternally 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 

The  poem  is  not  a  hymn  but  a  decorated  theme.     And 


XVI 
MR.   BERNARD   SHAW 

Mr.  Shaw  came  for  a  short  time  recently  to  be 
regarded  less  as  an  author  than  as  an  incident  in 
the  European  .War.  In  the  opinion  of  many  people, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Allies  were  fighting  against  ^ 
combination  composed  of  Germany,  Auatria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw's  gift  of  infuriating 
people  is  unfailing.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  public 
men  who  can  hardly  express  an  opinion  on  potato- 
culture — and  he  does  express  an  opinion  on  everything 
— without  making  a  multitude  of  people  shake  their  fists 
in  impotent  anger.  His  life — at  least,  his  public  life — has 
been  a  jibe  opposed  to  a  rage.  He  has  gone  about,  like 
a  pickpocket  of  illusions,  from  the  world  of  literature 
to  the  world  of  morals,  and  from  the  world  of  morals 
to  the  world  of  politics,  and,  everywhere  he  has  gone, 
an  innumerable  growl  has  followed  him. 

Not  that  he!  has  not  had  his  disciples — men  and  women 
who  believe  that  what  Mr.  Shaw  says  on  tany  conceivable 
subject  is  far  more  important  than  what  The  Times 
or  the  Manchester  Guardian  says.  He  has  never 
founded  a  church,  however,  becau3e  he  has  always 
been  able  to  laugh  at  his  disciples  as  unfeelingly  las 
at  anybody  else.  H,e  has  courted  unpopularity  as  other 
men  have  courted  popularity.  H;e  has  refused  to  assume 
the  vacuous  countenance  either  of  an  idol  or  a 
worshipper,  and  in  the  result  those  of  us  to  whom 
life  without  reverence  seems  like  life  in  ruins  are  filled 
at  times  with  a  wild  lust  to  denounce  and  beUttle 
him.  He  has  been  called  more  names  than  any  other 
man  of  letters  alive.     When  all  the  other  names  have 
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been  exhausted  and  we  are  about  to  become  inarticulate, 
we  even  denounce  him  as  a  bore.  But  this  is  only  the 
Billingsgate  of  our  exasperation.  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  a 
bore,  whatever  else  he  may  be.  He  has  succeeded  in 
the  mere  business  of  interesting  us  beyond  any  other 
writer  of  his  time. 

He  has  succeeded  in  interesting  us  largely  by 
inventing  himself  as  a  public  fig;ure,  as  03car  iWilde 
and  Stevenson  did  before  him.  iWhether  he  could 
have  helped  becoming  a  figure,  even  if  he  had  never 
painted  that  elongated  comic  i)0(rtTait  of  himself,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Probably  he  was  doomed  to  be  a 
figure  just  as  Dr.  Johnson  was.  If  he  had  not  told 
us  legends  about  himself,  other  people  would  have  told 
them,  and  they  could  scarcely  have  told  them  so  well  : 
that  would  have  been  the  chief  difference.  Even  if 
Mr.  Shaw's  plays  should  ever  become  as  dead  as  the 
essays  in  The  Rambler^  his  lineaments  and  his  laughter 
will  survive  in  a  hundred  stories  which  will  bring  the 
feet  of  pilgrims  to  Adeljrfii  Terrace  in  search  of  a 
ghost  with  its  beard  on  fire. 

His  critics  often  accuse  him,  in  negard  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Shaw  myth,  of  having  designed  a  poster 
rather  than  painted  a  portrait.  And  Mr.  Shaw  always 
hastens  to  agree  with  those  wbo  declare  fa<e  is  an 
advertiser  in  an  age  of  advertisement.  M.  Hamon 
quotes  him  as  saying  : — 

Stop  advertising  myself !  On  the  contrary.  I  must  do  it  more 
than  ever.  Look  at  Pears's  Soap.  There  is  a  solid  house  if  you 
like,  but  every  wall  is  still  plastered  with  their  advertisements. 
If  I  were  to  give  up  advertising,  my  business  would  immediately 
begin  to  fall  off.  You  blame  me  for  having  declared  myself  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  my  time.  But  the  claim  is  an  argu- 
able one.     Why  should  I  not  say  it  when  I  believe  that  it  is  true  ? 

One  suspects  that  there  is  as  much  fun  as  commerce 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  advertisement.  Mr.  Shaw  would 
advertise  himself  in  this  sense  even  if  he  were  the 
inmate  of  a  workhouse^     flp  is  son^ething  of  a  natural 
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peacock.  He  is  in  the  line  of  all  those  tramps  and 
stage  Irishmen  who  have  gone  through  life  with  so 
fine  a  swagger  of  words.  This  only  means  that  in 
his  life  he  is  an  artist. 

He  is  an  artist  in  his  life  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  he  is  a  moralist  in  his  art.  The  mistake;  his 
depreci^tors  make,  however,  is  in  thinking  that  his 
story  ends  here.  The  truth  about  Mr.  Shaw  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  that.  The  truth  about  Mr.  Shaw 
cannot  be  told  imtil  we  realize  that  he  is  an  artist,  not 
only  in  the  invention  of  his  own  life,  but  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  lives  of  other  people.  His  Broadbent  is 
as  wonderful  a  figure  as  his  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Not  that  his  portraiture  is  always  faithful.  He  sees 
men  and  women  too  frequently  in  the  refracting  shallows 
of  theories.  He  is  a  doctrinairet,  and  his  characters 
are  often  comic  statements  of  his  doctrines  rather  than 
the  reflections  of  men  and  women.  **  .When  I  present 
true  human  nature,"  he  observes  in  one  of  the  many 
passages  in  which  he  justifies  himself,  **  the  audience 
thinks  it  is  being  made  fun  of.  In  reality  I  am  simply 
a  very  careful  writer  of  natural  history."  One  is  bound 
to  contradict  him.  Mr.  Shaw  often  thinks  he  is 
presenting  true  human  nature  when  he  is  merely 
presenting  his  opinions  about  htunan  nature — the  human 
nature  of  soldiers,  of  artists,  of  women.  Or,  rather, 
when  he  is  presenting  a  queer  fizzing  mixture  of  human 
nature  and  his  opinions  about  it. 

This  may  be  sometimes  actually  a  virtue  in  his 
comedy.  Certainly,  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
onwards,  comedy  has  again  and  again  been  a  vehicle 
of  opinions  as  well  as  a  branch  of  natural  history. 
But  it  is  not  always  a  virtue.  Thus  in  The  Doctor^s 
Dilemma,  when  Dubedat  is  dying,  his  self-defence  and 
his  egoism  are  for  the  most  part  admirably  true  both 
to  human  nature  and  to  Mr.  Shaw's  view  of  the  human 
nature  of  artists.  But  when  he  goes  on  with  his  last 
breath  to  utter  his  artistic  creed  :   *'  I  beU^v^  in  Michael 
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Angelo,  Velasquez,  and  Rembrandt ;  in  the  might  of 
design,  the  mystery  of  colour,  the  redemption  of  all 
things  by  Beauty  everlasting,  and  the  message  of  Art 
that  has  made  these  hands  blessed.  Amen,  Amen,'^ 
these  sentences  are  no  more  natural  or  naturalistic 
than  the  death-bed  utterances  in  one  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims's  ballads.  Dubedat  would  not  have  thought  these 
things,  he  would  not  have  said  these  things  ;  in  saying 
them  he  becomes  a  mere  mechanical  figure,  without 
any  admixture  of  humanity,  repeating  Mr.  Shaw's 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  creed  of  artists.  There 
is  a  similar  falsification  in  the  same  play  in  the  charac- 
terization of  the  newspaper  man  who  is  present  at 
Dubedat's  death  and  inmiediately  afterwards  is  anxious 
to  interview  the  widow.  **  Do  you  think,"  he  asks,  **  she 
would  give  me  a  few  words  on  *  How  it  Feels  to  be 
a  Widow?  '  Rather  a  good  title  for  an  article,  isn't 
it?  "  These  sentences  are  bad  because  into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  more  or  less  naturalistic  comedy  they  simply 
introduce  a  farcical  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
opinion  of  the  incompetence  and  impudence  of 
journalists.  Mr.  Shaw's  comedies  are  repeatedly  injured 
by  a  hurried  alteration  of  atmosphere  in  this  manner. 
Comedy,  as  well  as  tragedy,  must  create  some  kind  of 
illusion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  illusion,  even  for 
the  sake  of  a  joke,  may  mean  the  destruction  of 
laughter.  But,  compared  with  the  degree  of  reality  in 
his  characterization,  the  proportion  of  unreality  is  not 
overwhelming.      It  has  been  enormously  exaggerated. 

After  all,  if  the  character  of  the  newspaper  man 
in  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  is  machine-made,  the  much 
more  important  character  of  B.  B.,  the  soothing  and 
incompetent  doctor,  is  a  creation  of  the  true  comic 
genius. 

Nine  people  out  of  ten  harp  on  Mr.  Shaw's  errors. 
It  is  mucli  more  necessary  that  we  should  recognize 
that,  amid  all  his  falsifications,  doctrinal  and  jocular, 
he  has  a  genuine  comic  sense  of  character.      **  Most 
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French  critics,"  M.  Hamon  tells  us  .  .  .  "declare  that 
Bernard  Shaw  does  depict  characters.  M.  Remy  de 
Gourmont  writes  :  *  Moli&re  has  never  drawn  a  doctor 
more  comically  **  the  doctor  *'  than  Paramore,  nor  more 
characteristic  figures  of  women  than  those  in  the  same 
play,  The  Philanderer.  The  character-drawing  is 
admirable.'  "  M.  Hamon  himself  goes  on,  however, 
to  suggest  an  important  contrast  between  the  character- 
ization in  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  characterization  in 
Molifere  : — 

In  Shaw's  plays  the  characters  are  less  representative  of  vices 
or  passions  than  those  of  MoUdre,  and  more  representative  of  class, 
profession,  or  sect.  Molidre  depicts  the  miser,  the  jealous  man, 
the  misanthrope,  the  hypocrite ;  whereas  Shaw  depicts  the  bour- 
geois, the  rebel,  the  capitalist,  the  workman,  the  Socialist,  the 
doctor.     A  few  only  of  these  latter  types  are  given  us  by  Molidre. 

M.  Hamon's  comparison,  made  in  the  course  of  a 
long  book,  between  the  genius  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the 
genius  of  Molifere  is  extraordinarily  detailed.  Perhaps 
the  detail  is  overdone  in  such  a  passage  as  that  which 
informs  us  regarding  the  work  of  both  authors  that 
**  suicide  is  never  one  of  the  central  features  of  the 
comedy  ;  if  mentioned,  it  is  only  to  be  made  fun  of." 
The  comparison,  however,  between  the  sins  that 
have  been  alleged  against  both  Molifere  and  Mr.  Shaw 
— sins  of  style,  of  form,  of  morals,  of  disrespect,  of 
irreligion,  of  anti-romanticism,  of  farce,  and  so  forth — 
is  a  suggestive  contribution  to  criticism.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  comparison  would  not  have  been  more 
effectively  put  in  a  chapter  than  a  book,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  M.  Hamon's  book  is  intended 
as  a  biography  and  general  criticism  of  Mr.  Shaw 
as  well  as  a  comparison  between  his  work  and 
Molifere*s.  It  contains,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  great 
deal  that  is  not  new  to  English  readers,  but  then  so 
do  all  books  about  Mr.  Shaw.  And  it  has  also  this 
fault  that,  though  it  is  about  a  master  of  laughter, 
it  does  not  contain  even  the  shadow  of  a  smile.     Mr. 
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Shaw  is  made  an  idol  in  spite  of  himself  :   M.  Hambn's 
volume  is  an  offering  at  a  shrine. 

The  true  things  it  contains,  howiever,  make  it  worth 
reading.  M.  Hamon  sees,  for  instance,  what  many  critics 
have  failed  to  see,  that  in  his  dramatic  work  Mr.  Shaw 
is  less  a  wit  than  a  humorist  : — 

In  Shaw's  work  we  find  few  studied  jests,  few  epigrams  even, 
except  those  which  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  characters 
and  the  situations.  He  does  not  labour  to  be  witty,  nor  does  he 
play  upon  words.  .  .  .  Shaw's  brilliancy  does  not  consist  in  wit, 
but  in  humour. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  at  one  time  commonly  regarded  as 
a  wit  of  the  school  of  Oscar  Wilde.  That  view!,  I 
imagine,  is  seldom  found  nowadays,  but  even  now  miany 
people  do  not  realize  that  humour,  and  not  wit,  is  the 
ruling  characteristic  of  Mr.  Shawi*s  plays.  He  is  not 
content  with  witty  conversation  about  life,  as  MQlde 
was  :    he  has  an  actual  comic  vision  of  human  society. 

His  humour,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  sympathetic  humour 
of  Elia  or  Dickens  ;  but  then  neither  was  Molifere's. 
As  M.  Hamon  reminds  us,  Molifere  anticipated  Mr. 
Shaw  in  outraging  the  sentiment,  for  instance,  which 
has  gathered  round  the  family.  *'  Molifere  and  Shaw," 
as  he  puts  it  with  quaint  seriousness,  "  appear  to  be 
imaware  of  what  a  father  is,  what  a  father  is  worth." 

The  defence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  however,  does  not  depend 
on  any  real  or  imaginary  resemblance  of  his  plays 
to  Molifere's.  His  joy  and  his  misery  before  the 
ludicrous  spectacle  of  human  life  are  his  own,  and 
his  expression  of  them  is  his  own.  He  has  studied 
with  his  own  eyes  the  swollen-bellied  pretences  of 
preachers  and  poets  and  rich  men  and  lovers  and 
politicians,  and  he  has  derided  them  as  they  have 
never  been  derided  on  the  English  stage  before.  He 
has  derided  them  with  both  an  artistic  and  a  moral 
energy.  He  has  brought  them  all  into  a  Palace  of 
Truth,  where  they  have  revealed  thiemselves  with  an 
unaccustomed  and  startling^  friankness.     He  has  done 
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this  sometimes  with  all  the  exuberance  of  mirth, 
sometimes  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  satirist. 
Even  his  bitterness  is  never  venomous,  however.  He 
is  genial  beyond  the  majority,  of  inveterate  contro- 
versialists and  propagandists.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  wound  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  misunderstand, 
but  he  is  free  from  malice.  The  geniality  of  his 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  more  offensive 
than  malice,  because  it  is  from  an  orthodox  point  of 
view  geniality  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  like  a  grin 
in  church,  a  laugh  at  a  marriage  service. 

It  is  this  that  has  caused  all  the  trouble  about 
Mr.  Shaw's  writings  on  the  war.  He  saw,  not  the  war 
so  much  as  the  international  diplomacy  that  led  up 
to  the  war,  under  the  anti-romantic  and  satirical  comic 
vision.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  not  intensely  serious 
in  all  that  he  wrote  about  the  war.  But  his  seriousness 
is  essentially  the  seriousness  of  (in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  word)  the  comic  artist,  of  the  disUlusionist.  He« 
sees  current  history  from  the  absolutely  opposite  point 
of  view,  say,  to  the  lyric  poet.  He  was  so  occupied 
with  his  satiric  vision  of  the  pretences  of  the  diplomatic 
world  that,  though  his  attitude  to  the  war  was  as 
anti-Prussian  as  M.  Vandervelde's,  a  great  number  of 
people  thought  he  must  be  a  pro-German. 

The  fact  is,  in  war  time  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  people  dread  the  vision  of  the  satirist  and  the 
sceptic.  It  is  a  vision  of  only  one-half  of  the  truth, 
and  of  the  half  that  the  average  man  always  feels 
to  be  more  or  less  irrelevant.  And,  even  at  this,  it  is 
not  infallible.  This  is  not  to  disparage  Mr.  Shaw's 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  politics.  That  con- 
tribution has  been  brilliant,  challenging,  and  humane, 
and  not  more  wayward  than  the  contribution  of  the 
partisan  and  the  sentimentalist.  It  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Shaw  that  in  hb  politics,  as  in  his  plays,  he  has 
sought  Utopia  along  the  path  of  disillusion  as  other  men 
have  sought  it  along  the  path  of  idealism  and  romance^ 


XVII 
MR.  MASEFIELD'S   SECRET 

Mr.  Masefield,  as  a  poet,  has  the  secret  of  popu- 
larity. Has  he  also  the  secret  of  poetry?  I  confess 
his  poems  often  seem  to  me  to  invite  the  admirably 
just  verdict  which  Jeffrey  delivered  on  Wordsworth's 
Excursion  :  "  This  will  never  do."  We  miss  in  his 
lines  the  onward  march  of  poetry.  His  individual  phrases 
carry  no  cargoes  of  wonder.  His  art  is  not  of  the 
triumphant  order  that  lifts  us  off  our  feet.  As  We  read 
the  first  half  of  his  narrative  sea-poem,  Dauber,  we  are 
again  and  again  moved  to  impatience  by  the  sheer  literary 
left-handedness  of  the  author.  There  are  so  many  un- 
necessary words,  so  many  unnecessary  sentences.  Of 
the  latter  we  have  an  example  in  the  poet's  reflection 
as  he  describes  the  **  fiery  fishes  "  that  raced  Dauber's 
ship  by  night  in  the  southern  seas  : — 

What  unknown  joy  was  in  those  fish  onknown  1 

It  is  one  of  those  superfluous  thoughts  wbicb  appear 
to  be  suggested  less  by  the  thing  described  than  by 
the  need  of  filling  up  the  last  line  of  the  verse. 
Similarly,  when  Dauber,  as  the  ship's  lampman  and 
painter  is  nicknamed,  regards  the  miracle  of  a  ship 
at  sea   in   moonlight,  and  exclaims  : — 

My  Lord,  my  God,  how  beautiful  it  is  1 

we  feel  that  he  is  only  lengthening  into  a  measured 
line  the  "  My  God,  how  beautiful  it  is  I  "  of  prose. 
A  line  like  this,  indeed,  is  merely  prose  that  has  learned 
the  goose-step  of  poetry. 
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Perhaps  one  would  not  resent  it— and  many  others 
like  it— so  much  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Masefield  so 
manifestly  aims  at  realism  of  effect.  His  narrative  is 
meant  to  be  as  faithful  to  commonplace  facts  as  a 
policeman's  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  We  are  not 
spared  even  the  old  familiar  expletives.  When  Dauber's 
paintings,  for  example— for  he  is  an  artist  as  well  as 
an  artisan— have  been  destroyed  by  the  malice  of  the 
crew,  and  he  questions  the  Bosun  about  it, 

The  Bosun  turned :  "I'll  give  you  a  thick  ear ! 
Do  it  ?     I  didn't.     Get  to  heU  from  here  !  " 

Similarly,  when  the  Mate,  taking  up  the  brush,  makes  a 
sketch  of  a  ship  for  Dauber's  better  instruction, 

"  God,  sir."  the  Bosun  said,  "  You  do  her  fine !  " 
*•  Aye !  "  said  the  Mate,  "  I  do  so,  by  the  Lord  I  " 

And   when   the   whole  crew   gathers   round   to   impress 
upon  Dauber  the  fact  of  his  incompetence, 

"  You  hear  ?  "  the  Bosun  cried.  "  You  cannot  do  it !  " 
"  A  gospel  truth,"  the  Cook  said,  "  true  as  heU !  " 

Here,  obviously,  the  very  letter  of  realism  is  intended. 
Here,  too,  it  may  be  added,  we  have  as  well-meaning 
an  array  of  oaths  as  was  ever  set  out  in  literature. 
When  Mr.  Kipling  repeats  a  soldier's  oath,  he  seems 
to  do  so  with  a  chuckle  of  appreciaticm.  When  Mr. 
Masefield  puts  down  the  oaths  of  sailors,  he  does  so 
rather  as  a  melancholy  duty.  He  swears,  not  like  a 
trooper,  but  like  a  virtuous  man.  He  does  not,  as 
so  many  realists  do,  love  the  innumerable  coarsenesses 
of  life  which  he  chronicles  ;  that  is  what  makes  his 
oaths  often  seem  as  innocent  as  the  conversation  of 
elderly  sinners  echoed  on  the  lips  of  children.  He  has 
a  splendid  innocence  of  purpose,  indeed.  He  wishes 
to  give  us  the  prosaic  truth  of  actual  things  as  a  kind 
of  correspcmdence  to  the  poetic  truth  of  spiritual  things 
of  which  they  are  the  setting  and  the  frame.     Or  it 
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may  be  that  he  repeats  these  oaths  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  simply  as  a  part  of  the  technicalities  of  life  at  sea. 

He  certainly  shows  a  passion  for  technicalities  hardly 
less  than  Mr.  Kipling's  own.  He  tells  us,  for  instance, 
how,  in  the  height  of  the  fury  of  frost  and  surgte!  and 
gale  round  Cape  Horn, 

at  last,  at  last 
They  frapped  the  cringled  crojick's  icy  pelt ; 
In  ^ozen  bulge  and  bunt  they  made  it  fast. 

And,  again,  when  the  storm  was  over  and  Dauber  had 
won  the  respect  of  his  mates  by  his  manhood,  we  have 
an  almost  unintelligible  verse  describing  how  the  Bosim, 
in  a  mood  of  friendship,  set  out  to  teach  him  some  of 
the   cunning   of   the  sea  : — 

Then,  while  the  Dauber  counted.  Bosun  took 

Some  marline  from  his  pocket.     "  Here,"  he  said, 

"  You  want  to  know  square  sennit  ?     So  iash.     Look  I 

Eight  foxes  take,  and  stop  the  ends  with  thread. 

I've  known  an  engineer  would  give  his  head 

To  know  square  sennit."     As  the  Bose  began, 

The  Dauber  felt  promoted  to  a  man. 

Mr.  Masefield  has  generously  provided  six  pages  of 
glossary  at  the  end  of  his  poem,  where  we  are  told  the 
meaning  of  **  futtock -shrouds,"  '-poop-break,"  **  scuttle- 
butt," ••  mud-hooks,"  and  other  items  in  the  jargon  of 
the   sea. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Masefield's  literary  method.  Let 
me  be  equally  frank  about  his  genius,  and  confess  at 
once  that,  in  any  serious  estimate  of  this,  all  I  have 
said  will  scarcely  be  more  relevant  than  the  charge  against 
Burke  that  he  had  a  clumsy  delivery.  Mr.  Masefield 
has  given  us  in  Dauber  a  poem  of  genius,  one  of  .the 
great  storm-pieces  of  modem  literature,  a  poem  that 
for  imaginative  infectiousness  challenges  comparison  with 
the  prose  of  Mr.  Conrad's  Typhoon.  To  criticize  its 
style  takes  us  no  nearer  its  ultimate  secret  than  piling 
up  examples  of  bathos  takes  us  to  the  secret  of  Words- 
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worth,  or  talking  about  maniacal  construction  and 
characterization  takes  us  to  the  secret  of  Dostoevsky. 
There  is  no  use  pretending  that  the  methods  of  these 
writers  are  good  because  their  achievements  are  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  coitipared  with  the  marvel  of  achieve- 
ment, the  faultiness  of  method  in  each  case  sinks  into 
a  matter  almost  of  indifference.  Mr.  Masefield  gives 
us  in  Dauber  a  book  of  revelation.  If  he  does  this  in 
verse  that  is  often  merely  prose  crooked  into  rhyme— if 
he  does  it  with  a  hero  who  is  at  first  almost  as  bowelless 
a  human  being  and  as  much  an  appeal  for  pity  as  Smike 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby—XhaX  is  his  affair.  In  art,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and 
the  end  of  Dauber  is  vision— intense,  terrible,  pitiful, 
heroic  vision.  Here  we  have  in  literature  what  poor 
Dauber  himself  aimed  at  putting  down  on  his  inexpert 
canvases  : — 

A  revealing 
Of  passionate  men  in  battle  with  the  sea. 
High  on  an  unseen  stage,  shaking  and  reeling ; 
And  men  through  him  would  understand  their  feeling. 
Their  might,  their  misery,  their  tragic  power. 
And  all  by  suffering  pain  a  little  hour. 

That  verse  suggests  both  the  kind  and  the  degree 
of  Mr.  Masefield's  sensitiveness  as  a  recorder  of  the 
life  of  the  sea.  His  is  the  witness  less  of  a  doer  than 
of  a  sufferer.  He  is  not  a  reveller  in  life  :  he  is  one, 
rather,  who  has  found  himself  tossed  about  in  the  foam- 
ing tides  of  anguish,  and  who  clings  with  a  desperate 
faith  to  some  last  spar  of  beauty  ,or  heroism.  He 
is  a  martyr  to  the  physical  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual 
pain  of  the  world.  He  communicates  to  us,  not  only 
the  horror  of  humiliation,  but  the  horror  of  a  numbed 
boy,  *•  cut  to  the  ghost  "  by  the  polar  gale,  as  high 
in  the  yards  Dauber  fights  against  the  ship's  doom, 
having  been  ' 

ordered  up  when  sails  and  spars 
Were  flying  and  going  mad  among  the  stars. 


} 
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How  well,  too,  he  imparts  the  dread  and  the  danger 
of  the  coming  storm,  as  the  ship  gets  nearer  the  Horn : 

All  through  the  windless  night  the  clipper  rolled 
In  a  great  swell  with  oily  gradual  heaves. 

Which  rolled  her  down  until  her  time-bells  tolled. 
Clang,  and  the  weltering  water  moaned  like  beeves. 

And  the  next  verse  reiterates  the  prophecies  of  the  moving 
waters  : 

like  the  march  of  doom 

Came  those  great  powers  of  marching  silences ; 

Then  fog  came  down,  dead-cold,  and  hid  the  seas. 

The  night  was  spent  in  dread  of  fog,  in  dread  of  ice, 
and  the  ship  seemed  to  respond  to  the  dread  of  the 
men  as  her  horn  called  out  into  the  impenetrable  wilder- 
ness of  mists  and  waters  : 

She  bayed  there  like  a  solitary  hound 
Lost  in  a  covert. 

Morning  came,  bringing  no  release  from  fear  : 

So  the  night  passed,  but  then  no  morning  broke- 
Only  a  something  showed  that  night  was  dead. 
A  sea-bird,  cackling  like  a  devil,  spoke. 
And  the  fog  drew  away  and  hung  like  lead. 
Like  mighty  cliffs  it  shaped,  sullen  and  red ; 
Like  glowering  gods  at  watch  it  did  appear. 
And  sometimes  drew  away,  and  then  drew  near. 

Then  suddenly  swooped  down  the  immense  black  fiend 
of  the  storm,  catching,  as  the  Bosun  put  it,  the  ship 
**  in  her  baU-dress." 

The  blackness  crunched  all  memory  of  the  sun. 

Henceforth  we  have  a  tale  of  white  fear  changing 
into  heroism  as  Dauber  clambers  to  his  giddy  place 
in  the  rigging,  and  goes  out  on  the  yard  to  his  task. 

Sick  at  the  mighty  space  of  air  displayed 

Below  his  feet,  where  soaring  birds  were  wheeling. 
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It  was  all  a  *•  withering  rush  of  death/'  an  orgy  of 
snow,  ice,  and  howling  seas. 

The  snow  whirled,  the  ship  bowed  to  it,  the  gear  lashed, 
The  sea-tops  were  cut  off  and  flung  down  smashed ; 
Tatters  of  shouts  were  flung,  the  rags  of  yells — 
And  clang,  clang,  clang,  below  beat  the  two  bells. 

How  tnagnificent  a  flash  of  the  fury  of  the  storm  we 
get  when  the  Dauber  looks  down  from  his  scramblings 
among  rigging  and  snapf>ed  spars,  and  sees  the  deck 

Filled  with  white  water,  as  though  heaped  with  snow. 

In  that  line  we  seem  to  behold  the  beautiful  face 
of  danger — a  beauty  that  is  in  some  w^y  complementary 
to  the  beauty  of  the  endurance  of  ships  and  the  en- 
durance of  men.  For  the  ship  is  saved,  and  so  is  the 
Dauber's  soul,  and  the  men  who  had  been  bullies  in 
hours  of  peace  reveal  themselves  as  heroes  in  stress 
and  peril. 

Dauber,  it  will  be  seen,  is  more  than  an  exciting  story 
of  a  storm.  It  is  a  spiritual  vision  of  Hfe.  It  is  a 
soul's  confession.  It  is  Mr.  Masefleld's  D0  Profundis. 
It  is  a  parable  of  trial— a  chant  of  the  soul  that  has 
•*  emerged  out  'of  the  iron  time."  It  is  a  praise  of 
life,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  spiritual  mastery 
which  its  storms  and  dangers  bring.  It  is  a  paean  of 
survival :  the  ship  weathers  the  storm  to  go  boldly 
forward  again  : — 

A  great  grey  sea  was  running  up  the  sky. 
Desolate  birds  flew  past ;  their  mewings  came 
As  that  lone  water's  spiritual  cry. 
Its  forlorn  voice,  its  essence,  its  soul's  name. 
The  ship  limped  in  the  water  as  if  lame. 
Then,  in  the  forenoon  watch,  to  a  great  shout. 
More  sail  was  made,  the  reefs  were  shaken  out. 

Not  even  the  death  of  the  Dauber  in  a  wretched 
accident  defeats  our  sense  of  divine  and  ultimate  victory. 
To  som^  readers  this  fatality  may  seem  a  mere  luxury 
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of  pathos.  But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  poem.  The  poet  must  state  his  acceptance  of 
life,  not  only  in  its  splendid  and  tragic  dangers,  but 
in  its  cruelty  and  pathetic  wastefulness.  He  must  know 
the  worst  of  it  in  order  to  put  the  best  of  it  to  the 
proof.  The  worst  passes,  the  best  continues—that  is 
the  secret  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Masefield's  song.  Our 
final  vision  is  of  the  ship  in  safety,  holding  her  course 
to  harbour  in  a  fair  wind  : — 

Shattering  the  sea-tops  into  golden  rain. 

The  waves  bowed  down  before  her  like  blown  grain. 

And  as  she  sits  in  Valparaiso  harbour,  a  beautiful  thing 
at  peace  under  the  beautiful  shadow  of  "  the  mountain 
tower,  snow  to  the  peak,"  our  imagination  is  lifted  to 
the  hills— to  where 

All  night  long 
The  pointed  mountain  pointed  at  the  stars. 
Frozen,  alert,  austere. 

It  is  a  fine  symbol  of  the  aspiration  pf  this  book  of 
men's  **  might,  Aeir  misery,  their  tragic  power."  There 
is  something  essentially  Christian  and  simple  in  Mr. 
Masefield*s  presentation  of  life.  Conscious  though  he 
is  of  the  pain  of  the  world— and  aloof  from  the  world 
though  this  consciousness  sometimes  makes  him  appear 
-4ie  is  full  of  an  extraordinary  pity  and  brotherliness 
for  men.  He  wanders  among  them,  not  with  the  con- 
descension of  so  many  earnest  w^riters,  but  with  the 
humility  almost  of  one  of  the  early  Ftanciscans.  One 
may  amuse  oneself  by  fancying  that  there  is  something 
in  the  manner  of  St.  Francis  even  in  Mr.  Masefield's 
attitude  to  his  little  brothers  the  swear-words.  He  may 
not  love  them  by  nature,  but  he  is  kind  to  them  by  grace. 
They  strike  one  as  being  the  most  innocent  swear-words 
in  literature.  •  • 


XVIII 
MR.  W.   B.  YEATS 

1.  His  Own  AccomH  of  Himfalf 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  has  crated,  if  not  a  new  world,  a 
new  star.  He  is  not  a  reporter  of  life  as  it  is,  to 
the  extent  that  Shakespeare  or  Browning  is.  One  is 
not  quite  certain  that  his  kingdom  is  of  the  green  earth. 
He  is  like  a  man  who  has  seen  the  earth  not  directly  but 
in  a  crystal.  He  has  a  vision  of  real  things,  but  in 
unreal  circumstances.  His  poetry  repels  many  people 
at  first  because  it  is  unlike  any  other  poetry.  They  are 
suspicious  of  it  as  of  a  new  sect  in  reUgion.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  bow  in  other  temples.  They 
resent  the  ritual,  the  incantations,  the  unearthly  light 
and  colour  of  the  temple  of  this  innovating  high  priest. 
They  resent,  most  of  all,  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  priest  himself.  For  Mr.  Yeats's  is  not  a  genius 
with  natural  readiness  of  speech.  His  sentences  do  not 
pour  from  him  in  stormy  floods.  It  is  as  though  he 
had  to  jyursue  and  capture  them  one  by  one,  like  butter- 
flies. Or,  perhaps,  it  is  that  he  has  not  been  content 
with  the  simple  utterance  of  his  vision.  He  has  re- 
shaped and  embroidered  it,  and  has  sung  of  passion  in 
a  mask.  There  are  many  who  see  in  his  poetry  only 
the  mask,  and  who  are  apparently  blind  to  the  passion 
of  sorrowful  ecstasy  that  sets  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds 
apart  from  every  other  book  that  has  ever  been  written 
in  English.  They  imagine  that  the  book  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  attitude  of  a  stylist,  a  trifler  with 
Celtic  nomenclature  and  fairy  legend. 
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One  may  agree  that  some  of  the  less-inspired  poems 
are  works  of  intellectual  craftsmanship  rather  than  of 
immediate  genius^  and  that  here  and  there  the  originality 
of  the  poet's  vision  is  clouded  by  reminiscences  of  the 
aesthetic  painters.  But  the  greatest  poems  in  the  book  are 
a  new  thing  in  literature,  a  **  rapturous  music  "  not  heard 
before.  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Yeats's 
autobiographical  volume,  Reveries  over  Childhood  and 
Youth,  that,  when  he  began  to  write  poetry  as  a  boy, 
"  my  lines  but  seldom  scanned,  for  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  prosody  in  the  books,  although  there  were 
many  lines  that,  taken  by  themselves,  had  music."  His 
genius,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  unconsciously  seeking 
after  new  forms.  Those  who  have  read  the  first 
draft  of  InrUsfree  will  remember  how  it  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  new  imag^ination  stumbling  into  utterance. 
Mr.  Yeats  has  laboured  his  verse  into  perfect  music 
with  a  deliberateness  like  thaj  of  Flaubert  in  writing 
prose. 

Reveries  is  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  story  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  development  of  his  genius. 
**  I  remember,"  he  tells  us,  "  little  of  childhood  but  its 
pain.  I  have  grown  happier  with  every  year  of  life,  as 
though  gradually  conquering  something  in  myself."  But 
there  is  not  much  of  the  shadow  of  pain  on  these  pages. 
They  are  full  of  the  portraits  of  fantastically  remembered 
relations  and  of  stories  of  home  and  school  related  with 
fantastic  humour.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  Mr. 
Yeats  as  a  schoolboy  **  followed  the  career  of  a  certain 
professional  runner  for  months,  buying  papers  that  would 
tell  me  if  he  had  won  or  lost,"  but  here  we  see  him 
even  in  the  thick  of  a  fight  like  a  boy  in  a  school  story. 
His  father,  however,  seems  to  have  had  infinitely  more 
influence  over  him  than  his  school  environment. 

It  was  his  father  who  grew  so  angry  when  the  infant 
poet  was  taught  at  school  to  sing  "  Little  drops  of  water," 
and  who  indignantly  forbade  him  to  write  a  school  essay 
on  the  subject  of  the  capacity  of  men  to  rise  on  stepping- 
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stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.  Mr.  Yeats's 
upbringing  in  the  home  of  an  artist  anti-Victorian  to 
the  finger-tips  was  obviously  such  as  would  lead  a  boy 
to  live  self-consciously,  and  Mr.  Yeats  tells  us  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  at  school  he  used  to  feel  "  as  proud  of 
myself  as  a  March  cock  when  it  crows  to  its  first  sun- 
rise." He  remembers  how  one  day  he  looked  at  his 
schoolfellows  on  the  playing-field  and  said  to  himself, 
**  If  when  I  grow  up  I  am  as  clever  among  grown-up 
men  as  I  am  among  these  boys,  I  shall  be  a  famous 
man.'*  Another  sentence  about  these  days  suggests  what 
a  difficult  inarticulate  genius  was  his.  "  My  thoughts," 
he  says,  **  were  a  great  excitement,  but  when  I  tried 
to  do  anything  with  them,  it  was  like  trying  to  pack  a 
balkK)n  into  a  shed  in  a  high  wind." 

Though  he  was  always  near  the  bottom  of  his  cfass, 
and  was  useless  at  games—**  I  cannot,"  he  writes,  **  re- 
member that  I  ever  kicked  a  goal  or  made  a  run  "-—he 
showed  some  promise  as  a  naturalist,  and  used  to  look 
for  butterflies,  moths,  and  beetles  in  Richmond  Park. 
Later,  when  living  on  the  Dublin  coast,  he  **  planned 
some  day  to  write  a  book  about  the  changes  through! 
a  twelvemonth  among  the  creatures  of  some  hole  in 
the  rock." 

These  passages  in  his  autobiography  are  specially  in- 
teresting as  evidence  to  refute  the  absurd  theory  that 
Mr.  Yeats  is  a  mere  vague  day-dreamer  among  poets. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Yeats's  early  poems  show  that  he  was 
a  boy  of  eager  curiosity  and  observation — a  boy  with  a 
remarkable  intellectual  machine,  as  well  as  a  visionary 
who  was  one  day  to  build  a  new  altar  to  beauty.  He 
has  never  been  entirely  aloof  from  the  common  world. 
Though  at  times  he  has  conceived  it  to  be  the  calling 
of  a  man  of  letters  to  live  apart  like  a  nucmk,  he  has 
mingled  with  human  interests  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  most  people  realize.  He  has  nearly  always  been 
a  politician  and  always  a  fighter.  < 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  not  read  far  in  his  autQ* 
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biography  to  discover  why  people  who  hate  self- 
consciousness  in  artists  are  so  hostile  to  him. 

Reveries  Over  Childhood  and  Youth  is  the  auto- 
biography of  one  who  was  always  more  self-conscioqs 
than  his  fellows.  Mr.  Yeats  describes  himself  as  a 
youth   in  Dublin  : — 

sometimes  walking  with  an  artificial  stride  in  memory  of  Hamlet, 
and  stopping  at  shop  windows  to  look  at  my  tie,  gathered  into  a 
loose  sailor-knot,  and  to  regret  that  it  could  not  be  alwa3rs  blown 
out  by  the  wind  like  Byron's  tie  in  the  picture. 

Even  the  fits  of  abstraction  of  th^  young  poet  must 
often  have  been  regarded  as  self-conscious  attitud- 
inizing by  his  neighbours — especially  {by  the  "  stupid 
stout  woman  "  who  lived  in  the  villa  next  to  his  father's, 
and  who,  as  he  amusingly  relates,  mocked  him  aloud  :— 

I  had  a  study  with  a  window  opposite  some  window  of  hers, 
and  one  night  when  I  was  writing,  I  heard  voices  full  of  derision, 
and  saw  the  stout  woman  and  her  family  standing  at  the  window. 
I  have  a  way  of  acting  what  I  write,  and  speaking  it  aloud  without 
knowing  what  I  am  doing.  Perhaps  I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
or  looking  down  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  talking  into  what  I 
imagined  an  abyss. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  as  interesting 
a  figure  to  himself  as  he  is  to  Mtr.  George  Moore. 
If  he  were  not  he  would  not  have  troubled  to  write  his 
autobiography.  And  that  would  have  been  a  loss  to 
literature.  Reveries  Over  Childhood  and  Youth  is  a 
book  of  extraordinary  freshness.  It  does  not,  like 
Wordsworth's  Prelude,  set  forth  the  full  account  of 
the  great  influences  that  shaped  a  poet's  career.  But 
it  is  a  delightful  study  of  early  influences,  and  depicts 
a  dedicated  poet  in  his  boyhood  as  this  has  never 
been  done  before  in  English  prose. 

Of  all  the  influences  that  have  shaped  his  career, 
none  was  more  important  than  the  Irish  atmosphere 
to  which  he  early  returned  from  London.  He  is  dis- 
tinctively  an   Irish  poet,   though  we    find   him   in  his 
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>x)uth  wntmg  pla>^  and  poems  in  imitation  of  SheUey 
and  Spenser.  Irish  places  have  done  more  to  influence 
his  imagination  even  than  the  masterpieces  of  English 
literature. 

It  was  apparently  while  he  was  living  in  Sligo,  not 
far  from  the  lakes,  that  he  conceived  the  longing  which 
he  afterwards  expressed  with  such  originahty  of  charm  in 
The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree  :— 

My  father  had  read  to  mc  some  passage  out  of  Walden,  and  I 
planned  to  live  some  day  in  a  oottaj^  on  a  Kttle  island  caUed 
huusfrec,  .  .  . 

I  thought  that,  ha\-ing  conquered  bodily  desire  and  the  inclin- 
ation of  my  mind  towards  women  and  love,  I  should  live  as  Thoreau 
hved.  seeking  wisdom. 

It  is  the  little  world  of  Sligo,  indeed,  that  provides 
all  the  spacious  and  twilit  landsca{)e  in  Mr.  Yeats's 
verse.  Here  were  those  fishermen  and  raths  and 
mountains  of  the  Sidhe  and  desolate  lakes  which  repeat 
themselves  as  images  through  his  work.  Here,  too, 
he  had  relatives  eccentric  and  adventurous  to  excite 
his  imagination,  such  as  the 

Merchant  skipper  that  leaped  overboard 
After  a  ragged  hat  in  Biscay  Bay. 

Mr.  Yeats 's  relations  seem  in  his  autobiography  as  real 
as  the  characters  in  fiction.  Each  of  them  is  mag- 
nificently stamped  with  romance  or  comedy— the 
hypochondriac  uncle,  for  example,  who — 

passed  from  winter  to  summer  through  a  series  of  woollens  that 
had  alwa>'s  to  be  weighed  ;  for  in  .\pril  or  May.  or  whatever  the 
date  was,  he  had  to  be  sure  that  he  carried  the  exact  number  of 
ounces  he  had  carried  upon  that  date  since  boyhood. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Yea*ts  thought  of  following  his  father's 
example  and  becoming  a  painter.  It  was  while  attend- 
ing an  art  school  in  Dublin  that  he  first  met  A.  E. 
He  gives  us  a  curious  description  of  A.  £.  as  hq  was 
then  :— 
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He  did  not  paint  the  model  as  we  tried  to,  for  some  other  image 
rose  always  before  his  eyes  'a  St.  John  in  the  Desert  I  remember), 
and  already  he  spoke  to  us  of  his  visions.  His  conversation,  so 
lucid  and  vehement  to-day,  was  all  but  incomprehensible,  though 
now  and  again  some  phnise  could  be  understood  and  repeated. 
One  day  he  announced  that  he  was  leaving  the  Art  Schools  because 
his  will  was  weak,  and  the  arts  or  any  other  emotional  pursuit 
would  but  weaken  it  further. 

Mr.  Yeats's  memoirs,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
prose.  His  volume  of  verse  called  Responsibilities 
is  almost  equally  autobiographical.  Much  of  it  is  a 
record  of  quarrels  with  contemporaries — quarrels  about 
Synge,  about  Hugh  Lane  and  his  pictures,  about  all 
sorts  of  thmgs.  He  aims  barbed  epigrams  at  his 
adversaries.  Very  Yeatsian  is  an  epigram  "  to  a  poet, 
•who  would  have  me  praise  certain  bad  poets,  imitators 
of  his  and  mine  "  : — 

You  say,  as  I  have  often  given  tongue 

In  praise  of  what  another's  said  or  sung, 

Twere  politic  to  do  the  like  by  these  ; 

But  have  you  known  a  dog  to  praise  his  fleas  ? 

In    an   earlier    version,    the    last    line   was    still   more 
arrogant  : — 

But  Where's  the  wild  dog  that  has  praised  his  fleas  ? 

There  is  a  noble  arrogance  again  in  the  lines  called 
A  Goat:— 

I  made  my  song  a  coat. 

Covered  with  embroideries. 

Out  of  old  mythologies. 

From  heel  to  throat. 

But  the  fools  caught  it. 

Wore  it  in  the  world's  eye, 

As  though  they'd  wrought  it. 

Song,  let  them  take  it. 

For  there's  more  enterprise 

In  walking  naked. 

Mr.  Yeats  still  gives  some  of  his  songs  the  old 
embroidered  vesture.    But  his  work  is  now  more  frankly 

11 
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personal  than  it  used  to  be— at  once  harsher  and  simpler. 
One  would  not  give  Responsibilities^  to  a  reader  who 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Yeats's  previous  work.  There 
is  too  much  raging  at  the  world  in  it,  too  little  of 
the  perfected  beauty  of  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds, 
One  finds  ugly  words  like  **  wive  "  and  **  thigh  *'  in- 
opportunely used,  and  the  retort  to  Mr.  George  Moore's 
Hail  and  Farewell^  though  legitimately  offensive,  is 
obscure  in  statement.  Still,  there  is  enough  beauty  in 
the  book  to  make  it  precious  to  the  lover  of  literature. 
An  Elizabethan  might  have  made  the  music  of  the 
first  verse  of  A  Woman  Homer  Sung, 

And  what  splendour  of  praise  and  censure  Mr.  Yeats 
gives  us  in  The  Second  Troy  : — 

Why  should  I  blame  her,  that  she  filled  my  days 

With  misery,  or  that  she  would  of  late 
Have  taught  to  ignorant  men  most  violent  ways. 

Or  huried  the  little  streets  against  the  great. 
Had  they  but  courage  equal  to  desire  ? 

What  could  have  made  her  peaceful  with  a  mind 
That  nobleness  made  simple  as  a  fire. 

With  beauty  like  a  tightened  bow,  a  kind 
That  is  not  natural  in  an  age  like  this. 

Being  high  and  solitary,  and  most  stem  ? 
Why,  what  could  she  have  done,  being  what  she  is  ? 

Was  there  another  Troy  for  her  to  bum  ? 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  how  much  of  his  verse 
Mr.  Yeats  repeats  his  protest  against  the  political 
passion  of  Ireland  which  once  meant  so  much  to  him. 
All  Things  can  Tempt  Me  expresses  this  artistic  mood 
of  revolt  with  its   fierce  beginning  : — 

All  things  can  tempt  me  from  this  craft  of  verse ; 
One  time  it  was  a  woman's  face,  or  worse, 
The  seeming  needs  of  my  fool-driven  land. 

Some  of  the  most  excellent  pages  of  Reveries^  however, 
are  those  which  recall  certain  famous  figures  in  Irish 
Nationalism  like  John  O'Leary  and  J.  F.  Taylor,  the 
orator  whose  temper  so  stood  in  his  way. 
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Mr.  Yeats  recalls  a  wonderful  speech  Taylor  once 
made  at  a  kneeting  in  Dublin  at  which  a  Lord  Cbanceilor 
had  apparently  referred  in  a  belittling  way  to  Irish 
nationality  and  the  Irish  language  : 

Taylor  began  hesitating  and  stopping  for  words,  but  after  speak- 
ing very  badly  for  a  little,  straightened  his  figure  and  spoke  as 
out  of  a  dream  :  "  I  am  carried  to  another  age,  a  nobler  court,  and 
another  Lord  Chancellor  is  speaking.  I  am  at  the  court  of  the 
first  Pharaoh."  Thereupon  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  that  Egyptian 
all  his  audience  had  listened  to,  but  now  it  was  spoken  to  the 
children  of  Israel.  "  If  you  have  any  spirituahty  as  you  boast, 
why  not  use  our  great  empire  to  spread  it  through  the  world,  why 
still  cling  to  that  beggarly  nationality  of  yours  ?  what  are  its  history 
and  its  works  weighed  with  those  of  Egypt  ?  "  Then  his  voice 
changed  and  sank :  "  I  see  a  man  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd ;  he 
is  standing  listening  there,  but  he  will  not  obey  "  ;  and  then,  with 
his  voice  rising  to  a  cry,  "  had  he  obeyed  he  would  never  have  come 
down  the  mountain  carrying  in  his  arms  the  tables  of  the  Law  in 
the  language  of  the  outlaw." 

That  Mr.  Yeats,  in  spite  of  his  secession  from  politics, 
loves  the  old  passionate  Ireland,  is  clear  from  the  poem 
called  September,  1913,  with  its  refrain  :— 

Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone 
And  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 

And  to  this  Mr.  Yeats  has  since  added  a  significant 
note  : — 

"  Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone "  sounds  old-fashioned 
now.  It  sbemed  true  in  1913*  but  I  did  not  foresee  1916.  The 
late  Dublin  Rebellion,  whatever  one  may  say  of  its  wisdom,  will 
long  be  remembered  for  its  heroism.  "  They  weighed  so  lightly 
what  they  gave,"  and  gave,  too,  in  some  cases  without  hope  of 
success. 

Mr.  Yeats  is  by  nature  a  poet  of  the  heroic  world — 
a  hater  of  the  burgess  and  of  the  till.  He  boasts 
in   Responsibilities  of  ancestors  who  left  him 

blood 
That  has  not  passed  through  any  huckster's  loin, 
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There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  vanity  and  gesticulation 
in  all  this,  but  it  is  the  vanity  and  gesticulation  of  a* 
man  of  genius.  As  we  cannot  have  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Yeats  without  the  gestures,  we  may  as  well  take  the 
gestures  in  good  part. 


2.  Hit  Poetry 

It  is  distinctly  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Yeats  compared 
to  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Forrest  Reid, 
who  makes  the  comparison,  does  not  ask  us  to  apply 
it  at  all  points.  There  is  a  remoteness  about  Milton's 
genius,  however,  an  austere  and  rarefied  beauty,  to 
which  Mr.  Reid  discovers  certain  likenesses  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Yeats.  Mr.  Yeats  is  certainly  a  little  remote. 
He  is  so  remote  that  some  people  regard  his  work 
with  mixed  feelings,  as  a  rather  uncanny  thing.  The 
reason  may  partly  be  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  not  a  singer 
in  the  ordinary  tradition  of  poets.  His  poems  are 
incantations  rather  than  songs.  They  seem  to  call  for 
an  order  of  priests  and  priestesses  to  chant  them. 
There  are  one  or  two  of  his  early  poems,  like  Down  by, 
the  Sally  Garden^  that  might  conceivably  be  sung  at 
a  fair  or  even  at  a  ballad-concert.  But,  as  Mr.  Yeats 
has  grown  older,  he  has  become  more  and  more 
determinedly  the  magician  in  his  mbes.  Even  in  his 
prose  he  does  not  lay  aside  his  robes  ;  it  is  written 
in  the  tones  of  the  sanctuary  :  it  is  prose  for 
worshippers.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  so  that  many 
who  do  not  realize  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  great  artist 
cannot  read  much  of  his  prose  without  convincing  them- 
selves that  he  is  a  great  humbug.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  readers  accustomed  to  the  rationalism  of 
the  end  of  the  century  refused  to  take  seriously  a 
poet  who  wrote  **  spooky  *'  explanations  of  his  poems, 
such  as  Mr.  Yeats  wrote  in  his  notes  to  The  Wind 
Among  the  Reeds,  the  most  entirely  good  of  his  books. 
Consider,   for  e^cample,   the  note  which   he   wrote  oi\ 
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that  charming  if  somewhat  perplexing  poem,  Th0  Jester. 
•*  I  dreamed,"  writes  Mr.  Yeats  : — 

I  dreamed  this  story  exactly  as  I  have  written  it,  and  dreamed 
another  long  dream  after  it,  trying  to  make  out  its  meaning,  and 
whether  1  was  to  write  it  in  prose  or  verse.  The  first  dream  was 
more  a  vision  than  a  dream,  for  it  was  beautiful  and  coherent, 
and  gave  me  a  sense  of  illumination  and  exaltation  that  one  gets 
from  visions,  while  the  second  dream  was  confused  and  meaning- 
less. The  poem  has  alwa3rs  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  though, 
as  is  the  way  with  symbolic  poems,  it  has  not  always  meant  quite 
the  same  thing.  Blake  would  have  said,  "  The  authors  are  in 
eternity  " ;  and  1  am  quite  sure  thf  y  can  only  be  questioned  in 
dreams. 

Why,  even  those  of  us  who  count  Mr.  Yeats  one  of 
the  immortals  while  he  is  still  alive,  are  inclined  to 
shy  at  a  claim  at  once  so  solemn  and  so  irrational 
as  this.  It  reads  almost  like  a  confession  of  witch!- 
craft. 

Luckily,  Mr.  Yeats 's  commerce  with  dreams  and 
fairies  and  other  spirits  has  not  all  been  of  this  evidential 
and  disputable  kind.  His  confessions  do  not  convince 
us  of  his  magical  experiences,  but  his  poems  do.  Here 
we  have  the  true  narrative  of  fairyland,  the  initiation 
into  other-worldly  beauty.  Here  we  have  the  magician 
crying  out  ag^ainst 

All  things  uncomely  and  broken,  all  things  worn  out  and  old, 

and  attempting  to  invoke  a  new^-Tor  an  old — and  more 
beautiful  world  into  being. 

The  wrong  of  unshapely  things  is  a  wrong  too  great  to  be  told, 

he  cries,  and  over  against  the  unshapely  earth  he  sets 
up  the  '*  happy  townland  '*  of  which!  he  sings  in  one 
of  his  later  and  most  lovely  poems.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  write  a  prose  paraphrase  of  The  Happyi 
Townlandj  but  who  is  there  who  can  permanently  resist 
the  spell  of  this  poem,  especially  of  the  first  verse 
and  its  refrain? — 
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There's  many  a  strong  fanner 
Whose  heart  wonld  break  in  two, 
II  he  could  see  the  townland 
That  we  are  riding  to  ; 
Boaghs  have  their  fniit  and  blossom 
At  all  times  of  the  year ; 
Rivers  are  running  over 
With  red  beer  and  brown  beer. 
An  old  man  plays  the  bagpipes 
In  a  golden  and  silver  wood ; 
Queens,  their  eyes  blue  like  the  ice. 
Are  dancing  in  a  crowd. 

The  little  fox  he  murmured, 
"  O  what  of  the  world's  bane  ?  " 
The  sun  was  laughing  sweetly. 
The  moon  plucked  at  my  rein  ; 
But  the  Uttle  red  fox  murmured, 
"  O,  do  not  pluck  at  his  rein. 
He  is  riding  to  the  townland 
That  is  the  world's  bane." 

You  may  interpret  the  little  red  fox  and  the  sun  and 
the  moon  as  you  please,  but  is  it  not  all  as  beautiful 
as  the  ringing  of  bells? 

But  Mr.  Yeats,  in  his  desire  for  this  other  world 
of  colour  and  music,  is  no  scomer  of  the  everyday  earth. 
His  early  poems  especially,  as  Mr.  Reid  points  out, 
give  evidence  of  a  wondering  observation  of  Nature 
almost  Wordsworthian.  In  The  Stolen  C/iild,  which 
teUs  of  a  human  child  that  is  enticed  away  by  the 
fairies,  the  magic  of  the  earth  the  child  is  leaving  is 
the  means  by  which  Mr.  Yeats  suggests  to  us  the  magic 
of  the  world  into  which  it  is  going,  as  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  poem  : — 

Away  with  us  he's  going. 

The  solemn  eyed  : 

He'U  hear  no  more  the  lowing 

Of  the  calves  on  the  warm  hillside ; 

Or  the  kettle  on  the  hob 

Sing  peace  into  his  breast. 

Or  see  the  brown  mice  bob 

Round  and  round  the  oatmeal-chest. 
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For  he  comes,  the  human  child. 
To  the  waters  and  the  wild 
With  a  faery,  hand  in  hand. 
From  a  world  more  full  of  weeping  than  he  can 
understand. 

There  is  no  painting  here,  no  adjective-work.  But  no 
painting  or  adjectives  could  better  suggest  all  that  the 
world  and  the  loss  of  the  world  mean  to  an  imagin^^tive 
child  than  this  brief  collection  of  simple  things.  To 
read  The  Stolen  Child  is  to  realize  both  that  Mr.  Yeats 
brought  a  new  and  delicate  music  into  literature  and 
that  his  genius  had  its  birth  in  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  common  things.  Even  when  in  his  early  poems  the 
adjectives  seem  to  be  chosen  with  the  too  delicate  care 
of  an  artist,  as  when  he  notes  how — 

in  autumnal  solitudes 
Arise  the  leopard-coloured  trees, 

his  observation  of  the  world  about  him  is  but  proved 
the  more  conclusively.  The  trees  in  autumn  are  l^eopard- 
coloured,  though  a  poet  cannot  say  so  without  becoming 
dangerously  ornamental. 

iWhat  I  have  written  so  far,  howtever,  might  convey 
the  impression  that  in  Mr,  Yeats's  poetry  we  have 
a  child's  rather  than  a  man's  vision  at  work.  One 
might  even  gather  that  he  was  a  passionless  singer  with 
his  head  in  the  moon.  This  is  exactly  the  misunder- 
standing which  has  led  many,  people  to  think  of  him 
as  a  minor  poet. 

The  truth  is  Mr.  Yeats  is  too  original  and,  as  it  were, 
secret  a  poet  to  capture  all  at  once  the  imagination 
that  has  already  fixed  the  outlines  of  its  kingdom  amid 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  His  is  a  genius  outside 
the  landmarks.  There  is  no  prototype  in  Shelley  or 
Keats,  any  more  than  there  is  in  Shakespeare,  for  such 
a  poem  as  that  which  was  at  first  called  Breasal  the 
Fisherman,  but  is  now  called  simply   The  Fisherman: 

Although  you  hide  in  the  ebb  and  How 
Of  the  pale  tide  when  the  moon  has  set. 
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The  people  of  coining  days  will  know 

About  the  casting  out  of  my  net. 

And  how  you  have  leaped  times  out  of  mind 

Over  the  little  silver  cords. 

And  think  that  you  were  hard  and  unkind. 

And  blame  you  with  many  bitter  words. 

There^  in  music  as  simple  as  a  fable  of  /Esoip,  Mr. 
Yeats  has  figured  the  pride  of  genius  and  the  passion  of 
defeated  love  in  words  that  are  beautiful  in  themselves, 
but  trebly  beautiful  in  their  significances. 

Beautifully  new,  again,  is  the  poem  beginning,  "  I 
wander  by  the  edge,"  which  expresses  the  desolation 
of  bve  as  it  is  expressed  in  few  modem  poems  : 

I  wander  by  the  edge 

Of  this  desolate  lake 

Where  wind  cries  in  the  sedge : 

Until  the  axle  break 

That  keeps  ike  stars  in  ikeir  round 

And  kands  kurl  in  ike  deep 

Tke  banners  of  East  and  West 

And  tke  girdle  of  ligkt  is  unbound. 

Your  breast  will  not  lie  by  tke  breast 

Of  your  beloved  in  sleep. 

Rhythms  like  these  did  not  exist  in  the  EngKsh 
language  until  Mr.  Yeats  invented  them,  and  their  very 
novelty  concealed  for  a  time  the  passion  that  is  immortal 
in  them.  It  is  by  now  a  threadbare  saying  of  Wordsworth 
that  every  great  artist  has  himself  to  create  the  taste 
by  which  he  is  enjoyed,  but  it  is  worth  quoting  once 
more  because  it  b  especially  relevant  to  a  discussion  of 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Yeats.  What  previous  artist,  for 
example,  had  created  the  taste  which  would  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  imaginatively  to  such  a  revelation  ot 
a  lover's  triumph  in  the  nonpareil  beauty  of  his  mistress 
as  we  have  in  the  poem  that  ends  : — 

I  cried  in  my  dream,  "  O  women  bid  tke  young  men  lay 
Tkeir  keads  on  your  knees,  and  drown  tkeir  eyes  witk  your  kair. 
Or  remembering  kers  tkey  will  find  no  otker  face  fair 
Till  all  tke  valleys  of  tke  world  have  been  withered  away." 
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One  may  doubt  at  times  whether  Mr.  Yeats  does 
not  too  consciously  show  himself  an  artist  of  the  aesthetic 
school  in  some  of  his  epithets,  such  as  **  cloud-pale  " 
and  *•  dream-dinmied."  His  too  frequent  repetition  of 
similar  epithets  makes  woman  stand  out  of  his  poems 
at  times  like  a  decoration,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Rossetti 
and  Bume- Jones,  rather  than  in  the  vehement  beauty  of 
life.  It  is  as  if  the  passion  in  his  verse  were  again 
and  again  entangled  in  the  devices  of  art.  If  we  take 
his  love -poems  as  a  whole,  however,  the  passion  in  them 
is  at  once  vehement  and  beautiful. 

The  world  has  not  yet  sufficiently  realized  how  deep 
is  the  passion  that  has  given  shape  to  Mr.  Yeats's  verse. 
The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds  is  a  book  of  love-poetry 
quite  unlike  all  other  books  of  love-poetry.  It  utters  the 
same  moods  of  triumph  in  the  beloved's  beauty,  of  despair, 
of  desire,  of  boastfulness  of  the  poet's  inunortality,  that 
we  find  in  the  love-poetry  of  other  ages.  But  here  are 
new  images,  almost  a  new  language.  Sometimes  we 
have  an  image  which  fills  the  mind  like  the  image  in 
some  little  Chinese  lyric,  as  in  the  poem  He  Reproves 
the  Curlew  :— 

O,  curlew,  cry  no  more  in  the  air. 
Or  only  to  the  waters  of  the  West ; 
Because  your  crying  brings  to  my  mind 
Passion-dinmied  eyes  and  long  heavy  hair 
That  was  shaken  out  over  my  breast : 
There  is  enough  evil  in  the  crying  of  the  wind. 

This  passion  of  loss,  this  sense  of  the  beloved  as 
of  something  secret  and  far  and  scarcely  to  be  attained, 
like  the  Holy  Grail,  b  the  dominant  theme  of  the  poems, 
even  in  The  Song  of  Wandering  Aengus,  that  poem 
of  almost  playful  beauty,  which  tells  of  the  **  little  silver 
trout  "  that  became 

a  glimmering  girl 

With  apple  blossom  in  her  hair. 
Who  called  me  by  my  name  and  ran 
And  faded  through  the  brightening  air. 
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What  a  sense  of  long  pursuit,  of  a  life's  quest,  we  get 
in  the  exquisite  last  verse— a  verse  which  must  be  among 
the  best-known  of  Mr.  Yeats's  writings  after  The  Lake 
Isle  of  Innisfree  and  H€ul  I  the  HeaverCs  Embroidered 
Cloths  :- 

Though  I  am  old  with  wandering 
Through  hollow  lands  and  hilly  lands, 
I  will  find  out  where  she  has  gone. 
And  kiss  her  lips  and  take  her  hands ; 
And  walk  among  long  dappled  grass. 
And  pluck  till  time  and  times  are  done 
The  silver  apples  of  the  moon. 
The  golden  apples  of  the  sun. 

This  is  the  magic  of  fairyland  again.  It  seems  a 
little  distant  from  human  passions.  It  is  a  wonderful 
example,  however,  of  Mr.  Yeats's  genius  for  transform- 
ing passion  into  elfin  dreams.  The  emotion  is  at 
once  deeper  and  nearer  human  experience  in  the  later 
poem  called  The  Folly  of  Being  Comforted.  I  have 
known  readers  who  professed  to  find  this  poem  obscure. 
To  me  it  seems  a  miracle  of  phrasing  and  portraiture. 
I  know  no  better  example  of  the  nobleness  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
verse  and  his  incomparable  music. 


XIX 
TCHEHOV:   THE  PERFECT   STORY-TELLER 

It  is  the  custom  when  praising  a  Russian  writer  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  all  other  Russian  writers.  It  is 
as  though  most  of  us  were  monotheists  in  our  devotion 
to  authors,  and  could  not  endure  to  see  any  res{)ect 
paid  to  the  rivals  of  the  god  of  the  moment.  And  bo 
one  year  Tolstoy  is  laid  prone  as  Dagon,  and,  another 
year,  Turgenev.  And,  no  doubt,  the  day  will  come 
when  Dostoevsky  will  fall  from  his  huge  eminence. 

Perhaps  the  luckiest  of  all  the  Russian  authors  in 
this  respect  is  Tchehov.  He  is  so  obviously  not  a  god. 
He  does  not  deliver  messages  to  us  from  the  mountain- 
top  like  Tolstoy,  or  reveal  himself  beautifully  in  sunset 
and  star  like  Turgenev,  or  announce  himself  now  in  the 
hurricane  and  now  in  the  thunderstorm  like  Dostoevsky. 
He  is  a  man  and  a  medical  doctor.  He  pays  professional 
visits.  We  may  define  his  genius  more  exactly  by  say- 
ing that  his  is  a  general  practice.  There  has,  I  think, 
never  been  so  wonderful  an  examination  of  common 
people  in  literature  as  in  the  short  stories  o(  Tchehov. 
His  world  is  thronged  with  the  average  man  and  the 
average  woman.  Other  writers  have  also  put  ordinary 
people  into  books.  They  have  written  plays  longer  than 
JiarrUet,  and  novels  longer  than  Don  Quixote^  about 
ordinary  people.  They  have  piled  such  a  heap  of  details 
on  the  ordinary  man's  back  as  aknost  to  squash  him  out 
of  existence.  In  the  result  the  readier  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  man  has  a  sense  of  oi^ression.  He  begins 
to  long  for  the  restoration  of  the  big  subject  to 
literature. 

171 
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Henry  James  complained  of  the  littleness  of  the  sub- 
ject in  Madame  Bovary,  He  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  miracles  of  art  that  so  great  a  book  should  have 
been  written  about  so  small  a  woman.  Tom  Jones,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  portrait  of  a  common  man  of  the  size 
of  which  few  people  complain.  But  then  Tom  Jones  is 
a  comedy,  and  we  enjoy  the  continual  relief  of  laughter. 
It  is  the  tragic  realists  for  whom  the  common  man  is 
a  theme  so  perilous  in  its  temptations  to  dullness.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  a  theme  that  they  were  bound  to 
treat.  He  is  himself,  indeed,  the  sole  source  and  subject 
of  tragic  realism  in  literature.  Were  it  not  for  the 
oppression  of  his  futile  and  philoprogenitive  presence, 
imaginative  writers  would  be  poets  and  romancers. 

The  problem  of  the  novelist  of  contemporary  life  for 
whom  ordinary  people  are  more  intensely  real  than  the 
few  magnificent  personalities  is  how  to  portray  ordinary 
people  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  become  better  com- 
pany than  they  are  in  life.  Tchehov,  I  think,  solves 
the  problem  better  than  any  of  the  other  novelists.  He 
sees,  for  one  thing,  that  no  man  is  uninteresting  when 
he  is  seen  as  a  person  stumbling  towards  some  goal,  just 
as  no  man  is  uninteresting  when  his  hat  is  blown  off 
and  he  has  to  scuttle  after  it  down  the  street.  There 
is  bound  to  be  a  break  in  the  meanest  life. 

Tchehov  will  seek  out  the  key  situation  in  the  life  of 
a  cabman  or  a  charwoman,  and  make  them  glow  for 
a  brief  moment  in  the  tender  light  of  his  sympathy.  He 
does  not  run  sympathy  as  a  **  stunt  "  like  so  many 
popular  novelists.  He  sympathizes  merely  in  the  sense 
that  he  understands  in  his  heart  as  welt  as  in  his  brain. 
He  has  the  most  unbiassed  attitude,  I  think,  of  any 
author  in  the  world.  Mr.  Edward  Gamett,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Mrs.  Gamett 's  translation  of  Tchehov's  tales, 
speaks  admirably  of  his  **  profundity  of  acceptation." 
There  is  no  writer  who  is  less  inclined  to  use  italics 
in  his  record  of  human  life.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gamett  goes 
too  far  when  he  says  that   Tchehov   **  stands  close  to 
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all  his  characters,  watching  them  quietly  and  register- 
ing their  circumstances  and  feelings  with  such  finality 
that  to  pass  judgment  on  them  appears  supererogatory." 
Tchehov's  judgment  is  at  times  clear  enough— as  cfear 
as  if  it  followed  a  summing-up  from  the  bench.  He 
portrays  his  characters  instead  of  labelling  them  ;  but 
the  portrait  itself  is  the  judgment.  His  humour  makes 
him  tolerant,  but,  though  he  describes  moral  and  material 
ugliness  with  tolerance,  he  never  leaves  us  in  any  doubt 
as  to  their  being  ugly.  His  attitude  to  a  large  part  of 
life  might  be  described  as  one  of  good-natured  disgust. 
In  one  of  the  newly-translated  stories,  Ariadney  he 
shows  us  a  woman  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  disgusted 
lover.  It  is  a  sensitive  man's  picture  of  a  woman  who 
was  even  more  greedy  than  beautiful.  **  This  thirst 
for  personal  success  .  .  .  makes  people  cold,  and 
Ariadne  was  cold— to  me,  to  nature,  and  to  music." 
Tchehov  extends  towards  her  so  little  charity  that  he 
makes  her  run  away  to  Italy  with  a  bourgeois  who  had 
•*  a  neck  like  goose-skin  and  a  big  Adam's  apple,"  and 
who,  as  he  talked,  **  breathed  hard,  breathing  straight  in 
my  face  and  smelling  of  boiled  beef."  As  the  more 
sensitive  lover  who  supplanted  the  bourgeois  looks  back, 
her  incessant  gluttony  is  more  vivid  in  his  thoughts 
than  her  charm  : 

She  would  sleep  every  day  till  two  or  three  o'clock  ;  she  had 
her  coffee  and  lunch  in  bed.  At  dinner  she  would  eat  soup,  lobster, 
fish,  meat,  asparagus,  game,  and  after  she  had  gone  to  bed  I  used 
to  bring  up  something,  for  instance,  roast  beef,  and  she  would 
eat  it  with  a  melancholy,  careworn  expression,  and  if  she  waked 
in  the  night  she  would  eat  apples  or  oranges. 

The  story,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  is  given  in  the  words 
of  a  lover  dissatisfied  with  lust,  and  the  judgment  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  lover's  rather  than  as 
Tchehov's.  Tchehov  sets  down  the  judgment,  however, 
in  a  mood  of  acute  perceptiveness  of  everything  that  is 
jarring  and  vulgar  in  sexual  vanity.     Ariadne's  desire 
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to  please  is  never  permitted  to  please  us  as,  say,  Beatrix 
Esmond's  is.  Her  will  to  fascinate  does  not  fascinate 
when  it  is  refracted  in  Tchehov's  critical  mind  : 

She  waked  up  every  morning  with  the  one  thought  of  "  pleasing." 
It  was  the  aim  and  object  of  her  life.  If  I  told  her  that  in  such 
a  house,  in  such  a  street,  there  lived  a  man  who  was  not  attracted 
by  her,  it  would  have  caused  her  real  suffering.  She  wanted  every 
day  to  enchant,  to  captivate,  to  drive  men  crazy.  The  fact  that 
I  was  in  her  power  and  reduced  to  a  complete  nonentity  before 
her  charms  gave  her  the  same  sort  of  satisfaction  that  victors  used 
to  get  in  tournaments.  .  .  .  She  had  an  extraordinary  opinion 
of  her  own  charms ;  she  imagined  that  if  somewhere,  in  some 
great  assembly,  men  could  have  seen  how  beautifully  she  was 
made  and  the  colour  of  her  skin,  she  would  have  vanquished  all 
Italy,  the  whole  world.  Her  talk  of  her  figure,  of  her  skin,  offended 
me,  and  observing  this,  she  would,  when  she  was  angry,  say  all 
sorts  of  vulgar  things  taunting  me. 

A  few  strokes  of  cruelty  are  added  to  the  portrait  : 

Even  at  a  good-humoured  moment,  she  could  always  insult  a 
servant  or  kUl  an  insect  without  a  pang ;  she  liked  bull-fights, 
liked  to  read  about  murders,  and  was  angry  when  prisoners  were 
acquitted. 

As  one  reads  Ariadne,  one  feels  that  those  who  say 
the  artist  b  not  a  judge  are  in  error.  What  he  must 
avoid  becoming  is  a  prosecuting— perhaps  even  a  defend- 
ing—counsel. 

Egoism  seems  to  be  the  quality  which  offends  Tchehov 
most.  He  is  no  more  in  love  with  it  when  it  masquerades 
as  virtue  than  when  it  parades  as  vice.  An  Artist's 
Story--3,  beautiful  sad  story,  which  might  almost  have 
been  written  by  Turgenev— contains  a  fine  critical  por- 
trait of  a  woman  absorbed  in  the  egoism  of  good  works. 
She  is  always  looking  after  the  poor,  serving  on  com- 
mittees, full  of  enthusiasm  for  nursing  and  education. 
She  lacks  only  that  charity  of  the  heart  which  loves 
human  beings,  not  because  they  are  poor,  but  because 
they  are  human  beings.  She  is  by  nature  a  **  boss." 
She  **  bosses  "  her  mother  and  her  younger  sister,  and 
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when  the  artist  falls  in  love  with  the  latter,  the  stronger 
will  of  the  woman  of  high  principles  immediately  separates 
lovers  so  frivolous  that  they  had  never  sat  on  a  comi- 
mittee  in  their  lives.  When,  the  evening  after  the  artist 
confesses  his  love,  he  waits  for  the  girl  to  come  to 
him  in  the  garden  of  her  house,  he  waits  in  vain. 
He  goes  into  the  house  to  look  for  her,  but  does 
not  find  her.  Then  through  one  of  the  doors  he  over- 
hears the  voice  of  the  lady  of  the  good  works  : 

"  '  God  .  .  .  sent  ...  a  crow/  "  she  said  in  a  loud,  emphatic 
voice,  probably  dictating — "  '  God  sent  a  crow  a  piece  of  cheese. 
...  A  crow.  ...  A  piece  of  cheese  .  .  .'  Who's  there  ?  "  she 
called  suddenly,  hearing  my  steps. 

"  It's  I." 

"  Ah  I  Excuse  me,  I  cannot  come  out  to  open  this  minute ; 
I*m  giving  Dasha  her  lesson." 

"  Is  Ekaterina  Pavlovna  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"  No,  she  went  away  with  my  sister  this  morning  to  our  aunt 
in  the  province  of  Penza.  And  in  the  winter  they  will  probably 
go  abroad,"  she  added  after  a  pause.  "  '  God  sent  .  .  .  the 
crow  ...  a  piece  ...  of  cheese  .  .  .'    Have  you  written  it  ?  " 

I  went  into  the  hall  and  stared  vacantly  at  the  pond  and  the 
village,  and  the  sound  reached  me  of  "  A  piece  of  cheese  .  .  .  God 
sent  the  crow  a  piece  of  cheese." 

And  I  went  back  by  the  way  I  had  come  here  for  the  first  time 
— first  from  the  yard  into  the  garden  past  the  house,  then  into 
the  avenue  of  lime-trees.  ...  At  this  point  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  small  boy  who  gave  me  a  note. 

"  I  told  my  sister  everything  and  she  insisted  on  my  parting 
from  you,"  I  read.  "  I  could  not  wound  her  by  disobeying.  God 
will  give  you  happiness.  Forgive  me.  If  only  you  knew  how 
bitterly  my  mother  and  I  are  crying !  " 

The  people  who  cannot  wound  others— those  are  the 
people  whose  sharp  pangs  we  feel  in  our  breasts  as 
we  read  the  stories  of  Tchehov.  The  people  who  wound 
—it  is  they  whom  he  paints  (or,  rather,  as  Mr.  Gamett 
suggests,  etches)  with  such  felicitous  and  untiring  irony. 
But,  though  he  often  makes  his  people  beautiful  in 
their  sorrow,  he  more  often  than  not  sets  their  sad 
figures  against  a   commoa  ^4  u^Iy  backgrouiid«      In 
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Anyuta,  the  medical  student  and  his  mistress  live  in 
a  room  disgusting  in  its  squalor  : 

Crumpled  bed-clothes,  pillows  thrown  about,  boots,  clothes,  a 
big  filthy  slop-pail  filled  with  soap-suds  in  which  cigarette-ends 
were  swimming,  and  the  litter  on  the  floor — all  seemed  as  though 
purposely  jumbled  together  in  one  confusion.  .  .  . 

And,  if  the  surroundings  are  no  more  beautiful  than 
those  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  human  race  lives, 
neither  are  the  people  more  beautiful  than  ordinary 
people.  In  The  Trousseau,  the  poor  thin  girl  who  spends 
her  life  making  a  trousseau  for  a  marriage  that  will 
never  take  place  becomes  ridiculous  as  she  flushes  at 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  her  mother's  house  : 

Her  long  nose,  which  was  slightly  pitted  with  small-pox,  turned 
red  first,  and  then  the  flush  passed  up  to  her  eyes  and  her  forehead. 

I  do  not  know  if  a  blush  of  this  sort  is  possible,  bu,t 
the  thought  of  it  is  distressing. 

The  woman  in  The  Darling,  who  marries  more  than 
once  and  simply  cannot  live  without  some  one  to  love 
and  to  be  an  echo  to,  is  "  not  half  bad  "  to  look  at. 
But  she  is  ludicrous  even  when  most  unselfish  and  ador- 
ing—especially when  she  rubs  with  eau-de-Cologne  her 
little,  thin,  yellow -faced,  coughing  husband  with  **  the 
curls  combed  forward  on  his  forehead,"  and  wraps  him 
in  her  warm  shawls  to  an  accompaniment  of  endear- 
ments. **  *  You're  such  a  sweet  pet  I  *  she  used  to  say 
with  perfect  sincerity,  stroking  his  hair.  *  You're  such  a 
pretty  dear  I '  " 

Thus  sympathy  and  disgust  live  in  a  curious  harmony 
in  Tchehov's  stories.  And,  as  he  seldom  allows  disgust 
entirely  to  drive  out  sympathy  in  himself,  he  seldom 
allows  it  to  do  so  in  his  readers  either.  His  world 
may  be  full  of  unswept  rooms  and  unwashed  men  and 
women,  but  the  presiding  genius  in  it  is  the  genius 
of  gentleness  and  love  and  laughter.  It  is  a  dark  world, 
but  Tchehov  brings  light  into  it^     Tbe^.  is  no  other 
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author  who  gives  so  httle  offence  as  he  shows  us  offensive 
things  and  people.  He  is  a  writer  who  desires  above 
all  things  to  see  what  men  and  women  are  really  like — 
to  extenuate  nothing  and  to  set  down  naught  in  malice. 
As  a  result,  he  is  a  pessimist,  but  a  pessimist  who 
is  black  without  being  bitter.  I  know  no  writer  who 
leaves  one  with  the  same  vision  of  men  and  women 
as  lost  sheep.  ' 

We  are  now  apparently  to  have  a  complete  edition 
of  the  tales  of  Tchehov  in  EngKsh  from  Mrs.  Garnett. 
It  will  deserve  a  place,  both  for  the  author's  and  the 
translator's  sake,  beside  her  Turgenev  and  Dostoevsky. 
In  lifelikeness  and  graciousness  her  work  as  a  trans- 
lator always  reaches  a  high  level.  Her  latest  volumes 
confirm  one  in  the  opinion  that  Tchehov  is,  for  his 
variety,  abundance,  tenderness  and  knowledge  of  the  heart 
of  the  •*  rapacious  and  imclean  animal "  called  man, 
the  greatest  short-story  writer  who  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  planet. 


1« 


XX 
LADY  GREGORY 

It  was  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  who^  in  commenting  on  the 
rowdy  reception  of  the  Irish  players  in  some  American 
theatres,  spoke  of  Lady  Gregory  as  "the  greatest  living 
Irishwoman."  She  is  certainly  a  remarkable  enough 
writer  to  put  a  generous  critic  a  little  off  his  balance. 
Equal  mistress  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  essayist,  gatherer 
of  the  humours  of  folk-lore,  imaginative  translator  of 
heroic  literature,  venturesome  translator  of  Moli^re,  she 
has  contributed  a  greater  variety  of  grotesque  and 
beautiful  things  to  Anglo-Irish  literature  than  any  of 
her  contemporaries. 

She  owes  her  chief  fame,  perhaps,  to  the  way  in 
which,  along  with  Mr.  G.  A.  Birmingham  and  the 
authors  of  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R,M.,  she 
has  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  Ireland  as  a  coimtry  in 
which  Laughter  has  frequent  occasion  to  hold  both 
his  sides.  She  surpasses  the  others  in  the  quality  of 
her  comedy,  however.  Not  that  she  is  more  comic, 
but  that  she  is  more  comprehensively  true  to  life.  Mr. 
Birmingham  has  given  us  farce  with  a  salt  of  reality  ; 
Miss  Somerville  and  Miss  Ross,  practical  jokers  of 
literature,  turned  to  reality  as  upper-class  patrons  of 
the  comic  ;  but  Lady  Gregory,  has  gone  to  reality  as 
to  a  cave  of  treasure.  She  is  one  of  the  discoverers 
of  Ireland.  Her  genius,  like  Synge's,  opened  its  eyes 
one  day  and  saw  spread  below  it  the  immense  sea  of 
Irish  common  speech,  with  its  colour,  its  laughter,  and  its 
music.  It  is  a  sort  of  second  birth  which  many  Irish! 
mea   a^d  women  of   the   last   generation   or   so  have 
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experienced.  The  beggar  on  the  road;  the  piper  at 
the  door,  the  old  people  in  the  workhouse,  are  hence- 
forth accepted  as  a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  exile. 

Lady  Gregory  obviously  sought  out  their  company 
as  the  heirs  to  a  great  inheritance — Ian  inheritance  of 
imaginative  and  humorous  speech.  Not  that  she 
plundered  them  of  their  fantastic  tropes  so  greedily 
as  Synge  did.  She  studied  rather  their  common  turn 
of  phrase,  its  heights  and  its  hollows,  its  exquisite 
illogic,  its  passionate  underflow  of  poetry.  Has  she 
not  herself  told  us  how  she  could  not  get  on  with  the 
character  of  Hartley  Fallon  in  Spreading  the  News^ 
till  one  day  she  met  a  melancholy  man  by  the  sea;  at 
Duras,  who,  after  describing  the  crosses  he  endured 
at  home,  said  :  **  But  I'm  thinjdngj  if  I  went  to  America, 
it's  long  ago  I'd  be  dead.  And  it's  a  great  expense 
for  a  poor  man  to  be  buried  in  America."  Out  of 
sentences  like  these — sentences  seized  upon  with  the 
genius  of  the  note-book — she  has  made  much  of  what 
is  most  delightful  in  her  plays.  Her  sentences  are 
steeped  and  dyed  in  life,  even  when  her  situations  are 
as  mad  as  hatters. 

Some  one  has  said  that  every  great  writer  invents 
a  new  language.  Lady  Gregory,  whom  it  would  be 
unfair  to  praise  as  a  great  writer,  has  at  least  qualified 
as  one  by  inventing  a  new  language  out  of  her 
knowledge  of  Irish  peasant  speech.  This,  perhaps,  is 
her  chief  literary  peril.  Having  discovered  the  beautiful 
dialect  of  the  Kiltartan  peasantry,  she  was  not  content 
to  leave  it  a  peasant  dialect — as  we  find  it  in  her  best 
dramatic  work,  Sieven  Short  Plays, ;  but  she  set  about 
transforming  it  into  a  tongue  into  which  all  literature; 
and  emotion  might  apparently  be  translated.  Thus,  she 
gave  us  Moli^re  in  Kiltartan — a  ridiculously  successful 
piece  of  work — and  she  gave  us  Finn  and  Cuchullain 
in  modified  Kiltartan,  and  this,  too,  was  successful, 
sometimes  very  beautifully  so.  Here,  however,  she  had 
masterpieces    to    begin    with.      In    Irish    Folk- History 
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PlaySf  on  the  other  hand,  we  find:  her  embarking,  not 
upon  translation^  but  upon  original  heroic  drama,  in 
the  Kiltartan  language.  The  result  is  unreality  as  imreal 
as  if  Meredith  had  made  a  farm-labourer  talk  like 
Diana  of  the  Crossways.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first 
of  the  plays,  Qrania,  which  is  founded  on  the  story  of 
the  pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Gxania  by  Finn  MacCool, 
to  whom  Grania  had  been  betrothed.  When  Finn, 
disguised  as  a  blind  beggar,  visits  the  lovers  in  their, 
tent,  Grania,  who  does  not  recognize  him,  bids  him 
give  Finn  this  message  from  her  : — 

Give  heed  to  what  I  say  now.  If  you  have  one  eye  is  blind, 
let  it  be  turned  to  the  place  where  we  are,  and  that  he  might  ask 
news  of.  And  if  you  have  one  seeing  eye,  cast  it  upon  me,  and 
tell  Finn  you  saw  a  woman  no  way  sad  or  afraid,  but  as  airy  and 
high-minded  as  a  mountain-filly  would  be  challenging  the  winds 
of  March  1 

I  flatly  refuse  to  take  the  high-minded  mountain 
filly  seriously  as  a  tragic  heroine,  and  I  confess  I 
hold  Finn  equally  suspect,  disguised  as  a  beggar  though 
he  is,  when  he  speaks  of  himself  to  Grania  as  a  hard 
man — **  as  hard  as  a  barren  step-mother's  slap,  or  a 
highway  gander's  gob."  After  all,  in  heroic  literature, 
we  must  have  the  illusion  of  the  heroic.  If  we 
can  get  the  peasant  statement  of  the  heroic,  that  is 
excellent  ;  its  sincerity  brings  its  illusion.  But  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  peasant  statement  of  the  heroic,  sudi 
as  Lady  Gregory  seems  to  aim  at  giving  us  in  these 
sentences,  is  as  pinchbeck  and  imreal  as  Macpherson's 
Ossian.  It  reaches  a  grotesque  absurdity  when  at  the 
close  of  Act  II  Finn  comes  back  to  the  door  of  the 
tent  and|  in  order  to  stir  up  Diarmuid's  jealousy> 
says  : — 

It  is  what  they  were  saying  a  while  ago,  the  King  of  Foreign 
is  grunting  and  sighing,  grunting  and  sighing,  around  and  about 
the  big  red  sally  tree  beside  the  stream  1 

To  write  like  that  is  to  use  not  a  style,  but  a  jargon« 
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If  you  want  a  standard  of  reality  with  which  to 
compare  these  passages  of  Abbey-Theatre  rhetoric,  you 
have  only  to  turn  to  Lady  Gregory's  own  notes  at 
the  end  of  Irish  Folk-History  Plays^  where  she  records 
a  number  of  peasant  utterances  on  Irish  history.  Here, 
and  not  in  the  plays — in  the  tragic  plays,  at  any  rate — 
is  the  real  *'  folk-history  '*  of  her  book  to  be  found. 
One  may  take,  as  an  example,  the  note  on  Kincora, 
where  some  one  tells  of  the  Battle  of  CJontarf,  in 
which  Brian  Bom  defeated  the  Danes  : — 

Clontarf  was  on  the  head  of  a  game  of  chess.  The  generals  of 
the  Danes  were  beaten  at  it,  and  they  were  vexed.  It  was  Broder, 
that  the  Brodericks  are  descended  from,  that  put  a  dagger  through 
Brian's  heart,  and  he  attending  to  his  prayers.  What  the  Danes 
left  in  Ireland  were  hens  and  weasels.  And  when  the  cock  crows 
in  the  morning  the  country  people  will  alwa3rs  say :  "  It  is  for 
Denmark  they  are  crowing;  crowing  they  are  to  be  back  in 
Denmark." 

Lady  Gregory  reveals  more  of  life— leaping,  imag- 
inative life— in  that  little  note  than  in  all  the  three 
acts  about  Grania  and  the  three  about  Brian.  It  is 
because  the  characters  in  the  comic  plays  in  the  book 
are  nearer  the  peasantry  in  stature  and  in  outlook 
that  she  is  so  much  more  successful  with  them  than 
with  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  tragedies.  She 
describes  the  former  plays  as  "  tragic  comedies  '* ;  but 
in  the  first  and  best  of  them.  The  Canavans,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  tragedy  comes  in.  The  Canavans  is 
really  a  farce  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  principal 
character  is  a  cowardly  miller,  who  ensues  nothing  but 
his  own  safety  in  the  war  of  loyalties  and  disloyalties 
which  is  destroying  Ireland.  He  is  equally  afraid  of 
the  wrath  of  the  neighbours  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
wrath  of  the  Government  on  the  other.  Consequently, 
he  is  at  his  wits'  end  when  his  brother  Antony  comes 
seeking  shelter  in  his  house,  after  deserting  from  the 
English  Army.  When  the  soldiers  come  looking  for 
Antony,  so  helpless  with  terror  is  the  milleri  that  he 
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flies  into  hiding  among  his  sacks,  and  his  brother  ha^ 
to  impersonate  him  in  the  interview  with  the  officer 
who  carries  out  the  searcjh.  The  situation  obviously 
lends  itself  to  comic  elaborations,  and  Lady  Gregory 
misses  none  of  her  opportunities.  She  flies  off  from 
every  semblance  of  reality  at  a  tangent,  however,  in  a 
later  scene,  where  Antony  disguises  himself  as  Queen 
Elizabeth,  supposed  to  have  come  on  a  secret  visit  of 
inspection  to  Ireland,  and  takes  in  both  his  brother 
and  the  officer  (who  is  himself  a  Canavan,  anglicized 
under  the  name  of  Headley).  This  is  a  sheer  invention 
of  the  theatre  ;  it  turns  the  play  from  living  speech 
into  machinery.  The  Canavans^  however,  has  enough  of 
present-day  reality  to  make  us  forgfive  its  occasional 
stage-Elizabethanism.  On  the  whole,  its  humours  gain 
nothing   from   their   historical   setting. 

The  White  Cockade^  the  second  of  the  tragic 
comedies,  is  a  play  about  the  flight  of  King  James  II 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  it,  too,  is  lifeless 
and  mechanical  in  so  far  as  it  is  historical.  King 
James  himself  is  a  good  comic  figure  of  a  conventional 
sort,  as  he  is  discovered  hiding  in  the  barrel  ;  but 
Sarsfield,  who  is  meant  to  be  heroic,  is  all  joints  and 
sawdust  ;  and  the  mad  Jacobite  lady  is  a  puppet  who 
might  have  been  invented  by  any  writer  of  plays. 
**  When  my  White  Cockade  was  produced,**  Lady 
Gregory  tells  us,  **  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Synge  had  said  my  method  had  made  thfe  writing  of 
historical  drama  again  possible."  But  surely,  granted 
the  possession  of  the  dramatic  gift,  the  historical  imag- 
ination is  the  only  thing  that  makes  the  writing  of 
historical  drama  possible.  Lady  Gregory  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  possess  the  historical  imagfination.  Not  that 
I  believe  in  archaeology  in  the  theatre  ;  but,  apart  from 
her  peasant  characters,  she  cannot  give  us  the  illusion 
of  reality  about  the  figures  in  these  historical  plays. 
If  we  want  the  illusion  of  reality,  wc  shall  have  to  turn 
from  The  White  Cockade  to  the  impossible  scene  outside 
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the  post-office  and  the  butcher's  shop  in  Hyacinth 
Halvey.  As  for  the  third  of  the  tragic  comedies^ 
The  Deliverer,  it  is  a  most  interesting  curiosity.  In  it 
we  have  an  allegory  of  the  fate  of  Pawiell  in  ai  setting 
of  the  Egypt  of  the  time  of  Moses.  Moses  himself — 
or  the  King's  nursling,  as  he  is  called— is  Pamell ;  and 
he  and  the  other  characters  talk  Kiltartan  as  to  the 
manner  bom.  The  Deliverer  is  grotesque  and,  in  its 
way,  impressive,  though  the  conclusion,  in  which  the 
King's  nursling  is  thrown  to  the  King's  cats  by  his 
rebellious  followers,  invites  parody.  The  second  volume 
of  the  Irish  Folk-History  Plays,  even  if  it  reveals  only 
Lady  Gregory's  talent  rather  than  her  genius,  is  full 
of  odd  and  entertaining  things,  and  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  both  of  these  volumes,  short  though  they  are,  do 
give  us  the  franchise  of  a  wonderful  world  of  folk- 
history. 


XXI 
MR.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  is  a  grandee  of  contem- 
porary literature.  He  is  also  a  grandee  of  revolutionary 
politics.  Both  in  literature  and  in  politics  he  is  a  figure 
of  challenge  for  the  love  of  challenge  more  than  any 
other  man  now  writing.  Other  men  challenge  us  with 
Utopias,  with  moral  laws  and  so  forth.  But  Mr.  Graham 
has  little  of  the  prophet  or  the  moralist  about  him. 
He  expresses  himself  better  in  terms  of  his  hostilities 
than  in  terms  of  visionary  cities  and  moralities  such 
as  Plato  and  Shelley  and  Mazzini  have  built  for  us  out 
of  light  and  fire.  It  is  a  temperament,  indeed,  not  a 
vision  or  a  logic,  that  Mr.  Graham  has  brought  to 
literature.  He  blows  his  fantastic  trumpet  outside  the 
walls  of  a  score  of  Jerichos — Jerichos  of  empire, 
of  cruelty,  of  self-righteousness,  of  standardized  civiliza- 
tion— and  he  seems  to  do  so  for  the  sheer  soldierly 
joy  of  the  thing.  One  feels  that  if  all  the  walls  of 
all  the  Jerichos  were  suddenly  to  collapse  before  his 
trumpet-call  he  would  be  the  loneliest  man  alive.  For 
he  is  one  of  those  for  whom,  above  all,  **  the  fight's 
the  thing."       .  I      ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  single  purpose  running 
through  the  sketches  which  fill  most  of  his  books. 
His  characteristic  book  is  a  medley  of  cosmopolitan 
••  things  seen  "  and  conmients  grouped  together  imder 
a  title  in  which  irony  lurks.  Take  the  volume  called 
Charity^  for  example.  Both  the  title  of  the  book  and 
the  subject-matter  of  several  of  the  sketches  may  be 
regarded  as  a  challenge  to  the  unco*  guid   (if  there 
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are  any  left)  and  to  respectability  (from  which  even 
the  humblest  are  no  longer  safe).  On  the  other  hand, 
his  title  may  be  the  merest  lucky-bag  accident.  It 
seems  likely  enough,  however,  that  in  choosing  it  the 
author  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  supreme  word 
of  charitableness  in  the  history  of  man  was  spoken 
concerning  a  woman  who  was  taken  in  adultery.  It  is 
scarcely  an  accident  that  in  Charity  a  number  of  the 
chapters  relate  to  women  who  make  a  profession  of 
sin. 

Mr.  Graham  is  unique  in  his  treatment  of  these 
members  of  the  hiunan  family.  If  he  does  not  thtow 
stones  at  them,  as  the  Pharisees  of  virtue  did,  neither 
does  he  glorify  them  as  the  Pharisees  of  vice  have 
done  in  a  later  generation.  He  simply  accepts  them 
as  he  would  accept  a  broken-down  nation  or  a  woimded 
animal,  and  presents  them  as  characters  in  the  hunum 
drama.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  "  as  figures 
in  the  human  picture,"  for  he  is  far  more  of  a  painter 
than  a  dramatist.  But  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is 
that  these  stories  are  records,  tragic,  grim  or  humorous, 
as  the  portraits  in  Chaucer  are — acceptances  of  life  as  it 
is — at  least,  of  life  as  it  is  outside  the  vision  of  policemen 
and  other  pillars  of  established  interests.  For  Mr. 
Graham  can  forgive  you  for  anything  but  two  thingsr— 
being  successful  (in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term)  or 
being  a  policeman. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Graham  achieves  the  very  finest  things  in  charity.  It 
is  the  charity  of  tolerance,  or  the  minor  charity,  that 
is  most  frequent  in  his  pages.  The  larger  charity 
which  we  find  in  Tolstoi  and  the  great  teachers  is 
not  here.  We  could  not  imagine  Mr.  Graham  forgetting 
himself  so  far  in  his  human  sympathies  as  Ruskin  did 
when  he  stooped  and  kissed  the  filthy  beggar  outside 
the  church  door  in  Rome.  Nor  do  we  find  in  any 
of  these  sketches  of  outcasts  that  sense  of  humanity 
bruised   and  exiled  that  we  get  in   such   a  story  as 
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Maupassant's  Boute  de  Suif,  Mr.  Orahaln  gloriously 
insists  upon  our  recognizing  our  human  relations,  but 
many  of  them  he  introduces  to  us  as  first  cousins 
*  once  removed  rather  than  as  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  grace  of  God. 

He  does  more  than  this  in  his  preface,  indeed,  a 
marvellous  piece  of  reality  and  irony  which  tells  how 
a  courtesan  in  Gibraltar  fell  madly  in  love  with  a 
gentleman-sponger  who  lived  on  her  money  while  he 
could,  and  then  took  the  first  boat  home  with  discreet 
heartlessness  on  coming  into  a  bequest  from  a  far-off 
cousin.  **  Good  God,  a  pretty  sight  I  should  have 
looked  .  .  ."^  he  explained  to  a  kindred  spirit  as  they 
paced  the  deck  of  the  boat  to  get  an  appetite.  **  I 
like  her  well  enough,  but  what  I  say  is,  Charity  begins 
at  home,  my  boy.  Ah,  there's  the  dinner  bell  I  "  Mr. 
Graham  has  a  noble  courtesy,  an  unerring  chivalry 
that  makes  him  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  bottom 
dog,  a  detestation  of  anything  like  bullying-~every  gift 
of  charity,  indeed,  except  the  shy  genius  of  pity.  For 
lack  of  this  last,  some  of  his  sketches,  such  as  Un 
Autre  Monsieur^  are  mere  anecdotes  and  decorations. 

Possibly,  it  is  as  a  romantic  decorator  that  Mr. 
Graham,  in  his  art  as  opposed  to  his  politics,  would 
prefer  to  be  judged.  He  has  dredged  half  the  world 
for  his  themes  and  colours,  and  Spain  and  Paraguay 
and  Morocco  and  Scotland  and  London's  tangled  streets 
all  provide  settings  for  his  romantic  rearrangements 
of  life  in  this  book.  He  has  a  taste  for  uncivil 
scenes,  as  Henley  had  a  taste  for  uncivil  words. 
Even  a  London  street  becomes  a  scene  of  this  kind 
as  he  pictures  it  in  his  imagination  with  huge  motor- 
buses,  like  demons  of  violence,  smashing  their  way 
through  the  traffic.  Or  he  takes  us  to  some  South 
American  forest,  where  the  vampire  bats  suck  the  blood 
of  horses  during  the  night.  Oj  hie  introduces  us  to  a 
Spanish  hidalgo,  "  tall,  wry-necked,  and  awkwardly  built, 
with   a  nose  like  a  lamprey  and  feet  like  coitacles/* 
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'(For  there  is  the  same  note  of  violence,  of  exaggeration, 
in  his  treatment  of  persons  as  of  places.)  Even  in 
Scotland,  he  takes  us  by  preference  to  some  lost  mansion 
standing  in  grotesque  contrast  to  the  **  great  drabness 
of  prosperity  which  overspreads  the  world."  He  is  a 
great  scene-painter  of  wildernesses  and  lawless  places, 
indeed.  He  is  a  Bohemian,  a  lover  of  adventures  in 
wild  and  sunny  lands,  and  even  the  m^i  and  women 
are  apt  to  become  features  in  the  strange  scenery  of 
his  pilgrimages  rather  than  dominating  portraits.  In 
his  descriptions  he  uses  a  splendid  rhetoric  such  as  no 
other  living  writer  of  English  commands.  He  has 
revived  rhetoric  as  a  literary  instrument.  Aubrey 
Beardsley  called  Turner  a  rhetorician  in  paint.  If  we 
were  to  speak  of  Mr.  Graham  as  a  painter  [n  rhetoric, 
we  should  be  doing  more  than  making  a  phrase. 

But  Mr.  Graham  cannot  be  sununed  up  in  a  phrase. 
To  meet  him  in  his  books  is  one  of  the  desirable 
experiences  of  contemporary  literature,  as  to  hear  him 
speak  is  one  of  the  desirable  experiences  of  modem 
politics.  Protest,  daring,  chivalry,  the  passion  for  the 
colour  of  life  and  the  colour  of  words^ — he  is  the 
impersonation  of  these  things  in  a  world  that  is 
muddling)  its  way  half-heartedly  towards  the  Promised 
Land. 


XXII 
SWINBURNE 

L  The  Exotic  Bird 

Swinburne  was  an  absurd  character.  He  was  a  bird 
of  showy  strut  and  plumage.  One  could  not  but  admire 
his  glorious  feathers  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
moult— and  he  had  already  moulted  excessively  by  the 
time  Watts-Dunton  took  him  under  his  roof— one  saw 
how  very  little  body  there  was  underneath.  Mr.  Gosse 
in  his  biography  compared  Swinburne  to  a  coloured  and 
exotic  bird — a  "  scarlet  and  azure  macaw,"  to  be  precise 
—and  the  comparison  remains  in  oive*s  imagination. 
Watts-Dunton,  finding  the  poor  creature  moulted  and 
••  off  its  feed,"  carried  it  down  to  Putney,  resolved  to 
domesticate  it.  He  watched  over  it  as  a  farmer's  wife 
watches  over  a  sick  hen.  He  taught  it  to  eat  out  of 
his  hand.  He  taught  it  to  speak — to  repeat  things  after 
him,  even  •*  God  Save  the  Queen."  Some  people 
say  that  he  ruined  the  bird  by  these  methods.  Others 
maintain  that,  on  the  contrary,  but  for  him  the  bird 
would  have  died  of  a  disease  akin  to  the  staggers. 
They  say,  moreover,  that  the  tameness  and  docility  of 
the  bird,  while  he  was  looking  after  it,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  they  deny  that  it  was  entirely 
bald  of  its  old  gay  feathers. 

There  you  have  a  brief  statement  of  the  great  Swin- 
burne question,  which,  it  seems  likely,  will  last  as  long 
as  the  name  of  Swinburne  is  remembered.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  any  importance  ;  but  that  will  not  prevent 
us  from  arguing  it  hotly.  The  world  takes  a  malicious 
joy  in  jibing  at  men  of  genius  and  their  associates,  and 
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a  generous  joy  in  defending  them  from  jibes.  Further, 
the  discussion  that  interests  the  greatest  number  of 
people  is  discussion  that  has  come  down  to  a  personal 
level.  Ten  people  will  be  bored  by  an  argument  as  to 
the  nature  of  Swinburne's  genius  for  one  who  will  be 
bored  by  an  argument  as  to  the  nature  of  Swinburne's 
submissiveness  to  Watts-Dimton.  Was  Watts-Dunton, 
in  a  phrase  deprecated-  by  the  editors  of  a  recent  book 
of  letters,  a  **  kind  of  amiable  Svengali"?  Did  he 
allow  Swinburne  to  have  a  will  of  his  own?  Did  Swin- 
burne, in  going  to  Putney,  go  to  the  Devil?  Or  did 
nx)t  Watts-Dunton  rather  play  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan?  Unfortimately,  all  those  who  have  hitheno 
attempted  to  describe  the  relations  of  the  two  men  have 
succeeded  only  in  making  them  both  appear  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Gosse,  a  man  of  letters  with  a  sting,  has  done  it 
cleverly.  The  others,  like  the  editors  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  have  done  it  inadvertently.  They  write  too 
solenmly.  If  Swinburne  had  lost  a  trouser-button,  they 
would  not  have  felt  it  inappropriate,  one  feels,  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  hurry  to  the  scene  and 
go  down  on  his  knees  on  the  floor  to  look  for  it.  .  .  . 
Well,  no  doubt,  Swinburne  was  an  absurd  character. 
And  so  was  Watts-Dunton.  And  so,  perhaps,  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Most  of  us  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  Swinburne  owing  to  the  genius  with  which 
he  turned  into  music  the  enthusiasm  of  the  heretic. 
He  fluttered  through  the  sooty  and  Sabbatic  air  of  the 
Victorian  era,  uttering  melodious  cries  of  protest  against 
everything  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion  for  which 
Queen  Victoria  seemed  to  stand.  He  was  like  a  rebel- 
lious boy  who  takes  more  pleasure  in  breaking  the 
Sabbath  than  in  the  voice  of  nightingales.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  Englishmen  of  genius  who  have  imderstood 
the  French  zest  for  shocking  the  bourgeois.  He  had 
little  of  his  own  to  express,  but  he  discovered  the  heretic's 
gospel  in  Gautier  and  Baudelaire  and  set  it  forth  in 
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English  in  music  that  he  might  have  learned  from  the 
Sirens  who  sang  to  Ulysses.  He  revelled  in  blas- 
phemous and  licentious  fancies  that  would  have  made 
Byron's  hair  stand  on  end.  Nowadays,  much  of  the 
blasphemy  and  licentiousness  seems  flat  and  unprofit- 
able as  Government  beer.  But  in  those  days  it  seemed 
heady  as  wine  and  beautiful  as  a  mediaeval  tale.  There 
was  always  in  Swinburne  more  of  pose  than  of  passion. 
That  is  why  we  have  to  some  extent  grown  tired  of 
him.  But  in  the  atmosphere  of  Victorianism'  his  pose 
was  original  and  astonishing.  He  was  anti-Christ  in  a 
world  that  had  annexed  Christ  rather  than  served  him. 
Nowadays,  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  anti-Christs 
that  the  part  seems  hardly  worth  playing  by  a  man  of 
first-rate  ability.  Consequently,  we  have  to;  remember 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  writt«i  in  order 
to  appreciate  to.  the  full  many  of  Swinburne's  poems 
and  even  some  of  the  amusing  outbursts  of  heresy  in 
his  letters.  Still,  even  to-day,  one  cannot  but  enjoy 
the  gusto  with  which  he  praised  Trelawney— Shelley's 
and  Byron's  Trelawney — '*  the  most  splendid  old  man 
I  have  seen  since  Landor  and  my  own  grandfather  ":  — 

Of  the  excellence  of  his  principles  I  will  say  but  this :  that  I 
did  think,  by  the  grace  of  Saban  (unto  whom,  and  not  unto  me, 
be  the  glory  and  thanksgiving.  Amen  :  Selah),  I  was  a  good 
atheist  and  a  good  republican  ;  but  in  the  company  of  this  magni- 
ficent old  rebel,  a  lifelong  incarnation  of  the  divine  right  of  insur- 
rection, I  felt  myself,  by  comparison,  a  Theist  and  a  Royalist. 

In  another  letter  he  writes  in  the  same  gay,  undei]- 
graduatish  strain  of  marriage:  — 

When  I  hear  that  a  personal  friend  has  fallen  into  matrimonial 
courses,  I  feel  the  same  sorrow  as  if  I  had  heard  of  his  lapsing  into 
theism — a  holy  sorrow,  unmixed  with  anger ;  for  who  am  I  to 
judge  him  ?  I  think  at  such  a  sight,  as  the  preacher — ^was  it  not 
Baxter  ? — at  the  sight  of  a  thief  or  murderer  led  to  the  gallows : 

•'  There,  but  for  the  grace  of ,  goes  A.  C.  S.,"  and  drop  a  tear 

over  fallen  man. 

There  was,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  a  great  deal  in  Swin- 
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bume*s  insurrectionism  that  was  noble,  or,  at  least, 
in  tune  with  nobleness.  But  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
oneself  that  he  was  ever  among  the  genuine  poets  of 
liberty.  He  loved  insurrectionism  for  its  own  sake. 
He  revelled  in  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  rhetorician  rather 
than  of  a  martyr.  He  was  a  glorious  humbug,  a  sort  of 
inverted  Pecksniff.  Even  his  republicanism  cannot  have 
gone  very  deep  if  it  is  true,  as  certain  of  his  editors 
declare,  that  having  been  bom  within  the  precincts  of 
Belgravia  **  was  an  event  not  entirely  displeasing  to  a 
man  of  his  aristocratic  leanings.*'  Swinburne,  it  seems, 
was  easily  pleased.  One  of  his  proudest  boasts  was 
that  he  and  Victor  Hugo  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  one  respect:  both  of  them  were  almost 
dead  when  they  were  bom,  **  certainly  not  expected 
to  live  an  hour."  There  was  also  one  great  difference 
between  them.     Swinburne  never  grew  up. 

His  letters,  some  of  which  Messrs.  Hake  and  Compton 
Rickett  have  given  us,  are  interesting  and  amusing,  but 
they  do  not  increase  one's  opinion  of  Swinburne's  mind. 
He  reveals  himself  as  a  sensitive  critic  in  his  remarks 
on  the  proofs  of  Rossetti's  poems,  in  his  comments  on 
Morris,  and  in  his  references  to  Tennyson's  dramas. 
But,  as  a  rule,  his  intemperance  of  praise  and  blame 
makes  his  judgments  appear  mere  eccentricities  of 
the  blood.  He  could  not  praise  Falstaff,  for  instance, 
without  speaking  of  "  the  ever  dear  and  honoured  pres- 
ence of  Falstaff,"  and  applauding  the  "  sweet,  sound,  ripe 
toothsome,  wholesome  kernel "  of  Falstaff's  character 
as  well  as  humour.  He  even  defied  the  opinion  of 
his  idol,  Victor  Hugo,  and  contended  that  Falstaff  was 
not  really  a  coward.  All  the  world  will  agree  that 
Swinburne  was  right  in  glorifying  Falstaff.  He  glorified 
him,  however,  on  the  wrong  plane.  He  mixed  his  planes 
in  the  same  way  in  his  psean  over  Captain  Webb's  feat 
in  swinmiing  the  English  Channel.  **  I  consider  it," 
he  said,  "  as  the  greatest  glory  that  has  befallen 
England  since  the  publication  of  Shelley's  greatest  poem. 
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whatever  that  may  have  been."  This  is  shbuting,  not 
speech.  But  then,  as  I  have  said,  Swinburne  never  grew 
up.  He  never  learned  to  speak.  He  was  ever  a  shouter. 
The  question  that  has  so  far  not  been  settled  is  :  Did 
Watts-Dunton  put  his  hand  over  Swinburne's  mouth  and 
forcibly  stop  him  from  shouting?  As  we  know,  he 
certainly  stopped  him  from  swearing  before  ladies,  except 
in  French.  But,  as  for  shouting,  Swinburne  had  already 
exhausted  himself  when  he  went  to  the  Pines.  Mean- 
while, questions  of  this  sort  have  begun  to  absorb  us 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Swin- 
burne after  all  was  a  man  of  genius—a  man  with  an 
entrancing  gift  of  melody — spiritually  an  echo,  perhaps, 
but  aesthetically  a  discoverer,  a  new  creature,  the  most 
amazing  ecstatician  of  our  time. 

2»  Goiias  withoat  Eyes 

Swinburne,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  •*  was  not  quite  like  a 
human  being."  That  is  chiefly  what  is  the  matter  with 
his  poetry.  He  did  not  write  quite  like  a  human  being;. 
He  wrote  like  a  musical  instrument.  There  are  few 
poets  whose  work  is  less  expressive  of  personal  passions. 
He  was  much  given  to  ecstasies,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
most  of  these  were  echoes  of  other  people's  ecstasies. 
He  sought  after  rapture  both  in  politics  and  poetry, 
and  he  took  as  his  masters  Mazzini  in  ,the  one  and  Victor 
Hugo  in  the  other.  He  has  been  described  as  one  who, 
while  conversing,  even  in  his  later  years,  kept  **  bobbing 
all  the  while  like  a  cork  on  the  sea  of  his  enthusiasms." 
And,  in  a  great  deal  of  his  rapture,  there  is  much  of 
the  levity  as  well  as  the  **  bobbing "  quality  of  the 
cork.  He  who  sang  the  hymns  of  the  Republic  in 
his  youth,  ended  his  life  as  rhetorician-in-chief  of  the 
Jingoes  against  the  Irish  and  the  Boers.  Nor  does 
one  feel  that  there  was  any  philosophic  basis  for  the 
change  in  his  attitude  as  there  was  for  a  similar  change 
in  the  attitude  of  Burke  and  Wordsworth  in  their  later 
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years.  He  was  influenced  more  by  persons  than  by 
principles.  One  does  not  find  any  real  vision  of  a 
Republic  in  his  work  as  one  finds  it  in  the  work  of 
Shelley.  He  had  little  of  the  saintliness  of  spirit  which 
marks  the  true  Republican  and  which  turns  politics  into 
music  in  The  Masque  of  Anarchy.  His  was  not  one 
of  those  tortured  souls,  like  Francis  Adams's,  which  desire 
the  pulling-down  of  the  pillars  of  the  old,  bad  world 
more  than  love  or  fame.  There  is  no  utterance  of  the 
spirit  in  such  lines  as  : — 

Let  our  flag  run  out  straight  in  the  wind  I 

The  old  red  shall  be  floated  again 
When  the  ranks  that  are  thin  shall  be  thinned. 

When  the  names  that  are  twenty  are  ten ; 

When  the  devil's  riddle  is  mastered 

And  the  galley-bench  creaks  with  a  Pope, 

We  shall  see  Buonaparte  the  bastard 
Kick  heels  with  his  throat  in  a  rope. 

It  is  possible  for  those  who  agree  with  the  sentiments 
to  derive  a  certain  satisfaction  from  verse  of  this  sort 
as  from  a  vehement  leading  article.  But  there  is  nothing 
here  beyond  the  rhetoric  of  the  hot  fit.  There  is 
nothing  to  call  back  the  hot  fit  in  anybody  older  than  a 
boy. 

Even  when  Swinburne  was  writing  out  of  his  personal 
experience,  he  contrived  somehow  to  empty  his  verse 
of  personality  and  to  put  sentimentalism  and  rhetoric 
in  its  place.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  story 
of  the  tove-aflfair  recorded  by  Mr.  Gosse.  Swinburne, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  fell  in  love  with  a  kinswoman 
of  Sir  John  Simon,  the  pathologist.  **  She  gave  him 
roses,  she  played  and  sang  to  him,  and  he  conceived 
from  her  gracious  ways  an  encouragement  which  she 
was  far  from  seriously  intending."  Swinburne  proposed 
to  her,  and,  possibly  from  nervousness,  she  burst  out 
laughing.  He  was  only  human  in  feeling  bitterly 
offended,  and   "  they  parted  on  the  worst  of  terms." 
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He  went  off  to  Northumberland  to  escape  from  his 
wretchedness,  and  there  he  wrote  The  Triumph  of  Time^ 
which  Mr.  Gosse  maintains  is  '*  the  most  profound  and 
the  most  touching  of  all  his  personal  poems."  He  assured 
Mr.  Gosse,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  **  the  stanzas 
of  this  wonderful  lyric  represented  with  the  exactest 
fidelity  the  emotions  which  passed  through  his  mind 
when  his  anger  had  died  down,  and  when  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  infinite  pity  and  the  pain."  Beautiful 
though  the  poem  intermittently  is,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  to  lack  that  radiance  of  personal  emotion  which  we 
find  in  the  great  love  poems.  There  is  much  decoration 
of  music  of  a  kind  of  which  Swinburne  and  Poe  alone 
possessed  the  secret,  as  in  the  verse  beginning  :— 

There  lived  in  France  a  singer  of  old 
By  the  tideless,  dolorous,  midland  sea. 

In  a  land  of  sand  and  ruin  and  gold 
There  shone  one  woman  and  none  but  she. 

But  is  there  more  than  the  decoration  of  music  in  the 
verses  which  express  the  poet's  last  farewell  to  his 
passion? 

I  shall  go  my  wa3rs,  tread  out  my  measure. 

Fill  the  days  of  my  daily  breath 
With  fugitive  things  not  good  to  treasure. 

Do  as  the  world  doth,  say  as  it  saith ; 
But  if  we  had  loved  each  other — O  sweet. 
Had  you  felt,  lying  under  the  palms  of  your  feet. 
The  heart  of  my  heart,  beating  harder  with  pleasure, 

To  feel  you  tread  it  to  dust  and  death 

Ah,  had  I  not  taken  my  life  up  and  given 

All  that  life  gives  and  the  years  let  go. 
The  wine  and  honey,  the  balm  and  leaven. 

The  dreams  reared  high  and  the  hopes  brought  low  ? 
Come  life,  come  death,  not  a  word  be  said  ; 
Should  I  lose  you  living,  and  vex  you  dead  ? 
I  shall  never  tell  you  on  earth,  and  in  heaven, 

II  I  cry  to  you  tl^en,  will  you  car^  to  know  ? 
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Browning,  unquestionably,  could  have  expressed  Swin- 
burne's passion  better  than  Swinburne  did  it  himself.  He 
would  not  have  been  content  with  a  sequence  of  vague 
phrases  that  made  music.  With  him  each  phrase  would 
have  been  dramatic  and  charged  with  a  personal  image 
or  a  personal  memory. 

Swinburne,  however,  was  a  great  musician  in  verse 
and  beyond  belitttement  in  this  regard.  It  would  be 
incongruous  to  attempt  a  close  comparison  between  him 
and  Longfellow,  but  he  was  like  Longfellow  in  having 
a  sense  of  music  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  imaginative 
content  of  his  verse.  There  was  never  a  distinguished 
poet  whose  work  endures  logical  analysis  so  badly.  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons,  in  a  recent  essay,  refers  scornfully  to 
those  who  say  that  **  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  Swin- 
burne's form  is  apt  to  disguise  a  certain  thinness  or 
poverty  of  substance."  But  he  produces  no  evidence 
on  the  other  side.  He  merely  calls  on  us  to  observe 
the  way  in  which  Swinburne  scatters  phrases  and  epithets 
of  **  imaginative  subtlety  "  by  the  way,  while  most  poets 
"  present  us  with  their  best  effects  deliberately."  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  Swinburne's  phrasing 
is  far  from  subtle.  ,He  induces  moods  of  excitement 
and  sadness  by  his  musical  scheme  rather  than  by  in- 
dividual phrases.  Who  can  resist,  for  example,  the  spell 
of  the  opening  verses  of  Before  the  Mirror^  the  poem 
of  enchantment  addressed  to  Whistler's  Little  White  Girl? 
One  hesitates  to  quote  again  lines  so  well  known. 
But  it  is  as  good  an  example  as  one  can  find  of  the 
pleasure-giving  qualities  of  Swinburne's  music,  apart  from 
his  phrases  and  images  :— • 

White  rose  in  red  rose-garden 

Is  not  so  white ; 
Snowdrops  that  plead  for  pardon 

And  pine  from  fright. 
Because  the  hard  East  blows 
Over  their  maiden  rows. 

Grow  not  as  tl\y  face  grows  from  pale  to  bright. 
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Behind  the  veil,  forbidden. 

Shut  up  from  sight. 
Love,  is  there  sorrow  hidden. 

Is  there  delight  ? 
Is  joy  thy  dower  or  grief. 
White  rose  of  weary  leaf. 

Late  rose  whose  life  is  brief,  whose  loves  are  light  ? 

The  snowdrop  image  in  the  first  verse  is,  charaiing  as  is 
the  sound  of  the  lines,  nonsense.  The  picture  of  the 
snowdrops  pleading  for  pardon  and  pining  from  fright 
would  have  been  impossible  to  a  poet  with  the  realizing 
genius  of  the  great  writers.  Swinburne's  sense  of  rhythm, 
however,  was  divorced  in  large  measure  from  his  sense 
of  reality.  He  was  a  poet  without  the  poet's  gift  of 
sight.  William  Morris  complained  that  Swinburne's 
poems  did  not  make  pictures.  Swinburne  had  not  the 
necessary  sense  of  the  tovely  form  of  the  things  around 
him.  His  attitude  to  Nature  was  lacking,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
suggests,  in  that  realism  which  gives  coherence  to  poetry. 
To  quote  Mr.  Gosse's  own  words  : — 

Swinburne  did  not  live,  like  Wordsworth,  in  a  perpetual  com* 
munion  with  Nature,  but  exceptional,  and  even  rare,  moments 
of  concentrated  observation  wakened  in  him  an  ecstasy  which 
he  was  careful  to  brood  upon,  to  revive,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  to 
exaggerate.  As  a  rule,  he  saw  little  of  the  world  around  him, 
but  what  he  did  see  was  presented  to  him  in  a  blaze  of  limelight. 

Nearly  all  his  poems  are  a  little  too  l<Hig,  a  little  tedious, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  muzziness  of  vision  in 
them,  limelight  and  all,  is  bewildering  to  the  intelligence. 
There  are  few  of  his  poems  which  close  in  splendour 
equal  to  the  splendour  of  tjieir  opening  verses.  The 
Garden  of  Proserpine  is  one  of  the  few  that  keep  the 
good  wine  for  the  last.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  rest 
of  his  poems,  we  find  beautiful  passages  rather  than 
beauty  informing  the  whole  poem.  Swinburne's  poems 
have  no  spinal  cord.  One  feels  this  even  in  that  most 
beautiful  of  his  lyrics^  th^  fijrst  chorus  in  Atalanta  ir^ 
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CcUydon,  But  how  many  poets  are  there  who  could 
have  sustained  for  long  the  miracle  of  "  When  the  hounds 
of  spring  are  on  winter  traces,"  and  the  verse  that 
follows?  Mrs.  Disney  Leith  tells  us  in  a  charming 
book  of  recollections  and  letters  that  the  first  time  Swin- 
burne recited  this  poem  to  her  was  on  horseback,  and 
one  wonders  whether  he  had  the  ecstasy  of  the  gallop 
and  the  music  of  racing  horses  in  his  blood  when  he 
wrote  the  poem.  His  poems  are  essentially  expressions 
of  ecstasy.  His  capacity  for  ecstasy  was  the  most  genuine 
thing  about  him.  A  thunderstorm  gave  him  "  a  more 
vivid  pleasure  than  music  or  wine.*'  His  pleasure  in 
thunder,  in  the  galk>p  of  horses,  in  the  sea,  was,  how- 
ever, one  fancies,  largely  an  intoxication  of  music.  It 
is  like  one's  own  enjoyment  of  his  poems.  This,  too, 
is  simply  an  intoxication  of  music. 

The  first  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads,  it  must  be 
admitted,  owed  its  success  for  many  years  to  other 
things  besides  the  music.  It  broke  in  upon  the  bourgeois 
moralities  of  nineteenth-century  England  like  a  defiance. 
It  expressed  in  gorgeous  wordiness  the  mood  of  every 
green-sick  youth  of  imagination  who  sees  that  beauty 
is  being  banished  from  the  world  in  the  name  of  goodness. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  grey  ar^d  yellow  and  purple 
brick  houses  built  during  the  reign  of  Victoria  to  see 
that  the  green-sick  youth  had  a  good  right  to  protest. 
A  world  that  makes  goodness  the  enemy  of  beauty  and 
freedom  is  a  blasphemous  denial  of  both  goodness  and 
beauty,  and  young  men  will  turn  from  it  in  disgust  to 
the  praise  of  Venus  or  any  other  god  or  goddess  that 
welcomes  beauty  at  the  akar.  The  first  volume  of  Poems 
and  Ballads  was  a  challenge  to  the  lie  of  tall-ha;tted 
religion.  There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Gk>sse's  saying 
that  •*  the  poet  is  not  a  lotus-eater  who  has  never  known 
the  Gospel,  but  an  evangelist  turned  inside  out."  He 
had  been  brought  up  Puritanically  by  his  mother,  who 
kept  all  fiction  from  him  in  his  childhood,  but  grounded 
him  with  the  happiest  results  in  the  Bible  and  Shake* 
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speare.  "  This  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the  Bible/' 
says  Mr.  Gosse,  **  he  retained  to  the  end  qf  his  life, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  be  emphatic  about  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  received  from  the  beauty  of  its  language." 
His  early  poems,  however,  were  not  a  protest  against 
the  atmosphere  of  his  home,  but  against  the  atmosphere 
of  what  can  only  be  described  by  the  worn-out  word 
**  respectability."  Mrs.  Disney  Leith  declares  that  she 
never  met  a  character  more  **  reverent -minded."  And, 
certainly,  the  irreverence  of  his  most  pagan  poems  is 
largely  an  irreverence  of  gesture.  He  delighted  in  shock- 
ing his  contemporaries,  and  planned  shocking  them  still 
further  with  a  volume  called  Lesbia  Brandorty  which 
he  never  published  ;  but  at  heart  he  never  freed  himself 
from  the  Hebrew  awe  in  presence  of  good  and  evil. 
His  Aholibah  is  a  poem  that  is  as  nKDral  in  one  sense 
as  it  is  lascivious  in  another.  As  Mr.  Gosse  'says, 
**  his  imagination  was  always  swinging,  like  a  pendulum, 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  between  Paganism 
and  Puritanism,  between  resignation  to  the  instincts  and 
an  ascetic  repudiation  of  their  authority."  It  is  the 
conflict  between  the  two  moods  that  is  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  in  Swinburne's  verse,  apart  from  its  purely 
artistic  qualities.  Some  writers  find  Swinburne  as  great 
a  magician  as  ever  in  those  poems  in  which  he  is  free 
from  the  obsession  of  the  flesh.  But  I  doubt  if  Swinburne 
ever  rose  to  the  same  great  heights  in  his  later  work  as 
in  the  two  first  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads.  Those 
who  praise  him  as  a  thinker  quote  Hertha  as  a  master- 
piece of  philosophy  in  music,  and  it  was  Swinburne's 
own  favourite  among  his  poems.  But  I  confess  I  find 
it  a  too  long  sermon.  Swinburne's  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion were  as  vague  as  his  vision  of  the  world  about 
him.  **  I  might  call  myself,  if  I  wished,"  he  wrote  in 
1875,  *•  a  kind  of  Christian  (of  the  Church  of  Blake 
and  Shelley),   but  assuredly   in  no   sense  a  Theist." 

Mr.  Gosse  has  written  Swinburne's  life  with  distinction 
and  understanding  ;    but  it  was  so  eventless  a  life  that 
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the  biographer's  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  book  cx)ntains 
plenty  of  entertainment,  however.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  of  the  author  of  Anactoria  as  a  child  going  about 
with  Bowdler's  Shakespeare  under  his  arm  and,  in  later 
years,  assisting  Jowett  in  the  preparation  of  a  Child's 
Bible. 


XXIII 
THE  WORK   OF  T.   M.  KETTLE 

To  have  written  books  and  to  have  died  in  battle  has 
been   a   common   enough  fate    in   the   last   few   years. 
But  not  many  of  the  young  men  who  have  fallen  in  the 
war  have  left  us  with  such  a  sense  of  perished  genius 
as  Lieutenant  T.  M.  Kettle,  who  was  killed  at  Ginchy. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  almost  too  many 
gifts  to  succeed.     He  had  the  gift  of  letters  and  the 
gift  of  politics  :    he  was  a  mathematician,  an  economist, 
a  barrister,  and  a  philosopher  :    he  was  a  Bohemian  as 
well  as  a  scholar  :   as  one  listened  to  him,  one  suspected 
at  times  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  con- 
versationalists of  the  age.     He  lived  in  a  blaze  of  adora- 
tion as  a  student,  and,  though  this  adoration  was  tempered 
by  the  abuse  of  opponents  in  his  later  years,  he  still 
had  a  way  of  going  about  as  a  conqueror  with  his  charm. 
Had  he  only  had  a  little  ordinariness  in  his  composition  to 
harden  him,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  ended  as  the 
leading  Irish  statesman  of  his  day.     He  was  undoubtedly 
ambitious  of  success  in  the  grand  style.     But  with  his 
ambition  went  the  mood  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  reminded 
him  of  the  vanity  of  ambition.     In  his  youth  he  adhered 
to   Herbert   Spencer's   much-quoted  saying :     **  What   I 
need  to  realize  is  how  infinitesimal  is  the  importance  of 
anything  I  ca^  do,  and  how  infinitely  important  it  is  that 
I    should   do   it."     But,   while   with   Spencer  this   was 
a  call*  to   action,  with   Kettle   it  was  rather  a  call  to 
meditation,  to  discussion.    He  was  the  Hamlet  of  modem 
Ireland.     And  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  in  one 
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of  his  early  essays  he  defended  Hamlet  against  the 
common  charge  of  **  inability  to  act,"  and  protested  that 
he  was  the  victim,  not  of  a  vacillating  will,  but  of 
the  fates.  He  contended  that,  so  great  were  the  issues 
and  so  dubious  the  evidence,  Hamlet  had  every  right  to 
hesitate.  **  The  commercial  bhndness,'*  he  wrote,  '-with 
which  people  talk  of  Hamlet's  *  plain  duty  '  makes  one 
wonder  if  they  recognize  such  a  thing  as  plain  morality. 
The  *  removal '  of  an  uncle  without  due  process  of  law 
and  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  an  unsubpoenable 
ghost ;  the  widowing  of  a  mother  and  her  casting-off 
as  unspeakably  vite,  are  treated  as  enterprises  about 
which  a  man  has  no  right  to  hesitate  or  even  to  feel 
unhappy."  This  is  not  mere  speciousness.  There  is 
the  conunonsense  of  pessimism  in  it  too. 

The  normal  Irish  man  of  letters  begins  as  something 
of  a  Utopian.  Kettle  was  always  too  much  of  a  pessimist 
—he  himself  wouM  have  said  a  realist — to  yield  easily 
to  romance.  As  a  very  young  man  he  edited  in  Dublin 
a  paper  called  The  Natianist,  for  which  he  claimed, 
above  all  things,  that  it  stood  for  *'  realism  "  in  politics. 
Some  men  are  driven  into  revolution  by  despair  :  it 
was  as  though  Kettle  had  been  driven  into  reform  by 
despair.  He  admired  the  Utopians,  but  he  could  not 
share  their  faith.  "  If  one  never  got  tired,"  he  wrote 
in  a  sketch  of  the  International  Socialist  Congress  at 
Stuttgart  in  1907,  "one  woukl  always  be  with  the 
revolutionaries,  the  re-4nakers,  with  Fourier  and  Kiropot- 
kin.  But  the  soul's  energy  is  strictly  limited ;  and 
with  weariness  there  comes  the  need  for  compromise, 
for  •  machines,'  for  reputation,  for  routine.  Fatigue  is 
the  beginning  of  political  wisdom."  One  finds  the  same 
strain  of  melancholy  transmuting  itself  into  gaiety  with 
an  epigram  in  much  of  his  work.  His  appreciation  of 
Anatole  France  is  the  appreciation  of  a  kindred  spirit. 
In  an  essay  called  The  Fatigue  of  Anatole  France  in 
The  Day's  Burden  he  defended  his  auttior's  pessimistic 
attitude  as  he  might  have  defended  his  own : 
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A  pessimism,  stabbed  and  gashed  with  the  radiance  of  epigrams, 
as  a  thundercloud  is  stabbed  by  lightning,  is  a  type  of  spiritusd 
life  far  from  contemptible.  A  reasonable  sadness,  chastened  by 
the  music  of  consunmiate  prose,  is  an  attitude  and  an  achievement 
that  will  help  many  men  to  bear  with  more  resignation  the  burden 
of  our  century. 

How  wonderfully,  again,  he  portrays  the  Hamlet  doubts 
of  Anatole  France,  when,  speaking  of  his  bust,  he  says  : 
"It  is  the  face  of  a  soldier  ready  (to  die  for  a  flag  in 
which  he  does  not  entirely  believe."    And  he  goes  on  : 

He  looks  out  at  you  like  a  veteran  of  the  lost  cause  of  intellect, 
to  whose  soul  the  trumpet  of  defeat  strikes  with  as  mournful  and 
vehement  a  music  as  to  that  of  Pascal  himself,  but  who  thinks 
that  a  wise  man  may  be  permitted  to  hearten  himself  up  in  evil 
days  with  an  anecdote  after  the  manner  of  his  master  Rabelais. 

Kettk  himself  practised  just  such  a  gloom  shot  with 
gaiety.  He  did  not,  however,  share  Anatole  France's 
gaiety  of  unbelief.  In  some  ways  he  was  more  nearly 
akin  to  VilKers  de  Tlsle  Adam,  with  his  religion  and  his 
love  of  the  fine  gesture.  Had  he  been  a  Frenchman 
of  an  earlier  generation,  he  would  have  been  famous  for 
his  talk,  like  Villiers,  in  the  cafds.  Most  people  iwhio. 
knew  him  contend  that  he  talked  even  better  than  he 
wrote  ;  but  one  gets  a  good  enough  example  of  his 
ruling  mood  and  attitude  in  the  fine  essay  called  On 
Saying  Oood-bye.  Meditating  on  life  as  *•  a  sustained 
good-bye,"  he  writes  : 

Life  is  a  cheap  iabie  d'hdU  in  a  rather  dirty  restaurant,  with 
Time  changing  the  plates  before  you  have  had  enough  of  anything. 

We  were  bewildered  at  school  to  be  told  that  walking  was  a 
perpetual  falling.  But  life  is,  in  a  far  more  significant  way,  a 
perpetual  dying.  Death  is  not  an  eccentricity,  but  a  settled  habit 
of  the  universe.  The  drums  of  to-day  call  to  us,  as  they  call  to 
young  Fortinbras  in  the  fifth  act  of  Hamlet,  over  corpses  piled 
up  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous.  We  praise  the 
pioneer,  but  we  praise  him  on  wrong  grounds.  His  strength  lies 
not  in  his  leaning  out  to  new  things — ^that  may  be  mere  curiosity 
— ^but  in  his  power  to  abandon  old  things.  All  his  courage  is  a 
courage  of  adieus, 
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This  meditativeness  on  the  passing  nature  of  things  is 
one  of  the  old  moods  of  mankind.  Kettle,  however, 
was  one  of  the  men  of  our  time  in  whom^it  has  achieved 
imaginative  expression.  I  remember  his  once  saying, 
in  regard  to  some  hostile  criticisms  that  had  been  passed 
on  his  own  "  power  to  abandon  old  things  "  :  "  The 
whole  ivorld  is  nothing  but  the  story  of  a  renegade. 
The  bud  is  renegade  to  the  tree,  and  the  flower  to  the 
bud,  and  the  fruit  to  the  flower."  Though  he  rejoiced 
in  change  as  a  politician,  however,  he  bewailed  the 
necessity  of  change  as  a  philosopher.  His  praise  of 
death  in  the  essay  I  have  just  quoted  from  is  the  praise 
of  something  that  will  put  an  end  to  changes  and  good- 
byes : 

There  is  only  one  journey,  as  it  seems  to  me  ...  in  which  we 
attain  our  ideal  of  going  away  and  going  home  at  the  same  time* 
Death,  normally  encountered,  has  all  the  attractions  of  suicide 
without  any  of  its  horrors.    The  old  woman — 

an  old  woman  previously  mentiixied  who  complained  that 
••  the  only  bothersome  thing  about  waHcing  was  that 
the  miles  began  at  the  wrong  end  "— 

the  old  woman  when  she  comes  to  that  road  will  find  the  miles 
beginning  at  the  right  end.  We  shall  all  bid  our  first  real  adieu 
to  those  brother-]  esters  of  ours.  Time  and  Space ;  and  though 
the  handkerchiefs  flutter,  no  lack  of  courage  will  have  power  to 
cheat  or  defeat  us.  "  However  amusing  the  comedy  may  have 
been,"  wrote  Pascal,  "  there  is  always  blood  in  the  fifth  act.  They 
scatter  a  little  dust  in  your  face ;  and  then  all  is  over  for  ever." 
Blood  there  may  be,  but  blood  does  not  necessarily  mean  tragedy. 
The  wisdom  of  humility  bids  us  pray  that  in  that  fifth  act  we  may 
have  good  lines  and  a  timely  exit ;  but,  fine  or  feeble,  there  is 
comfort  in  breaking  the  parting  word  into  its  two  significant 
halves,  h  Dieu.  Since  life  has  been  a  constant  slipping  from  one 
good-bye  to  another,  why  should  we  fear  that  sole  good-bye  which 
promises  to  cancel  all  its  forerunners  ? 

There  you  have  a  passage  which,  in  the  light  of  events, 
seems  strangely  prophetic.  Kettle  certainly  got  his 
*•  good  lines  "  at  Ginchy.  He  gave  his  life  greatly  for 
his  ideal  of  a  free  Ireland  in  a  free  Europe. 
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This  suggests  that  underlying  his  Hamlet  there  was 
a  man  of  action  as  surely  as  there  was  a  jester.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  genius  for  rising  to  the  occasion — 
for  saying  the  fine  word  and  doing  the  fine  thing.  He 
compromised  often,  in  accordance  with  his  "  realistic  •* 
view  of  things  ;  but  he  never  compromised  in  his  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  large  and  European  ideals  in  Ireland. 
He  stood  by  all  good  causes,  not  as  an  extremist,  but 
as  a  helper  somewhat  disillusioned.  But  his  disillusion- 
ment never  made  him  feeble  in  the  middle  of  the  fight. 
He  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the  belittters  of  Ireland.  One 
will  get  an  idea  of  the  passion  With  which  he  fought  for 
the  traditional  Ireknd,  as  well  as  for  the  Ireland  of 
coming  days,  if  one  turns  to  his  rhymed  reply  to  a 
living  English  poet  who  had  urged  the  Irish  to  forget  their 
history  and  gently  cease  to  be  a  nation.  The  last  lines 
of  this  poem— Reason  in  Rhyme,  as  he  called  it — are 
his  testament  to  England  no  less  than  his  call  to 
Europeanism  is  his  testament  to  Ireland  : 

Bond,  from  the  toil  of  hate  we  may  not  cease : 

Free,  we  are  free  to  be  your  friend. 

And  when  you  make  your  banquet,  and  we  come. 

Soldier  with  equal  soldier  must  we  ait» 

Closing  a  battle,  not  forgetting  it. 

With  not  a  name  to  hide. 

This  mate  and  mother  of  vaUant  "  rebels  "  dead 

Must  come  with  all  her  history  on  her  head. 

We  keep  the  past  for  pride : 

No  deepest  peace  shall  strike  our  poets  dumb : 

No  rawest  squad  of  all  Death's  volunteers. 

No  rudest  men  who  died 

To  tear  your  flag  down  in  the  bitter  years. 

But  shall  have  praise,  and  three  times  thrice  again. 

When  at  the  table  men  shall  drink  with  men. 

That  was  Kettle's  mood  to  the  last.  This  was  the  mood 
that  made  him  regard  with  such  horror  the  execution  of 
Pearse  and  Connolly,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Dublin 
insurrection.  He  regarded  these  men  as  having  all  but 
destroyed  his  dream  of  an   Ireland  enjoying   the  free- 
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dom  of  Europe.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  any  English 
Government  possessed  the  right  to  be  merciless  in  Ire- 
land. The  murder  of  Sheehy-Skeffington,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  cast  another  shadow  over  his  imagination 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Only  a  week  before  he 
died  he  wrote  to  me  from  France  :  **  The  Skeffington 
case  oppresses  me  with  horror."  When  I  saw  him  in 
the  previous  July,  he  talked  like  a  man  whose  heart 
Easter  Week  and  its  terrible  retributions  had  broken. 
But  there  must  have  been  exaltation  in  those  days 
just  before  his  death,  as  one  gathers  from  the  last,  or 
alt  but  the  last,  of  his  letters  home  : 

We  are  moving  up  to-night  into  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  The 
bombardment,  destruction,  and  bloodshed  are  beyond  all  imagina- 
tion, nor  did  I  ever  think  that  the  valour  of  simple  men  could  be 
quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  my  Dublin  Fusiliers.  I  have  had 
two  chances  of  leaving  them— one  on  sick  leave  and  one  to  take 
a  stafi  job.     I  have  chosen  to  stay  with  my  comrades. 

There  at  the  end  you  have  the  grand  gesture.  There 
you  have  the  **  good  lines  "  that  Kettle  had  always 
desired. 
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MR.   J.   C.   SQUIRE 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  a  few  years  ago  to  foresee 
the  achievement  of  Mr.  Squire  as  a  poet.  He  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  also  a  wit.  It  used 
to  be  said  of  Ibsen  that  a  Pegasus  had  once  been  shot 
under  him,  and  one  was  alarmed  lest  the  reverse  of 
this  was  about  to  happen  to  Mr.  Squire,  and  lest  a 
writer  who  began  in  the  gaiety  of  the  comic  spirit  should 
end  soberly  astride  Pegasus.  When,  in  Tricks  of  the 
TradCy  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  write  no 
more  parodies,  one  had  a  depressed  feeling  that  he  was 
about  to  give  up  to  poetry  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. Yet,  on  reading  Mr.  Squire's  collected  poems 
in  Poems:  First  Series,  it  is  difficult  not  to  admit  that 
it  was  to  write  serious  verse  even  more  than  parody  and 
political  epigram  that  he  was  bom. 

He  has  arranged  the  poems  in  the  book  in  the  order 
of  their  composition,  so  that  we  can  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  and  see  him,  as  it  were,  learning 
to  fly.  To  read  him  is  again  and  again  to  be  reminded 
of  Donne.  Like  Donne,  he  is  largely  self -occupied, 
examining  the  horrors  of  his  own  soul,  overburdened 
at  times  with  thought,  an  intellect  at  odds  with  the 
spirit.  Like  Donne,  he  will  have  none  of  the  merely 
poetic,  either  in  music  or  in  imagery.  He  beats  out 
a  music  of  his  own  and  he  beats  out  an  imagery  of  his 
own.  In  his  early  work,  this  sometimes  resulted  in  his 
poems  being  unable  to  rise  far  from  the  ground.  They 
seemed  to  be  labouring  on  unaccustomed  wings  towards 
the  ether.     What  other  living  pofet  has  ever  given   a 
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poem  such  a  title  as  Antinomies  on  a  Railway  Station'^ 
What  other  has  examined  himself  with  the  same  X-rays 
sort  of  realism  as  Mr.  Squire  has  done  in  The  Mind  of 
'Man?  The  latter,  like  many  of  Mr.  Squire's  poems,  is 
an  expression  of  fastidious  disgust  with  life.  The  early 
Mr.  Squire  was  a  master  of  disgust,  and  we  see  the.sahie 
mood  dominant  even  in  the  Ode:  In  a  Restaurant^ 
where  the  poet  suddenly  breaks  out :  — 

Soul  I  This  life  is  very  strange. 
And  circumstances  very  foul 
Attend  the  belly's  stormy  howl. 

The  ode,  however,  is  not  merely,  or  even  primarily,  an 
expression  of  disgust.  Here,  too,  we  see  Mr.  Squire's 
passion  for  romance  and  energy.  Here,  too,  we  see 
him  as  a  fisherman  of  strange  imagery,  as  when  he 
describes  the  soimds  of  the  restaurant  band  as  they 
float  in  upon  him  from  another  room  and  die  again:-— 

Like  keen-drawn  threads  of  ink  dropped  into  a  glass 
Of  water,  which  curl  and  relax  and  soften  and  pass. 

The  Ode:  In  a  Restaurant  is  perhaps  the  summit 
of  Mr.  Squire's  writing  as  a  poet  at  odds  with  himself, 
a  poet  who  floats  above  the  obscene  and  dull  realities 
of  every  day,  **  like  a  draggled  seagull  over  dreary  flats 
of  mud."  He  has  already  escaped  into  bluer  levels  in 
the  poem.  On  a  Friend  Recently  Deady  written  in  the 
same  or  the  following  year.  Here  he  ceases  to  be  a  ipoet 
floating  and  bumping  against  a  ceiling.  He  is  now 
ranging  the  heaven  of  the  emancipated  poets.  Even  when 
he  writes  of  the  common  and  prosaic  things  he  now 
charges  them  with  significance  for  the  emotions.  He 
is  no  longer  a  satirist  and  philosopher,  but  a  lover. 
How  well  he  conjures  up  the  picture  of  the  room  in 
which  his  friend  used  to  sit  and  talk  :— 

Capricious  friend  1 

Here  in  this  room,  not  long  before  the  end» 

Here  in  this  very  room  six  months  ago 

You  poised  your  foot  and  joked  smd  el^uckted  sq^ 
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Beyond  the  window  shook  the  ash-tree  bough. 

You  saw  books,  pictures,  as  I  see  them  now. 

The  sofa  then  was  blue,  the  telephone 

Listened  upon  the  desk  and  softly  shone 

Even  as  now  the  fire-irons  in  the  grate. 

And  the  little  brass  pendulum  swung,  a  seal  of  fate 

Stamping  the  minutes ;  and  the  curtains  on  window  and  door 

Just  moved  in  the  air ;   and  on  the  dark  boards  of  the  floor 

These  same  discreetly-coloured  rugs  were  lying  .  .  . 

And  then  you  never  had  a  thought  of  dying. 

How  much  richer,  too,  by  this  time  Mr.  Squire's 
imagery  has  become  I  His  observation  is  both  exact 
and  imaginative  when  he  notes  how — 

the  frail  ash-tree  hisses 
With  a  soft  sharpness  like  a  fall  of  mounded  grain. 

Ekewhere  in  the  same  poem  Mr.  Squire  has  given  us 
a  fine  new  image  of  the  brevity  of  man's  life  >- 

And  I,  I  see  m3rself  as  one  of  a  heap  of  stones. 
Wetted  a  moment  to  life  as  the  flying  wave  goes  over. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  The  Lily  of  Malud  appeared 
that  readers  of  poetry  in  general  realized  that  Mr.  Squire 
was  a  poet  of  the  imagination  even  more  than  of  the 
intellect.  This  is  a  flower  that  has  blossomed  out  of  the 
vast  swamps  of  the  anthropologists.  It  is  the  song 
of  the  ritual  of  initiation.  Mr.  Squire's  power  in  the 
sphere  both  of  the  grotesque  and  of  lovely  imagery  is 
revealed   in   the   triumphant  close   of   this   poem  :— 

And  the  surly  thick-lipped  men,  as  they  sit  about  their  huts 
Making  drums  out  of  guts,  grunting  gruffly  now  and  then. 
Carving  sticks  of  ivory,  stretching  shields  of  wrinkled  skin, 
Smoothing  sinister  and  thin  squatting  gods  of  ebony. 
Chip  and  grunt  and  do  not  see. 

But  each  mother,  silently. 
Longer  than  her  wont  stays  shut  in  the  dimness  of  her  hut^ 
For  she  feels  a  brooding  cloud  of  memory  in  the  air, 
A  lingering  thing  there  that  makes  her  sit  bowed 
With  hollow  shining  eyes,  as  the  night-flre  dies. 
And  stare  softly  at  the  ember,  ai\4  tf^  to,  rememb^ 
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Something  sorrowful  and  far,  something  sweet  and  vaguely  seen 

Like  an  early  evening  star  when  the  sky  is  pale  green  : 

A  qaiet  silver  tower  that  climbed  in  an  hour. 

Or  a  ghost  like  a  flower,  or  a  flower  hke  a  queen : 

Something  holy  in  the  past  that  came  and  did  not  last. 

But  she  knows  not  what  it  was. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  last  lines  that  Mr.  Squire 
has  escaped  finally  from  the  idealist's  disgust  to  the 
idealist's  exaltation.  He  has  learned  to  express  the 
beautiful  mystery  of  life  and  he  is  no  longer  haunted 
in  his  nerves  by  the  ugliness  of  circumstances.  Not 
that  he  has  shut  himself  up  in  an  enchanted  iivortd  : 
he  still  remains  a  poet  of  this  agonizing  earth.  In 
The  Stronghold  he  sxmmions  up  a  vision  of  **  easeful 
death,"  only  to  turn  aside  from  it  as  Christian  turned 
aside  from  the  temptations  on  his  way  a— 

But,  O,  if  you  find  that  castle, 

Draw  back  your  foot  from  the  gateway. 

Let  not  its  peace  invite  you. 

Let  not  its  offerings  tempt  you. 

For  faded  and  decayed  like  a  garment. 

Love  to  a  dust  will  have  fallen. 

And  song  and  laughter  will  have  gone  with  sorrow. 

And  hope  will  have  gone  with  pain ; 

And  of  all  the  throbbing  heart's  high  'courage 

Nothing  will  remain. 

And  these  later  poems  are  not  only  nobler  in  passion 
than  the  early  introspective  work  ;  they  are  also  more 
moving.  Few  of  the  "  in  memoriam  "  poems  of  the  war 
touch  the  heart  as  does  that  poem.  To  a  Bulldog,  with 
its  moving  close  : — 

And  though  you  run  expectant  as  you  always  do 

To  the  uniforms  we  meet. 
You  will  never  find  Willy  among  all  the  soldiers 

Even  in  the  longest  street. 

Nor  in  any  crowd :  yet,  strange  and  bitter  thought. 

Even  now  were  the  old  words  said. 
If  I  tried  the  old  tiick,  and  said  "  Where's  Willy  ?  " 

You  would  quiver  and  hft  your  head. 

14 
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And  your  brown  eyes  would  look  to  ask  if  I  was  serious. 

And  wait  for  the  word  to  spring. 
Sleep  undisturbed :  I  shan't  say  that  again. 

You  innocent- old  thing. 

I  must  sit,  not  speaking,  on  the  sofa. 

While  you  lie  there  asleep  on  the  floor ; 
For  he's  suffered  a  thing  that  dogs  couldn't  dream  of. 

And  he  won't  be  coming  here  any  more. 

Of  the  new  poems  in  the  book,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  August  Moon.  The  last  verses  provide  an 
excellent  example  of  Mr.  Squire's  gift  both  as  a  painter 
of  things  and  a  creator  of  atmosphere  >— 

A  golden  half-moon  in  the  sky,  and  broken  gold  in  the  water. 

In  the  water,  tranquilly  severing,  joining,  gold  : 
Three  or  four  little  plates  of  gold  on  the  river : 
A  little  motion  of  gold  between  the  dark  images 
Of  two  tall  posts  that  stand  in  the  grey  water. 
A  woman's  laugh  and  children  going  home. 
A  whispering  couple,  leaning  over  the  railings. 
And  somewhere,  a  little  splash  as  a  dog  goes  in. 

I  have  always  known  all  this,  it  has  always  been. 
There  is  no  change  anywhere,  nothing  will  ever  change 

I  heard  a  story,  a  crazy  and  tiresome  myth. 

Listen !    Behind  the  twilight  a  deep,  low  sound 
Like  the  constant  shutting  of  very  distant  doors. 

Doors  that  are  letting  people  over  there 

Out  to  some  other  place  beyond  the  end  of  the  sky. 

The  contrast  between  the  beauty  of  the  stillness  of 
the  moonlit  world  and  the  insane  intrusion  of  the  war 
into  it  has  not,  I  think,  been  suggested  so  express- 
ively in  any  other  poem. 

Now  that  these  poems  have  been  collected  into  a 
single  volume  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  author's 
stature.  His  book  will,  I  believe,  come  as  a  revelation 
to  the  majority  of  readers.     A  pioet  of  original  music. 
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of  an  original  mind,  of  an  original  imagination,  Mr. 
Squire  has  now  taken  a  secure  place  among  the  men 
of  genius  of  to-day.  Poems:  First  Series,  is  literary; 
treasure  so  novel  and  so  abundant  that  I  can  no  longer 
regret,  as  I  once  did,  that  Mr.  Squire  has  said  fare- 
well to  the  brilliant  lighter-hearted  moods  of  Steps  to 
Parnassus  and  Tricks  of  the  Trade,  He  has  brought  us 
gifts  better  even  than  those. 


XXV 
MR.   JOSEPH   CONRAD 

L  Hie  Makiiig  of  an  Audior 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  is  one  of  the  strangest  figures 
in  literature.  He  has  caHed  himself  "  the  most  im- 
literary  of  writers."  He  did  not  even  begin  to  write 
tiU  he  was  half-way  between  thirty  and  forty.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  more  precise  about  the  date^  because 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  year  in  which 
Mr.  Conrad  was  bom.  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole,  in  his  brief 
critical  study  of  Mr.  Conrad^  gives  the  date  as  the 
6th  of  December,  1857,;  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
says  1856;  Mr.  Conrad  himself  declares  in  his 
reminiscences  that  he  was  "  nine  years  old  or  there- 
abouts *'  in  1868,  which  would  bring  the  year  of  his 
birth  nearer  1859.  Of  one  thing,  however,  there  is 
no  question.  He  grew  up  without  any  impulse  to  be 
a  writer.  He  apparently  never  even  wrote  bad  verse 
in  his  teens.  Before  he  began  to  write  Almayer's  FoUy 
he  **  had  written  nothing  but  letters  and  not  very  many 
of  these.**  **  I  never,"  he  declares,  '-made  a  note  of  a 
fact,  of  an  impression,  or  of  an  anecdote  in  my  life.  The 
ambition  of  being  an  author  had  never  turned  up  among 
those  precious  imaginary  existences  one  creates  fondly 
for  oneself  in  the  stiUness  and  immobility  of  a  day- 
dream." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Conrad's  is  not  a  genius  with- 
out parentage  or  pedigree.  His  father  was  not  only  a 
revolutionary,  but  in  some  degree  a  man  of  letters.  Mr. 
Conrad  teUs  us  that  his  own  acquaintance  with  English 

SIS 
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literature  began  at  the  age  of  eight  with  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  which  his  father  had  translated 
into  Polish.  He  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  child  be 
then  was  (dressed  in  a  black  blouse  with  a  white  border 
in  mourning  for  his  mother)  as  he  knelt  in  his  father's 
study  chair,  **  with  my  elbows  on  the  table  and  my  head 
held  in  both  hands  over  the  pile  of  loose  pages/*  While 
he  was  still  a  boy  he  read  Hugo  and  Don  Quixote  and 
Dickens,  and  a  great  deal  of  history,  poetry,  and  travel. 
He  had  also  been  fascinated  by  the  map.  It  may  be 
said  of  him  even  in  his  childhood,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
has  said  in  general  of  every  human  being,  that  Africa 
and  alt  her  prodigies  were  within  him.  No  passage  in  his 
autobiography  suggests  the  first  prophecy  of  his  career 
so  markedly  as  that  in  which  he  writes  :  "It  was  in 
1868,  when  nine  years  old  or  thereabouts,  that  while 
looking  at  a  map  of  Africa  of  the  time  and  putting 
my  finger  on  the  blank  space  then  representing  the  un- 
solved mystery  of  that  continent,  I  said  to  myself  with 
absolute  assurance  and  an  amazing  audacity  which  are 
no  longer  in  my  character  now  :  *  When  I  grow  up  I 
shall  go  there.'  "  Mr.  Conrad's  genius,  his  conscious- 
ness of  his  destiny,  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  birth 
in  that  hour.  What  but  the  second  sight  of  genius 
could  have  told  this  inland  child  that  he  would  one  day 
escape  from  the  torturing  rotmd  of  rebellion  in  which 
the  soul  of  his  people  was  imprisoned  to  the  sunless 
jungles  and  secret  rivers  of  Africa,  where  he  would 
find  an  imperishable  booty  of  wonder  and  monstrous 
fear?  Many  people  regard  Heart  of  Darkness  as  his 
greatest  story.  Heart  of  Darkness  surely  began  to  be 
written  on  the  day  on  which  the  boy  of  nine  "  or  there- 
abouts '*  put  his  finger  on  the  blank  space  of  the  map 
of  Africa  and  prophesied. 

He  was  in  no  hurry,  however,  to  accomplish  his  destiny. 
Mr.  Conrad  has  never  been  in  a  hurry,  even  in  telling 
a  story.  He  has  waited  on  fate  rather  than  run  to 
Toeet  it.     ••  I  was  never,"  he  declares,   "  one  of  those 
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wonderful  feljows  that  would  go  afloat  in  a  washtub  fcM: 
the  sake  of  the  fun."     On  the  other  hand,  he  seems 
always  to  have  followed  in  his  own  determined  fashion 
certain  sudden  intuitions,  much  as  great  generals   and 
saints  do.     Alexander  or  Napoleon  could  not  have  seized 
the  future  with  a  more  splendid  defiance  of  reason  than 
did  Mr.  Conrad,  when,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  six 
words  of  English,  he  came  to  the  resolve  :    "  If  a  sea- 
man, then  an  English  seaman."     He  has  always  been 
obedient   to  a  star.     He  likes  to  picture  himself  as  a 
lazy  creature,  but  he  is  really  one  of  the  most  dogged  day- 
labourers  who  have  ever  served  literature.     In  Typhoon 
and  Youth  he  has  written  of  the  triumjA  of  the  spirit 
of  man  over  tempest  and  fire.      We  may  see  in  these 
stories  not  only  the  record  of  Mr.  Conrad's  twenty  years' 
toil  as  a  seaman,  but  the  image  of  his  desperate  dogged- 
ness  as  an  aythor  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue.     *•  Line 
by  line,"  he  writes,   **  rather  than  page  by  page,  was 
the  growth  of   Almayer^s  Folly,''     He   has  earned  his 
fame  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     He  speaks  of  the  terrible 
bodily  fatigue  that  is  the  lot  of  the  imaginative  writer 
even  more   than  of  the  manual   labourer.      "  I    have," 
he   adds,   *'  carried  bags  of  wheat   on  my.  back,   bten/t 
almost  double  under  a  ship's  deck-beams,  from  six  in 
the  moming  till  six  in  the  evening  (with  an  hour  and 
a  half  off  for  meab),  so  I  ought  to  know."    He  declares, 
indeed,   that  the  strain  of  creative  effort   necessary  in 
imaginative  writing  is  **  something  for  which  a  material 
parallel  can  only  be  found   in  the   everlasting  sombre 
stress  of  the  westward  .winter  i>assage  round  Cape  Horn." 
This   is  to  make  the  profession  of  literature  a  branch 
of  the  heroic  life.     And  that,  for  all  his  smiling  dis- 
paragement of  himself  as  a  Sybarite,  is  what  Mr.  Conrad 
has  done. 

It  is  all  the  more  curious  that  he  should  ever  have 
been  regarded  as  one  who  had  added  to  the  literature  of 
despair.  He  is  a  tragic  writer,  it  is  true  ;  he  is  the 
only  novelist   now   writing  in   English  with  the  grand 
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tragic  sense.  He  is  nearer  Webster  than  Shakespeare, 
perhaps,  in  the  mood  of  his  tragedy  ;  he  lifts  the  curtain 
upon  a  world  in  which  the  noble  and  the  beautiful  go 
down  before  an  almost  meaningless  mialice.  In  The  End 
of  the  Tether,  in  Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles,  in  Victory, 
it  is  as  though  a  very  -Nero  of  malice  who  took  a 
special  delight  in  the  ruin  of  great  spirits  governed 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  Samson  Agonistes,  so 
in  the  stories  of  Mr.  Conrad  we  are  confronted  with 
the  curious  paradox  that  some  deathless  quality  in  the 
dying  hero  forbids  us  utterly  to  despafa*.  Mr.  Hardy 
has  written  the  tragedy  of  man's  weakness  ;  Mr.  Conrad 
has  written  the  tragedy  of  man's  strengfth  **  with  courage 
never  to  submit  or  yield."  Though  Mr.  Conrad  possesses 
the  tragic  sense  in  a  degree  that  puts  him  among  the 
great  poets,  and  above  any  of  his  living  rivals,  however, 
the  mass  of  his  work  cannot  be  called  tragic.  Youth, 
Typhoon,  Lord  Jim,  The  Secret  Sharer,  The  Shadov^  Line 
—are  not  all  these  fables  of  conquest  and  redemption? 
Man  in  Mr.  Conrad's  stories  is  always  a  defier  of  the 
devils,  and  the  devils  are  usually  put  to  flight. 

Though  he  is  eager  to  disclaim  beings  a  moralist  or 
even  having  any  liking  for  moralists,  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  an  exceedingly  passionate  moralist  and  is  in  more 
ardent  imaginative  sympathy  with  the  duties  of  man 
and  Burke  than  with  the  rights  of  man  and  Shelley.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  he  might  have  been  a  political  visionary 
and  stayed  at  home.  As  it  is,  this  son  of  a  Polish  rebel 
broke  away  from  the  wavering  aspirations  and  public 
dreams  of  his  revolutionary  countrymen,  and  found  salva- 
tion as  an  artist  in  the  companionship  of  simple  men 
at  sea. 

Some  such  tremendous  breach  with  the  past  was 
necessary  in  order  that  Mr.  Conrad  might  be  able  to 
achieve  his  destiny  as  an  artist.  No  one  but  an  inland 
child  could,  perhaps,  have  come  to  the  sea  with  such 
a  passion  of  discovery.  The  sea  to  most  of  us  is  a 
glory,  but  it  is  a  glory  of  our  everyday  earth.     Mr. 
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Conrad,  in  his  discovery  of  the  sea,  broke  into  a  new 
and  wonder-studded  world,  like  some  great  adventturer 
of  the  Renaissance.  He  was  like  a  man  coming  out 
of  a  pit  into  the  light.  That,  I  admit,  is  too  simple 
an  image  to  express  all  that  going  to  sea  meant  to  Mr. 
Conrad.  But  some  such  image  seems  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  express  that  ekmedt  in  his  writing  which 
reminds  one  of  the  vision  of  a  man  who  has  lived 
much  underground.  He  is  a  dark  man  who  carries 
the  shadows  and  the  mysteries  of  the  pit  about  with 
him.  He  initiates  us  in  his  stories  into  the  romance 
of  Erebus.  He  leads  us  through  a  haunted  world  in 
which  something  worse  than  a  ghost  may  spring  on 
us  out  of  the  darkness.  Ironical,  sad,  a  spectator,  he 
is  nevertheless  a  writer  who  exalts  rather  than  dispirits. 
His  genius  moves  enlargingly  among  us,  a  very  spend- 
thrift of  treasure— treasure  of  recoltection,  observation, 
imagery,  tenderness,  and  humour.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  it  was  not  until  he  published  Chance  that  the  world 
in  general  began  to  recognize  how  great  a  writer  was 
enriching  our  time.  Perhaps  his  own  reserve  was  partly 
to  blame  for  this.  He  tells  us  that  all  the  *•  characters  •* 
he  ever  got  on  his  discharge  from  a  ship  contained  the 
words  ••  strictly  sober,"  and  he  claims  that  he  has  observed 
the  same  sobriety — **  asceticism  of  sentiment,"  he  calls  it 
— in  his  literary  work  as  at  sea.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Dostoevsky,  but  in  his  quietism  he  is  the  very  opposite 
of  Dostoevsky — an  author,  indeed,  of  whom  he  has  written 
impatiently.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Conrad  keeps  open 
house  in  his  pages  as  Dostoevsky  did  for  strange  demons 
and  goblins — that  population  of  grotesque  characters  that 
links  the  modem  realistic  novel  to  the  fairy  tale.  His 
tales  are  tales  of  wonder.  He  is  not  only  a  philosopher 
of  the  bold  heart  under  a  sky  of  despair,  but  one  of 
the  magicians  of  literature.  That  is  why  one  reads 
the  volume  called  Youth  for  the  third  and  fourth  time 
with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  when  one  reads  it  for 
the  first, 
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2.  TalM  of  Mystery 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  is  a  writer  with  a  lure.  Every 
novelist  of  genius  is  that,  of  course,  to  some  extent. 
But  Mr.  Conrad  is  more  than  most.  He  has 
a  lure  like  some  lost  shore  in  the  tropics.  He 
compels  to  adventure.  There  is  no  other  living  writer 
who  is  sensitive  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  to 
the  sheer  mystetiousness  of  the  earth.  Every  man 
who  breathes,  every  woman  who  crosses  thfe  street,  every 
wind  that  blows,  every  ship  that  sails,  every  tide  that 
fills,  every  wave  that  breaks,  is  for  him  aUve  with 
mystery  as  a  lantern  is  alive  with  light — a  little  light 
in  an  immense  darkness.  Or  perhaps  it  is  more  subtle 
than  that.  iWith  Mr.  Conrad  it  is  as  though  mystery, 
instead  of  dwelling  in  people  and  things  like  a  light^ 
hung  about  them  like  an  aura.  M!r.  Kipling  com- 
mimicates  to  us  aggressively  what  our  eyes  can  see. 
Mr.  Conrad  communicates  to  us  tentatively  what  only 
his  eyes  can  see,  and  in  so  doing  gives  a  newt  significance 
to  things.  Occasionally  he  leavies  us  puzzled  as  to 
where  in  the  world  the  significance  can  lie.  But  of 
the  presence  of  this  significance,  this  mystery,  we  are 
as  uncannily  certain  as  of  some  noise  that  we  have 
heard  at  night.  It  is  like  the  '*  mana  "  which'  savages 
at  once  reverence  and  fear  in  a  thousand  objects.  It 
is  unlike  "  mana,"  however,  in,  that  it  is  a  quality  nol: 
of  sacredness,  but  of  romance.  It  is  as  though  for 
Mr.  Conrad  a  ghost  of  romance  inhabited  every,  tree 
and  every  stream,  every  ship  and  every  human  being. 
His  function  in  literature  is  the  announcement  of  this 
ghost.  In  all  his  work  there  is  some  haunting  and 
indefinable  element  that  draws  us  into  a  kind  of  ghost- 
story  atmosphere  as  we  read.  His  ships  and  men  are, 
in  an  old  sense  of  the  word,  possessed. 

One  might  compare  Mr.  Conrad  in  this  respect  with 
his  master— his  master,  at  least,  in  the  ai-t  of  the  long 
povel— Hienry   James.      I    do   not   mean   that   in   the 
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matter  of  his  genius  Mr.  Conrad  is  not  entirely  oiiginal. 
Henry  James  could  no  more  have  written  Mr.  Conrad's 
stories  than  Mr.  Conrad  could  have  written  Henry 
James's.  His  manner  of  discovering  significance  in 
insignificant  things^  however,  is  of  the  school  of  Henry 
James.  Like  Henry  James,  he  is  a  psychologist  in 
everything  down  to  descriptions  of  the  weather.  It 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  he  has  learned  more 
of  the  business  of  psychology  from  Henry  James  than 
from  any  other  writer.  As  one  reads  a  story  like 
Chance^  however,  one  feels  that  in  psychology  Mr. 
Conrad  is  something  of  an  amateur  of  genius,  while 
Henry  James  is  a  professor.  Mr.  Conrad  never  gives 
the  impression  of  having  used  the  dissecting-knife  and 
the  microscope  and  the  test-tubes  as  Henry  James  does. 
He  seems  rather  to  be  one  of  the  splendid  guessors- 
Not  that  Henry  James  is  timid  in  speculations.  He 
can  sally  out  into  the  borderland  and  come  back  with 
his  bag  of  ghosts  like  a  very  hero  of  credulity.  Even 
when  he  tells  a  ghost  story,  howeven— and  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw  is  one  of  the  great  ghost  stories  of 
literature — he  remains  supremely  master  of  his  materials. 
He  has  an  efiiciency  that  is  scientific  as  compared 
with  the  vaguer  broodings  of  Mr.  Conrad.  iWhere  Mr. 
Conrad  will  drift  into  discovery,  Henry  James  will  sail 
ntK>re  cimningly  to  his  end  with  chart  and  compass. 

One  is  aware  <rf  a  certain  deliberate  indolent  hither- 
and-thithemess  in  the  psychological  progress  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  Under  Western  Eyes^  for  instance,  which  is 
never  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  elusive  of  Henry 
James's  novels.  Both  of  them  are,  of  course,  in  love 
with  the  elusive.  To  each  of  them  a  bird  in  the  bush 
is  worth  two  in  the  hand.  But  while  Henry  James's 
birds  perch  in  the  cultivated  bushes  of  botanical  gardens, 
Mr.  Conrad's  call  from  the  heart  of  natural  thickets — 
often  from  the  depths  of  the  jungle.  The  progress  of 
the  steamer  up  the  jungle  river  in  H\eart  of  Darkness 
is  symbolic  of  his  method  as  a  writer.     He  goea  on 
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and  on,  with  the  ogres  of  romance  always  lying*  in 
wait  round  the  next  bend.  He  can  describe  things 
seen  as  well  as  any  man,  but  it  is  his  especial  genius 
to  use  things  seen  in  such  a  way  as  tp  suggest  the 
unseen  things  that  are  waiting  round  the  corner.  Even 
when  he  is  jwrtraying  human  beings,  like  Flora  de 
Barrel — the  daughter  of  the  defalcating  financier  and 
wife  of  the  ship's  captain,  who  is  ^  the  heroine  of  Chance 
— he  often  permits  us  just  such  glimpses  of  them  as 
we  get  of  persons  hurrying  round  a  corner.  He  gives 
us  a  picture  of  disappearing  heels  as  the  portrait  .of 
a  personality.  He  suggests  the  soul  of  wonder  in  a 
man  not  by  showing  him  realisticaily  as  he  is  so  much 
as  by  suggesting  a  mysterious  something  hidden,  some- 
thing on  the  horizon,  a  shadowy  island  seen  at  twilight. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  his  human  beings  are  seldom 
as  rotund  as  life.  They  are  emanations  of  personality 
rather  than  collections  of  legs,  arms,  and  bowels.  They 
are,  if  you  like,  ghostly.  That  is  why  they  will  never  be 
quoted  like  Hamlet  and  my  Uncle  Toby  and  Sam  Weller. 
But  how  wonderful  ^they  are  in  their  environment  of 
the  unusual  I  How  wonderful  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  strange  eyes  of  their  creator  I  **  Having  grown 
extremely  sensitive  (an  effect  of  irritation)  to  the 
tonalities,  I  may  say,  of  the  affair  " — so  the  narrator 
of  Chance  begins  one  of  his  sentences  ;  and  it  is  not 
in  the  invention  of  new  persons  or  incidents,  but  in 
just  such  a  sensitiveness  to  the  tonalities  of  this  and 
that  affair  that  Mr.  Conrad  wins  his  laureb  as  a  writer 
of  novels.  He  would  be  sensitive,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  the 
tonalities  of  the  way  in  which  a  waitress  in  a  Lyons 
tea-shop  would  serve  a  lumpy-shouldered  City  man  with 
tea  and  toasted  scone.  His  sensitiveness  only  becomes 
matter  for  enthusiasm,  however,  when  it  is  concerned 
with  little  man  in  conflict  with  destiny — when,  bare 
down  to  the  immortal  soul,  he  grapples  with  fate  and 
throws  it,  or  is  beaten  back  by  it  into  a  savage  of 
the  first  days. 
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Some  of  his  best  work  is  contained  in  the  two  stories 
Typhoon  and  The  Secret  Sharer,  the  latter  of  which 
appeared  in  the  volume  called  ^Twixt  Land  and  Sea. 
And  each  of  these  is  a  fable  of  man's  mysterious 
quarrel  with  fate  told  with  the  Oonrad  sensitiveness, 
the  dark  Conrad  irony,  and  the  Conrad  zest  for  courage. 
These  stories  are  so  great  that  while  we  read  them 
we  almost  forget  the  word  **  psychology."  We  are 
swept  off  our  feet  by  a  tide  of  heroic  literature.  Each 
of  the  stories,  complex  though  Mr.  Conrad's  interest 
in  the  central  situation  may  be,  is  radically  as  heroic 
and  simple  as  the  story  of  Jack's  fight  with  the  giants 
or  of  the  defence  of  the  round-house  in  Kidnapped.  In 
each  of  them  the  soul  of  man  challenges  fate  with 
its  terrors  :  it  dares  all,  it  risks  all,  it  invades^  and 
defeats  the  darkness.  Typhoon  was,  I  fancy,  not 
consciously  intended  as  a  dramatization  of  the  struggle 
between  the  soul  and  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air.  But  it  is  because  it  is  eternally  true  as  sudi'  a 
dramatization  that  it  is — let  us  not  shrink  from  praise 
—one  of  the  most  overwhelmingly  fine  short  stories  in 
literature.  It  is  the  story  of  an  unconquerable  soul 
even  more  than  of  an  unconquerable  ship.  One  feeb 
that  the  ship's  struggles  have  angels  and  demons  for 
spectators,  as  time  and  again  the  storm  smashes  her 
and  time  and  again  she  rises  alive  out  of  the  pit 
of  the  waters.  They  are  an  affair  of  cosmic  relevance 
as  the  captain  and  the  mate  cling  on,  watching  the 
agonies  of  the  steamer. 

Opening  their  eyes,  they  saw  the  masses  of  piled-up  foam  dash- 
ing to  and  fro  amongst  what  looked  like  fragments  of  the  ship. 
She  had  given  way  as  if  driven  straight  in.  Their  panting  hearts 
yielded  before  the  tremendous  blow  ;  and  all  at  once  she  sprang 
up  again  to  her  desperate  plunging,  as  if  trying  to  scramble  out 
from  under  the  ruins.  The  seas  in  the  dark  seemed  to  rush  from 
all  sides  to  keep  her  back  where  she  might  perish.  There  was 
hate  in  the  way  she  was  handled,  and  a  ferocity  in  the  blows  that 
fell.  She  was  like  a  living  creature  thrown  to  the  rage  of  a  mob : 
bustled  terribly,  struck  at,  borne  up,  flung  down,  leaped  upon. 
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It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  blinding,  deafening,  whirling, 
drowning  terrors  that  we  seem  to  see  the  captain  and 
the  mate  as  figures  symbolic  of  Mr.  Conrad's  heroic 
philosophy  of  life. 

He  [the  mate]  poked  his  head  forward,  groping  for  the  ear  of 
his  commander.  His  lips  touched  it,  big,  fleshy,  very  wet.  He 
cried  in  an  agitated  tone, "  Our  boats  are  going  now,  sir." 

And  again  he  heard  that  voice,  forced  and  ringing  feebly,  but 
with  a  penetrating  effect  of  quietness  in  the  enormous  discord 
of  noises,  as  if  sent  out  from  some  remote  spot  of  peace  beyond 
the  black  wastes  of  the  gale ;  again  he  heard  a  man's  voice — the 
frail  and  indomitable  sound  that  can  be  made  to  carry  an  infinity 
of  thought,  resolution,  and  purpose,  that  shall  be  pronouncing 
confident  words  on  the  last  day,  when  the  heavens  fall  and  justice 
is  done — again  he  heard  it,  and  it  was  crying  to  him,  as  if  from 
very,  very  far :  "  All  right." 

Mr.  Conrad's  work,  I  have  already  suggested,  belongs 
to  the  literature  of  confidence.  It  is  the  literature  of 
great  hearts  braving  the  perils  of  the  darkness.  He 
is  imaginatively  never  so  much  at  home  as  in  the 
night,  but  he  is  aware  not  only  of  the  night,  but  of 
the  stars.  Like  a  cheer  out  of  the  dark  comes  that 
wonderful  scene  in  The  Secret  Sharer  in  which>  at 
infinite  risk,  the  ship  is  sailed  in  close  under  the  looming 
land  in  order  that  the  captain  may  give  the  hidden 
manslayer  a  chance  of  escaping  unnoticed  to  the  land. 
Thisi  is  a  story  in  which  the  **  tonalities  of  the  affaiin  " 
are  much  more  subtle  than  in  Typhoon.  It  is  a  study 
in  eccentric  human  relations — the  relations  between  the 
captain  and  the  manslayer  who  comes  naked  out  of 
the  seas  as  if  from  nowhere  one  tropical  night,  and  is 
huddled  away  with  his  secrets  in  the  captain's  cabin. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  comedy,  of  the  abnormal — 
an  ironic  fable  of  splendid  purposeless  fears  and  risks.. 
Towards  the  end,  however,  we  lose  our  concern  with 
nerves  and  relationships  and  such  things,  and  our  hearts 
pause  as  the  moment  approaches  when  the  captain 
ventures  his  ship,  in  ord^  to  save  the  interloper's  life,, 
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That  is  a  momeiat  with  all  romance  in  it.  As  the 
ship  swerves  round  into  safety  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  we  have  a  story  transfigured  into  the  music  of 
the  triumphant  soul.  Mr.  Conrad,  as  wfe  see  in  Freya 
of  the  Seven  Isles  and  elsewhere,  is  not  blind  to  the 
commonness  of  tragic  ruin — tragic  ruin  against  which 
no  high-heartedness  seems  to  avail.  He  is,  indeed, 
inclined  rather  than  otherwise  to  represent  fate  as  a 
monstrous  spider,  unaccountable,  often  maleficent,  hard 
to  run  away  from.  But  he  loves  the  fantastic  comedy 
of  the  high  heart  which  persists  in  the  heroic  game 
against  the  spider  till  the  bitter  end.  His  Youth  lis 
just  such  a  comedy  of  the  peacockry  of  adventure  amid 
the  traps  and  disasters  of  fate. 

All  this  being  so,  it  may,  be  thought  that  I  have 
imderestimated  the  flesh-and-blood  qualities  in  Mr. 
Conrad's  work.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  his  men  are  less  than  men.  They  are 
as  manly  men  as  ever  breathed.  But  Mt.  Conraid 
seldom  attempts  to  give  us  the  complete  synthesis  of  a 
man..  He  deals  mther  in  aspects  of  personality.  His 
longer  books  would  hold  us  better  if  there  were  some 
overmastering  characters  in  them.  In  reading  such  a 
book  as  Under  Wjesiern  Eyes  wie  feel  as  though  we 
had  here  a  precious  alphabet  of  analysis,  but  that  it 
has  not  been  used  to  spell  a  magnificent  man. 

kWorse  than  this,  Mr.  Conrad's  long  stories  at  tim^s 
come  out  as  awkwardly  as  an  elephant  being  steered 
backwards  through  a  gate.  He  pauses  frequently  to 
impress  upon  us  not  only  thV  romance^  of  the  fact  he 
is  stating  but  the  romance  of  the  circumstance>s  in 
which  somebody  discovered  it.  In  Chance  and  Lotd 
Jim  he  is  not  content  to  tell  us  a  straightforward  story  : 
he  must  show  us  at  length  th^  proceisses  by  wMcb  it  was 
pieced  together.  This  method  has  its  advantages.  It 
gives  us  the  feeling,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  are  voyaging! 
into  strange  seas  and  harbours  in  search  of  mysterious 
clues.     But  the  fatigue  of  reconstruction  is  apt  to  teU 
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on  us  before  the  end.  Ohe  gets  tired  of  the  thing  just 
as  one  does  of  interviewing  a  host  of  strangers.  That 
is  why  some  people  fail  to  get  througjh  Mt.  Conrad's 
long  novels.  They  are  books  of  a  thousand  fascina- 
tions, but  the  best  imagination  in  them  is  by  the  way. 
Besides  this,  they  have  little  of  the  economy  of  dramatic 
writing,  but  are  profusely  descriptive,  and  most  people 
are  timid  of  an  epic  of  description. 

Mr.  Conrad's  best  work,  then,  is  to  be  found,  il 
agree  with  most  people  in  believing,  in  three  of  his 
volumes  of  short  stories — in  Typhoon^  Youth,  and  ^Tv^xt 
Land  and  Sea.  His  fame  will,  I  imagine,  rest  chiefly 
on  these,  just  as  the  fame  of  Wordswbrth  and  Keats 
rests  on  their  shorter  poems.  Here  is  the  pure  gold 
of  his  romance — written  in  terms  largely  of  the  life 
of  the  old  sailing-ship.  Here  he  has  wtitten  little 
epics  of  man's  destiny,  tragic,  ironic,  'and  heroic,  which 
are  imique  in  modern  (and,  it  is  safe  to  say»  in  all) 
literature. 


XXVI 
MR.   RUDYARD   KIPLING 

1.  Tbe  Good  Story^iteller 

Mr.  Kipung  is  an  author  whom  one  has  loved  and 
hated  a  good  deal.  One  has  loved  him  as  the  eternal 
schoolboy  revelling  in  smells  and  bad  language  and 
dangerous  living.  One  has  loved  him  less,  but  one 
has  at  least  listened  to  him,  as  the  knowing  youth 
who  could  tell  on/e  all  about  the  ladies  of  Simla.  Out 
has  found  him  rather  adorable  as  the  favourite  uncle 
with  the  funny  animal  stories.  One  has  been  amiazed 
by,  his  magnificent  make-believe  as  he  has  told  one 
about  dim  forgotten  peoples  that  have  disappeared  under 
the  ground.  One  has  detested  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  evangelist  with  the  imibrella — the  little  AngjLo- 
Indian  Prussian  who  sing  hymns  of  hate  and  Hempire. 
Luckily,  this  last  Kipling  is  allowed  an  entirely  free 
voice  only  in  verse.  If  one  avoids  Barrack  Room 
Ballads  and  The  Seven  Seas,  one  misses  the  worst  of 
him.  :He  visits  the  prose  stories,  too,  it  is  true,  but 
he  does  not  dominate  them  in  the  same  degree.  Prose 
is  his  easy  chair,  in  which -<  his  genius  a^  a  humorist 
and  anecdotalist  can  expand.  Verse  is  a  platform  that 
tempts  him  at  one  moment  into  the  performance  of 
music-hall  turns  and  the  next  into  stump  orations  the 
spiritual  home  of  which  is  Hyde  Park  Comer  rather 
than  Parnassus.  Recessional  surprises  one  like  a  noble 
recantatioh  of  nearly  all  the  other  verse  Mr.  Kipling* 
has  written.  But,  apart  from  Recessional,  most  of 
his  political  verse  is  a  mere  quickstep  of  bragging; 
and  sneering. 
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His  »prose,  certainly,  stands  a  third  or  a  fourth 
reading,  as  his  verse  does  not.  Even  in  a  world  which 
Henry  James  and  Mr.  Conrad  have  taught  to  study 
motives  and  atmospheres  with  an  almost  scientific  care- 
fulness, Mr.  Kipling's  "  well-hammered  anecdotes,"  as 
Mr.  George  Moore  once  described  the  stories,  still  refuse 
to  bore  us. 

At  the  same  time,  they  make  a  different  appeal  to  us 
from  their  appeal  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.    In 
the  early  days,  we  half-worshipped  Mr.  Kipling  because 
he  told  us  true  stories.     Now  we  enjoy  him  because  he 
tells    us   amusing  stories.      He   conquered   us    at    first 
by  making  us  think  him  a  realist.      He  was  the  man 
who  knew.     We  listened  to  him  like  children  drinking 
in  travellers'  tales.     He  bluffed  us  with  his  cocksure  way 
of   talking  about   things,  and   by  addressing   us   in  a 
mysterious   jargon   which  we   regarded  as   a   proof  of 
his  intimacy  with  the  barrack-room,   the  engine-room, 
the  racecourse,  and  the  lives  of  generals,  Hindus,  artists, 
and  East-enders.     That  was  Mr.   Kipling's  trick.     He 
assumed    the   realistic   manner   as   Jacob    assumed   the 
hairy   hands   of   Esau.      He   compelled   us    to   believe 
him  by  describing  with  elaborate  detail  the  setting  of 
his  story.     And,  having  once  got  us  in  the  mood  of 
belief,  he  proceeded  to  spin  a  yarn  that  as  often:  as 
not  was  as  unlike  life  as  A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur.      His  characters  are  inventions,  not  portraits. 
Even   the  dialects  they  speak — dialects  which  used  to 
be  enthusiastically  spoken  pf  as  masterly  achievements 
of  realism — are  ludicrously  false  to  life,  as  a  page  of 
Mulvaney's  or  Ortheris's  talk  will  quickly  make  clear 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  real  thing.     But  with  what 
humour     the    stories    are    told  !      Mr.     Kipling    does 
undoubtedly  possess  the  genius  of  humour  and  energy. 
There   are  false  touches  in  the  boys'   conversation  in 
The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,  but  the  humour  and 
energy   with   which   the   progress   of   the   regiment    to 
the  frontier,  its  disgrace  and  its  rescue  by  the  drunken 

15 
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children,    are    described,    make    it    one    of    the    most 
admirable  short  stories  of  our  time. 

His  humour,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  akin  to  the 
picaresque.  It  is  amusing  to  reflect  as  one  looks  round 
the  disreputable  company  of  Mr.  Kipling's  characters, 
that  his  ^vork  has  now  been  given  a  place  in  the 
library  of  law  and  order.  V^^en  Stalky  and  Co.  was 
published,  parents  and  schoolmasters  protested  in  alarm, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  for  a  time  whether  Mr.  Kipling 
was  to  be  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  society. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken.  The  Spectator  came  down  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Kipling,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
respectable  author  was  saved. 

But    the    parents    and    the    schoolmasters    were   not 
nervous   without  cause.      Mr.   Kipling  is   an  anarchist 
in  his  preferences  to  a  degree  that  no  bench  of  bishops 
could   approve.      He  is,  within  limits,   on  the  side  of 
the  Ishmaelites — the  bad  boys  of  the  school,  the  "  rips  " 
of    the   regiment.      His   books   are    the   praise   of   the 
Ishmaelitish  life  in  a  world  of  law  and  order.     They 
are  seldom  the  praise  of  a  law  and  order  life  in   a 
world  of  law  and  order.     Mr.   Kipling  demands  only 
one  loyalty  (beyond  mutual  loyalty)  from  his  characters. 
His    schoolboys   may   break   every   rule    in    the   place, 
provided   that   somewhere   deep  down  in   their   hearts 
they  are  loyal  to  the  **  Head."     His  pet  soldiers  may 
steal  dogs  or  get  drunk,  or  behave  brutally  to  their 
heart's    content,    on    condition    that    they    cherish    a 
sentimental  affection  for  the  Colonel.     Critics  used  to 
explain   this  aspect  of  Mr.    Kipling's   work  by  saying 
that  he  likes  to  show  the  heart  of  good  in  things  evil. 
But  that  is  not  really  a  characteristic  of  his  work.     What 
he  is  most  interested  in  is  neither  good  nor  evil  but 
simply  roguery.     As  an  artist,  he  is  a  born  rebel  and 
lover  of  mischief.     As  a  politician  he  is  on  the  side 
of   the  judges  and  the  lawyers.      It  was  his  politics 
and  not  his  art  that  ultimately  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  jgfentcel  >?<)rld, 
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2.  Hie  Poet  of  Life  with  a  Capital  HeU 

Everybody  who  is  older  than  a  schoolboy  remembers 
howl  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was  once  a  modem.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  been  described  at  the  time  as  a 
Post-Imperialist.  Raucous  and  young,  he  had  left 
behind  him  the  ornate  Imperialism  of  Disraeli,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cultured  Imperialism  of  Tennyson, 
on  the  other.  He  sang  of  Imperialism  as  it  was, 
or  was  about  to  be — vulgar  and  canting  and  bloody — 
and  a  world  that  was  preparing  itself  for  an  Imperialism 
that  would  be  vulgar  and  canting  and  bloody  bade  him 
welcome.  In  one  breath  he  would  give  you  an  invoca- 
tion to  Jehovah.  In  the  next,  with  a  dig  in  the  ribs, 
he  would  be  getting  round  the  roguish  side  of  you  witU 
the  assurance  that  : — 

If  you've  ever  stole  a  pheasant-egg  behind  the  keeper's  back. 
If  you've  ever  snigged  the  washin'  from  the  line. 

If  yonVe  ever  crammed  a  gander  in  your  bloomin'  'aversack. 
You  will  understand  this  little  song  o'  mine. 

This  jumble— which  seems  so  curious  nowadays— of 
delight  in  piety  and  delight  in  twopence-coloured 
mischiefs  came  as  a  glorious  novelty  and  respite  to 
the  oppressed  race  of  Victorians.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  building  up  an  Empire  decently  and  in  order  ; 
no  doubt,  many  reprehensible  things  were  being  done, 
but  they  were  being  done  quietly  :  outwardly,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  a  respectable  front  was  preserved.  It 
was  Mr.  Kipling's  distinction  to  tear  off  the  mask  of 
Imperialism  as  a  needless  and  irritating  encumbrance  ; 
he  had  too  muph  sense  of  reality — too  much  humour, 
indeed — to  want  to  portray  Empire-builders  as  a 
company  of  plaster  saints.  Like  an  enfant  terrible, 
he  was  ready  to  proclaim  aloud  a  host  of  things  which 
had,  until  then,  been  kept  as  decorously  in  the  dark 
as  the  skeleton  in  the  family  cupboard.  The  thousand 
apd  one  incidents  of  lust  and  loot,  of  dishonesty  and 
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brutality  and  drunkenness — all  of  those  things  to  iviiich 
builders  of  £mpire>  like  many  other  human  beuigs,  are 
at  times  prone — he  never  dreamed  of  treating  as  matters 
to  be  hushed  up,  or,  apparently,  indeed,  to  be  regfretted. 
He  accepted  them  quite  frankly  as  all  in  the  day's 
work  ;  there  was  even  a  suspicion  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  heartiness  with  which  he  referred  to  them. 
Simple  old  clergymen,  with  a  sentimental  vision  of  an 
Imperialism  that  meant  a  chain  of  mission-stations 
(painted  red)  encircling  the  earth,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  sing  a  new  psalm  : — 

Ow,  the  loot ! 
Bloomin'  loot ! 
That's  the  thing  to  make  the  bo3rs  git  np  an'  shoot  I 
It's  the  same  with  dogs  an'  men. 
If  you'd  make  'em  come  again. 
Clap  'em  forward  with  a  Loo !  Loo  1  Lulu  1  Loot  I 
Whoopee  I    Tear  'im,  puppy  !    Loo  !    Loo  I    Lulu  !    Loot  I 
Loot !    Loot  1 

Frankly,  I  wish  Mr.  Kipling  had  always  written  in 
this  strain.  It  might  have  frightened  the  clergymen 
away.  Unfortunately,  no  sooner  had  the  old-fashioned 
among  his  readers  begun  to  show  signs  of  nervousness 
than  he  would  suddenly  feel  in  the  mood  for  a  tune 
on  his  Old  Testament  harp,  and,  taking  it  down,  would 
twang  from  its  strings  a  lay  of  duty.  *'  Take  up," 
he  would  sing- 
Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden. 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed. 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile. 

To  serve  your  captives'  need ; 
To  wait  in  heavy  harness 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 
Your  new-caught,  sullen  peoples, 
Half-devil  and  half-child. 

Little  Willie,  in  the  tracts,  scarcely  dreamed  of  a 
thornier  path  of  self-sacrifice.  No  wbnder  the  senti- 
mentalists were  soon  all  dancing  to  the  new  nrns^c-n 
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music  which,  perhaps,  had  more  of  the  harmonium 
than  the  harp  in  it,  but  was  none  the  lessj  suited  on 
that  account  to  its  revivalistic  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  much  as  we  may  have  been 
attracted  to  Mr.  Kipling  in  his  Sabbath  moods,  it  was 
with  what  we  may  call  his  Saturday  night  moods  that 
he  first  won  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men.  They 
loved  him  for  his  bad  language  long  before  he  had 
ever  preached  a  sermon  or  written  a  leading  article  in 
verse.  His  literary  adaptation  of  the  unmeasured  talk 
of  the  barrack-room  seemed  to  initiate  them  into  a 
life  at  once  more  real  and  more  adventurous  than  the 
quiet  three-meals-a-day  ritual  of  their  homes.  He  sang 
of  men  who  defied  the  laws  of  man  ;  still  more  exciting, 
he  sang  of  men  who  defied  the  laws  of  God.  Every 
oath  he  loosed  rang  heroically  in  the  ear  like  a  challenge 
to  the  universe  ;  for  his  characters  talked  in  a  daring, 
swearing  fashion  that  was  new  in  literature.  One 
remembers  the  bright-eyed  enthusiasm  with  which  very 
yoimg  men  used  to  repeat  to  each  other  lines  like  the 
one   in   The  Ballad  of  "  The   Bolivar/'  which  nms— 

Boys,  the  whed  has  gone  to  Hell — ^rig  the  winches  aft ! 

Not  that  anybody  knew,  or  cared,  what  '*  rigging  the 
winches  aft  "  meant.  It  was  the  familiar  and  fearless 
commerce  with  hell  that  seemed  to  give  literature  a 
new  horizon.  Similarly,  it  was  the  eternal  flames  in 
the  backgrotmd  that  made  the  tattered  figure  of  Gunga 
Din,  the  water-carrier,  so  favourite  a  theme  with  virgins 
and  boys.  With  what  delight  they  would  quote  thte 
verse  : — 

So  111  meet  'im  later  on, 

At  the  place  where  'e  is  gone — 
Where  it's  always  double  drill  and  no  canteen ; 

'Ell  be  squattin'  on  the  coals, 

Givin'  drink  to  poor  damned  souls,, 
An'  111  get  a  swig  in  hell  irom  Gunga  Din  I 
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Ever  since  the  days  of  Aucassin,  indeed,  who  praised 
hell  as  the  place  whither  were  bound  the  men  of  fashion 
and  the  good  scholars  and  the  courteous  fair  ladies^ 
youth  has  taken  a  strange,  heretical  delight  in  hell 
and  damnation.  Mr.  Kipling  offered  newi  meats  to 
the  old  taste. 

Gentlemen-rankers,  out  on  the  spree. 
Damned  from  here  to  eternity, 

began  to  wear  halos  in  the  undergraduate  imagination. 
Those  *•  seven  men  from  out  of  Hell  "  who  went 

Rolling  down  the  Ratclif!  Road, 
Drunk,  and  raising  Cain, 

were  men  with  whom  youth  would  have  rejoiced  to 
shake  hands.  One  even  wrote  bad  verses  oneself  in 
those   days,  in  which  one  loved  to  picture  oneself  as 

Cursed  with  the  curse  of  Reuben, 
Seared  with  the  brand  of  Cain, 

though  so  far  one's  most  desperate  adventure  into  reality 
had  been  the  consumption  of  a  small  claret  hot  with 
a  slice  of  lemon  in  it  in  a  back-street  public-hojuse.. 
Thus  Mr.  Kipling  brought  a  new  violence  and  wonder, 
a  sort  of  debased  Byronism,  into  the  imagination  of 
youth  ;  at  least,  he  put  a  crowin  upon  the  violence 
and  wonder  which  youth  had  long  previously  discovered 
for  itself  in  penny  dreadfuls  and  in  its  rebellion  against 
conventions  and  orthodoxies. 

It  may  be  protested,  however,  that  this  is  an  in- 
complete account  of  Mr.  Kipling's  genius  as  a  poet. 
He  does  something  more  in  his  verse,  it  may  be  urged, 
than  drone  on  the  harmonium  of  Imperialism,  and 
transmute  the  language  of  the  Ratcliff  Road  into  polite 
literature.  That  is  quite  true.  He  owes  his  fame 
partly  also  to  the  brilliance  with  which,  hte  talked 
adventure  and  talked  "  shop  "to  a  genemtion  that  wias 
exceptionally  greedy  for  bath.     He,   more  than  any« 
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other  writer  of  his  time,  set  to  banjo-music  the 
restlessness  of  the  young  man  who  would  not  stay  at 
home — the  romance  of  the  man  who  lived  and  laboured 
at  least  a  thousand  miles  away  from*  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  He  excited  the  imagination  of  youth  vniti 
deft  questions  such  as — 

Do  you  know  the  pile-built  village,  where  the  sago-dealers  trade- 
Do  you  know  the  reek  of  fish  and  wet  bamboo  ? 

If  you  did  not  knoW  all  about  the  sago-dealers  ^d 
the  fish  and  the  wet  bamboo,  Mr.  Kipling  had  ia  way 
of  making  you  feel  unpardonably  ignorant ;  and  the 
moral  of  your  ignorance  always  was  that  you  must 
"  go--gD — go  away  from  here."  Hence  an  immense 
increase  in  the  number  of  passages  booked  to  the 
colonies.  Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  verse,  simply  acted  as 
a  gorgeous  poster-artist  of  Empire.  And  even  those 
who  resisted  his  call  to  adventure  were  hypnotized  by 
his  easy  and  lavish  manner  of  talking  **  shop."  He 
could  talk  the  **  shop  "  of  the  army,  thie  sea,  the  engine- 
room,  the  art-school,  the  charwoman  ;  hie  was  a  perfect 
yoimg  Bacon  of  omniscience.  How  we  thrilled  at  the 
unintelligible  jingle  of  the  Anchor  Song,  with  its  cunning 
blend  of   **  shop  "  and  adventure  :— 

Heh  1    Tally  on.      Aft  and  walk  away  with  her  1 
Handsome  to  the  cathead,  now  1    O  tally  on  the  fall  I 
Stop,  seize,  and  fish,  and  easy  on  the  davit-guy. 
Up,  well  up,  the  fluke  of  her,  and  inboard  haul  1 

Well,  ah,  fare  you  well  for  the  Channel  wind's  took  hold  of  us. 
Choking  down  our  voices  as  we  snatch  the  gaskets  free. 
And  its  blowing  up  for  night. 
And  she's  dropping  hght  on  light. 
And  she's  snorting  and  she's  snatching  for  a  breath  of  open  sea. 

The  worst  of  Mr.  Kipling  is  that,  in  verse  like  this, 
he  is  not  only  omniscient ;  he  is  knowing.  He  mistakes 
knowingness  for  knowledge.  He  even  mistakes  it  for 
wisdom  at  times,  as  when  hQ  writes,  not  of  ships,  but 
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of  women.  His  knowing  attitude  to  women  makes 
some  of  his  verse — not  very  much,  to  be  quite  fair — 
absolutely  detestable.  The  Ladies  seems  to  me  the 
vulgarest  poem  written  by  a  man  of  genius  in  our  time. 
As  one  reads  it,  one  feels  how  right  Oscar  Wilde  was 
when  he  said  that  Mr.  Kipling  had  seen  many  strange 
things  through  keyholes.  Mr.  Kipling's  defenders  may 
reply  that,  in  poems  like  this,  he  is  merely  dramatizing 
the  point  of  view  of  the  barrack-room.  But  it  is  unfair 
to  saddle  the  barrack-room  with  responsibility  for  the 
view  of  women  which  appears  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  author's  verse.  One  is  conscious  of  a  kind  of 
malign  cynicism  in  Mr.  Kipling's  own  attitude,  as  one 
reads   The  Young  British  Soldier,  with  a  verse  like — 

If  your  wife  should  go  wrong  with  a  comrade,  be  loth 
To  shoot  when  you  catch  'em — ^you'll  swing,  on  my  oath ! — 
Make  'im  take  'er  and  keep  'er ;  that's  hell  for  them  both. 
And  you're  shut  o'  the  curse  of  a  soldier. 

That  seems  to  me  fairly  to  represent  the  level  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  poetic  wisdom  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  It  is  the  logical  result  of  the  key- 
hole view  of  life.  And,  similarly,  his  Imperialism  is 
a  mean  and  miserable  thing  because  it  is  the  result 
of  a  keyhole  view  of  humanity.  Spiritually,  Mr.  Kipling 
may  be  said  to  have  seen  thousands  of  miles  and 
thousands  of  places  through  keyholes.  In  him,  wide 
wanderings  have  produced  the  narrow  mind,  and  an 
Elmpire  has  become  as  petty  a  thing  as  the  hoard 
in  a  miser's  garret.  Many  of  his  poems  are  simply 
miser's  shrieks  when  the  hoard  seems  to  be  threatened. 
He  cannot  even  praise  the  flag  of  his  country  without 
a  shrill  note  of  malice  : — 

Winds  of  the  world,  give  answer  I    They  are  whimpering  to  and 

fro— 
And  what  should  they  know  of  England  who  only  England  know  ? 
The  poor  little  street-bred  people,  that  vapour,  and  fume,  and  brag. 
They  are  lifting  their  heads  in  the  stillness,  to  yelp  at  the  English 

flag! 
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Mr.  Kipling  is  a  good  judge  of  yelping. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Kipling  has  put  the  worst  of  his 
genius  into  his  poetry.  His  verses  have  brazen  "  go  '^ 
and  lively  colour  and  something  of  the  music  of  travel ; 
but  they  are  too  illiberal,  too  snappish,  too  knowing,  to 
afford  deep  or  permanent  pleasure  to  the  human  spirit. 


XXVII 
MR.   THOMAS   HARDY 

1.  ffis  Goniiit  as  m  PO0I  '^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  greatot^ 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  novelist.  That  is  one  of  the  miUS''] 
heresies  in  which  the  amateur  of  letters  loves  to  in- , 
dulge.  It  has  about  as  much  truth  in  it  as  the  statement  J  ^ 
that  Milton  was  greater  as  a  controversialist  than  as  tf  v 
poet,  or  that  Lamb's  plays  are  better  than  his  essays^'  9< 
Mr.  Hardy  has  undoubtedly  made  an  original  con- 
tribution to  the  poetry  of  his  time.  But  he  has  given' 
us  no  verse  that  more  than  hints  at  the  height  and  depdi  ,^ 
of  the  tragic  vision  which  is  expressed  in  Jiade  fte^^.l 
Obscure.  He  is  not  by  temperament  a  singer.  His/^^~ 
music  is  a  still  small  voice  unevenly  tnlatcfaed  againstV'^ 
his  consciousness  of  midnight  and  storm.  It  is  a  flutter.  -^ 
of  wings  in  the  rain  over  a  tomb.  His  sense  oE  beaMjJ^ 
is  frail  and  midge-hke  compared  with  his  sense  of  ever-  ff 
lasting  frustration.  The  conceptions  in  his  novels  arat ':;.a 
infinitely  more  poetic  than  the  conceptions  in  his  verse,  'f^ 
In  Tess  and  Jude  destiny  presides  with  something  of  the.^  J 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  gods.  Except  in  The  Dy^utUw  <f\ 
and  a  few  of  the  lyrics,  there  is  none  of  this  broodinif  /^ 
majesty  in  his  verse.  And  even  in  The  Dynasts,  majestfc  ':?; 
as  the  scheme  of  it  is,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  moro  • 
creative  imagination  in  the  prose  passages  than  in  the 
poetry. 

Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Hardy  is  neither  sufficiently  articulate 
nor  sufficiently  fastidious  to  be  a  great  poet.  He  does 
not  express  life  easily  in  beautiful  words  or  in  images. 
There  is  scarcely  a  magical  image  in  the  hundred  or 
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L»o  poems  in  the  book  of  his  selected  verse.  Thus  he 
L|f  ite&  in  /  Fatmd  Her  Out  There  of  one  wfea  :— 

Jf^  would  dgh  at  the  tale 

iJ  Of  awnk  Lyonessa 

L  Aj  a  wind-tugged  tress 

P  Happed  ber  cheek  Uke  a  flail. 

jn^re  could  not  be  an  uglier  land  more  prosaic  ex- 
^'Hggeration  than  is  contained  in  the  image  in  the  last 
|dtne>  And  prose  intrudes  in  the  choice  of  ivords  as  well 
H  in  images.  Take,  for  example^  the  use  of  the  word 
^domiciled  "  in  the  passagie  in  the  same  poem  about — 

1^  that  western  sea, 

^  As  it  swells  and  sobs, 

12     '  Where  she  once  domiciled, 

fThere  are  infelicities  of  the  same  kind  in  the  first  verse 
Ntf  the  poem  called  At  an  Inn  :— 

C-  When  we,  as  stranfers,  sought 

R'  Theif  catering  care, 

flp  Veiled  snules  bespoke  their  thought 

K  -  Oi  what  wc  were. 

1^4  They  irarmed  as  they  opined 

g'  Us  more  than  Hends^ 

K  Utat  we  had  aU  resigned 

F  For  love's  dear  ends. 

P  Catering  care'*  is  an  appalling  phrase. 

I  do  not  wish  to  over-emphasize  the  significance  of 
flaws  of  this  kin<l!.  But^  at  a  thne  when  all  the  world 
is  eager  to  do  honour  to  Mr,  Hardy's  poems,  it  is  surely 

Mfrell  to  refrain  from  <k>ing  equal  honour  to  his  faults. 
We  shall  not  appreciate  the  splendid  interpretation  of 
earth  in  The  Return  of  the  Native  more  highly  for 
persuading  ourselves  that  :— 

Intermissive  aim  at  the  thing  sufficeth, 

is  a  line  of  good  poetry.     Similarly  the  critic,  if  he  is  to 
enjoy  the  best  of  Mr.  Hardy,  must  also  be  resolute  not 
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to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  worst  in  such  a  verse  as  that  with 
which  A  Broken  Appointment  begins  : — 

You  did  not  come. 

And  marching  time  drew  on,  and  wore  me  numb, — 
Yet  less  for  loss  of  your  dear  presence  there 
Than  that  I  thus  found  lacking  in  your  make 
That  high  compassion  which  can  overbear 
Reluctance  for  pure  loving  kindness'  sake 
Grieved  I,  when,  as  the  hope-hour  stroked  its  sum. 
You  did  not  come. 

There  are  hints  of  the  graiKl  style  of  lyric  poetry  in 
these  lines,  but  phrases  like  *•  in  your  make  "  and  "  as 
the  hope-hour  stroked  its  sum  "  are  discords  that  bring 
it  tumbling  to  the  levels  of  Victorian  commonplace. 

What  one  does  bless  Mr.  Hardy  for,  however,  both 
in  his  verse  and  in  his  iprose,  is  his  bleak  sincerity.  He 
writes  out  of  the  reality  of  his  experience.  He  has  a 
temperament  sensitive  beyond  that  of  all  but  a  few 
recent  writers  to  the  pain  and  passion  of  human  beings. 
Especially  is  he  sensitive  to  the  pain  and  passion  of 
frustrated  lovers.  tAt  least  half  his  poems,  I  fancy, 
are  poems  of  frustration.  And  they  hold  us  xmder  the 
speD  of  reality  like  a  tragedy  in  a  neighbour's  house, 
even  when  they  leave  us  most  mournful  over  the  empti- 
ness of  the  world.  One  can  see  how  very  mournful 
Mr.  Hardy's  genius  is  if  one  compares  it  with  that  of 
Browning,  his  master  in  the  art  of  the  dramatic  lyric. 
Browning  is  also  a  poet  of  frustrated  lovers.  One  can 
remember  poem  after  poem 'of  his  with  a  theme  that 
might  easily  have  served  for  Mr.  Hardy— T'^?^?  Late, 
Cristina,  The  Lost  Mistress,  The  Last  Ride  Together, 
The  Statue  and  the  Bust,  to  name  a  few.  But  what 
a  sense  of  triumph  there  is  in  Browning's  tragedies  I 
Even  when  he  writes  of  the  feeble-hearted,  as  in  The, 
Statue  and  the  Bust,  he  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  weakness  in  a  world  in  which 
courage  prevails.  His  world  is  a  place  of  opulence,  not 
of  poverty.     Compare  Tfie  Last   Ride   Together  with 
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Mr.  Hardy's  The  Phantom  Horsewoman,  and  you  wilt 
see  a  vast  energy  and  beauty  issuing  from  loss  in  the 
one,  while  in  the  other  there  is  little  but  a  sad  shadow. 
To  have  loved  even  for  an  hour  is  with  Browning  to 
live  for  ever  after  in  the  inheritance  of  a  "mighty  achieve- 
ment. To  have  loved  for  an  hour  is,  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
imagination,  to  have  deepened  the  sadness  even  more 
than  the  beauty  of  one's  memories. 

Not  that  Mr.  Hardy's  is  quite  so  miserable  a  genius 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  false  to  picture  him 
as  always  on  his  knees  before  the  grave-worm.  His 
faith  in  beauty  and  joy  may  be  only  a  thin  flame,  but 
it  is  never  extinguisiied.  His  beautiful  lyric,  /  Look 
into  my  Glass,  is  the  cry  of  a  soul  dark  but  not  utterly 
darkened :—  |  . 

I  look  into  my  glass. 

And  view  my  wasting  skin. 

And  say :  "  Would  God,  it  came  to  pass 

My  heart  had  shrunk  as  thin  1  " 

For  then,  I,  nndistrest. 
By  hearts  grown  cold  to  me. 
Could  lonely  wait  my  endless  rest 
With  equanimity. 

But  Time,  to  make  me  grieve. 
Part  steals,  lets  part  abide ; 
And  shakes  this  fragile  frame  at  eve 
With  throbbings  of  noontide. 

That  is  certainly  worlds  apart  from  the  unquenchable 
joy  of  Browning's  "  All  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the 
world  in  the  bag  of  one  hee  "  ;  but  it  is  also  far  removed 
from  the  "  Lo  I  you  may  always  end  it  where  you 
will  "  of  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night.  And  despair  is 
by  no  means  triumphant  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  of  aU  Mr.  Hardy's  poems,  The  Oxen  : — 

Christmas  Eve,  and  twelve  of  the  clock, 

"  Now  they  are  all  on  their  knees," 
An  elder  said  as  we  sat  in  a  flock 

By  the  embers  in  hearthside  ease. 
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We  pictured  the  meek  mild  creatures  where 

They  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen. 
Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 

To  doubt  they  were  kneeling  then. 

So  fair  a  fancy  few  would  weave 

In  these  years  I    Yet»  I  feel. 
If  some  one  said  on  Christmas  Eve, 

"  Come ;  see  the  oxen  kneel 

"  In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 

Our  childhood  used  to  know," 
I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom. 

Hoping  it  might  be  so. 

The  mood  of  faith,  however— or,  rather,  of  delight  in 
the  memory  of  faith— is  not  Mr.  Hardy's  prevailing  mood. 
At  the  same  time,  his  unfaith  relates  to  the  duration 
of  love  rather  than  to  human  destiny.  He  beKeves 
in  *•  the  world's  amendment."  He  can  enter  upon  a 
war  without  ironical  doubts,  as  we  see  in  the  song 
Men  who  Match  Away.  (More  than  this,  he  can  look 
forward  beyond  war  to  the  coming  of  a  new  patriotism 
of  the  world.  "  How  long,"  he  cries,  in  a  poem  written 
some  years  ago  : — 

How  long,  O  ruling  Teutons,  Slavs,  and  Gaels, 

Must  your  wroth  reasonings  trade  on  lives  like  these. 

That  are  as  puppets  in  a  playing  hand  ? 

When  shall  the  saner  softer  polities 

Whereof  we  dream,  have  sway  in  each  proud  land. 

And  Patriotism,  grown  Godlike,  scorn  to  stand 

Bondslave  to  realms,  but  circle  earth  and  seas  ? 

But,  perhaps,  his  characteristic  attitude  to  war  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  lines  like  these,  but  in  that  melancholy 
poem.  The  Souls  of  the  Slain,  in  which  the  souls  of 
the  dead  soldiers  return  to  their  country  and  question 
a  •*  senior  soul-flame  "  as  to  how  their  friends  and 
relatives  have  kept  their  doughty  deeds  jn  remem- 
brance :— 
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"  And,  General,  how  hold  out  our  sweethearts. 
Sworn  loyal  as  doves  ?  " 
"  Many  mourn  ;  many  think 
It  is  not  unattractive  to  prink 
Them  in  sable  for  heroes.     Some  fickle  and  fleet  hearts 
Have  found  them  new  loves." 

"  And  our  wives  ?  "  quoth  another,  resignedly, 
"  Dwell  they  on  our  deeds  ?  " 
"  Deeds  of  home ;  that  live  yet 
Fresh  as  new— deeds  of  fondness  or  fret. 
Ancient  words  that  were  kindly  expressed  or  unkindly. 
These,  these  have  their  heeds." 

Mr.  Hardy  has  too  bitter  a  sense  of  reality  to  believe 
much  in  the  glory  of  war.  His  imagination  has  always 
been  curiously  interested  in  soldiers^  but  that  is  more 
because  they  have  added  sa  touch  of  colour  to  the  tragic 
game  of  life  than  because  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  miKtary 
show.  One  has  only  to  read  The  Dynasts  along  with 
*Barrack-room  Ballads  to  see  that  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Hardy  to  war  is  the  attitude  of  the  brooding  artist  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  music-hall  politician.  Not 
that  Mr.  Kipling  did  not  tell  us  some  truths  about  the 
^  fate  of  our  fellows,  but  he  related  them  to  an  atmosphere 
that  savoured  of  beer  and  tobacco  rather  than  of  eternity. 
The  real  world  to  Mr.  Haxdy  is  the  world  of  ancient 
human  things,  in  which  war  has  come  to  be  a  hideous 
irrelevance.  That  is  what  he  makes  emphatically  clear 
in  In  the  Time  of  thS  Breaking  of  Nations  :— 

Only  a  man  harrowing  clods 

In  a  slow  silent  walk 
With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nods 

Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 

Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 

From  the  heaps  of  couch  grass : 
Yet  this  will  go  onward  the  same 

Though  Dynasties  pass* 

Yonder  a  maid  and  her  wight 

Come  whispering  by  ; 
War's  annals  will  fade  into  night 

prt  their  story  die. 
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It  may  be  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr. 
Hardy's  poems  about  war  are  no  more  expressive  of 
tragic  futility  than  his  poems  about  love.  Futility  and 
frustration  are  ever-recurring  themes  in  both.  His  lovers, 
like  his  soldiers,  rot  in  the  grave  defeated  of  their  glory. 
Lovers  are  always  severed  both  in  life  and  in  death  : — 

Rain  on  the  windows,  creaking  doors. 

With  blasts  that  besom  the  green. 
And  I  am  here,  and  you  are  there. 

And  a  hundred  miles  between  1 

In  Beyortd  the  Last  Lamp  fwe  have  the  same  mournful 
cry  over  severance.  There  are  few  sadder  poems  than 
this  with  its  tristful  refrain,  even  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
Hardy.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  one  may 
give  the  last  verses  of  this  lyric  of  lovws  in  a  lane  : — 

When  I  re-trod  that  watery  way 
Some  hours  beyond  the  droop  of  day, 
Still  I  found  pacing  there  the  twain 

Just  as  slowly,  just  as  sadly. 

Heedless  of  t^e  night  and  rain. 
One  could  but  wonder  who  they  were 
And  what  wild  woe  detained  them  there. 

Though  thirty  years  of  blur  and  blot 
Have  slid  since  I  beheld  that  spot. 
And  saw  in  curious  converse  there 

Moving  slowly,  moving  sadly. 

That  mysterious  tragic  pair. 
Its  olden  look  may  linger  on — 
All  but  the  couple ;  they  have  gone. 

Whither  ?    Who  knows,  indeed.  .  .  .  And  yet 
To  me,  when  nights  are  weird  and  wet, 
Without  those  comrades  there  at  tryst 

Creeping  slowly,  creeping  sadly. 

That  love-lane  does  not  exist. 
There  they  seem  brooding  on  their  pain. 
And  will,  while  such  a  lane  remain. 

And  death  i$  no  kinder  than  life  tg  k>vers  >— . 
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I  shall  rot  here,  with  those  whom  in  their  day 

You  never  knew. 
And  alien  ones  who,  ere  they  chilled  to  clay. 

Met  not  my  view, 
WiU  in  yon  distant  grave-place  ever  neighbour  you. 

No  shade  of  pinnacle  or  tree  or  tower. 

While  earth  endures. 
Will  fall  on  my  mound  and  within  the  hour 

Steal  on  to  yours ; 
One  robin  never  haunt  our  two  green  covertures. 

Mr.  Hardy,  fortunately,  has  the  genius  to  express  the 
burden  and  the  mystery  even  of  a  world  grey  with 
rain  and  commonplace  in  achievement.  There  is  a  beauty 
of  sorrow  in  these  poems  in  which  "  life  with  the  sad, 
seared  face  "  mirrors  itself  without  disguise.  They  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  an  experience  intenser  than  our 
own.  There  is  nothing  conunon  in  the  tragic  image  of 
dullness  in  A  Common^ place  Day  :— 

The  day  is  turning  ghost. 
And  scuttles  from  the  kalendar  in  fits  and  furtively. 

To  join  the  anonymous  host 
Of  those  that  throng  oblivion  ;    ceding  his  place,  maybe. 

To  one  of  like  degree.  .  .  . 

Nothing  of  tiniest  worth 
Have  I  wrought,  pondered,  planned  ;  no  one  thing  asking  blame 
or  praise. 

Since  the  pale  corpse-like  birth 
Of  this  diurnal  unit,  bearing  blanks  in  all  its  rays — 

Dullest  of  dull-hued  days  1 

Wanly  upon  the  panes 
The  rain  slides,  as  have  shd  since  mom  my  colourless  thoughts  ; 
and  yet 

Here,  while  Day's  presence  wanes. 
And  over  him  the  sepulchre-lid  is  slowly  lowered  and  set. 

He  wakens  my  regret. 

In  the  poem  which  contains  these  verses  the  emotion  of 
the  poet  gives  words  often  imdistinguished  an  almost 
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Elizabethan  rhythm.  Mr.  Hardy,  indeed,  is  a  poet  who 
often  achieves  music  of  verses,  though  he  seldom 
achieves  music  of  phrase. 

We  must,  then,  be  grateful  without  niggardliness  for 
the  gift  of  his  verse.  On  the  larger  canvas  of  his  prose 
we  find  a  vision  more  abundant,  more  varied,  more 
touched  with  himiour.  iBut  his  poems  are  the  genuine 
confessions  of  a  soul,  the  meditations  of  a  man  of  genius, 
brooding  not  without  bitterness  but  with  pity  on  the 
paths  that  lead  to  the  grave,  and  the  figures  that  flit 
along  them  so  soKtarily  and  so  ineffectually. 


2.  A  Poet  in  Winter 

In  the  last  poem  in  his  last  book,  Moments  of  Vision, 
Mr.  Hardy  meditates  cki  his  own  immortality,  as  aH 
men  of  genius  probably  do  at  one  time  or  another. 
Afterwards,  die  poem  in  ^vhich  he  does  so,  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  for  this  reason,  but  because  it  contains 
implicitly  a  definition  and  a  defence  of  the  author's 
achievement  in  literature.  The  poem  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  but  the  first  three  verses  will  be  sufficient 
to  ilhistrate  what  I  have  said  : 

When  the  Present  has  latched  its  postern  behind  my  tremulous 
stay. 

And  the  May  month  flaps  its  glad  green  leaves  like  wings. 
Delicate-filmed  as  new-spun  silk,  wiU  the  people  say : 

"  He  was  a  man  who  used  to  notice  such  things  "  ? 

If  it  be  in  the  dusk  when,  like  an  eyelid's  soundless  blink. 
The  dewfall-hawk  comes  crossing  the  shades  to  alight 

Upon  the  wind-warped  upland  thorn,  will  a  gazer  think : 
"  To  him  this  must  have  been  a  familiar  sight "  ? 

If  I  pass  during  some  nocturnal  blackness,  mothy  and  warm. 
When  the  hedgehog  travels  furtively  over  the  lawn. 

Will  they  say :  "  He  strove  that  such  innocent  creatures  should 
come  to  no  harm. 
But  he  could  do  little  for  them ;  and  now  he  is  gone  "  ? 
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Even  without  the  two  other  verses,  we  have  here  a 
remarkable  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  artist  to  paint  a 
portrait,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  genius. 

Mr.  Hardy's  genius  ,is  essentially  that  of  a  man  who 
*•  used  to  notice  such  things  "  as  the  fluttering  of  the 
green  leaves  in  May,  and  to  whom  the  swift  passage 
of  a  night- jar  in  die  twilight  has  "  been  a  familiar 
sight."  He  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  observers  of 
nature  who  have  written  English  prose.  It  may  even 
be  that  he  will  be  remembered  longer  for  his  studies 
of  nature  than  for  his  studies  of  human  nature.  His 
days  are  among  his  greatest  characters,  as  in  the  wonder- 
ful scene  on  the  heath  in  the  opening  of  The  Return 
of  the  Native.  He  would  have  written  well  of  the 
world,  one  can  imagine,  even  if  he  had  found  it  im- 
inhabited.  But  his  sensitiveness  is  not  merely  sensitive- 
ness of  the  feye  :  it  is  also  sensitiveness  of  the  heart. 
He  has,  indeed,  that  hypersensitive  sort  of  temperament, 
as  the  verse  about  the  hedgehog  suggests,  which  is 
the  victim  at  once  of  pity  and  of  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
helplessness.  Never  anywhere  else  has  there  been  such 
a  world  of  pity  put  into  a  quotation  as  Mr.  Hardy, 
has  put  into  that  line  and  a  hatf  from  The  Twa  Gentle- 
men  of  Verona^  which  he  placed  on  the  title-page  of 
Tes^  of  the  lyUrbervUles  :— 

Poor  wounded  name,  my  bosom  as  a  bed 
Shall  lodge  thee  I 

In  the  use  to  which  he  put  th^ese  words  Mr.  Hardy  may, 
be  said  to  have  added  to  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare. 
He  gave  them  a  new  imaginative  context,  and  poured 
his  own  heart  into  them.  For  the  same  helpless  pity 
which  he  feels  for  dumb  creatures  he  feels  for  men 
and  women : 

...  He  strove  that  such  innocent  creatures  should  come  to  no 
harm. 
But  he  could  do  little  for  them. 
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It  is  the  spirit  of  pity  brooding*  over  the  landscape  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  books  that  makes  them  an  original  and 
beautiful  contribution  to  literature,  in  spite  of  his  endless 
errors  as  an  artist. 

His  last  book  is  a  reiteration  both  of  his  genius  and 
of  his  errors.  As  we  read  the  himdred  and  sixty  or 
so  poems  it  contains  we  get  the  impression  of  genius 
presiding  over  a  multitude  of  errors.  There  are  no<t 
half  a  dozen  poems  in  the  book  the  discovery  of  which, 
should  the  author's  name  be  forgotten,  would  send  the 
critics  in  quest  of  other  work  from  the  same  magician's 
hand.  One  feek  safe  in  prophesying  immortality  for 
only  two,  The  Oxen  and  In  Time  of  "  the  Breaking 
of  Nations  ". ;  and  these  have  already  appeared  in  the 
selection  of  the  author's  poems  published  in  the  Golden 
Treasury  Series.  The  fact  that  the  entirely  new  poems 
contain  nothing  on  the  plane  of  immortality,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  Moments  of  Vision  is  a  book  of 
verse  about  which  one  has  the  right  to  he  indifferent. 
No  writer  who  is  so  ccmcen^ed  as  Mr.  Hajdy  with  setting 
down  'what  his  eyes  and  heart  have  told  him  can  be 
regarded  with  indifference.  Mr.  Hardy's  art  is  lame, 
but  it  carries  the  burden  of  genius.  He  may  be  a 
stammerer  las  a  poet,  but  he  stammers  in  words  of 
his  own  concerning  a  vision  of  his  own.  When  he 
notes  the  bird  flying  past  in  the  du,sk,  "  like  an  eye- 
lid's soundless  blink,"  he  does  not  achieve  music,  but 
he  chronicles  an  experience,  not  merely  echoes  one,  with 
such  exact  truth  as  to  make  it  immbrtally  a  part  of  all 
experience.  There  is  nothing  borrowed  or  secondhand, 
again,  in  Mr.  Hardy's  grim  vision  of  the  yew-trees  in 
the  churchyard  by  moonlight  in  Jubilate  : 

The  yew-tree  arms,  glued  hard  to  the  stiff,  stark  air, 
Hung  still  in  the  village  sky  as  theatre-scenes. 

Mr.  Hardy  may  not  enable  us  to  hear  the  music  which 
is  more  than  the  music  of  the  earth,  but  he  enables  us 
to  see  what  he  saw.     He  communicates  his  spectacle 
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of  the  world.  He  builds  his  house  lopsided,  harsh, 
and  with  the  windows  in  unusual  places  ;  but  it  is  his 
own  house,  the  house  lof  a  seer,  of  a  personality.  Thait 
is  what  we  are  aware  of  in  such  a  poem  as  On  Star- 
minster  Foot  Bridge^  in  which  perfect  and  precise  obser- 
vation of  nature  is  allied  to  intolerably  prosaic  utter- 
ance.    The  first  verse  of  this  poem  runs  :         ' 

Reticulations  creep  upon  the  slack  stream's  face 

When  the  wind  skims  irritably  past. 
The  current  clucks  smartly  into  each  hollow  place 
That  years  of  flood  have  scrabbled  in  the  pier's  sodden  base; 
The  floating-lily  leaves  rot  fast. 

One  could  make  as  good  music  as  that  out  of  a  milk- 
cart.  One  would  accept  such  musicless  verse  only  from 
a  man  of  genius.  But  even  here  Mf.  Hardy  takes 
us  home  with  him  and  makes  us  stand  by  his  side  and 
listen  to  the  clucking  stream.  He  takes  us  home  with 
him  again  in  the  poem  called  Overlooking  the  River 
Stour,  which  begins  : 

The  swaUows  flew  in  the  curves  of  an  eight 

Above  the  river-gleam 

In  the  wet  June's  last  beam : 
like  little  crossbows  animate. 
The  swallows  flew  in  the  curves  of  an  eight 

Above  the  river-gleam. 

Planing  up  shavings  made  of  spray, 

A  moor-hen  darted  out 

From  the  bank  thereabout. 
And  through  the  stream-shine  ripped  her  way ; 
Planing  up  shavings  made  of  spray, 

A  moor-hen  darted  out. 

In  this  poem  we  find  observation  leaping  into  song  in 
one  line  and  hobbling  into  a  hard -wrought  image  in 
another.  :Both  the  line  in  which  the  first  appears^ 
however— 

lAke  Uttle  crossbows  animate, 
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and  the  line  in  which  the  second  happens— 
Planing  up  shavings  made  of  spray, 

equally  make  us  feel  how  watchful  and  earnest  an  observe 
is  Mr.  Hardy.  He  is  a  man,  we  realize,  to  whom  bir< 
and  river,  heath  and  stone,  road  and  field  and  tree 
mean  immensely  more  than  to  his  fellows.  I  do  nc 
suggest  that  he  observes  nature  without  biasr— that  h 
mirrors  the  procession  of  visible  things  with  the  deligl: 
of  a  child  or  a  lyric  poet.  He  makes  nature  hiS  mirro 
as  well  as  himself  a  mirror  of  nature.  He  colours  : 
with  all  his  sadness,  his  helplessness,  his  (if  one  ma 
invent  the  word  and  use  it  without  offence)  warpedness 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  once  compared  a  bleak  mom 
ing  in  The  Woodtanders  to  the  face  of  a  still-bor 
baby.  He  loves  to  dwell  on  the  imoomfortable  mood 
of  nature— on  such   things  as  : — 

.  .  .  the  watery  light 
Of  the  moon  in  its  old  age ; 

concerning  which  moon  he  goes  on  to  describe  how  : 

Green-rheumed  clouds  were  hurrying  past  where  mute  and  col 

it  globed 
Like  a  dying  dolphin's  eye  seen  through  a  lapping  wave. 

This,  I  fear,  is  a  failure,  but  it  is  a  failure  in  a  commo 
mood  of  the  author's.  It  is  a  mood  in  which  nature  look 
out  at  us,  almost  ludicrous  in  its  melancholy.  In  sue 
a  poem  as  that  from  which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  as  thoug 
we  saw  nature  with  a  drip  on  the  end  of  its  nose 
Mr.  Hardy's  is  something  different  from  a  tragic  visior 
It  is  a  desolate,  disheartening,  and,  in  a  way,  morbi 
vision.    We  wander  with  him  too  often  xmder— 


Gaunt  trees  that  interlace. 
Through  whose  flayed  fingers  I  ie«  too  clearly 
The  nakedness  of  the  place. 
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And  Mr.  Hardy's  vision  of  the  life  of  men  and  women 
transgresses  similarly  into  a  denial  of  gladness.  His 
gloom,  we  feel,  goes  too  far.  It  goes  so  far  that  we 
are  tempted  at  times  to  think  of  it  Ia3  a  factitious  gloom. 
He  writes  a  poem  called  Honeymoon  Time  at  an  Inn, 
and  this  is  die  characteristic  atmosphere  in  which  he 
introduces  us  to  the  bridegroom  and  bride  : 

At  the  shiver  of  momiiig,  a  little  before  the  false  dawn, 
The  moon  was  at  the  window-square, 
Deedily  brooding  in  deformed  decay — 
The  curve  hewn  ofE  her  cheek  as  by  an  adze  ; 
At  the  shiver  of  morning,  a  little  before  the  false  dawn. 
So  the  moon  looked  in  there. 

There  are  no  happy  lovers  or  happy  marriages  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  world.  Such  people  as  are  happy,  would  not 
be  happy  if  only  they  knew  the  truth.  Many  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  poems  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  dramatic 
lyrics  on  the  pattern  invented  by  Robert  Browning — 
short  stories  in  verse.  But  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
triumph  even  in  Browining's  tragic  figures.  Mr.  Hardy's 
figures  are  the  inmates  of  despair.  Browning's  love- 
poems  belong  to  heroic  literature.  Mr.  Hardy's  love- 
poems  belong  to  the  literature  of  downheartedness. 
Browning's  men  and  women  are  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  courage  of  their  love,  or  who  are  shown 
at  least  against  a  background  of  Browning's  own  courage. 
Mr.  Hardy's  men  and  women  do  not  know  the  wild 
faith  of  love.  They  have  not  the  courage  even  of  their 
sins.  They  are  helpless  as  fishes  in  a  net— a  scarcely 
rebellious  population  of  the  ill-matched  and  the  ill- 
starred. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  his  last  book  fail  through  a  lack 
of  imaginative  energy.  It  is  imaginative  energy  that 
makes  the  reading  of  a  great  tragedy  like  King  Lear 
not  a  depressing,  but  an  exalting  experience.  But  is 
there  anything  save  depression  to  be  got  from  reading 
such  a  poem  as  A  Caged  Goldfinch  ;— 
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Within  a  chnrchyard,  on  a  recent  grave, 

I  saw  a  little  cage 
That  jailed  a  goldfinch.    All  was  silence,  save 

Its  hops  from  stage  to  stage. 

There  was  inquiry  in  its  wistful  eye. 

And  once  it  tried  to  sing  ; 
Of  him  or  her  who  placed  it  there,  and  why. 

No  one  knew  anything. 

True,  a  woman  was  found  drowned  the  day  ensuing. 

And  some  at  times  averred 
The  grave  to  be  her  false  one's,  who  when  wooing 

Gave  her  the  bird. 

Apart  even  from  the  ludicrous  associaticms  which  mode 
slang  has  given  the  last  phrase^  making  it  look  like 
queer  pun,  this  poem  seems  to  one  to  drive  sorrow  o\ 
the  edge  of  the  ridiculous.  That  goldfinch  has  sure 
escaped  from  a  Max-Beerbohm  parody.  The  ingenui 
with  which  Mr.  Hardy  plots  tragic  situations  for  i* 
characters  in  some  of  his  other  poems  is,  indeed, 
repeated  danger  of  misleading  him  into  parody.  One 
his  poems  tells,  for  instance,  how  a  stranger  finds  : 
old  man  scrubbing  a  Statue  of  Liberty  in  a  city  squai 
and,  hearing  he  does  it  for  love,  hails  him  as  "  Libert] 
knight  divine."  The  old  man  confesses  that  he  does  r 
care  twopence  for  Liberty,  and  declares  that  he  kee 
the  statue  clean  in  memory  of  his  beautiful  daught< 
who  had  sat  as  a  model  for  it— a  girl  fair  in  fame 
in  form.  In  the  interests  of  his  plot  and  his  dism 
philosophy,  Mr.  Hardy  identifies  the  stranger  with  t 
sculptor  of  the  statue,  and  dismisses  us  with  his  blightii 
aside  on  the  old  man*s  credulous  love  of  his  dead  daughtc 

Answer  I  gave  not.    Of  that  form 

The  carver  was  I  at  his  side ; 

His  child  my  model,  held  so  saintly. 

Grand  in  feature. 

Gross  in  nature, 

In  the  dens  of  vice  had  died. 

This  is  worse  than  optimisn), 
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It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  though  poem  after  poem 
— including  the  one  about  the  fat  young  man  whom  the 
doctors  gave  only  six  months  to  live  unless  he  walked 
a  great  deal,  and  who  therefore  was  compelled  to  refuse 
a  drive  in  the  poet's  phaeton,  though  night  was  closing 
over  the  heath — dramatizes  tiie  meaningless  miseries  of 
life,  there  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  poems 
a  faint  sunset-glow  of  hope,  almost  of  faith.  There 
have  been  compensations,  we  realize  in  /  Travel  as  a 
Phantom  Now,  even  in  this  world  of  skeletons.  Mr. 
Hardy's  fatalism  concerning  God  seems  not  very  far 
from  faith  in  God  in  that  beautiful  Christmas  poem. 
The  Oxen.  Still,  the  ultimate  mood  of  the  poems  is 
not  faith.  It  is  one  of  pity  so  despairing  as  to  be 
almost  nihilism.  There  is  mockery  in  it  without  the 
merriment  of  mockery.  The  general  atmosphere  of  the 
poems,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  perfectly  expressed 
in  the  last  three  lines  of  one  of  the  poems,  which  is 
about  a  churchyard,  a  dead  woman,  a  living  rival,  and 
the  ghost  of  a  soldier  : 

There  was  a  cry  by  the  white-flowered  mound. 
There  was  a  laugh  from  underground. 
There  was  a  deeper  gloom  around. 

How  much  of  the  art  of  Thcnnas  Hardy  is  suggested  in 
those  lines  !  The  laugh  from  underground,  the  deeper 
gloom— are  they  not  all  but  omnipresent  throughout  his 
later  and  greatest  work?  The  war  could  not  deepen  such 
pessimism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hardy's  war  poetry 
is  more  cheerful,  because  more  heroic,  than  his  poetry 
about  the  normal  world.  Destiny  was  already  crueller 
than  any  war-lord.  The  Prussian,  to  such  an  imagination, 
could  be  no  more  than  a  fly— a  poisonous  fly— on  the 
wheel  of  destiny's  disastrous  car. 
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RICHARD   COBDEN: 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   MAN 

By  J.  A.  HoBsoN.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece, and  8  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
2i/-  net.  (Second  Impression.) 

flit  is  the  international  aspect  of  Mr.  Cobden's 
ideals  that  are  especially  dealt  with  in  this  book, 
written  by  one  who  is  perhaps  the  foremost 
economist  of  the  modern  school  as  he  is  also 
one  of  the  most  modern  of  internationalists.  Mr. 
Hobson  has  had  the  advantage  of  access  to 
much  material  hitherto  unpublished,  so  that  future 
students  will  find  the  book  an  essential  com- 
plement   to    Lord    Morley*s    famous    biography. 

fl  "  Mr.  Hobson  has  produced  one  of  those  rare 
books  which  it  is  difficult  to  read  through,  because 
they  are  too  interesting.  It  continually  lures  one 
into  reflection  ;  one  puts  it  down  on  one's  knees 
and  wanders  away  straight  out  of  the  text  down 
some  pleasant  (and  sometimes  unpleasant)  path 
of  speculation.  .  .  .  Almost  every  page  testifies 
to  Cobden's  soundness  of  judgment  in  the  sphere 
of  international  policy."  New  Statesman. 

q  "  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  able  study  of  *  Richard 
Cobden  *  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  opportune 
moment,  for  not  only  is  his  work  a  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  present-day  international 
problems  in  the  light  of  their  development,  but  it 
is  full  of  useful  passages  bearing  on  devices  which 
we  are  only  too  apt  to  regard  as  the  special  pro- 
duct of  the  20th  century." — Cambridge  Magazine. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  LAMARTINE 

By  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Two  volumes.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  42/-  net. 

fl  "  Mr.  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse  has  shown  great 
thoroughness  in  his  *Life  of  Lamartine/  which 
gives  evidence  of  careful  study  and  research.  It 
deals  with  a  time  of  great  men,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  pages  we  come  across  the  names 
of  such  people  as  Louis  Philippe,  Charles  X, 
Napoleon  III,  Louis  Blanc,  Lord  Byron,  Cavour, 
Chateaubriand,  Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  Julie 
Charles,  Lord  Palmerston,  Cobden,  Thiers,  Louis 
de  Vignet,    and   others."  —  horning    Advertiser. 

fl  "  The  standard  work  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Suc- 
ceeding writers  will  find  it  a  great  storehouse 
of  facts  respecting  the  public  and  private  life 
of  Lamartine  and  the  exciting  and  troublous 
times   in   which    he    lived."  —  T)aily    Telegraph. 

FACTS    ABOUT    FRANCE 

By  E.  Saillens.  With  a  Foreword  by  E. 
HovELAQUE.  With  66  Illustrations.  Plans  and 
Maps.       Large     Crown     8vo,     cloth,    8/6     net. 

fl  "  M.  Saillens  has  compiled  an  encylopasdic  book 
which  answers  every  question  about  the  country, 
the  people  and  their  ways  of  life  and  thought 
that  is  likely  to  occur  to  an  intelligent  and 
inquisitive  foreigner."  Birmingham  Post. . 

fl "  M.  Saillens  has  performed  a  huge  task,  and 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  done  it  so 
well."  Westminster  Gazette. 

fl "  Just  the  sort  of  book  of  reference  which 
many  people  want."  The  Athenaum. 
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SHAKESPEAR  E'S 
WORKMANSHIP 

By  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
King  Edward  VII  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,   15/-  net.  (Third  Impression.) 

fl  These  studies  seek  to  discover,  in  some  of  his  plays, 
just  what  Shakespeare  was  trying  to  do  as  a  play- 
wright. This  has  always  seemed  to  the  author  a 
sensible  way  of  approaching  him,  and  one  worth 
reverting  to  from  time  to  time.  For  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  erudition  and  scholar- 
ship that  have  so  piously  been  heaped  about 
Shakespeare  to  say  that  we  shall  sometimes  find 
it  salutary  to  disengage  our  minds  from  it  all, 
and  recollect  that  the  poet  was  a  playwright. 
fl  "  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  analysis  of  Shake- 
speare's craftsmanship  goes  direct  to  the  principles 
of  dramatic  construction  ;  and  if  ever  the  poetic 
drama  seriously  revives  in  England  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  book  will  be  found  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  revival.'* — ^Westminster  gazette. 

prime  ministers 
and    some  others 

By  the  Right  Hon.  George  W.  E.  Russell, 
Author  of  "  Portraits  of  the  'Seventies,"  etc.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  1 2/6  net.  (Second  Impression.) 
fl  "  Mr.  Russell  is  at  his  best  in  this  book  where  he 
gossips  in  delightful  fashion  about  Prime  Ministers 
he  has  known,  from  Palmcrston  down  to  *  C.B.'. 
And  not  only  about  Prime  Ministers,  for  other  men  of 
mark  are  included  in  his  gallery." — Daily  Chronicle. 
T.  FISHER  UNWIN  LD.,  i  ADELPHI  TERRACE,  LONDON 


LITRES      OF      LIFE 

By  Joseph  Lucas,  Author  of  "Our  Villa  in 
Italy."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6/-  net. 

fl  "  The  Lures  of  Life  "  are  many  and  masterful, 
but  only  a  few  of  them  are  recorded  in  this  book. 
There  is  the  lure  of  happiness  ;  men  travel  far 
and  wide  to  find  happiness  under  the  sun.  The 
lure  of  self-denial  is  fascinating  to  natures  of  a 
melancholic  turn.  The  New  Democracy  is  a 
lure  which  arrests  national  attention  to-day.  Its 
claims  to  hold  the  world  in  fee  are  herein  set 
forth.  The  gentle  lover  of  antiques  will  yield 
gladly  to  the  lure  of  old  furniture  and  the 
Montelupo  plate,  both  of  which  are  discoursed  on 
sympathetically.  The  fastidious  reader  will  find 
to  his  taste  the  lure  of  nice  people  and  the  lure  of 
pluck.  The  lure  of  magic  words  reveals  the 
enchantments  of  literature  in  their  manifold 
harmonies  of  style  and  language.  The  lure  of 
an  old  Tuscan  garden  conveys  us  to  Italy,  the 
land  of  colour,  sunlight  and  haunting  memories. 

OUR    VILLA    IN    ITALY 

By  Joseph  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5/-  net.  (Second  Edition.) 

fl "  Mr.  Lucas  has  written  a  book  which  will 
delight  every  English  lover  of  Italy.  .  .  .  Many 
an  agreeable  story  do  we  find  in  these  simple, 
well-written  pages  so  full  of  the  lure  of  Florence, 
and,    indeed,  of  all  Italy.*'  I'be  Guardian. 

fl  **  Mr.  Lucas  has  made  an  amusing  and  instructive 
book  out  of  his  experiences  as  a  villa  hunter 
near  Florence."  Truth. 
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UNCENSORED  CELEBRITIES 

By  E.T.Raymond.  Cloth,  io/6  net.  3rd  Impression. 

fl "  Some  exceedingly  frank  portraits  df  public 
men  are  contained  in  a  book  with  the  curious 
title  of  *  Uncensored  Celebrities.*  The  author  is 
mercilessly  careful  to  explain  in  his  preface 
that  the  work  is  not  meant  for  the  hero-wor- 
shipper." The  Evening  Standard. 

fl  "  In  his  portraits  of  some  thirty  or  forty  public 
personages  Mr.  Raymond  endeavours  to  reproduce 
for  us  the  real  and  abiding  characteristics  of  his 
heterogeneous  sitters.  .  .  .  His  book  is  one  for  the 
day  and  hour  and  will  be  read  with  relish  by  most 
people  who  read  their  daily  paper." — The  Observer. 

fl  "  No  reader  could  deny  the  brilliancy  of  these 
studies  of  contemporary  statesmen  and  politicians. 
The  writer  has  a  mordant  gift  of  epigram  ;  a  power 
of  summary  in  a  sentence  or  a  phrase ;  with  consider- 
able insight  upon  the  work  and  character  of  those 
whom  he  dissects  with  little  mercy." — The  Outlook. 

fl  "  Mr.  Raymond  is  a  real  discovery.  .  .  .  No 
book  of  personal  studies  of  recent  years  has  given 
so  much  food  for  thought  and,  in  spite  of  its 
frankness,  it  is  always  fair.  Mr.  Raymond  has 
succeeded  in  revealing  men  without  taking  sides. 
.  .  .  Here  we  have  clear  vision,  sane  opinion, 
and  a  very  useful  sense  of  humour,  not  always 
free  from  acid."  The  National  News. 

Q  '^  Amusing  books  about  political  figures  are 
so  rare  that  Mr.  Raymond  has  provided  a 
positive  oasis."  Land  and  Water. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF       FRANCE 

By  Mary  Duclaux.  With  4  Maps.  Demj 
cloth,  10/6  net.  (Fourth  Imprcs 

fl  "  Mme.  Duclaux  is  a  true  literary  artist  ;  a 
one,  we  venture  to  say,  even  among  the  writ 
her  adopted  nation,  the  home  of  brilliant  liter 
was  better  fitted  for  the  exact  task  she  has  he 
herself  and  so  charmingly  fulfilled.  .  .  •  O 
the  chief  merits  of  the  book,  which  mal 
valuable  for  all  persons,  and  they  are  legi 
these  days,  who  wish  really  to  unde: 
France,  is  Mme.  Duclaux's  penetrating  t 
ledge  of   the    French  character." — The  Spti 

9  **  Madame  Duclaux's  History  is,  as  mig 
expected,  intimate  and  fascinating  from  thi 
chapter  to  the  last.  .  .  .  Madame  Duclau 
added  a  treasure  to  literature  in  her  ^ 
History  of  France.*"  Country 

HOW    FRANCE 
IS   GOVERNED 

By  Raymond  PoincarI  Large  Crown 
cloth,  8/6  net.  (Fifth  Impre 

fl  "  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  < 
whole  framework  of  French  administration 
packed  with  information  not  easily  ob 
elsewhere,  and  conveyed  in  language  of  re 
able  'and    attractive    simplicity.*' — The  Spe 

fl"The  book  is  a  lucid,  a  quite  extraordi 
lucid,  exposition  of  the  entire  machinery  of  gi 
ment  in  France."  The 
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